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Am.  1. —  77ie  Life  of  Willifim  Bhkc-,  iUudrated  from  hist  JVorhis. 
Bv    ilic    late   Aleiandcr    Gilchrist,    of  the    Middle   Temple. 

'  YrOU  know,  dear,  the  first  time  you  saw  Grid,  was  when  y«a 
J_  were  four  years  old,  ami  He  put  His  head  to  the  window, 
and  set  you  screaming','  This  sinj»-ular  remark  was  made  Itv 
Mrs.  Blake  to  her  husband,  at  the  riose  of  a  life  in  whiih 
V'isions  (as  ho  called  them)  had  fi^rmed  what  William  Blake 
was  disposed  to  regard  as  the  real,  essential  portion.  It  m'bs  of 
visionary  images  that  tie  spoke  and.  wrote;  above  all,  they  were 
the  subjects  of  his  art  during'  a  career  of  fifty  industrious  years, 
tiucli  an  artist^ — a  rare  beingf  at  all  times — appears  especially 
strange  rvgimnte  Geor^/io  III. ;  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  the 
writer  who,  before  the  last  of  those  who  knew  the  seer  had  pnie, 
has  enabled  us.  in  some  deg^ree,  to  become  familiar  with  Blalip, 
and  to  comprehend  the  conditions  under  which  he  produced 
works  which,  at  once  in  their  wildness  ami  their  originality, 
are  without  parallel  in  English  art. 

Takinj»^  into  account  the  long:  iiitervol  which  separates  us  from 
Blake,  who  died,  an  old  man,  in  18^7,  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Gilchrist  was  himself  removed  before  tlic  conclusion  of  his 
rork,  wti  consider  this  book  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  nmonpst 
ir  recent  biographies,  a  province  of  literature  in  which  Enqfland 
not  been  particularly  eminent.  It  is  brief- — a  praise  which 
'few  readers  will  quarrel  with  us  for  placing;  first — for  the  Life  is 
cnntatricd  in  one  volume.  It  appears  to  unite  the  chief  availahle 
records  of  Blake  with  a  complete  account  of  his  works;  and, 
from  the  fortunate  accident  that  BInkc  g^ave  his  ideas  to  the 
world  by  engravin^r,  the  illustrations  are  able  to  convey  a  much 
more  adequate  picture  of  the  artist,  as  artist,,  tlian  is  g-enftrally 

Itossihle.      What  we   mainly  miss  is    a    fuller    statement,    from 
titers  or  from  printed  criticism,  of  whnt  Blake's  contepiporaries  ^M 
tliought  of  him.     How  much  could  be  odlected  for  this  purpose  ^M 
we  know  not.     The  two  friends  who  knew  Blake  best,  and  were 
best  qualified  to  judfre  him,  were  Stothard  and  Flaxman.     Blake 

*  Wt-  arv  iwlebltd  to  the  owuer  of  the  cypjriglit  for  the  me  cf  ihe  illasXsv.vin>\ 
rhiflh  ve  have  tniuferrcd  to  iheac  fiagM. 

Vo).  X17.— JV^A^JJf.  B 


2  Lif^  of  miUam  Jilake. 

is  entirely  passcil  ovpr  in  the  publlslicd  Life  of  tbe  6rst^  und  of 
Flasjnan  we  have,  as  yet,  no  detailed  biojfrapliy.  It  is  possiblr 
that  letters  from  thorn  may,  however,  be  in  eiistenrp,  which 
might  serve  to  fill  the  blank  we  regret  Mr.  Gilchrist  writes  in 
a  Iang;uage  whk-h,  if  not  free  from  a  certain  Hiantierlsm,  is  at 
least  clear  and  animated,  and  is  alive  to  those  characteristic 
incidents  which  are  in  place  (and  only  in  place)  in  biography. 
When  a.  very  youn^  man  he  published  a  Life  of  Etty,  which, 
thougfh  much  superior  in  acruracy  and  completeness  to  the  super- 
ficial vnlumes  which  have  formed  the  brief  *  In  Mcmorlam  '  of 
mQ£t  of  our  recent  artiste,  was  seriously  disfigured  by  its  style. 
This  is  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  manner  we 
have  ever  h.iid  tlic  ill-forttine  to  meet  with.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
surprising:  that  the  peculiar  merits  of  tlijc  'Life  of  Sterlnitr,'  by 
that  distinguished  writer,  should  have  fascinatpd  a  youthful 
biographer;  and,  althou{|;h  much  less  prominent,  yet  decided 
traces,  of  this  fascination  remain  in  the  Blake— something-  of 
hero-worship  in  tlie  compa-risons  drawn  between  Blake  and  his 
Contemporaries,  and  something  of  abruptness  and  off-hand 
criticism  in  the  incidental  remarks.  Crudities  such  as  these, 
like  spurts  of  the  pen,  are  just  what  a  fervent  writer,  ani- 
mated witli  his  task,  throws  off  currents  calfimo ;  they  are  the 
natural  protests  of  honest  admiration  for  one  who  never  found  his 
due  recf^nition  in  life,  against  that  smirking^,  complacent,  and 
Compliraentarv  worship  of  charlatancrie,  winch  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  Enp;liah  public  in  matters  of  art  ;  they  are  In  refre?.hing 
contrast  to  the  '  mealy- mouthed  "  belaudations  of  everything', 
from  worst  to  best,  whuli  superficial  or  time-serving  writers  fancy 
proofs  of  catholic  taste.  But  they  are  also  Haws  which  a  sober 
judgment  eflaces  in  giving  its  last  touches;  and,  had  Mr.  Gil- 
christ been  spared  to  his  task  and  to  us,  we  may  hope  that  he 
would  have  eflTacod  ihem. 

To  Complete  our  short  sketch  of  the  quality  of  this  book,  let  us 
add  that,  by  aid  of  Mr.  Linton^s  well-known  skill  as  a  wood- 
cutter, and  of  some  new  process  in  photographic  cngTTiving,  it  has 
been  illustrate*!  with  a  copiousness  and  a  skill  which  leave  little 
to  desire.  Blake's  poems  (of  which  more  annn),  with  his  scanty 
pieces  in  prose,  have  Ijcen  wisciv  addetl  bv  Mr,  D.  G.  Rnssetti, 
and  accompanied  with  notes,  which,  thouffh  not  free  from  occa- 
sional fancifulness  and  faoattci£m»  show  mnch  of  that  delicate 
taste  in  poetry  tliat  we  should  expect  from  the  admirable  translator 
of  Danle's  lyrics.  Finally,  Mr.  W.  Rossetti,  known  to  the 
serious  students  of  art  as  one  of  our  most  intelligent  and  accom- 
plished critics,  has  compiled  a  descriptive  and  critical  rataht^ue 
"  Blake's  drawings  and  paintings,  which   ia  a  model  of  brevity, 

fulness. 
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fulness,  and  good  sense.  By  this  indispensable  adjunct  to  an 
artist's  life,  the  labour  of  love  which  no  many  hands  have  built  up 
in  Blake's  honour  has  been,  on  the  whole,  well  completed. 
SerOt  sed  serio. 

The  early  circumstances  of  Blake  were  not  unlike  those  of 
Turner.  Both  were  bom  of  fathers  belonging  to  the  small 
tradesman  class,  and  both  saw  the  light  and  spent  their  youthful 
years  within  the  duskiest  recesses  of  London — Turner  near  Covent 
Garden,  Blake  (born  1767)  in  the  scarcely  less  unpicturesque 
region  of  *  Carnaby  Market,*  Golden  Square.  Yet  two  men 
could  hardly  be  named  whose  art  is  more  free  from  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  *  great  city.*  By  ten  years  old  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  vocation  of  our  young  artist;  indeed,  to  the 
angelic  eyes  which  Blake  imagined  about  him,  his  style  might 
have  been  already  prefigured.  Beside  the  vision  quoted  above, 
he  had  seen  a  tree  at  Peckham  Rye  (presumably  on  one  of  his 
earliest  insights  of  the  country  a  hundred  years  since),  clustered 
with  as  many  angels  as  leaves.  We  do  not  find  that  the  parents 
interfered  much,  for  blame  or  praise,  with  the  boy*s  chosen 
pursuit  He  grew  up  in  those  quiet  ways  and  sheltered  by- 
places  which  are  the  best  home  of  young  Genius,  drew  casts  from 
the  antique,  frequented  sale-rooms  to  pick  up  old  Italian  and 
German  prints  (Durer,  the  early  line  engravings  from  Raphael, 
and  the  like),  and  was  finally  apprenticed  to  an  architectural 
engraver  in  1771.  This  artist — one  of  several  who  bore  the 
name  Basire,  was  among  the  first  to  attempt  accurate  deli- 
neations of  our  Gothic  buildings,  being  employed  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  on  their  ^Monumenta;'  he  was  also  (says  Mr. 
Gilchrist)  '  well  grounded  in  drawing,  of  dry,  hard,  monotonous, 
but  painstaking,  conscientious  style,' admired  for  its  *  firm  and 
correct  outline.*  But  he  cannot  have  shared  his  pupil's  enthu- 
siasm for  the  early  masters  of  engraving ;  and  from  some  expres- 
sions we  infer  that  Blake,  later  in  life,  regretted  the  mechanical 
'  cross-hatchings  *  (always  the  vice  of  English  engraving)  in  which 
he  had  been  grounded  by  Basire.  A  comparison  of  his  early 
copper-plates,  'The  Gates  of  Paradise,*  with  the  'Illustrations  to 
Job,'  will  show  that  it  was  not  until  he  cut  the  latter  work,  that 
the  technical  method  of  Diirer  or  Marcantonio  told  decisively  on 
Blake  as  an  engraver. 

Let  us  now  try  to  mark  out  the  influences  which,  during  Blake's 
youth,  contributed  to  form  his  style.  The  main  direction  of  it, 
indeed,  as  with  all  creative  minds,  must  be  sought  within.  On 
the  singular  structure  of  Blake's  own  soul  we  shall  afterwards 
speak  more  fully,  endeavouring  to  bring  out,  by  degrees,  its  many 
and  perplexing  aspects.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  say  tlutl 
from  the  first  he  appears  to  have  had  that  -vividi  *\XEv«.^VDB?an''n. 
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■which  painted  as  literal  objects  of  sipht,  the  ima^jes  called  up  hy 
the  mind,  combined  with  mi  <»qiiially  mnrkcd  deficiency  in  that 
regiil&tivc  intdlcct  ntid  caltivatcd  experience  which  woald  havp 
enabled  him  to  separate  the  *  within  '  from  the  *  wlthnut,'  and  tci 
jS;uide,  rather  thjin  to  follow,  his  own  visionary  conceptions. 
Alri^ntlv,  7i&  we  have  noticed,  nt  ten  yf^srs  old,  he  saw  n  tree  at 
Peckhain  Rve  fiflcd  with  angels.  Wnrkin^  under  Bnslrc  in  the 
Abbey,  he  now  not  onlv  discovered  the  tenderness  and  invention 
of  the  old  Gothic  art,  which  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  divined  its  oriw-in.  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
accordintr  to  Blake,  was  'nne  of  the  Gothic  artists  who  built  the 
cathedrals  in  what  we  call  the  dark  ag-es,  wandering"  nboot  in 
sheepskins  and  g'oatskins.'  Fancies  and  judg-incnts  of  this  kind 
are  not  nneomtnim  amongst  clever  children,  w  amona^st  grown-up 
people  of  vivid  imaginntinn  and  untrained  mind.  Most  remark- 
able examples  ,ire  given  bv  Uunvan,  in  that  astonishing  auto- 
biography which  we  think  the  g^reatcst  effort  of  his  great  genius. 
There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  seeinjr  visions  and  dreaming 
dreams,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  mature  intellectual  or 
imagmativo  power.  They  were,  indeed,  so  accompanied  in 
Blake.  But  whilst  in  the  case  of  Bunyan  the  visionary  impulse 
(as  an  object  of  real  belief)  passed  away  or  transfigured  itself 
into  the  sublime  realities  of  his  immortal  allegory,  in  the  less 
powerful  and  rohercnt  nature  of  the  artist  the  marriag^c  of  imagi- 
nation and  reason  was  never  Cfimpleted,  To  the  close  of  his  life 
we  find  Blake  more  or  less  unable  to  distinguish  bMween  fact 
iind  fancy  ;  between  what  he  had  learnt  from  other  artists,  or 
from  the  books  which  he  was  illustrating,  and  the  immediate 
inspirations  of  his  own  fertile  genius.  Add  to  this  his  total 
inexperience  as  a.  writer;  that  though  he  read  much,  he  read  (as 
his  notes  on  Lord  Bacon  anrl  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  prove)  without 
judgment,  and  was  early  seized  on  by  Ossian  and  Swcdenbor^ ; 
that  he  was  apt  to  5],>eak,  as  self-trained  men  are  wont,  without 
reserve  or  c^ualiRcation  ;  nav,  wlien  provoked,  was  not  without  a 
pleasure  in  rnvstifying  his  hearer;  lastly,  that  he  was  of  a  pecu- 
liarly vivid,  untiring",  and  courageous  mind,  restrained  by  no 
fears,  and  modified  by  no  counter-arj^umeuts,  nw\  we  have  (wc 
think)  the  key  tn  Blake's  psvcbolngical  peculiarities.  How  these 
aflectcd  his  art,  we  hope  afterwards  to  show. 

Led  away,  perhaps,  by  the  fascination  of  so  peculiar  a  talent 
as  Blake*s,  and  by  tlie  force  with  which  he  ascribed  his  work 
to  direct  internal  prompting,  Mr.  Oilchrist  appears  to  us  very 
decided]}'  to  overrate  Blake's  originality  in  stvle.  '  A  good  deal 
in  PlaKtnan  and  Stothard  may  be  traced  to  Blake,  is,  indeed,  only 
Blake  in  the  vernacular,  classiciscil,  and  (perhaps  half-uncon- 
ioash}  adojnted.     He  was  placed  above  all  need  or  inclination 
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to  borrow  from   others.     His  friend  Fuseli,  with   characteristic 
candour,  used  to  declare  Blake  is  d- d  good  to  steal  from.* 

Whedier  Fuseli,  whose  own  inventive  faculty  outran  his  power 
of  expressing  himself  as  an  artist,  stole  from  Blake,  or  no, 
it  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
works,  that  he,  at  any  rate,  set  a  powerful  impress  upon  Blake. 
They  appear  to  have  become  friends  about  1780,  when  the  ages 
of  the  two  sufficiendy  indicate  the  relation  in  which  they  really 
stood — Blake  twenty-two,  the  enthusiastic  and  highly-educated 
Swiss  thirty-nine.  The  first  important  picture  produced  by 
Fnseli  after  this  date  is  'The  Nightmare.*  This  is  significant, 
both  of  Fuseli  and  of  his  influence  over  Blake,  an  influence  of 
which  BIake*s  style  of  drawing  throughout  his  life,  but  especially 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bears 
unmistakeable  traces.  The  differences  between  the  two  friends 
might,  perhaps,  be  summed  up  thus :  that  Fuseli,  in  spite  of  his 
dreamy  tendencies,  was  saved,  by  his  better  education,  from  the 
aimless  wildness  (ill-named  extravagance  or  madness)  of  Blake ; 
whilst  Blake,  in  his  turn,  possessed  of  a  force  and  tenderness  of 
imagination  to  which  Fuseli  had  no  claim,  saw  and  drew  Visions, 
where  the  other  composed  and  painted  Nightmares. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  gives  no  adequate  proof  of  the  assertions  we 
have  quoted  above  in  reference  to  Flaxman  and  Stothard.  Nor 
does  acquaintance  with  their  works  appear  to  us  in  any  way  to 
confirm  these  assertions.  Here  and  there,  amongst  Flaxman's 
drawings,  occurs  a  visionary  sketch,  which  more  or  less  recalls 
Blake.  Stothard's  graceful  designs,  about  the  middle  of  his  life, 
resemble  in  general  style  Blake's  own  early  manner.  In  most, 
however,  of  their  works,  there  is  no  sign  of  resemblance  ;  nothing 
in  the  exquisite  studies  from  contemporary  life  and  manners  - 
with  which  Flaxman  began  his  career,  or  in  the  delicate  trans- 
fusions from  Raphael  and  Watteau,  recreated  by  his  own  charming 
fancy,  that  characterise  the  close  of  Stothard's  long  and  honoured 
life.  With  the  Hellenic  element  which  forms  the  most  conspicuous 
and  the  best  known  part  of  Flaxman's  genius,  Blake  has  even 
less  of  sympathy.  The  two  artists  are  wide  apart  as  Greek  and 
Goth.  Where  they  resemble  each  other,  the  likeness  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  both  were  influenced  by  the  mystical  religious 
clement  of  the  time.     Allan  Cunningham's  interesting  sketch  * 

gives 

*  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  detailed  Life  of  Flaxman  (we  hope,  not  without 
cft[»oiu  illustrations)  is  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Teniswood.  Ag  an  English  artist 
Flaxman  ranks  with  our  four  or  fivej  greatest  men.  As  a  sculptor,  he  is,  in  oar 
judgment,  beynod  comparison  the  most  gifted  inventor  since  Michel  Angelo. 
When  Canova  came  to  England,  to  be  caressed  by  our  noblemen  of  taste,  his  ^jeoa- 
rotis  Datore  revolted  agunat  the  total  neglect  of  Flaxman.    BviX  Yi\&  ^ctfAvK^  ^^« 
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givrs  us  sojnc^  (^UinpfiGS  into  the  sculptor's  iniw^rllfc,  and  indicates 
how  much  he  was  afTccttril  b^  Sweilenborfj,  as  Jung"  Stilling;  and 
Jacob  Boehmen  affected  Goethe.  Tlic  Uititinction  between  these 
men  anil  RIake  was  that  they  mastered  their  spiritual  enthu- 
siasm. Hence  the  wcrk  of  Guethe  .tnd  F[nsmanij  a*  artists, 
IS  incomparably  more  complete;  for  completfncss  is  impossible 
without  sanity.  Yet  Blake's  art,  from  the  nuthor's  spli-ab.indcm- 
mcnt  to  his  imaginations,  wtplils  a  certain  wild  ami  pntrancing- 
power  over  sympathetic  natures.  It  speakK  to  tlie  hiittated. 
Every  bint  to  them  seems  pregnant  with  meaning',  as  the  letter 
of  Scripture  to  the  alleg^orical  interpreters  of  old.  It  even  gains 
no  little  by  its  very  impprfection  and  want  of  purpose,  as  the 
weather-stains  on  a  wall,  or  the  c'inders  of  the  grate,  present 
landscapes  and  faces  to  a  dreamy  mind.  Those  to  whom  soch 
art  speaks  are  apt,  pprhaps,  to  overrate  at  once  its  intrinsic  value, 
and  their  own  taste  in  admirin*  it.  They  forget  that  their 
sympathy  is  so  deep,  precisely  because  a  limitation  in  the  artist's 
genius  fits  in  with  a  limitation  in  themselves.  Some  remarkfi 
in  Plato  may  occur  to  schmTars  here,  *  The  poetry  of  the  sober 
man»'  said  Socrates,  '  is  annihilated  before  the  ptwtry  of  the 
enthusiast'  But  he  is  careful  tn  addj  *  1  too  am  a  prophet,  but  not 
altogether  an  enthusiastic  prophet/"  In  truth,  there  was  no  risk^ 
amidst  the  well  balanced  nature  and  cultivation  of  the  Athenians, 
if  Plftto  preached  the  necessity  of  rapture,  ei^thusiasio,  madness, 
or  however  we  may  try  to  translate  one  of  the  many  untrans- 
ferable words  of  that  perfect  languajre,  for  success  in  art.  No 
jwople  were  more  thoroughly  aware  than  his  countrymen,  that 
this  ecstasy  must  repose  on  underlyinp  sanity  and  moderation. 
They  said  to  thernsclves,  with  Hamlet,  that  *in  the  very  torrent, 
tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  their  passion,  they  must  acquire  and 
brfi^ct  a  temperance^*  for  only  thus  could  perfect  things  and 
things  for  all  time  be  produced.  It  was  thus  that  Phidias  and 
Platoj  Tlmcydides  and  Sophocles  worked,  and  Flaxman  after 
them.  Their  creations,  like  those  of  all  the  very  hiji;!]est  men, 
tremble  with  suppressed  emotion.  They  are  white  hot  with  the 
fire  of  imagination.  Yet  they  never  abandon  their  majestic 
ealm  ;  they  never  outstep  the  tenderest  lines  of  grace ;  they  unite 
the  strength  of  man  to  the  reserve  of  maidenhood — in  one  wort!, 
they  arc  nane. 

\Vc  set  a  value  on  William  Blake's  gt>nius  which  will,  perhaps. 


that  of  oor  intelEi^Tit  for«i^  critic*  ngninst  Mme  nfthoK  cculptors  trlio  aro  cov 
l^hioDshte  smotift  us)  ytat  miaHj'  ttriheMl«d,  It  ie  one  of  the  innumt-rnljltf  [iroofit 
how  dead  llir  Kij^IJeIi  niiiii(3  is  to  the  lii^h^st  of  tbc  Fine  Ans,  t^al  weKhoiiId  Hibtc 
had  to  wait  fori>  j-cart  for  tbu  biognph;.  But  we  hope,  nunc?  dmtam  ttdit  aninuu. 
'  Phiedriis,  t.  ill.  xsit. 
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aiipcar  *  madness'  to  the  'sober  man'  of  Plato's  dialo^e.  Mr. 
Oilcbtist,  even  thoug^h  the  last  iiiichIc rating*  touches  which  a  man 
Iff  sense  generally  finds  proper  to  give  his  book  are  inevitably 
absent,  keeps  himself  clear^  on  the  wKole,  iVom  extravagant  or 
faoaiie  estimate  of  his  subject  Yet  it  may  be  espedient  thus  to 
premise  the  limitations  under  which  the  ait  of  this  remarkable 
man  was  pi'odjced,  as  general  conditions  which  will  undierlie 
the  estimate  we  shall  try  to  ma.ke  of  It,  There  is  small  profit  in 
that  overpraise,  even  of  the  dead,  to  which  a  proverb  tliat  has 
fiuellered  many  a  knave  invites  us.  BLake,  at  any  rate,  is  ^reat 
enoug'h  to  bear  iij7  nisi  rerum  for  bis  epitaph.  By  reco|inising' 
that  much  in  him,  ?i&  with  all  other  men,  was  ilue  to  the  circum- 
atinccs  uf  bis  age,  and  that  everywhere  in  Ui$  art  he  fell  short 
of  completeness,  often  of  mtHleration,  we  do  nat  impair  bis  claim 
tty  the  extraordinary  ^ift  in  which  he  probably  lias  had  no 
superior^  and  by  which  we  desii'e  at  once  to  sum  up  our  impres- 
sion of  \i\<A  geniu$ — the  gift  nf  imag-iiiative  intensitv. 

Returning  to  the  narrative  of  Blake's  youth,  Mr.  Gilchrist 
tells  a  story  that  he  visited  Reynolds, 'and  received  from  him 
the  advice  'to  work  with  less  extravagance  and  more  simplicity, 
and  to  correct  bis  drawing.'  The  President  must  have  been 
Advanced  in  lile  and  Blake  a  youth  at  the  period  of  this  visit. 
Tliey  were  not,  indeed,  men  likely  at  any  time  to  understand 
each  otber^  The  younger  artist  hatl  also  in  him  the  darrowness 
of  liie  half-eduratcd  or  'self-made'  man,  united  Co  die  firmness 
of  t'oiist^iuus  power.  Yet  no  one  can  doubt  Utat,  had  Blake  been 
able  to  accept  the  counsel,  he  would  not  have  been  tlie  *  Pictor 
Ignotus'  which  Mr,  Gilchrist  has  happily  named  bim4  The 
result  was  that  he  confused  through  life  his  distike  at  Reynolds's 
implied  criticism  with  his  dislike  of  Reynolds's  method  in 
painting,  and  expressed  his  feelings  in  sundry  comments  which 
might,  we  think,  have  been  much  better  left  to  the  privacy  of 
the  note-bfMiks  in  which  they  were  jotted  down  by  their  irritable 
iUid  neglecti'd  author. 

On  tiae  close  of  his  apprenticeship,  Blake  set  up  as  an  artist 
after  his  own  faahion^  making  bis  livelihood  as  a  professed 
engraver,  and  before  long"  marrying  a  lively  and  generous-hearted 
girl,  whose  loving  fidelity  to  her  wild  and  gifted  husband  through 
more  than  fortj  struggling  jears  proves  that  she  did  not  regret 
her  frank  acceptance  of  his  brief  and  characteristic  courtship. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  age  of  Knglish  lino-engraving, 
.ind  Blake  appears  to  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  business,  io 
which  the  frieudship  of  Stuthard,  then  rising  into  popularity, 
probably  intrtHluced  him.  The  vignettes  bv  Blake,  which  we 
have  been  able  to  identify,  are  cut  with  delicacy  avift.  «^w\V 
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and  tlie  oxtremitLes  treated  with   care ;   but  thicy  never  exhibit 
a  trafe  of  the  artist's  own  style — a  curious  prool'  iii  st^ll-tnasterj. 

Meanwhile,  hoft-ever,  the  imajrinatian  within  him  wag  active. 
Honpstly  as  he  might  accept  tlie  business  by  which  he  was  to 
live,  it  was  in  the  intervals  when  he  eould  be  himself  that  Blak*-" 
found  his  real  life.  For  some  years  he  had  worked  in  puttinfj 
some  of  his  thickcoming  fancies  on  paper  in  the  form  ot' verse, 
and  painting  others  in  watcr-coluiir,  A  striking'  desig-n,  repre- 
senting Plague  as  one  of  the  attendant  horrors  of  war,  engravfil 
in  the  *  Life/  shows  that  by  1784  the  main  elements  of  his  at^le 
were  already  formed,  although  we  have  seen  other  early  spe- 
cimens much  les$  marked  with  hb  rniinner. 


*%^i:^L:-^'^ 


Tlie  poftry  <^mp  into  print  through  the  aid  of  Flaxman  and 
of  a  kindly-Eiatured  couple  earned  Mathewu,  who,  about  1763, 
introduced  Blake  to  a  literary  circle  which  met  at  their  houst'. 

tThe  volume  is  amongst  the  rarisi^ima  of  collectors,  vying  in 
scarcity  with  some  uf  the  Elizabethan  books  of  verse;  tint  dnps 
the  resemblance  stop  here  For  this  singular  genius^  original  in 
everything,  had,  from  his  youth,  according  to  the  testtinonv  ot 
Dr.  Mnlkin,  been  a  diligent  reader  uf  our  early  poetry,     Shak- 

speari; 's. 
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speare's  Poems  and  Sonnets,  and  Ben  Jonson's  '  Underwoods/ 
are  specially  noted;  and  although,  by  1770,  students  of  the 
Elizabethan  literature  were  probably  less  unfrequent  than  Mr. 
Gilchrist  supposes,  yet  it  is  very  remarkable  that  these  lyrical 
writers  should  have  been  selected  for  his  models,  with  instinctive 
taste  and  insight,  by  an  engraver's  lad  some  thirty  years  before 
the  date  of  the  ballads  in  which  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  first 
made  their  submission  to  antiquity.  A  copious  selection  from 
these,  and  from  Blake's  later  poems,  has  been  wisely  added  to 
the  Life.  We  cannot,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  join  with 
Mr.  G.  Rossetti  in  that  bias  of  mind  which  treats  imperfect 
su^estiveness  with  the  honours  due  to  finished  art ;  but  a  little 
fanaticism  may  be  readily  pardoned  to  the  editor,  if  not  precisely 
the  first  admirer,  of  such  exquisitely  tender  and  original  stanzas 
u  occur  amongst  Blake's  earlier  poems.  It  is  sad  but  instructive 
to  watch  their  steady  decline,  not  less  in  poetry  than  in  meaning, 
as  Blake  endeavoured  to  express  ideas  which  could  only  be 
mastered  by  that  sane  experience  of  life  and  of  literature  which 

•  lay  80  far  distant  from  the  circumstances  of  his  career.     But 

lien,  in  youth,  and  yet  unvitiated  in  his  mental  vision  by  the 

it^Ustortlng  fog  of  religious  mysticism,  he  poured  forth  his  fine 

'^^tturtincts  in  '  strains  of  unpremeditated  art,*  he  could  write  with 

UjUl  most  unusual  delicacy  of  touch  and  music  of  expression.     His 

vVones  at  fourteen  may  be  fairly  set  beside  any  specimens  of  early 

prDioise  we  know  of. 

To  the  Muses. 

Whether  on  Ida's  shady  brow. 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  tho  Sost, 
;'^  Tho  chambers  of  the  sun  that  now 

'  j^  From  ancient  melody  have  ceased ; 

-^'  Whether  in  Heaven  ye  wander  fair, 

'^^  Or  the  green  comers  of  the  earth, 

\  Or  tho  blue  regions  of  the  air, 

Where  the  melodious  winds  have  birth ; 

Whether  on  crystal  rocks  ye  rove 

Beneath  tho  bosom  of  tbo  sea, 
Wandering  in  many  a  coral  grovo ; 

Fair  Nine,  forsaking  Poetry ; 

How  have  you  left  the  ancient  love 

That  bards  of  old  enjoy'd  in  you ! 
The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move, 

The  Bound  is  forced,  the  notes  are  few. 

Blake's  brief  poetical  career  may  be  traced  in  Mr.  Gilchrist's 
volumes,  through  the  'Songs  of  Innocence'  (1789V  ibe'^xv^* 
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of  Experience*  (1794),  and  some  few  pieces  now  first  printed 
&om  \ii&  MS.,  to  the  mystical  strains  in  wbich,  amidst  a  torrent 
of  high-sounding  phrases  and  oracular  nnnunriations,  Iiere  and 
there  a  glimpse,  not  simply  of  meaning'^  but  iif  profoiind  spiritual 
insight,  relieves  for  a  moment,  if  it  does  not  repay,  the  labour 
of  perusal.  Our  criticism  would  seem  pxactly  such  as  might  fit 
the  writings  of  insane  genius.  We  think  tliat  no  one  wlio,  igno- 
rant of  their  author's  life,  opened  '^Jeru&alem'  or  'AJblon,' 
*  Los/  'Ahania,'  *  America,'  and  the  rest,  would  assign  them 
a  different  orig'in. 

Clouds  roll  heavy  npon  the  Alps  round  Enusaoau  and  Voltaire, 
And  on  tho  mountaiiiii  of  Lcbanuu  ruund  thu  dcccas'd  guds  uf  Asia, 
And  on  the  deaerts  of  Africa  round  llio  Fallen  Angela. 
Tho  GuaidiiUi  Prince  of  Albion  bumg  in  his  nightly  tent  I 

Or  bow,  except  as  a  contribution  from  St.  Luke^s,  should  the 
respectable  public  of  1804,  to  whom  Hayley  was  a  poetj  and 
Wordsworth  a  heretical  innovator,  receive  such  an  announcement 
as  prefaced  Blake's  epic  of  *  Jerusalem'? 

Shkbp.  Goatb. 

Tci  the  PtibUc, 

Aftor  my  three  yoars'  slumber  on  the  banka  of  occfln,  I  again 
ddsplay  my  giant  forms  to  tho  pubhc^  my  former  giantfi  and  fairies 
having  roccivBd  the  highest  reward  poseiblc. 

Yet  we  are  convinced  no  judgment  would  be  more  false  than 
that  which  should  !tet  thesi?  down  as  the  utterances  of  insanity. 
They  are  simply  the  singular  forms  taken  by  t*>tal  inexperience 
m  literature,  combined  with  the  wish  to  express  in  words  what 
can  only  be  expressed  in  drawings ;  the  writer  being  aldo  a  man 
of  fervent  genius  and  entire  disregard  to  everything  but  the  ei- 
pressjon  of  what  he  thinks  the  truth.  Blake,  says  Mr.  Samuel 
I'almer,  himself  a  water-colour  painter  of  no  small  poetical 
faculty  aud  technical  power,  in  an  excellent  letter  of  remi- 
niscences, *  wanted  that  balance  of  the  faculties  which  might 
have  assisted  him  in  matters  extraneous  to  bis  profession.  He 
sai£>  ecertfthiiiff  tfirout/fi  art;  and,  in  matters  beyond  its  range, 
exalted  it  from  a  witness  intoajwtge.*  One  of  his  most  favourite 
aphorisms,  '  Art  is  Christianity,  and  Christianity  is  Art,'  explains 
the  modus  overciuH  of  Blake,  when  working  at  bis  own  free  will. 

■  It  may  be  compared  with  that  phrase,  *  The  Beautiful  is  the 
I    Good,  and  the  Good  the  Beautiful,'  which,  like   many   similar 

■  word-juggles,  has  fascinated  more  than  one  gifted  man.     Smh  a 

■  nature  is  led,  by  an  impulse  he  cannot  resist,  into  grappHng  wUh 
I  those  problems  which  wider  mental  cultivation  and  experience 
I    of  life  would  warn  him  should  be  touched  with  reserve  and  mm- 
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mantling  ability,  or  not  touched  at  all.  The  identity  of  the 
visible  and  invisible,  or  rather,  the  recognition  of  the  ideal  world 
as  the  true  real  (forcibly  set  forth  in  his  Notes  on  a  drawing  of 
the  *  Last  Judgment,'  vol.  ii.),  the  mystery  of  evil,  the  real  mean- 
ing of  sin, — these,  and  a  few  other  like  subjects  of  high  import, 
haunted  Blake  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  imaginative  nature. 
Here  and  there  he  says  on  them  a  few  words  of  marvellous  force 
and  tenderness.  It  is  possible  that^  had  his  whole  training  and 
career  been  diiferent,  he  might  have  been  the  Coleridge  of  his 
time.  But  be  was  born  an  artist ;  and  only  by  this  standard  is 
it  fair  or  possible  to  judge  him.  *  Nothing  can  withstand  the 
fury  of  my  course  among  the  stars  of  God,  and  in  the  abysses  of 
the  accuser.*  *  I  have  composed  an  immense  number  of  verses  on 
CUP  gfrand  theme,  similar  to  Homer's  Iliad  or  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,*  wrote  the  enthusiastic  Blake  to  his  friend  Mr.  Butts, — *an 
immense  poem,  which  seems  to  be  the  labour  of  a  long  life,  all 
produced  without  labour  or  study.'  There  are,  certainly,  few 
proofs  of  '  labour  or  study'  in  the  instalment  of  the  work  hitherto 
published.     But  this  was  not  his  metier. 

Nob  alio  mentes,  alio  divisimus  aur^ 
Jure  igitur  vincemnr. 

It  is  in  the  brief  stanzas  which  Blake  wrote  before  the  evil 
spirit  of  mysticism  and  the  chimera  of  regenerating  England  by 
a  new  Christianity  of  Art  took  possession  of  his  mind,  that  we 
find  his  genuine  claims  to  rank  among  our  poets.  Such  are 
eminently  *The  Lamb,'  *The  little  Black  Boy,*  'The  Blossom,' 

*  The  Chimney-sweeper,'  the  'Laughing*  and   '  Cradle*  Songs, 

*  Infant  Joy,'  the  first  *  Nurse's  Song,*  and  the  *  Wild  Flower.* 
Some  of  these  little  pieces,  by  their  melody  and  a  certain  sup- 
pressed symbolism  of  meaning,  remind  us  of  Shelley.  We  quote 
two,  regretting  that  we  have  not  space  for  a  fuller  analysis : — 

Ntaree't  Song. 

When  the  voices  of  children  are  heard  on  the  green, 

And  laughing  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
My  heart  is  at  rest  within  my  breasl^ 

And  everything  else  is  still. 
Then  come  home,  my  children,  the  sun  is  gone  down. 

And  the  dews  of  night  arise ; 
Gome,  come,  leave  off  play,  and  let  us  away 

Till  the  morning  appears  in  the  skies. 

No,  no,  let  us  play,  for  it  is  yet  day, 

And  we  cannot  go  to  sleep ; 
Besides,  in  the  sky  the  litUe  birds  fly. 

And  thQ  hills  are  all  covered  with  sheen. 
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Well,  well,  go  and  play  till  tliQ  light  fedcs  afrnj, 

And  then  go  homo  to  bi.^ : 
The  little  ODOB  leapt^  and  shouted,  irnd  l&ngh'd. 

And  all  the  hillu  echoiid, 

In/an(  Joy. 

"I  hftVG  no  nama  j 
I  am  but  two  dnys  old/' 
■What  shall  I  C4iil  thee? 
"  I  linppy  am, 
Joy  is  my  oame." 
Sneot  joy  boftiU  thoc  I 

Pretty  joy ! 

Swoet  joy,  but  two  days  old  I 

Sweet  joy  I  call  tlioe  : 

Thou  doBt  sialic ; 

1  eing  the  whllu. 

Sweet  joy  btl'iiU  thcu  ! 

The  'Song's  of  Tnnorence,'  Blake's  first  publication,  are  a 
specimen  of  that  original  and  truly  artist-Iiko  manner  in  ivhich 
almost  idi.  lits  otvn  independent  works  were  pniduocd.  Kach 
poem  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  arabesque,  with  fig-ure-vig- 
nettps  mtersppraed,  which  bearreferonce  to  the  poem.  The  wortfe, 
with  the  outline  of  the  decoration,  are  engraved  on  metal,  in  a 
style  so  eminently  simple  and  efTcctivc  that  it  is  wonderful  it 
should  not  have  been  more  often  employed.  The  procfiss  may 
be  descriljed  as  a  reversed  etchinff,  the  lig-hts  beinp;  bitten  out 
with,  acid,  and  the  darks  printed  from  the  surface  left,  in  the 
manner  of  a  woodcut.  The  ehiaroscuro  of  these  outlines  is 
admirable;  anvdiintr  Ip^s  mechaniral,  or  further  from  the  neat 
work  which  delights  the  vulgar  iii  all  ranks,  cannot  l)e  imapned,* 
They  may  be  fairly  compared,  in  these  respects,  with  the  famous 

*  Blakt',  much  latter  in  his  life,  eiifiravsJ  a  ivw  wondculs,  speeimen&  of  nhic)i 
are  included  iil  the  '  LitV.'  liiidti  as  Ibese  ore  in  a  iMhiiicuL  ■way-,  ibcy  »re  perfect 
eXanipk'jj  of  imuginalivc  pOw<.-f.  Jivery  UiUcli  ti-Ils.  Albt-rt  Durer's  work,  or 
Bewick's,  ia  hardly  inor«  original ;  and,  I  ike  nil  rqalLy  high  |irt,nith  tlieir  BJutpIicity 
tlLty  Leave  nn  iiiiprb^ion  of  strange  inystcnouKne&S'^^f  ^oirething  tinat  one  ciumat 
mthaiut.  It  islo  l«?rL-^;rfHed  thai  i.-iigruvi]]f;  uf  this  tiiialily  sliuulil  iiavpbe<ru  almost 
eittnguieluil  in  Kn^laud  in  fiivour  of  tJwn  tricky  sparkle  aud  mindless  minute- 
ness which  too  often  j>n.'iit>Q)inali2  in  ih^'  pt-puisir  budscape-siiries.  Many  of  the 
cuts  ID  Dr.  N.  Macleoil's  periodifal,  Mjimd  Wonie,'  arc^  howevtr,,  honoiinible 
exceptions  to  the  '  iJuok  of  Ueauty  '  scyli'  ju»t  ooticed-  Blaki^,  with  a  tniih  whicii 
bis  epagnkius  do  not  alw&ys  toucli,  lias  Ta&rked  with  lepiCmiAtu  bUteme^fi  af 
RarcTVHQ  »  trikit  in  tliL-  Enfclisti  mind  which  is  certainly  nol  lesi  Ealieut  dqw  thati 
in  the  age  ibul  iicgkcttd  him  :— 

Give  peDBioQs  to  the  karned  pijr. 

Or  the  hare  playing  na  a  tnbor; 
Ati^tiu  ca.li  I14.-VIT  see  perf^cLJun 

But  In  tbc  jouni'Oyinin'»  labour. 

etc  hi  D]^ 


etcliings  wMch  Tumermade  fur  his  *  LiberStudiorum/  Turner's 
were  the  foundation  for  ttc  light  and  shade  of  the  mezzotint  in 
wHieli  the  plates  were  finished.  Blake's  were  similarly  meant  for 
completion  in  colour.  And  the  colour  is  not  less  nrij^inal  anil 
perfect  in  its  way  tlmn  the  etching;  and  the  desig-ns.  Nothinfj  so 
tenderly  vivid,  so  gay  with  almost  rainboiv  lucidity  and  sweet- 
ness (not  escluding  more  forcible  effects),  hns  been  seen  in  art  since 
the  days  of  Ang'elico.  The  little  *  San^s  of  Innocence,'  in  IJluke's 
most  finished  copies  (for  the  copies  differ  in  merit),  are  like 
what  one  might  fancy  of  a  f;xiry's  missal.  Some  valuable  and 
sympathetic  remarks  on  the  colour-system  of  this  and  of  the 
artist's  later  works  will  be  found  in  Mr.  G.  Rossetti's  supple- 
mentary chapter,  and  in  his  concluding  note  to  the  secontl 
volume. 

Blake,  in  the  steady  friendship  of  Flaxman  a.nd  Stothard, 
possessed  a  powerful  lever  t<j  move  public  recognition  ;  and  the 
'Songs  of  Inncjcence*  appear  to  have  had  as  fair  a  success  as 
originality  in  its  first  essay  can  ever  hope  for  in  this  country. 
Unhappily  for  himself  and  for  us,  that  obstinate  element  which  is 
torely  absent  from  genius,  and  which  natural  quickness  of  mind 
combined  with  imperfect  mental  culture  alwavs  intensify  to  the 
uttermost,*  led  Blake  into  that  unsafe  piophetic  region^  where, 
whilst  ivc  svmpatbisc  throughout  with  the  noble  nature  and  un- 
worldly loftiness  of  the  man,  and  are  amazed  at  the  imaginative 
power  of  his  work,  we  have  to  lament  that  so  much  grandeur 
and  so  much  skill  should  be  wasted  on  the  uuintellig-ible^.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  careful  account  which  Mr.,  fjilchrist 
has  given  of  the  singular  illustrated  pt}ems  which  Blake  produced 
between  17S0  and  1804.  The  artist  has  kept  bis  faculty  moat 
within  bounds  in  the  'Songs  of  Experience  ;'  'Thel'  is  the  most 
purely  graceful  and  idyllic  of  the  Series;  the  *  jMarrbge  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,,'  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  of  Blake's 
fervent  sensibility,  and  of  his  vivid  insigbt  inb>  a  philosophy 
which  he  could  not  grasp  or  master.  There  is  an  irony^  in  the 
Greek  sense,  about  sonie  of  the  'Proverbs  of  Hell,*  as  ho  names 
them,  which  is  truly  sublime.  Occasional  glimpses  of  political 
reference  occur:  the  American  and  French  revolutions  loom 
before  us,  in  allusions  much  like  those  which  Indians  or 
African*  may  make  on  debates  in  Parliament:  in  the  *  Milton,' 
tracts  of  Blake's  personal  dispute  with  Hayley  and  Flaxman 
are  dimly  perceptible ;  but  there  is  no  coherence  In  the  tale. 


I 


• 


*  Vt'e  cannot  taalni;  a  iK-tler  Or  &  j^diler  instance  than  ihe  carver  nf  David  Gra\. 
whose  'Luggie"  anil  otber  poems  huve  bptti  IsttJy  edited  by  iht  pmgs  cutl'  of 
R.  M.  UilavB  (Lord  Houghton).  Tbo  tKuk  is  on  msuty  Accounts  well  Morili 
Miulj ;  ibfUgli  non  ret,  letl  qjM,  might  lisf e  bfi-n  thv  pooc  boy's  e^w^iyV- 
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_  Velut  in  sonmis,  octtloe  ubi  knguida  pressit 

TTocto  quies,  nequiJquftm  aridos  eitcuJere  curaua 
VcUo  videmur,  et  in  mediia  confttibiis  mgri 
SuccidimaB.  .... 

Even  so  the  visions  fade  and  fleet  in  these  Sibylline  volumes. 
From  the  very  rare  'Gates  of  Paradise'  (a  tolk-ction  of  small 
etchings)  we  give  two  designs,  Blake  in  this  case  refrained 
from  Ills  customary  iaccompanying:  text :  is  it  to  the  ahicnie  of 
any  text  that  we  roay  ascribe  the  comparative  clearness  of  these 
singularly  powerful  emblems  ? 


I 


-*  '--r^  ="^iwi*r^^^'Tjiiftv¥:iT.-.^-T~ 


alas! 


y^HAT    I-.    JUX 


Si  «V  (mnia^  we  may  again  say^  and  Blake  need  not  havo  been 
so  long  '  Pictor  Ignotus.'  Meanwhile,  turning  from  the  resolute 
visionary's  esoteric  iaboxirs  to  his  outer  life,  in  1797  we  notice 
the  first  ]mp>rtant  work  on  which  he  was  employed  on  com- 
mission as  a  desig^ner,  the  iUuEtmtetl  edition  of  part  of  Young'* 
'  Night  Thoit^lits.''  Though  this  cannot  rank  with  the  '  Grave* 
and  the  'Job,'  it  has  great  power  in  Blakc^s  peculiar  wav,  and 
must  have,  wr  should  think  (even  if  not  very  successful  as  a 
speculation )t  maile  his  name  known  to  a  lar|[;er  pubtie  than  had 
bppn  reached  by  the  'Songs.'  At  any  rate,  in  1800,  Blake  was 
introduced  by  Fhizman  to  Hayley,  thesomewliat  vain  and  afTectod 
but  good-hearted  and  cultivated  biographer  of  Cowper,     Hajley's 

property 
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property  lay  in  one  of  tte  most  beautiful  reguma  of  the  Sussex 
coast;  and  Uierc,  at  the  villao-c  of  Felpham,  bo  setlleil  Blake  in 
a  pretlv  cottag;©  for  some  four  years,  emphtyiu"'  him  partly  to 
dipsi^n  and  en^raip  illustration*  for  a  series  of  Fables  (to  which 
we  mny  fatrly  sjirV  that  Hnyley  supplied  the  verse,  and  Blake  the 
poetry),  partly  in  those  varnished  tempera  pictures  which  the 
utist  maintnined  were  lefjitirnate  frescoes. 

This  was  BInke's  firstj  and  as  it  pro%"ed,  his  only  experience  of 
conntry  life.  VVrapt  up  in  his  inner  world  as  he  was,  pure  in 
heart  as  aebild,and  little  vexed  by  the  busy  and  harassing  amuse- 
ments of  society,  London  had  nut  been  to  him  that  utter  anti' 
thesis  to  n  sweet  and  happv  eustcnce  which  it  must  be  to  jnost 
poets.  Vet  the  fir^t  draught  of  existence  among;  Woods  and 
farms,  ^rreen  pastures  and  blue  sea,  worked  on  him  with  a  kind 
of  intoxication.  We  know  little  so  Theocritean  in  its  tender 
enthusiasm — little  also  so  penuinelv  characteristic  of  Blake— as 
the  letter  in  whit-h  he  Euwiotmced  his  arrival  at  Felpham  to 
Flaxinan  t-^ 

*  Dear  Scidptor  of  Eternity,-— We  are  safe  arrivtjd  at  our  cottage, 
which  is  more  bc-nutiful  thnn  1  thciiipht  it,  and  more  conTenient.  It  is 
A  porfect  model  for  cottages,  and  I  think  for  palaces  of  magnificence, 
o^j  enlarging,  Hot  altenii|^  its  proportione,  and  adding  crmuncnts  Uid 
not  principles.  Nothing  can  be  more  grand  them  Its  Gimplieity  and 
Bsofnhiese.  Bimplo  without  intricacy,  it  Eeomg  to  be  the  spontaneons 
expression  jf  humanity,  congonial  to  the  wanta  of  man.  No  other 
formed  house  tan  ever  please  mo  so  well,  nor  shall  I  over  be  persuaded, 
I  believe,  that  it  can  be  improved  oitber  in  bcanty  or  use. 

Mr.  Hayley  received  us  with  hie  usual  brotherly  affection.  I 
hsTo  begun  to  work,  Fidpbiun  Is  a  aweet  place  for  sindy,  bccanso  it 
ia  more  spiritual  than  Loudon.  Heaven  opsna  here  on  all  aidee  her 
golden  gates  :  her  windows  are  not  obstructed  by  vapours  ;  voices  of 
oelostiul  iuhabHants  are  more  distinctly  heard,  and  thoir  forms  more 
diBtinctly  seen :  and  my  cottage  is  also  a  shadow  of  their  bouses. 
My  wife  and  eister  are  both  woU,  courtiog  Neptune  foj"  an  embrace. 
Our  jonmcy  was  very  pleaaant ;  and  though  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
laggage^  no  grumhling.  All  was  cheerfulness  and  gowl  humour  on 
the  rcMid,  and  yet  wc  conld  not  arrive  at  our  cottnge  hcfore  half  past 
eleven  at  night,  owing  to  tho  nep^nBary  shifting  of  our  luggago  from 
one  chaise  to  another;  for  we  had  seven  different  chaises,  and  ns 
maay  different  driverfl^  "Wo  sot  out  between  sii  and  seven  in  the 
maming  of  Thursday,  with  sixteen  heavy  boiea  and  portfolios  fall  of 
prints. 

And  now  begins  a  now  lifo,  becanee  anol^er  covering  of  earth  Ib 
shaken  off,  I  am  more  famed  in  Heaven  for  my  works  than  1  could 
well  conceive.  In  my  bfain  are  gtudics  and  charobcrs  filled  with 
books  and  pietureB  of  old,  which  I  wrote  and  painted  in  ages  of 
eternity  before  my  mortal  life ;  and  those  works  arc  the  delight  and 


Ktudj  of  urcliaiigcla.    Why  thon  ehoTild  I  bo  aDxintis  abont  tke  riohee 
or  famtj  of  mortality  P     Tho  Lord  our  Father  will  do  for  uh  and  with 

08  according  to  his  DiviBu  will,  for  our  good. 

Ton,  0  doiur  Flaxuian  I  aro  &  enblimo  arcliangel, — my  frioud  and 
rompRiiion  from  eternity.  In  theDivino  liusom  is  our  dwelling-place, 
I  look  back  into  the  regions  of  rcrainiscence,  imd  bohold  our  ancient 
jlftyB  before  this  earth  appeared  in  its  vegetated  mortality  to  my  mortal 
Tcgotatod  eyes.  I  aec  our  houaes  of  eternity  which  cun  never  bo 
FjoporiLted,  though  oiir  mortal  vehicles  abcrnld  Etjtnd  at  the  remoteet 
comers  of  heaven  from  ciich  other. 

Farewell,  my  beat  friend  i  Ik;membcr  rac  and  ray  wife  in  love  and 
frtendfiliip  to  our  dear  Mrs.  Plaxman,  TviLom  wo  artlently  desire  to 
Hutertaiii  beneath  our  thatched  roof  of  rustod  gold.  And  believe  mo 
for  ever  to  remain  your  gmtcful  nnd  aflectioQfttc 

William  Blake. 

FfJphmi,  Sepf.  21,  1800,  Sundnij  Mrni'ing. 

I'W  a  time,  all  went  well  with,  the  artist  and  liig  potron.  Blake 
even  entered  into  common  wavs  sn  far  as  tu  pLiint  likenesses  and 
give  lessons  in  drnwing  umongst  net^bbouring  fumilies.  Hut  no 
two  natures  coulil  be  more  essentiuUy  opposed  than  those  of  the 
artist  Blake  and  the  dilettante  Hayiey.  There  was  aU'j  an  ele- 
ment of  inltiibilit^  and  suspicion  in  Blake,  such  as,  indeed,  the 
self-made  man  is  peculiarly  exposed  to — a  sort  of  ono-sideil  keen- 
ness and  unbalanced  sense  of  jnfustice,  which  led  him  afterwards 
to  dissensions  with  more  valuable  friends  than  the  Poet  of  Felp- 
ham.  A  curious  villag-e  quarrel  with  a  drunken  soldier,, — 
reminding  us  somewhat  of  the  story  of  a  spy  who  was  set^  in 
those  bitter  political  days,  to  report  on  Coleridge, — completed 
Blake's  annoyance  ;  and  the  current  of  his  life  resumed  its  ancient 
way.  He  returned  to  London  ;  there,  amidst  comparative  neg;lect 
and  noble  poverty,  to  work  out  not  only  those  visionary  po<?!ng  ia 
-wfliich  he  tbriught  his  genius  found  its  luHest  expressi<Pj:],  but  to 
create,  at  the  sujfgcstion  of  otheis,  those  other  works  where  his 
intensity  of  spiritual  insight,  re&tniined  within  intelligible  limits, 
reached  higher  altitudes,  and  sounded  deeper  depths,  by  virtue  of 
its  enforced  concentration. 

Of  tlie  'Jerusalem  '  and  the  '  Milton,'  eiecuted  soon  aftPt  what 
Blake  called  his  *threc  years*  slumljer  on  the  banks  of  Ocean,' 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  latter,  amidst  its  incoherent  philo- 
sophicsj  contains  a  lovely  description  of  some  spring  morning  at 
Fclpham^wdiich  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  judiciously  reprinted.  Grand 
and  inventive  as  are  the  mystic  desig-ns  of  these  two  works^  and 
highly  as  they  are  now  prized  by  intelli^nt  men  (a  copy  of  the 
'Jerusalem'  sold  the  other  day  for  50/.),  they  were  not  works 
from  which  any  artist  could  reasonably  expect  an  immetliate 

return 
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retam.  Blake,  indeed,  i^ndured  penury  with  all  the  hproism 
whith  is  ascribed  to  Epictetus,  in  that  most  noble  and  muH 
tQucbing  of  tbe  many  noble  and  toucblng  epitaphs  which  Uif 
Greeks  have  left  us : — 

AriuAof    EiriVrjjriic  yn'ii^Ji*',  tut  auip   ufajriipoct 

Even  so  the  artist  toiled  on  in  the  long  laborious  meclianlcal 
process  of  rendering  his  thickly  crowding;  imaginations,  within 
dinghy  lodgings  in  South  Molton  Street,  '  poor,  and  sick  in  body, 
and  beloved  by  the  gods/*  *  If  &  tnau,"  said  Epicletus,  'desires 
to  advance,  for  the  sake  of  the  inner  life,  he  will  endure  to  be 
thought  a  lool  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  at  once  liis  own  fixed 
purpose  of  following  nature,  and  the  things  of  this  world.  He 
who  has  the  one,  must  nf(>lect  the  other.'  f  In  the  spirit  of  thia 
crectl  it  was  that  Blake  lived.  His  unconscious  adoption  of  it 
is  one  of  the  many  mental  peculiarities  which  help  us  to  com- 
prehend the  stmngieness  of  his  work  as  an  artist ;  a  phenomenon 
which  no  oiie  phrase  ran  adequately  explain.  We  have  noticed 
those  features  in  his  early  training,  which  partly  account  tor  the 
singularities  which,  in  the  noble  phrase  of  Jefemy  Taylor,  *  tlie 
world  misestecmed  as  madness.'  We  have  now  to  add  that  Blake 
tQ&y  be  nho  regarded  as  a  man  who  was  nut,  as  most  men  must  be, 
tied  down  to  the  century  in  which  he  Jived.  His  mind  dealt  with 
the  great  elementary  problems  of  all  ages.  His  art  mnged  in  a 
primarv  world,  where  the  first  forms  of  all  created  things  were 
dimly  seen  emerging  from  a  creative  chaos.  Blake  himself  may  Iw 
said  to  ha%'e  lived  apart  from  chronology.  In  turn  he  was  a  philo- 
sopher of  the  early  Hellenic  world,  ivith  Heraclitus,  when  he 
uttered  his  dark  sayings  |  or  of  the  Homan  time^  in  his  practical 
life,  with  Epictetus  ;  or,  again,  he  seemed  one  of  the  Freemasons 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  his  passion  for  Gothic  art  and  mysticism  ; 
or  an  anchorite  in  some  muuntain-cell,  in  his  realistic  belief  in 
the  world  of  dream  and  vision ;  or  a  paet  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
in  his  own  exquisite  lyrics.  Whilst,  in  one  sense,  a  markedly 
individual  man,  there  is  another  in  which  we  might  say  that  he 
wanted  individuality.      Hence  his  incompleteness  in  art;  hence, 

*  'An  w&s  T^crcatioii  enough  for  Blake.  Work  iuvlt  nu  pleasure,  and  any 
work—engraving,  while  he  wns  at  it,  almost  as  mttch  ns  de&i^j.  He  irorkM 
•tcftdilv  on  tbroiigh  health  ard  fickncsB.  dace  a.  youcg  arliat  cuJU'd.  pnd  com- 
plained of  beitiR  vcrj  ill  — whnt  was  he  to  do?  "  Oh,"  said  Blake,  "/n*wr  ttop 
fvr  tmylhimj;    I  ^pork  on,  wfietfier  ill  or  vot."  '—'  Life,'  Vgl.  I.,  p.  246. 

t  '  Enchcindion,'  ch,  xvii.  In  twi-  ivrbr  we  have  followed  the  reading  of 
Simjilicins.  May  vrv  eipres*  a  wIbIi  that  Mr.  MBtthew  Arnold,  whose  beamiful 
>eriiticiun  on  AntotiiiiuB,  publLsbed  lately  in  one  of  the  MagBidiies,  gives  proof  aku 
of  bii  akiil  ELnd  lute  as  &  tranKlBlor,  vould  render  Ihe  little  llsndbuok  of  Etti:t«^v>% 
iBtiv  Bcholnrly  and  rendable  Kiiglisli?'  , 


I 

I 
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also,  his  manifold  s(|ggestiveness.  Looking:  ^^  lif^j  ^s  it  were,  a 
priori,  bis  rendering  of  human  character  is  feeble*;  'his  faces 
are  almost  all  naturtil  types,  instead  of  giving  infinitely  blended 
shades  nf  expression."  But  these  nntural  types  are  treated  with 
surh  power  and  iiisig'ht,  that  lie  claims  no  remote  kinship,  in 
iliis  respect,  with  the  mightv  Buonarroti,  It  is  useful  to  look  at 
so  sing'idar  und  fjifted  a  man  as  this,  in  the  light  of  all  the  sii*- 
gestions  that  appear  to  bear  on  him.  But,  meanwhile,  the  painter 
of  this  century,  with  all  his  industry^  was  in  no  remote  prospect 
of  ruin  and  slanatjon. 

Cromcli,  an  engraver  and  publisher^  by  commissioning  Blake 
in  1805  to  illustrate  'The  Grave,*  a  p>em  by  a  Scottish  minister 
named  Blair^  at  once  did  something  to  rescue  Blake  from  utter 
poverty^  and  gtive  occasion  to  the  production  of  one  of  his  best 
and  sanest  works.  For  this  service  we  are  so  grateful  to  Cromek, 
that  we  would  wish  that  liic  little  disputes  which  arose,  during 
and  after  tlie  transaction,  between  the  unworldly  and  irritable 
artist^  and  the  keen  but  not  nnkindlv  or  ungenerous  speculator, 
hatl  been  passed  over  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  enters  into  the  con- 
tTfjvrrsy  at  some  length.  We  are  content  with  remarking  that, 
in  his  zeal  for  Blake,  the  biographer  puts  a  construction  which 
the  cvidcnco  does  not  require  on  Cromek's  conduct,  and  which, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  honourablcnessof  Mr.  Gilcbrist^s  nature, 
had  lie  been  spared  to  publish  the  book,  he  would  probabli-  have 
been  willing  to  modify.*  Cromek,  at  any  rate^  was  not  dpficient 
in  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  work,  and,  by  one  step  which 
annoyed  Blake,  he  really  did  much  to  promote  his  popularity. 
The  designs  were  engraved  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Scbiavonetti. 
By  this,  no  doubt,  somolhtng  of  the  first-liand  quality  which 
Blake  xvould  have  thrown  into  his  own  work  was.  sacrificed.  But 
eyetyonc  who  looks  at  Blake's  Illustrations  to  Young,  before 
noticed,  will  admit  that  the  translation  of  his  startling-  visions 
into  the  common  lang-uage  of  engraving  was  a  vast  advantage  in 
securing  the  attention  of  ordinary  judges.     It  is  probable  that 


•  W<y  MMoct,  however,  pass  over  ■wiibout  s  word  of  pretest  the  violent  Imigiiape 
in  which  Mr.  D.  G.  RoucCti  {note  on  p.  118,  Vol.  11.)  has  «n(iorseil  maku'a 
cbargps  u^inst  liis  LiTolher-arliats.  Even  were  \\iQsie  aociisntions  nf  plagiarism 
'coastiiiit '  iri  the  papps  wbich  follow  (which  w  do  not  find  lo  Ijc  the  case), 
Mr.  KoBKtCi  should  nave  renKjntK-rt-d  that  flomeLhin^  beyouil  Ihe  aSibCrtioD  of 
BlaJte  ifi  reignirei]  wlieu  Statliard  and  Fl&xtQB»  are  tlie  subjects  of  Gtit:h  911  attack. 
His  remark  that  'justice  pf^rcsives  these  words  to  be  true  '  k  unsupponed  hy  an^ 
GTidpuce  hfire  adducc-d.  It  ig  not  proved  that  ^ven.  the  idea  ai  inuntiu^  ihe 
'Canterbury  PilgriinB '  was  horroweid  W  Stothard;  and  (lie  two  pictures,  as 
every  one  knows,  and  aa  Utake  bimEelf  ilUlioctly  asserts,  art.^  t^itlly  difgimilDt'. 
The  Iniih  is,  tlinl  Blake  ((o  aiij't'icept  Uiii  dislorted  visinn  of  pnrlisanhLipi  standa 
BB  little  in  need  of  ccrtiGcatus  uf  invcutiTcu^&s  and  onguiabty  as  his  in-o  great 
coDtetnporaricB.  ^ 

Schiavonettl 
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SidlSaTonettL  corrected  Tn  some  degree  die  Fusell'likc  mannerism 
oCJnnke's  drawing-;  at  least,  he  niiwJmted  between  tlie  transccn- 
denUl  world  of  the  artist  and  that  decidedly  more  terrestsial 
—jicm  in  which  the  British  public  has  its  bein|r.  This  was  no 
'ortby  function.  The  end  of  all  art  is  to  please.  It  is  well 
'^  meet  halfnav,  as  it  were,  the  highest  or  most  imaginative 
natures.  But  it  is  well,  also^  to  raise  less-g-ifted  but  still  acces- 
sible miculs  by  the  medtam  of  lofty,  pleasure.  Blake's  weak  side, 
a  noble  weakness  indeed,  was  that  he  worked  too  eiclusivcly  for 
the  inittated.  The  'Grave'  rendered  the  'Job'  intelligible  to 
learners. 

Many  years  after,  one  of  Blake's 
young  friends,  who  has  himself 
risen  since  to  no  common  dis- 
tinction in  his  art,  Mr.  Linnell, 
the  landscape-painter,  gave  him 
the  commission  to  execute  tlie 
wrics  of  desig^Ds  lost  named.  In 
selecting  for  his  subject  the  Book 
of  Job,  Mr.  Linnell  showed  a  di&- 
crimination  worthy  of  bis  insight 
as  an  artis.t.  He  chose  at  once  a 
poem,  which,  by  its  infinite  spi- 
ritual suggest!  venesSj  exactly 
suited  Blake's  best  genius,  and 
by  its  definite  images,  perhaps  in 
part  by  the  very  sacredncss  of  its 
text,  confined  that  genius  within 
r&tiunai  limits.  That  these  illus- 
tntinns  stand  supreme  amongst 
th©  artist's  efforts  seems  g^ene- 
ndly  admitted.  The  *Sf)ngs  of 
lonocence/  with  their  idvllic  grace  of  design  and  chann  of 
colour,  might  perhaps  be  placed  nearest.  But  the  Songs  are 
amongst  the  rarest  of  rare  books,  whilst  the  '^Jub^  is  less  uncom- 
mon.' Photolithographic  copies  of  all  the  plates  have  been 
wisely  given  in  Mr.  Gilchrbt's  second  volume.  These,  it  is 
true,  cannot  reproduce  the  peculiar  combined  sharpness  and  deli^ 
cacy  of  BlakcV  own  engraving,  which,  in  this  series,  but  only  iu 
due,  shows  more  of  the  essential  quality  of  the  great  old  masters, 


Death's  EWob. 


V  If,  M  wc  twlicvc,  t!ie  origlDBl  plates,  which  cannot  be  EeriausTy  worn,  are 
iMQI  in  Mr.  Liiint:n'&  posseesiv>ii,  tg  vouIJ  venture  to  urge  on  hiiu  a  ru-issue  of 
1B€  mrfc.^     It  [-ould  not  bt!  liuue  undi^r  better  auspices  than  thoftc  of  BIiikv'&  must 
diMingaisbed  piipiU    That  it  w  a  r<;-Jiiipressii>n  should  be  clktrnq^t^  iii'piftiaei.  wv 
etcb  piste,  m  any  sufih  case,  to  prer^ut  eiibset^aeni  fr&ud  oc  ^auceY^uil^ . 

C  2  ^Mt 


so 
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Marcantonio    anil    Diircr,    tlian    nnv    modern    roppprjilatps 
know  of.     The  stiKly  of  Bonasoni,  Marcantonio's  ablpst  sneers-' 
sor,  is   state*!   by  Mi.  Gilchrist  t"  have  bedii  the  reason   til'  tlii* 
change  in  styh'.      The   copies,   however,  arc  sufficient  to  glvt;^^ 
readers   a  fair  idea  nf  the   original;    and   will,  we  think,   be  a^| 
source   of  deep  interest  to  all,  who,  not  disconrng-od   by  tertain  ^ 
limitations  rather  than  delects  of  stvle,  are  willing  tu  maki?  th^-- 
effort  needful  to  npprecintc  an  originality  of  itlc^a  unsurpassed  bv 
any  other  artist,  ancif  lit  or  modlorn.     Within  Blake's  own  cirrle,  ^\ 
we  Icnow  no  such  spiritual  verncity  as  his — no  sucli  Intensity.  Oii^f 
bis  frequent  ascription  of  his  designs  to  direct  vision, — the  onc*^^ 
fact  with  which  he  is  identified  in  the  popular  itiJihI, — we  sliall 
have  presently  a  few  words  to  say.      It   is   natewortliv  that   he 
nowLere  lays  claim  to  such  an  origin  for  the  'J))!>,'     Vet,  if  any 
man,  the  author  of  these  marvellous  inventions  ini^ht  haie  been 
justifie<1  in   iLScribhig  tliem  to  some  visionary  inspiration, — in 
doubting  whether  they  were  the  work  of  hts  own  hands.     Here, 
if  anywhere,  iji  the  sublime  lanfj^uage  of  Plato,  is  that ""  possession 
and    ecstasy  with  which  the  Muses  seiKe  on    a  plastic-   and   pure 
Boul,  awakening  it  and  hurrying  it  forth  like  a  J^acchanai  in  th& 
"Way  of  Song  ami  poetry  in  all   her  Isinds,  to  set  fojth  a  thousfind 
(lee<ls  of  old  for  the  instruction  of  thosp  who  come  after.'  *     Not 
without  a  full  measure  of  this  divine  JI/wHra  did  HIake  'npproncli 
the  gates  of  poetry.'     To  ijuote  a  recent  t-ricieismt  :^^ 

*  As  WD  tiim  these  singular  pitgcB  wq  fiud  tho  spell  tehich  they  have 
hold  over  us  from  chiUhood  powerful  hb  ever.  In  the  earlier  scones 
of  the  history,  although  pfirhaps  Iqbs  iutimatcly  suited  thnu  the  Jatur 
to  Bloke'e  yifiiouory  genius,  yet  from  the  very  first  hu  hn.s  mnstorcd 
the  moet  difficult  point  in  Buch  a  task;  he  Las  trsusportc-d  ub  into  a 
priineTal  atmosphere.  Tho  lanclscai*  has  that  vague,  far  off  quality. 
neither  indeed  Syrian  nor  Egyptian,  Imt  iufittityly  old,  potitical,  ami 
myBterioua.  which  Beems,  as  it  were^  natural  to  the  "  Land  of  Uz  " 
and  its  primitive)  luiiiibitaubs.  The  EircLitecture,  half  Druidic,  linlf 
Cyclopean,  bolongB  tn  no  kuo^Ti  etylo,  but  is  of  that  clemciitiu-y 
faHhion  which  miglit  havG  been  practised  in  thu  world  uewlj  rising 
from  the  Deluge.  The  tigures  of  the  itatriui-cli  find  his  pastoral  fnmily 
exhibit  the  Bamo  iuiaginativo  propriety.  Tho  admirably  ttmchod 
vignette-borders  wliieh  surround  each  print  repeat  or  allude  to  the 
BQbject  of  it  with  a  symbolism  not  iufurior  to  thii  Greek  in  jicrfucl 
poetical  adaptation.  They  are  the  chorus  to  tho  drama  enacted 
within.  There  have  been  artists  who  might  have  cuught  tho  dramotic 
character  of  tlio  flcoae  with  ei^uftl  forcp,  and  with  nioro  mnstery  in 
design  and  expression  than  Blake :  but,  since  ChriBtian  art  began, 
WO  doubt  whether  any  one  could  have  thrown  liimuclf  into  tlig  spirit 
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of  the  pastoral  age  with  snch  ponefsrating  identification.  Then  the 
strain  changes ;  wo  hear  Job  recount  the  visions  of  the  night,  and 
the  Toioe  from  the  whirlwind  paints  the  wonders  of  Almighty 
power  in  language  of  unapproachable  sublimity.  Tbeso  are  scenes 
where  even  the  greatest  of  artists  might  have  been  inclined  to  stay 
their  hands,  and  withdraw  from  the  hopeless  effort  of  representa- 
tion ;  bat  such  scenes  were  the  natural  sphere  of  Blake ;  and  if  by 
their  character  they  transcend  all  strict  representation,  it  may  at  least 
be  said  that  no  one  has  equalled  him  in  the  veracity  with  which  his 
intense  imagination  saw  first,  and  then  set  forth  for  our  instruction, 
the  things  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  waters  below  the  earth/ 

We  have  classed  the  '  Job '  with  the  *  Grave,*  not  only  on 
account  of  their  common  excellence,  but  of  their  common  origin. 
Remark  that  these  are  Blake's  finest  productions,  after  his  first 
youthful  *  Songs,'  and  that  both  are  illustrations  of  given  subjects, 
not  of  his  own  inventions.  Similar  as  they  are  in  quality  of  art, 
no  contrast  can  be  greater  than  between  the  wonderfully  illus- 
trative character  of  the  *  Job '  and  the  vague,  helpless  dreams 
which  fill  the  *  Jerusalem.'  This  is  a  real  clue  to  a  right  com- 
prehension of  Blake.  When  he  drew  *  Jerusalem '  and  its 
companions,  he  spoke  of  transcribing  his  visions.  The  result  is 
a  ma^ificent  and  unintelligible  chimera.  When  he  illustrated 
'Job 'and  'The  Grave,'  and  ultimately  Dante's  'Inferno'  (also 
for  Mr.  Linncll),  he  was  working,  on  commission,  from  pre- 
scribed materials.  He  now  drew  '  like  a  Christian,  or  any 
ordinary  man.'  All  the  fine  qualities  of  his  art  appeared,  and 
with  them  a  beauty  and  a  sanity,  a  depth  of  insight  and  a  power 
of  coherent  expression,  which  arc  wanting  in  the  visionary  series. 
And  this  great  superiority  cannot  have  been  altogether  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  provided.  In  real  elevation  and  beauty 
nothing  can  be  more  opposed  than  the  poems  of  Young  and  of 
Blair,  and  the  poems  of  Job  and  of  Dante.  But  they  each 
supplied  a  nucleus  of  intelligibility,  and  this  was  enough. 
Wnether  transcending  in  every  line  the  narrow  and  prosaic 
atterances  of  'The  Grave'  and  the  'Night  Thoughts,'  or  almost 
rivalling  the  old  Hebrew  poet  in  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions, 
Blake  could  cling  fast  in  every  case  to  the  centre  of  solid  thought 
provided,  and  save  his  genius,  in  his  own  despite,  from  wasting 
Itself  in  wild  gyrations  through  the  dim  and  monster-haunted 
infinite. 

Blake,  in  truth,  may  be  said  to  have  been  least  himself  when 
most  left  to  his  own  free  devices.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  visions  which,  in  his  latter  days,  formed  a  pregnant  subject  of 
his  conversation,  and  have  ever  since  formed  a  favourite  text  for 
anecdotic  gossip  to  lovers  of  the  marvellous.     Even  were  not 
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the  art  of  an  nrtist  the  proper  subject  for  study  (a  sug^g-estion 
which  some  recent  bingrapbios  provoke),  the  iioportance  of  this 
matter  has  been,  we  thinli,  much  exagg'cratcd.  It  is  curious  that 
the  Beries  of  drawings  Jirectly  taken  from  whsit  Blake  termed 
risions,  and  engraved,  in  part,  in  Mr.  GilcliTist's  honk»  are  pre- 
cisely the  least  valuable  of  the  innumerable  des]*»ns  by  Blake  which 
we  have  examined.  Thehends  of  Edward  I.,  Wallace,  and  the  rest, 
are  equally  wanting  in  force  of  drawing  and  in  character.  Even 
the  famous  *  Ghost  of  a  Flea,'  at  least  as  here  engra^'ctl,  wc  must 
venture  to  think  a  feeble  production.  Had  I^lakc  always  worked 
thus,  he  would  have  ranked  no  higher  than  the  Ameriean  spirit- 
artists.  But  the  truth  seems  to  l>c  that  his  ]an;s:uagc  on  visions 
hardly  exceeded  what  a  more  completciv  educated  man  wouhl  have 
simply  confessed  to  he  a  fi^jure  of  speech.  When  annoyed  by 
questions,  or  when  invoked  by  a  credulous  friend  (as  by  the  astro- 
loger Varley,  whom  lie  gratified  by  the  series  just  noticed),  he 
would,  it  is  true,  indulge  his  bent  to  t3ie  utmost.  The  curious 
conversations  printed  in  the  'Life/  from  Mr.  C.  Robinson's  notes, 
give  also  an  idea  that,  as  Blake's  bodily  strength  failed,  some 
half-believing,  half-ironical  delight  in  such  hallucinations  may 
have  grown  upon  him, 

Blake's  own  words,  in  some  curious  nTitings  on  art^  which 
have  been  included  in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  second  volume,  may  be 
taken  as  tlie  best  authority  on  this  subject  They  seem  (to  us 
at  least)  entirely  to  clear  up  the  'vision'  hypothesis.  No  such 
aid  appears  to  have  been  claimed  by  Blake  lor  his  Illustrations 
to  -lob,  Dante,  aijd  the  rest.  None  such  is  claimed  in  the 
Catalogue  of  his  Exhibition  for  its  most  important  item,  the 
*  Pilgrimage.'  On  the  contrary,  he  here  analysed  Chaucer** 
intention  in  his  characters,  with  a  sane  and  penetrating  insight 
which  few  commentators  have  approaLhed.  *  As  Newton 
numberctl  the  stars,  and  as  Linn^us  numbered  tlie  plants,  so 
Chaucer  numbered  the  classes  of  men.  Chaucer's  characters  live 
age  after  age.  Every  age  is  a  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  ;  wc  all 
pass  on,  each  sustaining  one  or  other  of  these  characters.'  Under 
tbc  next  heading  occur  also  a  few  words  to  which  we  request 
attention.  Blake  is  speaking  of  the  visions  described  by  the 
ancient  Prophets.  *Hc  who  does  not  imagine  in  stronger  and 
Iwtter  lineaments,  and  in  stronger  and  better  light,  than  hi* 
perishing  mortal  eye  can  see,  does  not  imagine  at  all.  The 
painter  of  this  work  asserts  that  all  his  imaginations  appear  ta 
him  infinitely  more  perfect  and  more  minutely  organiscil  than 
anything  seen  by  liis  mortal  eye.*  Soon  after,  in  some  curious 
notes  on  a  design  of  the  *  Last  Judgment,*  Blake  remarks  :— 

*I  assort  for  myself  that  I  do  not  IjchoM  the  outward  crcatioa 
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and  tEat  to  mo  it  is  liindmico,  uid  not  action.  TTlof,  it  iriU  be 
qoeeUon^.  tt^Kn  tkt  mp  «•«,  dv  yon  -not  tee  a  xxfund  ^itr  of  Jirr. 
MQiruiwhai  tike  a  ffaUifa  f  Oh  I  no,  no  !  I  Bee  an  iimiuiaerublc'  (M>iiipnj)y  of 
the  heaveuly  bue^t,  crjiug  Holj.lioly,  holy  m  the  Lord  God  Aliniglity  \ 
I  question  not  my  corporenl  eye,  any  more  thtm  I  woidd  qucEltou  a 
window  couccming  a  sight.     I  look  throngh  it^  aud  not  uith  it.' 

These  passa£;c3  appear  to  us  conclusive  as  to  Blake's  real  view 
of  hJs  art.  Translatetl  into  ordinary'  language  from  his  Sweden- 
Imrnrian  or  LavaicMike  style,  they  assert  bis  absolute  reliance  yn 
the  inner  eye  of  imaginatioD  as  his  guide.  As  Mr.  Gilchrist 
nates,  they  are  phrases  much  like  the  'vision  and  the  faculty,' 
which  the  sanest  of  all  our  modern  poets  applied  to  poetry.  The 
ntnark  that  to  him  th<?  outward  creation  wns  a  Lindrance,  is  in 
oonfurmity  with  other  similar  expressions,  and  is  fully  borne  out 
br  Blake's  work  in  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  It  has  the 
trild,  mvstic,  alluring;  jiower  which  belcHigs  only  to  iinagtimtite 
intensity^  But  it  wants,  to  tike  Mr,  Roasetti's  phrase,  the  *  lovely 
impreission  of  natural  truth.'  He  had  an  indestructible  alii* 
mwUr  towards  what,  to  his  devout  old-warld  imagination,  seemed 
the  keen  polar  atmosphere  of  m.odcm  science.  In  society^  once, 
a  cultivated  stranger  was  showing'  liim  the  first  number  of  '  The 
Mechanic's  Magasiine.*  *  Ah,  Sir.*  remarked  Blake,  witli  bland 
emphasis,  'these  things  w^e  artists  hate  I '  {Life^  p.  328),  This 
liatred  to  the  mechatiicat  he  seems  to  have  carried  Into  an  avcr- 
•iaa  from  anything  which  seemed  like  merely  transcribing 
nature.  He  has  the  rarer  gift,  indeed,  vet  only  one  of  the  two 
nyun  grlfts  which  are  required  ffir  the  perfect  artist.  When  a 
centre  of  fact  and  truth  was  provided,  as  in  the  '  Job,'  the  defi- 
cient boJance  of  his  faculties  is  almost  supplied.  \et  even  here, 
vfa«a  we  compare  him  with  a  man  like  Flaxman,  he  leaves  us 
wnb  an  impression  of  unique  and  glorious  Incompleteness. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  hnve  anticipated  most  of  Blake's 
■dueremcDts  during  the  last  third  of  his  life.  The  story  of  his 
latter  fears,  as  told  hy  Mr.  Gilchrist^  is  indeed  one  of  eminent 
URrrvst :  a  tale  of  high  anil  noble  pathos,  not  unchcprcd  by 
many  of  the  consolations  which  rarely  fail  a  man  who,  even 
villi  certain  of  the  inlirtnities  of  e'*t>>"!<<  pursiucii  bia  conrs)-  in 
■0^>|Hie«s  i>f  heart  ar]'  ■  ''    "■,  ti"i.  we  reach 
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passion  fur  litciature,  appears,  bpforc  his  connection  witli  the 
publisher  was  broken  off,  to  have  shown  bim  o  sketch,  repre- 
senting Chaucer's  Pilgritns  on  the  Road  to  Canterbury.  What 
lViIh>wed  is  matter  of  dispute.  But  it  is  possibin  that  the  subject, 
as  if  on  hts  own  sugg;Gstion,  was  mpntioned  bv  Cromek  to 
Stothard,  who,  probably  without  nny  idea  that  Blake  had  pre- 
occupied it,  SAW  its  capabilities,  and  set  to  work  forthwith  to 
ps-lnt  it  after  his  own  fashion.  Of  courst!,  it  \s  also  possible 
that  the  Pilgrimage  may  huve  been  suggested  to  Stothard  in 
perfect  good  faith  by  Croinek.  or  even  by  Blake  himselfj  in 
whom  narroiv  jenlnusv  had  no  place.  At  nny  rate,  Stothard's 
honest  disposition  is  nlone  quite  enough  to  clear  him  of  any 
liealing  in  the  matter  which  could  bo  i>pcn  to  censure,  Blake, 
however,  irritated  with  Cromek,  and,  like  all  guileless  people, 
apt  to  see  deceit  everywhere  when  he  fancictl  himself  once 
deceived,  included  his  old  friend  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
publisher,  and,  not  satisfied  with  producing  a  more  powerful 
design  before  Stothard's  was  ready,  attacked  him  in  the  Catalogue 
already  noticed.  The  brcich  thus  made — in  which  for  a  while 
even  Flaxman  was  included  (vol.  ii,  p.  156)— was  never  healed, 
Flaxman's  unwearied  and  unwcaryablc  kindne&s  indeed  recon- 
quered Blake  ;  but  Stotliard,  according  to  Mr.  Oilchrist's  report^ 
would  not  be  reconciled.  This,  even  on  the  least  favourable 
construction,  w-is  not  a  case  of  decided,  still  less  of  ill-inteu- 
cioned  plagiarism.  It  was  much  less,  fur  example,  than  the  aid 
which  Stothard  gave  to  Chantrcv,  and  was  far  indeed  from  such 
assistance  as  at  least  one  sculptor  of  our  day  (under  the  very 
highest  patronage)  is  understood  to  receive.  In  the  absence  of 
more  than  our  present  hearsay  information  we  can  only  suspend 
nur  judgment,  and  regret  the  human  weaknesses  which,  even  for 
a  time,  divided  three  friends,  sn  long  attached  and  so  worthy  of 
each  other's  friendship.  They  have  now  passed  where  '  bcyomi 
these  voices  there  is  peace;'  and  it  is  only  the  Immortals,  in 
the  phrase  of  Homer,  who,  at  Avhatever  distance,  never  fail  to 
recognise  each  other. 

This  transient  storm  is.  however,  almost  the  single  break  in 
the  loftv  and  admirable  tranquillity  of  the  artist's  career.  The 
world  was  not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's  law.  We  turn  gladlv 
from  the  uncongenial  dispute  tu  the  contemplation  of  Blake's 
latter  days,  where,  whilst  His  noble  endurance  of  poverty  and 
unflagging  creative  genius  give  elevation  to  the  picture,  it  is 
also  cheered  by  the  trotips  of  friends  who,  during  his  latter  years, 
pairl  honour  to  the  'old  man  elotjuem,'  Beside  the  'Job'  and 
the  WfKjdcuts  toMalkin's  '  Eclogues,' Blake  now  produced  a  long 
series  of  designs  to  Dante's  *  Commedia,^  still   in  possession  of 
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Mr,  Linnell,  wliose  liberality  thus  a  second  time  Jid  Bloke  anti 
as  good  service.  Of  these  draiNanps  BInke  engraved  seven.  We 
give  one  specimen  (reduced),  which  may  be  profitably  compared 
with  FlaxmiEin's  version,  remembering  that  the  artist  was  now 
iipproacbing  bis  sevcntietli  year: — ■ 


* 
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The  CmcLe  op  the  Ti;AiToiui, 

Meanwhile  the  House  of  the  *  Interpreter,'  as  the  younger  circle 
friends  named  one  who,  certainly,  himself  was  in  no  small  neeil 
'of  interpretation,  was  the  scene  of  a  calm  nnd  happy  old  age, 
such  as  might  well  be  called  the  Cutlianasia  of  a  true  artist. 
One  story  preserved  by  Mr,  Gilchrist  Is  eminently  characteristic. 
A  lovely  child  of  wealthy  patents  was  one  day  brought  to  Blake, 
sitting  in  his  old  worn  clothes,  amidst  po^'crty,  dcmnt  indeed,  but 
only  one  degree  above  absolute  bareness.  '  He  hooked  at  her  very 
kin'ily  for  a  long  while  without  speaking,  and  then,  stroking  her 
h(>ad  and  long  ringlets,  said,  "  May  God  make  this  world  to  you, 
my  child,  as  beautiful  as  it  has  been  to  me!"'  We  hardly 
know  a  talc  of  more  pathetic  beauty  ',■ — 

'  Sunt  kcrymro  renun,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangont.* 

\ot  less  characteristic  is  the  anecdote  preserved  by  Mr.  C. 
Kubinson,  how  he  read  Wordsworth's  great  Ode  aloud  to  Blake, 
almost  ready  to  omit  (for  fear  of  unsympathy),  as  with  a  sensitive 
man  of  fine  feeling  it  always  mutt  be,  the  most  imaginalwe  ^wV 
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transcendental  of  its  expressions ;  and  how  BUke  at  once^  witli 
fellow-insight  to  Wordsworth s,  fastoncd  in  'an  almost  hysterical 
mpture  '  on  the  very  words  which  the  reader  justly  regarded  as 
the  central  clue  lo  the  poet*s  magnificent  creation  : — 

*  But  there's  a  trco,,  of  many,  one. 
A  singlis  tield  which  1  have  look'd  npop, 
Both  of  tliom  Bpcfik  of  isomething  that  is  gone  : 

The  pRDsy  at  my  fciet 

Doth  tliB  flame  talo  repeat ; 
Whitber  is  Qod  tho  visionary  gloom  ? 
Where  ie  it  how,  tho  glory  and  tho  droam  ? ' 

It  is,  indeed,  no  marvel  that  these  "words  impressed  BInkif. 
They  are  the  expression  of  that  imaginative  impulse^  oi"  that 
spiritual  insifilit,  which  he  was  rarely  able  himself  to  embody  in 
such  perfect  form.  They  also  are  words  which — and  this  though 
the  words  of  the  calmest  and  most  philosophical  of  our  motiern 
poets— the  world  migbt  easily  misconstrue  into  exaggeration  or 
lolly.  *Blake  is  a  wihl  enthusiast,  is  not  he?'  we  read  that 
Mr.  Carv,  the  translator  of  Dante^  said  about  this  time  before- 
Charles  Lamb  and  Maxmao.  '  Ever  loyal  to  his  friend,  the 
sculptor  drew  himself  up,  half-ofFendcd,  saying,  *'  Some  think  me 
an  enthusiast,"' 

Our  last  extracts  are  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer, 
already  alluded  to.  It  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  the  closest  and 
wisest  judgment  preserved  on  Blake: — 

'  In  him  you  eaw  at  ouce  tho  maker,  tho  Inventor.  Ho  was  energ}' 
itself,  and  fihed  around  him  a  kindling  influtnee,  an  atmuEphere  of 
life,  full  of  the  ideal.  To  walk  with  him  in  tho  country  wok  to 
perceive  tho  soul  of  l>eaiity  through  the  forms  ef  matter.  .  .  .  He  was 
a  man  without  a  mask ;  his  aim  single,  hia  piith  straight  forwards,  and 
his  wants  feiv ;  so  he  wjia  free,  nohlB,  and  hoppy.  His  eyo  waa  tho 
finest  I  ever  saw ;  hrilliant,  but  not  roviiig ;  clear  and  intent,  yet 
8u»coptiblo ;  it  fSutihcd  with  gt-uius,  or  melted  in  tcndumcaB.  Nor  was 
tho  month  loss  cxiirtssivo;  the  lipa  flexible,  and  tjuivtring  with 
feeling.  I  can  yet  recall  it  when,  on  ouc  occasion,  dweUiup;  upon  the 
excjuieitc  beauty  tjf  tin.-  X'arablci  nf  the  Prodigol,  ho  began  tm  repeat  a 
part  of  it ;  but  at  tho  wtvrds  velum  hf\  trtu  yel  a  ijrcat  tcay  off\  his  father 
fair  htnty  he  coidd  go  no  farther;  hiB  voice  fidtcrcd,  and  ho  woa  in 
tears.' 

A  Saying  of  Blake's  on  art  is  in  exact  corres]K>ndence  with 
the  fine  sensitiveness  here  displayed.  '  Do  jou  work  in  fear  and 
trembling?  '  he  aske^l  of  a  student  who  came  to  him  for  odvlce. 
'  Indeed  1  do,  Sir."     '  Then  you'll  dot '  was  the  reply. 

The  same  unity  of  character  and  simple  persistence  in  his 
straightforward  course  mark  the  dying  hours  of  the  good  and 
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Doble  old  man,  Aug.  12th,  1827.  It  probably  was  within  a  very 
short  distance  from  his  own  death  that  Mr.  Gilchrist  wrote  this 
chapter  of  his  work,  and  we  think  be  has  touched  the  tale 
wim  much  skill  and  tenderness.  The  last  anecdote  is  well 
known. 

For  one  of  the  friends  who  watched  by  his  bedside  the  dying 
artist  coloured  with  his  utmost  skill  that  magniticent  design  of 
the  *  Ancient  of  Days,*  which  may  well  bear  comparison  with  the 
sublimity  of  Milton  and  Michel  Angelo.  After  he  had  fre- 
quently touched  upon  it,  and  frequently  held  it  at  a  distance,  he 
threw  it  from  him,  and,  with  an  air  of  exultation,  exclaimed, 
*  There,  that  will  do  ;  1  cannot  mend  it ! ' 

Whilst  he  said  these  words  his  glance  fell  on  his  loving  Kate, 
now  no  longer  young,  but  who  had  lived  with  him  in  these  and 
like  humble  rooms  in  hourly  companionship,  ever-ready  helpful- 
ness, and  reverent  sympathy  for  now  forty-five  years.  As  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  once-graceful  form,  the  thought  of  all  she  had 
been  to  him  in  these  years  filled  Blake's  mind.  *  Stay,  Kate  I  * 
he  cried,  *  keep  as  you  are  1 — you  have  ever  been  an  angel  to 
me  !  '■ — and  his  last  work  was  her  likeness. 
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7.  ArisMlc;  a  Chapter  from  tht  lliittory  of  Science^  indadiutj 
analyses  of  Artstotles  Scientific  IVriiinys.     Londnn,  1864. 

ZOOLOnV,  like  every  other  bmncla  of  physiial  science, 
is  in  il5  nsitvire  essentinlly  piogressivp,  *  First  tho  blade, 
then  the  ear,  aft[T  that  the  full  corn  in  the  cnr,'  is  a  law  no  less 
in  philosophy  thun  in  nature.  Ever  since  the  Creation  the 
intellectual  miml  of  man  has  been  acquiring  fresh  stores  of  know- 
iwige,  j^cnerally,  indnrrl,  by  slt>w  and  Ifihorious  steps,  sometimes 
by  nvpitl  strides,  as  here  and  there  some  master  mind  has  suc- 
ceeded in  moulding  into  some  well-defined  form  the  results  of 
previous  discoveries.  Kach  suceeetling  generation  inherits  some 
valufilile  patrimony  bcqueathetl  to  it  by  the  speculations  or  dis- 
eoieties  of  a  former  ag^e,— 

^  For  I  doubt  Dfit  thru"  the  ages  oiig  incToaeing  purpiMO  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  arc  widened  with  tdo  prixiosti  of  the  fi^BS.* 

'The  physical  sciences  are,  eommonlv,  not  formed  by  one  sin^gle 
art,'  as  Dr,  Wheivell  has  well  said,  'thev  are  not  eomploted  bv 
the  discovery  of  one  ^rcat  principle  ;  on  the  contrnrv,  they  Consist 
in  a  lon^  continued  advance,  a  series  of  chang'es,  a  repeateil 
jtrogross  from  one  principle  to  another,,  different  and  often 
apparently  contradictory,'*  The  torch  of  science,  that  burns  in 
these  days  with  a  full  and  clear  but  txmtinunlly  incteasing^  Hgbt, 
emitted  for  ages  an  unsteady  flickering  glare  ;  at  certain  epochs 
it  was  fanned  bv  the  breath  of  some  pre-eminently  endoweil 
mind — aUmto  ajfiatii  dtmno — into  a  clearer  but  still  a  transient 
flame,  again  perliaps  for  centuries  to  smoulder  with  an  all  but 
extinguished  fire ;  yet  he  who  now  from  the  loftv  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  of  science  surveys  with  just  pride  the  vast  field,  rich  in 
promises  for  the  future,  which  opens  to  his  view,  and  fails  to 
lipar  in  mind  the  labours  of  those  whn^  In  ages  past^  have  helped 
to  roar  tlip  seairolding  or  tt>  build  the  fabric,  commits  a  grave 
mistake  indeed.  ''The  final  form  of  each  science' — we  quote 
again  the  words  of  Dr.  Whewell — 'contains  the  substance  of 
each,  of  its  preceding  modifications  ;  and  all  that  was  at  any 
aiiteeedent  period  discovcrpil  and  established  ministers  to  the 
idtimate  development  of  its  proper  branch  of  knowledge.'! 
These  remarks  apply,  it  is  true,^  more  particularly,  though  not 
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exclusively,  to  what  we  understand  by  positive  science;  that  is  to 
say,  ti>  that  mctHod  of  indiictiii'e  reasoning;,  Iiv  which  frum  our 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  pnrticular  facts  we  iiiler  llic  general 
law  of  any  phenomenon ;  but  at  the  siiine  time  we  oug'lit  also  to 
take  into  aecount  the  various  speculations.  tli:it  have  etnanntpd  front 
disciples  of  the  metaphysical  schools  of  ancient  Greece,  which, 
thoufrh  doubtless  geneniEly  barn?ri  in  rcsidts,  b&ve  still  conliibutcd 
something  to  the  general  fund.  It  is  very  curious  to  note  how 
tlie  physical  theories  of  the  ancients  occasionally  coincide  with 
the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  who  can  say  that  their 
*gtiessGS  at  truth' — for  they  were  generally  nothing  morp — have 
not  Lid  some  lea!  ihtjtigh  unrecognised  inlluenee  in  directing  the 
minds  of  future  generations  to  the  investigation  of  those  laws 
which  they  have  successfully  determined.  'AH  those  who  have 
any  conviction  in  the  steady-  development  of  btimjinity,*  a 
thoughtful  writer  has  ixdmirably  remarked,  'and  believe  in  a 
diret  t  filiation  of  ideas,  will  at  once  admit  that  the  curious  but 
errimeous  apccu3atic>ns  of  the  Greeks  were  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  modern  science.'  *  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
instances  in  which  the  nnclput  philosophers,  by  some  fortuitous 
speculation,  appear  to  linve  anticipated  modern  discover)^  ;  their 
theories,  however,  for  the  most  part,  rested  on  no  foundation  ; 
they  were  simply  guesses,  their  authois  were  quite  unable  to 
rave  their  truth.  Democritus,  it  is  said,  maintained  that  the. 
lUky-way  was  only  a  cluster  of  stirs.  He  was  quite  right,  hut 
be  Could  not  know  the  fact.  The  telpstxtpe  of  Galileo  reXtftdM  it. 
The  atomism  of  the  philosopher  of  Alxlera  is  identical  with  the 
Monadiihffie  of  Leibnitz,  ami  although  unquestionably  distinct 
from  the  true  atomic  theory  of  Dalton  anil  the  moderns— tlie 
former  being  'the  affirmation  of  indefinite  combinations,*  the 
■latter  *  the  law  of  definite  projmrtions ' — it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
Bidcred  to  contain  its.  germ,  t  The  jirinciple  of  the  astronomic 
system  of  Cf>perniciis  was  foreshadowed  by  Philolaus  and  other 
fiiisciples  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  for  they  considered  the 
suD  to  be  fixed,  and  attributetl  ft  motion  to  the  earth. 

'All  natural  science,  and  iudeeil  science  of  every  kind,  is  to 
be  referred,'  as  the  learnctl  German  historian  of  Botany  \  has 
remarked,  *to  the  mingling  together  of  two  distinct  sources,  the 
observation  ai  fact5,  and  speculation  upon  the  facts  observed,'  or 
til  use  the  language  of  W'hewell,§  we  may  say  that  to  the  forma-' 
tion  of  science  two  tilings  are  requisite — facts  and  ideas ;  obsen'a- 
tion  of  things  without,    and  an  inward  eBtirt  of  thought,  or  in 
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otlipr  words  sens*  and  tetison.  Neitlior  of  these  elements^  by 
itself,  can  constitute  substantial  general  knowledge.  The  im- 
pressions of  sense,  unconnected  by  some  rational  and  spceulative 
principle^  can  only  end  in  a  practical  acquaintanec  witt  in- 
dividual objeets ;  tbo  npcTattons  of  tlie  mtional  fa.cultips,  on  tlie 
otlicr  liandf  if  allowed  to  go  wn  without  \\  constant  reference  to 
external  tbinKS,  can  leml  only  t"  empty  abstraetiun  and  bairen 
ingenuity..  Real  speculative  knowlmlge  diimands  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  iug^redients — ri^ht  reason,  and  facts  to  reason 
upon. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  we  may  say  without  liesitntion 
that  there  was  no  science  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Know- 
ledge fur  tlie  Simple  sake  of  knowledge  had  no  existence.  Of 
speculative  philosupliy  tliete  is  scarcely  a  trace  to  be  found  before 
the  time  of  Xlialcs,  who  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  the  father 
of  Greek  speculation.  It  was  the  Greeks,  moreover,  who  first 
developed  this  habit  of  mind  ;  they  first  separated  the  specula- 
tive from  die  practiciil  tendemues  of  mankind.*  Amongst  the 
Shemitic  nations  bardv  a  vestige  of  the  scientific  spirit  Is  to  be 
seen  before  the  middle  ag-es  when  the  Arabs  beg-an  to  cultivate  it, 
but  it  was  not  indi|?pnous  fn  the  Oriental  mind.  Arabian  science 
Was  essentially  Greek,  and  borrowed  from  Aristotle  and  others 
of  the  metaphysical  stliool  ai  Greece. 

The  striking'  generilization  of  a  modern  philosopher,  which 
lias  vecpiTed  tbe  sanction  of  writers  so  eminent  as  Grutc,  iMill, 
and  Lewes,  is  cerulnly  very  applicable  to  the  development  of 
the  mind  of  the  ancient  Greek  pliilosopher.  According  to  these 
authors  there  are  three  distinct  and  characteristic  stages  which 
history  reveals  to  U3  in  man's  attempts  to  explain  natural  pheno- 
mena ;;  these  stages  have  been  named  the  supernatural,  the  meta- 
ph^'sical,  and  the  positive.  In  the  supernatuml  stage,  to  borrow 
the  words  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  man  explains  phenomena  by 
some  fanciful  conception  suggested  by  the  analogies  of  his  own 
consciousness.  *  Nature  is  regarded  as  the  thcati'e  whereon  the 
arbitrary  wills  and  momentary  caprices  of  superior  powers  play 
tlieir  varying  and  variable  parts.  Men  are  startled  at  unusual 
occurrences,  and  exjdain  them  by  fanciful  conceptions.  A  solar 
eclipse  is  understoiid,  and  mierringly  predicted  to  a,  moment  by 
positive  science  ;  but  in  the  supernatural  ejioch  it  was  believed 
that  some  dragon  had  swalloweil  the  sun ! '  In  the  m^etaphysical 
stage  man  '  explains  phenomena  by  some  h-  priori  conception  of 
inherent  or  superadded  entiiies,  suggested  by  the  constmtcy 
observable  in  phenomena,  which  constantly  leaves  him  to  suspect 
that  they  are  not  produced  by  any  infcn-eiition  on  the  part  of  an 
external  beings  but  are  owing  to  the  nature  of  tho  tilings  them- 
selves.' 
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selves."  Here  'tbc  notion  of  capricious  divinities  is  replaced 
by  that  of  ahsiract  entities,  whose  niodoa  of  action  arc,  however, 
invariabl^p,  and  in  this  recognition  of  invar iahlemss  lies  the  g'erm 
1)1'  sctonce.'  In  this  epoch  Nature  has  a  *koriur  nf  a  vhcUuih  ' ; 
organised  beings  hnve  'a  vital  principle,*  and  matter  has  a 
'n's  itisrtiiE,^     In  the  third  stage,   *man  exphiins  phenomena  bv 

Ihering  stdely  to  these  constancies  of  succession.ind  coexistence 

pertained  inductively,  and  recognised  as  the  htr-  of  Nature,' ,  .  . 
In  this  positive  stage  '  tlic  in  variableness  of  phenomena  under 
similar  conditions  is  recognised  as  the  sum  total  of  human 
investigfntion ;  beyond  the  laws  which  rcf^iulate  phenomena  it 
is  idle  to  penetrate/  Grecian  philosophy,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  belonged  to  the  metaphysical  stage ;  to  the  stage  of 
positive  science  neither  Aristotle,  nor  Plato,  nor  any  ancient 
philosopher  ever  arrived  ;  but  the  pro^fress  from  one  to  another 
of  these  stages  has  been  gradual.  The  step  from  the  super- 
natural sta^e  to  the  metaphysical  was  one  in  the  rig'ht  direction, 
though  it  was  not  made  witliout  much  opposition ;  that  from  the 
metaphysical  to  tlie  ptisltive  wc  are  accustomed  correctly,  we 
thiul^  to  date  from  Francis  Bacon,  the  father  of  inductive 
science. 

Natural  science,  therefore,  in  the  supemntural  stage  of  the 
Oreek  mind  had  no  existence  whatever.  The  natural  produclioiis 
of  the  earth,  whether  rivcr»  sea,  or  mountain  were  identified  with 
heroes,  nymphs,  and  genii.  The  sun  and  moon  were  veritable 
personages,   Helios  and  Selene,    that  dro\'e  their  chariots — the 

»rses  of  which  lived  on  herbs  that  grew  in  the  islands  of  the 
sed.  Thev  posscssetl  flocks  and  herds,  and  were  endowed 
with  other  attributes  of  humanity.  To  the  mind  of  the  early 
Greek  there  was  nothing  absurd  in  such  notions,  they  seemed 
perfectly  natural  and  plausible,  'Mvthology  is  jwctry  to  us; 
to  the  ancients  it  was  religion  and  science/  The  animals  that 
figured  in  the  zoology  of  the  early  Greek  were  hydra  with  nine 
heads,  one  of  which  was  immortal;  stags  with  golden  antlers 
and  brazen  feetj  birds  that  used  tUeir  feathers  as  arrows,  and 
fed  on  human  flesh ;  and  centaurs  halt  men  and  half  horses,  with 
talking  doves,  '  Gorgx^ns,  harpies^  and  chima^ras  dire.'  In  the 
supernatural  stage  of  the  Hellenic  mind  these  and  many  other 
fabulous  monsters  were  doubtless  regarded  as  veritable  living 
fornis.  Affftin,  the  belief  in  gods  and  heroes  naturally  led 
the  early  Greek  worshipper  to  suppose  that  these  quasi-human 
personages  had  their  favourite  animals  ami  plants ;  hence,  it 
may  readily  be  imagined,  arose  various  popular  superstitions 
witii  regard  to  them. 

That  the  progress  from  the  mythopccic  or  supematM^aL'Tt^p, 
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the  metaphysical  one  was  effected  only  very  gradually  and  in 
spite  of  tnutli  opp()iition  will  ho  ai>paieiit  from  the  fnct  that 
even  in  tUe  limes  ul  Socrates  iind  Plato,  at  the  very  zenith,  that  is, 
of  the  development  of  the  Grecian  intellect,  these  great  thinkers 
asserted  their  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Helios  and  Selene.  How 
fiir  this  belief  ivas  spontaneous,  or  how  far  it  was  exacted  bv  the 
intolerant  religious  spirit  of  the  aa^e,  we  will  not  presume  to  say  i 
at  any  rate,  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  ttachicg  of  the  first 
disciples  of  physical  philosophy,  Thalcs,  Xcnophanes,  and 
Pythagoras,  who  a  hundred  years  before  had  opposed  the  current 
theology,  *recog'nising  determinate  properties,  invariable  se- 
quences, and  objcrtive  truth  in  nature,  cither  dependent  on 
willing  or  desig-ning  agents,  or  serving  to  these  latter  at  once  as 
an  indispensable  subject-matter  and  as  a  limiting  condition,'" 
That  Socrates  jtrofessed  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon  is  evident  from  the  following  conversation  between  him. 
and  Meletus : — 

'  Mdttiie, — This  I  say,  that  you  entirely  ilisbclieve  in  the  goda. 

^  Srtfvate$.-~0  wonderful  MelctiiHj  why  ilo  yim  Ray  such  tbijigs? 
Do  not  I  consirlur  the  sun  atid  nnxra  to  be  goda,  jiist  like  other  menV 

•Jlfe/.^No;  by  Jupiter,  O  judges  I  Binee  ho  afiserts  that  tho  aim  is 
a  stone  and  tbo  moon  cartli. 

'Sof.^You  are  imagining  you  are  accuning  Amuaigi.iraB,  my  dear 
Melutuif;  thus  yi»u  have  a  poor  opiniou  of  theac  your  judges  hero,  and 
ailppfibt'  that  they  arti  fitu  ignorant  as  uot  to  kuuw  that  tbo  hi.n>kB  of 
AnaiagoroH  of  CluKomene  tGem  with  Hiich  remarkft.  Aiid,  in  truth, 
the  young  men  learn  these  things  from  mo  which  they  can  buy  for 
flhtiut  a  dnicluiia  m  the  orehoRtrBi  and  thns  laugh  at  Socratijs,  if  he  pre- 
tended ho  was  the  author  ut  tlienij  Gspecially  since  they  are  so  absurd.'  | 

No  doubt  the  views  of  Socrates  and  Plato  with  regard  to  the 
divinity  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  far  in  advanec  of  inanr  of 
their  predecessors,  though  they  showed  also  a  retrograde  step 
when  compared  with  tiie  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras.  Subjects, 
moreover,  which  related  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  were 
not  suitable  topics  for  discussion  in  the  mind  of  the  pious  Socrates; 
and  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  jealously  such  speculations  were 
looketl  upon  by  the  illiterate  and  supei^tiiious  public^  and  how 
frequently  and  vimlently  thev  were  made  the  butts  for  the 
scorn  of  the  Intolerant  Aristophanes,  we  shall  be  in  no  degree 
surprised  to  find  how  slowly  any  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
natural  phenomena  was  made;  how,  too,  in  the  writings  of  men 
most  distinguished  for  subtle  intellect  and  patietit  research,  the 
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most  foolish  speculations  find  a  place  beside  sober  and  philo- 
sophical reasoning. 

Aristotle's  *  History  of  Animals '  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  writings.  It  has  occasionally  met  with  adverse 
criticism,  but  on  the  whole  the  judgment  which  has  been  ac- 
corded is  favourable  in  the  highest  degree.  Whether  Aristotle 
merits  the  eulogies  which  have  been  very  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
him  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  *  Aristotle  is  proudly  regained 
hy  the  zoologist  as  the  '  father  of  natural  history/  and  with 
justice  ;  for  although  it  is  certain  that  the,  various  statements  and 
observations  recorded  in  his  zoological  treatises  do  not  proceed 
from  himself,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  erroneous, 
still,  he  it  is  who  first  produced,  so  far  at  least  as  can  be  learnt, 
a  compendious  work  on  zoology.  In  this  work  will  be  found 
truth  and  error,  fact  and  fable,  grain  and  chaff  strangely  mingled 
together ;  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  wonder  had  it  been  other- 
wise, considering  the  state  of  the  Greek  mind  in  Aristotle's  time, 
a  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  so  generally  opposed  to  the  investigation 
of  natural  phenomena.  And  although  we  must  allow  that  the 
Stagirite  did,  'in  an  age  of  universal  superstition,  discard  from 
his  works  many  popular  tales,  and  fancies,  and  beliefs  which 
were  received  by  die  mass  of  his  countrymen  as  religious  truths, 
sanctioned  by  antiquity,  interwoven  in  their  history,  and  conse- 
crated in  their  poetry,'  yet  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  he  is 
found  here  and  there  quite  as  credulous  and  absurd  as  he  represents 
both  Ctesias  and  Herodotus  to  be ;  sometimes,  indeed,  seeming 
to  assert  in  one  part  of  his  writings  the  very  things  which  else- 
where he  has  ridiculed  one  of  them  for  believing.f  That  Aristotle 
credited  the  story  of  the  Salamander  being  able  to  live  in  the  fire 
is  evident  from  the  following  quotation  : — 

*  In  Cyprus,  where  the  stone  chalcitis  is  bm^t  by  men  who  heap  it 
together,  for  many  days,  small  winged  creatnreB,  a  little  larger  than 

big  flies,  are  produced,  which  walk  and  leap  about  in  the  fire 

These  animals  die  if  taken  out  of  the  fire ;  and  that  it  is  possible  for 

*  Compare  for  instance  the  exaggerated  remark  of  Buffoo,  who  thus  speaks : 
*  Aristotle's  "  History  of  Aaimals  "  is  perhaps  even  now  the  best  work  of  its  kind ; 
he  probahl;  knew  anioials  better,  and  under  more  general  views,  than  we  do  now. 
Althoogh  modems  have  added  their  discoveries  to  those  of  the  ancients,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  many  works  on  Natural  History  that  we  can  place  above 
those  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny.'  '  The  language  of  Cnvier,'  says  Mr.  Lewes,  '  passes 
all  bonnds  permissible  to  sincere  enthusiasm.' 

t  Compare  v.  4,  §  5,  with  '  De  General.  Auim./  iii.  v.  How  is  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus  (ii.  93),  that  fisb  were  impregnated  hy  swallowing  the  milt  of  the  male, 
more  foolish  than  Aristotle's  assertion  that  the  hen-partridge  was  similarly  operated 
upon  by  the  wind  when  it  blew  from  the  male  bird  to  her ;  or  that  his  breath  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  ?  (v.  4,  §  7).  ^  Of  two  ridicnlons  notions,  Aristotle's  is  the 
more  absurd. 
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Bom&  living  auiinals  to  eoEtain  the  efi^ts  of  fire  is  evidoat  fi*om  tlio 
cfiso  of  tba  luliuimDiier,  for  i\d&  ammal,  it  is  Bfdd,  eitingmaheB  the  fire 
as  it  waUcB  through  it.'     (V.  17,  §§  12,  13.) 

Tbc  'History  of  Animals'  consists  of  ten  boxiks ;  the  tenth 
book,  howei'er,  ia  supposctl  by  many  writers  not  to  Ik?  the  genuine 
work  nf  Aristotle;  otbeTs  again  have  supposed  that  it  was  a 
continuation  of  the  seventh  bonk.  There  is  certftinly  some  reason 
to  doubt  its  jrenuiopness.  '  Aristotle's  Natural  History  ^  as  Kiilb 
observes  in  his  introduction,  '  formed  a  connected  whole  according 
to  its  whole  philosophical  system,  but  the  chain — of  whose 
existence  there  still  is  clear  cvidenre — is  now  broken,  and  we  can 
with  difficulty  bring  its  scattered  links  tog:ether  from  indications 
to  he  gathered  from  the  work  itself.'  It  is  quite  impassible 
to  fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  chronological  order  of 
Aristotle's  'Natural  History'  treatises.  According  to  KUlb  they 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  series.  The  first  is  formed  by 
the  'History  of  Animals;'  with  this  treatise  the  four  books  on 
the  "Parts  of  Animals'  are  connected,  of  which,  hoivcver,  the 
first  bciuk  is  regarded  by  Schneider  and  Kiilb  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  '  Natural  History.* 

'  The  conclnaion  of  this  work  wae,  in  all  probfthility,  a  trciatifie  now 
Bopftrat«^<l  from  it,  conccmiDg  the  *'  Gait  of  Animabi."  Afterwajrds 
failoff  three  hooks  **  On  the  Vital  Principle,"  and  a  few  fragntente  of  a 
similar  writing  "  On  the  Breath,"  and  the  closely-connected  treatise 
"  Of  Perception  and  TliingB  perceived,"  "  Of  Memory  and  EccoIIec- 
tion,"  "  Of  Sleep  aud  Waking, ' "  Of  Dreams,"  "  Of  Prophetic  Dreams," 
"  Of  the  Motion  common  to  all  Animals."  In  concluMon  come  the 
larger  work  "  On  the  Generation  of  Auimalg,"  in  five  hooke,  and  the 
nhttrter  trentisPH  "  On  Long  apd  Stoi  t  Li/e,"  "  On  Youth  and  Age, 
Life  and  l^Jeath,"  nnA  "  On  Breathing."  Moreover,  to  this  series  of 
Aristotle 'e  ivritiugHhelong  several,  which  we  no  louger  poBaese,  viz:. : — 
Eight  houkfi  on  Anatomy,  which  w«re  fiimiahed  with  illiistPations  ;  a 
fn^pneni  on  Anatomy  ('ElicXayi]  aruTOftCiy)  in  one  book ;  a  work  on 
"  Mfflde-np  Animala"  (^itirip  ruf  avydtTuy  t^iiaty).,  i.  c.  figures  of  ommals 
fontoflticaLly  formed  by  pnets  gnd  artitits  t>ut  of  the  parts  of  difForcnt 
re»l  aaimala  ;  a  book  "  On  FaTndona  Aninifll,H."  Also  we  mny  reckon 
lusK,  m  clearly  puimected,  eevtm  Iwoks  upon  "Medicine."  Thus  th« 
sam  of  the  Bereral  treatieea  and  Imok^  [luiounts  tn  fifty,  a  numttur 
whiuh  answers  tolerably  well  to  tlie  declaratiou  of  PUny,  that  Ari^totlo 
had  written  fifty  books  about  animals,' 

A  glance  at  the  abitve-nsimcci  works,  without  taking  into 
account  his  Numerous  metu])hvsical  writings,  will  suffice  to 
shi>w  in  what  avast  and  comprehensive  field  the  great  mind  vf 
Aristotle  wrought.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  many 
o(  his  works  h&vo  perished,  and  especially  must  we  deplore  the 
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loss  of  the  'Anatomical  Illustrations  and  Diagrams,'  to  which 
he  frequently  refers,  and  from  which  much  curious  and  interesting 
knowledge  might  have  been  derived.* 

Aristotle's  ideas  of  physiology,  which  doubtless  were  generally 
identical  with  those  taught  in  the  medical  schools  of  Greece 
about  our  author's  age,  were  very  far  from  the  truth ;  but  con- 
sidering that  he  had  no  knowleidge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  nor  of  the  nervous  system,  this  is  no  matter  of  surprise ; 
and  yet  the  bold  confidence  with  which  he  upsets  the  opinions 
of  his  predecessors,  and  seeks  to  establish  his  own — which  are 
neariy  always  quite  as  visionary  as  the  others — is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  metaphysical  mind  of  ancient  Greece.  Truly  has 
Dr.  Whewell  remarked  that  these  early  philosophers  entered 
upon  the  work  of  physical  speculation  in  a  manner  which  showed 
the  vigour  and  confidence  of  the  questioning  spirit,  as  yet  un- 
tamed by  labours  and  reverses.  It  was  for  later  ages  to  learn 
that  the  man  must  acquire,  slowly  and  patiently,  letter  by  letter, 
the  alphabet  in  which  nature  writes  her  answers  to  such  inquiries ; 
the  first  students  wished  to  divine,  at  a  single  glance,  the  whole 
import  of  her  book.f 

Kiilb,  in  his  recent  German  translation,  has  put  together  some 
of  Aristotle's  physiological  views  in  something  like  the  following 
form.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Stagirite's  ideas  are 
altogether  erroneous. 

*  The  heart  is  regarded  by  Aristotle  aa  the  Bonrce  of  everything  to 
all  living  beings;  fi>r  the  blood,  the  aliment  of  the  whole  body,  is 
prepared  by  it  and  poured  into  the  vessels  that  issue  from  it ;  but  to 
itself  no  supply  comes  from  any  part.  The  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  not  then  thought  of;  consequently  no  distinction  was  made 
between  the  veins  and  the  arteries,  and  very  extraordinary  were  the 
conjecture)}  touching  the  course  of  these  vessels  through  the  body. 
Through  the  natural  heat  of  the  heart,  the  blood  becomes  heated,  and 
thus  the  heart  is  the  source  of  warmth  to  the  whole  body.  On  this 
heat  of  the  heart  also  depends  its  motion,  for  as  the  nourishing  juices 
contained  in  the  blood  become  warmed,  there  ensues  an  evaporation 
which  causes  the  heart  to  heave,  or,  as  we  say,  to  beat,  and  simnlta- 
neonsly  the  chest  is  distended.  Into  the  space  thus  produced  the  cold 
external  air  rushes,  and  under  its  condensing  influence  everything 
reflumes  its  original  smaller  size,  until  a  fresh  evaporation  in  the 
heart  again  distends  the  chest,  and  gives  motion  to  all  the  vessels, 
even  to  the  eitremitica  of  the  body.  The  heart  fulfils  another  im- 
portant duty.     As  it  contains  numerous  sinews,  it  is  the  source  of  all 


*  It  is  nsuallj  asserted  that  thete  diagrams  w«re  made  by  the  philosopher 
hiDuelf ;  we  have  been  noable  to  discover  the  Blighteet  proof  that  the  illustrationa 
to  wlucfa  he  allndet  were  done  by  his  ovd  hand,  or  under  his  directitiu. 

t  '  Biitory  of  the  Indactive  Sciences/  i.  p.  25. 
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tbo  Binews  that  put  tho  various  jointa  in  motioD.  Furtbcrmoi'e,  tho 
tfitrt  as  l>eiiig  tlio  se&t  of  tha  sonticiit  soul  is  regarded  as  the  sourco 
of  all  Bensation,  .  .  ,  Tbu  iinportiincio  of  tlie  heart  in  hutving  so  mtiuy 
functjous  to  perform  is  very  obvious,  aud  Aristutle  therefore  cotusidurs 
it  tho  fortrusB  of  t!iii  budjc ;  kencc  it  lies  in  the  Biiddlc^  the  most  jiro- 
tcctetl  iSpot,  with  a  i^light  direction  forwards.  Life  begius  with  ita 
action  and  ceasoB  with.  it.  Ncit  to  the  heart  ranks  the  bruin,  and  tbo 
efficiency  of  tbo  brain  Itca  in  its  antagonism  to  the  htiart,  for  tli&  hitter 
ia  warm,  the  former  cold ;  tut  aa  nature  univerBally  produces  her  j>er- 
fect  harmonics  by  means  of  antagonism,  bo  &ho  fntmC'd  thu  brain  to 
correct  the  heat  of  the  heart,  out  of  earth  and  wattir,  and  RuifiTed  no 
blood  to  pour  into  it,  in  order  that  the  work  of  cooling  might  go  on 
midisturbod,  and  only  sent  a  few  slendor  bfftnohes  of  bloodves&Gls  into 
the  onclosing  akin,  in  order  that  circling  there  they  might  serve  to 
modify  sucli  an  overpoweriiig  xaasa  of  coolness.  Arifitotle  oiprcsaly 
dcnica  tb<it  tbc  bi'aiu  haij  anything  to  do  with  scnaatiou,  and  rests  iipiii!i 
the  fAot  that  the  brain  by  its  motion  producer  no  kind  of  seneation. 
Afi  relates  to  the  aensca,  man  ia  princiiially  distinguished  from  other 
animala  by  his  grtaiter  delicacy  of  touth.  tho  other  bciubcb  being  often 
iBsed  by  animalB  in  greater  perfection  tliau  by  him.  Touch  and 
taste  are  tho  only  scnsos  absolutely  essential  to  animal  existence;  tho 
Qoblcst  of  the  gooses  are  sight  and  hi^uring ; — sight,  h(M;au.ae  of  the 
noeilfiil  and  inntiintaneoua  service  it  tendorSj — heflricg,  becatise  it  tikkea 
in  somids  whitih  wnm  uf  danger. 

*Li  addition  to  the  brain,  another  means  of  cooling  the  heart's  heat 
is  the  act  of  breathing.  The  greater  or  letjS  jmiwrtttace  of  this  func- 
tion depends  on  the  grcattir  or  loss  degree  of  the  natural  temperature 
of  the  imimuli.  Hcaice  the  brenthiag  <irgaiiB  aro  made  proportiouato 
to  the  aimnul'19  uccice^itio^,  the  bl'iJiHlli^fiH  or  culd  animals  I'Dq^iiring 
^em  smaller,  thoBo  provided  with  blood,  or  tho  warm  animals,  re- 
quiring them  larger.  Fish  which  have  little  blood  aro  sufSeiently 
coolod  by  tbo  water.  Tho  rest  of  the  aninud  creation,  which  hnve 
much  blood,  need  a  lighter  medium  and  one  which  shall  ^'Qrmeate  the 
whole  body  and  extend  its  imfiuence  even  to  the  heart;  and  such  a 
modimn  ib  air.  This  is  insjiircd  and  oxspired  by  all  creatures,  and 
honco  they  all  require  a  hmg,  and  an  uir-tube.  The  inRpired  air  is  cold, 
(vnd  thus  acts  upcin  the  heort  in  tho  manner  mentioned  before.  In  this 
operation  the  lung  docs  exactly  the  work  of  a  pair  of  bellowa,  except 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  tho  iacoming  and  outgoing  air  haa  not  one 
And  tho  same  paseago.  A  difTorence  itx  the  form  of  the  air-tube  pro- 
inoee  dificrence  of  eound.  On  breathing  motion  also^  that  ist  motion 
within  the  body  itself,  depends.  Locomotion  Arifitotlo  makes  subject 
to  ToEtion  and  predeteraiination,  and  Only  in  this  boubc  ascribes 
voluntary  motion  to  a  living  animal.  As  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  ^n- 
aation  it  naturally  must  be  regarded  as  tho  centre  whence  issue  volition 
and  desire.  But  tho  muelianicBl  media  by  which  snch  will  or  desiro 
is  carried  out  are  not  hinted  at ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Ari»> 
lotle  vraa  totally  xminformed  concerning  the  mcohaniBai  of  regulated 
motion  by  moftns  of  muaulesj  bones,  aad  nerves.    Whether  ho  porceivod 
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^^Hfivike  ncTTCs  furmed  a  distinct  portion  of  the  animal  cctoaniuy  rc^uhiua 
st  moRt  ven,*  doubtful.  The  mnsclofl  he  includefl  UTider  the  general 
tuune  of  fleeh,  and  bis  rcproscntation  uf  the  bonj  Bystem  is  a  curious 
nuxtOJ^  of  perfect  sdaptation  and  great  luofficicncj.'  * 

Aristotle  hcltl  some  peculiar  notions  with  respect  tf>  the  skull. 
He  says,  'that  part  of  fhc  head  whirh  is  covRted  Avilh  hair  la 
railed  the  cmniuin ;  the  fere  part  of  this  is  called  the  sinciput ; 
tliis  is  the  (ast  formed,  being'  tLe  last  part  in  the  botly  which 
beromes  hard.'  He  correctly  allndea  here  to  the  op<"ning  in  the 
frontal  hone  of  a  ynung  infant,  which  grmlually  becomes  hardened 
Uy  ossifitation  ;  *the  hinder  part  ia  the  occiput,  and  between 
the  occiput  anil  sinciput  is  the  crown  of  the  head.  TLe  bmin  is 
placed  beneath  the  sinciput,  and  the  occiput  is  empty  (!)  tlie 
skull  has  sutures;  in  wornen  tbfre  is  but  one  place-d  in  a  circle (1) 
men  have  generally  three  joined  in  one.  and  a  man's  skull  has 
been  seen  without  any  sutures  at  all.f  The  often  repeated  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  Aristotle's  observations  are  the  result  of  hia 
©wn  investigation  naturally  sug'^^fsts  itself  again  here  ;  had 
Aristiitle  ever  dissected  a  humjin  body,  he  never  would  have 
asserted  a  pTopositinii  so  manifestly  false  as  that  the  back  of  the 
head  {g  empty,  or  that  women  have  only  one  suture  placed  in  a 
circle.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  many  other  passages  in  proof 
that  Aristotle  very  often  borrowed  his  statements  from  others,  or 
that  he  generalised  hastily.  *  The  dog's  cramuiiQj'  he  says, 
*  consists  of  a  sinfile   bone.'     It  Is  probable  that  Aristotle  bad 

t  bold  of  the  crantnm  of  an  old  individual  in  which  the  sutures 
become  obliterated.  *  There  is  a  kind  of  ox  which  has  a 
bnne  tn  its  heart,  though  it  is  not  found  in  all  oxen;  the  horse 
nlso  has  a  bone  in  its  heart.'  It  would  seem  that  Aristotle 
supposed  everv  horse  bad  a  bone  in  its  heart;  indeed,  from  a 
comparison  of  another  passage,  he  appears  to  regard  the  bone  as 
d  nectsaari/  part  if  the  ariimars  heart ;  for,  he  says,  'the  heart  in 
all  ojiimaU  which  we  have  considered  is  without  bone,  with  the 
exception  of  horses  and  a  certain  kind  of  oien,  which,  on  account 
nf  their  ^T^m  siae,  have  a  hone  for  the  sake  of  support'  J  The 
bones  tn  which  Aristotle  refers  are  abnormal  usseous  tlepositions 
in  the  valves  of  the  heart,  which  occur  in  many  of  the  mammalia, 
and  indicate  a  diseased  state>  The  seal  and  the  pi<j  arc  said  to 
hai'e  no  gall,  though  Aristotle  correctly  attributes  the  non- 
esistence  of  a  ^11  to  the  stag,  elephant,  horse,  &c. 

*  Kulb'e  *  EinleUuiig.* 
t  This  eeeiuK  to  be  copied  from  Hr^rodotu*  (ix.  83),  tlrp46ri  nf^oAJr  oltK  f^dwa 

i^a^f  i}l/it,i!i]y,kSL\h  4^  i^t  iiivaaiiTr4au,yibo  ipeaksofa skull  fnu«d  by  the  people 
«a  Illl'  batde-Celd  of  Pl^tscn  some  years  ttfter  llie  l:attlf.  Thtri^'  is  MVthin)^  ^ery 
rcmarknbL';  in  mch  a  discoTcry.     Thu  sutures  are  not  uufreiiuentlj  obJileMitcd, 

•  '  Oc  L'anibos  ADimaLiiim,'  h.  '>. 
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It  is  impossible  to  study  Aristotle's  Natural  History  Tr^-atises 
and  not  be  convinced  that  lie  borrowed  larg^ely  frtcu  his  prcde- 
ccssors.  It  is  probable  that  his  obacrvatjaiis  on  hu£tia.n  antitomv 
and  physiology  ivere  derived  lo  great  measure  from  the  writinp^s 
of  the  illustriuus  Hippocrates,  the  Father  nf  Medicine,  and  tVom 
thr  information,  whether  oral  or  written,  obtained  from  his  own 
father  Nirnmachus,  who  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  King 
of  Macedon^  Amyntas  II.,  and  who  was  himself,  as  Stahr 
informs  us,  *  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  subjects  eonnected 
with  natural  seienee.' 

Do  we  detract  aught  from  the  fame  of  Aristotle  when  we  assert 
that  his  ^History  of  Aninii^U'  is  largely  indebted  to  the  labours 
of  others?  Did  not  Cuvier  acknowledsre  bis  obli^tiuns  (o  his 
predecessors  in  the  field  of  zooloKieal  science,  to  Laciipede, 
Levaillant,  Blainvitle,  Geoffroy  St,  Hilaire,  and  a  host  of  others? 
Has  Cuvier's  fnrae  thereby  decreased  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  life 
of  a  man,  the  author  of  so  many  and  various  learned  works,  who 
died  at  sixty-two,  could  have  sufiiced  for  the  obsen'ation  of  such 
a  mass  of  recorded  facts?  Does  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  mueh  error  and  want  of  investig'ation  in  Aristotle's  Natural 
History  writings  close  our  eves  to  the  greatness  of  his  intellect, 
and  to  the  fact  that  those  very  writings  contain  vast  stores  of 
interesting  matter  which  evince  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius^  the 
originality  of  hia  mind,  and  the  philosophic  combination  of  his 
ideas  ? 

With  ref^ard  tn  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  systematic 
cliLSsification  by  Aristotle,  people's  views  differ  so  widely  as  to 
he  :ilmost  irreconcilable  j  for  while  some  maintain,  as  Kiilb  has 
remarked,  that  *  Aristotle  purposely  abstained  irom  funning 
any  nf/stcm,  in  order  not  lo  prejudice  the  more  aecurate  conclu- 
sions of  better  and  later  wisdom,  or  at  least  laid  down  no  such 
marked  distinctions,  as  we  fancy  we  perceive  in  his  writings, 
and  bad  merciv  a  vague  general  idea  of  classification^  which  as 
little  resembled  a  si/stem  as  a  mere  jotting  down  of  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabpt  wnulil  ri3S<'mble  an  essay;  others  are  resolved  tn 
discover  a  system  so  perfect  that  it  leaves  to  us  little  to  alter 
in  it,'  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  latter  view, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  combated  by  Dr.  Whewcll  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  that  it  is  a  wonder  to  Bnd  it  still  main- 
tained by  some  writers.  Were  it  a  fact  that  Aristotle's  clas^ 
sifu'ation  is  in  many  respects  ^supi-rior  to  some  of  the  most 
admired  and  recent  attempts  of  moclern  times,*  the  law  of 
evolution,  upon  which  we  have  laid  so  much  stress,  wouM  be 
materially  interfered  with,  or  indeed  completely  destroyed.  'But 
in  reality,'  we  now  quote  Dr,  Whewell's  words — 
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*  The  BtatementB  to  wliich  we  refer  respecting  the  Bcientifio  character 
of  Aristotle's  zoological  system  are  altogether  without  fomidatioti,  and 
tius  science  confirms  the  lessons  taught  us  by  aU  the  others.  .  .  Aristotle's 
nine  books  "  On  Animals  "  are  a  work  enmuerating  the  di£ferences 
of  anizoals  in  almost  all  conceiTOble  respects ;  the  organs  of  sense,  of 
motion,  of  nutrition,  the  interior  anatomy,  the  exterior  covering, 
the  manner  of  life,  growth,  generation,  and  many  other  circmnstances. 

These  differences  are  very  philosophically  estimated Aristotle 

proceeds  to  state  his  object,  which  is,  to  describe  the  differences  of 
animals  in  their  structure  and  habits.  Ho  then  observes  that  tax 
stracture  we  may  take  man  for  our  type,  as  being  best  known  to  us, .  . 
The  aatii(»8  of  iJus  "  Systema  Aristotelicum  "  have  selected,  I  presume, 
the  follpwing  passages  &om  the  work  "  On  Animals,"  as  they  might 
have  selected  any  other ;  and  by  arranging  them  according  to  a  sub- 
ordination unknown  to  Aristotle  himself,  have  made  for  him  a  scheme 
which  nndonbtedly  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  most  complete 
system  of  modem  times : — 

*  Book  I.  chap.  T. — "  Some  animals  are  viviparous,  some  oviparous, 
acuue  vermiparous.  The  viviparous  are  such  as  man,  and  the  horse 
and  all  those  animals  which  have  hair ;  and  of  aqoatio  animals,  the 
whale-kind,  as  the  dolphin  and  cartilaginous  fishes." 

*  Book  II.  chap.  vii. — "  Of  quadrupeds  which  have  blood  and  are 
viviparous,  some  are  (as  to  thoir  extremities)  many-cloven,  as  the 
hands  and  feet  of  man.  For  some  are  many-toed,  as  ^e  lion,  the  d<^, 
the  panther ;  some  are  bifid,  and  have  hoofs  instead  of  nails,  as  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamns ;  and  some  have  undi- 
vided feet,  as  the  solid-hoofed  animals,  the  horse  and  the  ass.  The 
swine-kind  share  both  characters." 

'  Chap.  ii. — "  Animals  have  also  great  differences  in  the  teeth,  both 
when  compared  with  each  other  and  with  man.  For  all  quadrupeds 
which  have  blood  and  are  viviparous  have  teeth ;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  some  are  ambidental  (having  teeth  in  both  jaws),  and  some  are 
not  so,  wanting  the  front-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  Some  have  neither 
front-teeth  nor  horns,  as  the  camel ;  some  have  tusks,  as  the  boar,  some 
have  not.  Some  have  serrated  teeth,  as  the  lion,  the  panther,  the  dog ; 
some  have  the  teeth  unvaried,  as  the  horse  and  the  ox ;  for  the  animals 
which  vary  their  cutting  teeth  have  all  serrated  teeth.  No  ftnimftl  has 
both  tusks  and  horns ;  nor  has  any  animal  with  serrated  teeth  either 
of  those  weapons.  The  greater  part  have  the  front-teeth  cutting  and 
those  within  broad." 

'  These  passages  undoubtedly  contain  most  of  the  differences  on 
which  the  asserted  Aristotelian  classification  rests ;  bat  the  classifica- 
tion is  formed  by  using  the  characters  drawn  fi^m  the  teeth,  in  order 
to  subdivide  those  taken  from  the  feet,  whereas,  in  Aristotle,  these  two 
sets  of  characters  stand  side  by  side,  tdong  with  dozens  of  others ;  any 
selectibn  of  which,  employed  according  to  any  arbitrary  method  of 
subordination,  might  with  eqtial  justice  be  called  Aristotle's  system. 
Why,  for  instance,  in  order  to  form  subdivisions  of  animals,  should  we 
not  go  on  with  Aristotle's  continuation  of  the  second  of  the  abova 
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fjuotcd  paKKftgOfl,  instead  of  copricicnusly  leaping  to  the  tliird.  "  Of 
thctio  snmc  liave  bcimsi,  ^oiuu  liave  UODC  .  .  .  Some  liiive  ii  fctloclt- 
joint,  Bomo  have  none,  .  ,  ,  Of  tboee  whitli  have  httms,  Boine  ixixve 
them  Bolid  throughout,  as  tho  stag ;  others,  ivT  tho  most  part,  Imllow, 
....  Some  cafit  their  homi*,  wiiuc  do  not."  If  it  "be  replied,  that 
wo  could  not  hy  means  ifif  encih  cha-ractcrR  form  a  tcTuilile  Z4>olo- 
gicn.1  Hj'iitimif  wc  again  ask  b;i*  ^^hat  right  we  asB»mc  AriRtotla  to  hnvo 
mudc  or  uttempted  a  ei^tematic  arraagcmcut,  when  whnt  ho  Iulh 
writtui),  taksn  in  ite  nntuiftl  order,  dooK  not  ndiqit  of  being  constmtxl 
into  a  HyBtem? 

'Again,  wlist  lb  the  object  of  any  clasBiGcntion ?  This,  at  least, 
among  otlicrs :— To  eimble  the  pcrstm  wbn  uses  it  tn  Htndy  and  dt'scriho 
ni(iru  coavcuiently  the  nbj*!cts  thuK  classified.  K,  therefore,  Arii^^totlc 
Jiiul  furmed  or  adopted  any  system  of  arrangement,  we  should  tUscjivor 
it  in  the  ftrder  of  the  subjeota  in  his  wort  Accordingly,  so  far  as  ho 
haH  n  syetem,  he  professes  to  malo  nac  of  it.  At  the  beginuiug  of  the 
fifth  book,  where  be  is  proceediDg  to  treat  of  the  'diffL-rent  modes  of 
generation  of  iinimalB,  he  says,  "Ab  we  formerly  made  a  diTisioD  of 
animnla  according  to  their  kin'hj,  \vb  must  now  iu  the  same  mannef  givo 
A  general  survey  of  their  hielfiry.  Except,  indeed,  that  in  the  fonner 
t^ise  wc  made  our  commencement  by  a  description  of  man;  but  in  the 
present  instance  wo  must  epeak  of  him  liist,  hecauBe  ho  requircK  most 
Btady.  We  must  begin,  then,  with  thonc  aniuialfl  which  have  sholla 
(testaceous  inoUuicn)^  we  must  go  on  to  thoeo  which  have  softer  cover- 
ings (crufiacm),  then  to  the  ce^taJopoda  and  aminlose  animals;  aAcr 
tbi^  to  fksheiJT  both  viviparons  and  ovi]iaroita,  then  to  blrda,  then  to 
liuid-iLDimals,  both  viTiparoufi  and  oripamus." 

'It  is  clear,*  Dr.  Whowell  continnep,  '■that  Aristotle  had  certain 
wide  and  indefinite  vicwe.  of  elaseification,  which,  Ihongh  not  very 
exact,  are  HtiU  highly  creditable  to  him ;  but  it  m  equally  cleAr  that 
he  n-aa  qiiittj  ttn'_'(aiscioas  of  the  claesiBcation  that  has  been  ascribc;d  to 
him.  .  ,  »  Xhchouaiirdue totbo  ijtupcndotisacciimulfttionof  zoidogical 
knowledge,  which  Aristotle  r  works  eontfiin,  cannot  bo  taraished  by 
otir  denying  him  the  cr&lit  of  a  systcjn  which  lie  never  di\4Uut  of,  iiud 
which  froiu  the  nature  of  the  progK^fis  of  Hciciice  could  nut  i>op«ibly  be 
cunstnictcd  at  that  period.  But,  in  reality,  we  may  exehange  the  mis- 
tolcei)  claims  which  we  IiavtJ  been  contesting  tor  a  better,  bcieause  a 
truer,  prniso.  Aristotle  docs  show,  as  far  ok  W'Uld  be  demo  at  his  tiuiCf 
a  perception  of  the  need  of  groupH,  and  iif  nainea  cif  gi-onps,  in  Iho 
study  of  thL^  aninifil  kingdom  :  and  thus  may  justly  ha  Iield  up  ae  thu 
grofLt  figure  in  tho  prelude  to  the  formation  of  systems  which  took 
place  in  more  advanced  aciontific  times.'* 

We  hnve  given  at  some  length  Dr.  Whoiveira  remarks  on  this 
point  Thpv'  evince  srreat  powers  of  discemment^  anti  are  incon- 
trovertible. But  althnug^h  we  deny  to  Aristotle  the  formati<m  of 
any  n;rai]d  philosophical  system  of  class ificatlun,  ivc  must  not 
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suppose  that  he  had  none  at  all.  There  appear  certain  indica- 
tions that  he  adopted  the  one  in  general  use  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries, such  as  it  was ;  we  regard  this  early  prelude  to  the 
formation  of  a  zoological  system  rather  as  the  exposition  of  the 
knowledge  and  opinions  of  others  than  his  own  ;  he  very  frequently 
in  the  course  of  his  writings  refers  to  certain  groups  or  families 
which  he  says  are  '  without  a  name/  *  have  never  received  any 
name.'  Now  it  is  observable  that  Aristotle  never  proposes 
names  for  these  anonymous  groups.  He  adopts  the  current 
nomenclature  without  alteration  or  addition.  He  employs  only 
two  formal  terms  of  classification,  namely,  yevoi  and  eZSo?.  The 
former  term  denotes  an  assemblage  of  different  species  having 
some  geiferal  resemblance  to  one  another ;  it  may  be  synonymous 
with  the  modem  terms,  family,  order^  or  class ;  the  latter  term 
is  usually,  though  not  exclusively,  applied  to  what  modem 
naturalists  commonly  understand  by  species. 

The  first  great  division  in  the  classification  of  Aristotle  is 
made  between  *  animals  that  have  red  b]oo<l'  (evaifia)  and  'those 
whose  blood  or  vital  fluid  is  not  red  '  {avatfia).  It  is  incorrect, 
we  think,  to  suppose  that  the  avai/ia  were  regarded  by  Aristotle 
as  being  entirely  destitute  of  a  vital  fluid  analogous  to  blood. 
He  states  that  every  living  creature  is  furnished  with  moisture, 
the  loss  of  which  occasions  death.  In  some  animals  this  moisture 
is  found  in  the  blood  and  veins ;  in  others  the  situation  is 
analogous  only  ;  but  these  are  imperfect  as  fibres  and  serum. 
The  red-blooded  animals  were  divided  into  (1)  Viviparous  and 
Oviparous  Quadrupeds^  (2)  Birds,  (3)  Fishes,  (4)  the  Cetacea, 
and  perhaps  (5)  Serpents.  These  are  the  principal  classes  {yevrj 
fieyurra  rS>v  ^axav  ei?  a  Biaipecrai  roKKa  ^cm).  Of  the  avaifia, 
or  animals  without  red  blood,  the  following  are  the  great  divi- 
sions, though  some  of  these  were  without  recognised  names : — 
(1.)  A  class  of  animals  covered  with  a  shell  (to  rav  oarpaKO' 
okpfiav  yei/osi)  called  shell-fish  (BoTpeov)  ;  this  corresponds  to  the 
testaceous  molluscs  of  modern  naturalists.  (2.)  Animals  having 
a  soft  shell  (to  tmv  fioKaKoarpoKtov  yevof;),  such  as  crabs, 
lobsters,  &c, ;  this  division  had  no  recognised  name,  it  answers 
to  our  Crustacea.  (3.)  Soft-bodied  MoUusca  (to  twv  ficCKaKttov), 
such  as  the  teutlds  and  sepia  (cuttle-fish) ;  this  division  corre- 
sponds with  the  Cephalopoda  of  the  moderns.  (4.)  Annulose 
animals  (to  twi/  evro/woi'),  such  as  bees,  scolopendra,  correspond- 
ing generally  with  the  Insecta  and  partly  with  the  Annulata  of 
present  zoologists.  Aristotle,  it  is  true,  hints  at  further  division 
of  these  great  groups,  but  we  nowhere  find  that  he  proposes  any 
systematic  arrangement  of  them  into  sub-orders,  families,  &c. 

The  whole  history  of  Zoology  points  unmistake&bV}  W  \\ie 
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gradual  evolution  of  the  great  truths  of  the  science :  our  present 
knowledge,  ixnperfc-ct  it  is  true,  is  the  result  of  the  iLccumuIated 
effurta  of  many  laboiiri?r3  in  the  wide  field  of  nature;  'not  only 
labour  but  time,  not  onlv  one  man  of  g'cnius  but  several,  and  those 
succeeding-  each  other,  are  requisite  to  the  formation  of  any  con- 
siderable science.'  To  Aristotle  and  Gesncr,  Marcgrave,  Swain- 
merdnin,  Willugby,  Raj',  Harvov>  Linnaeus,  Cuvler,  Hunter, 
Milne  Edwardsi  Owen,  l-Iuxlt-'y^  and  a  host  of  other  celebrities, 
the  science  of  Zoology  is  indebted- — to  some  of  these,  doubtless, 
more  than  ttt  others,  but  still  to  all  she  owes  something;  each 
carnpst  inquirer  into  the  truths  which  Nature  has  to  revcril  has 
it  in  his  jiower  to  add  some  trifling  contributiou  to  the  general 
cause. 

Aristotle  was  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  In  deciding 
whether  certain  organisms  bdongod  to  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdom.     The  following  passage  is  eitremely  interesting: — ■ 

'  Kflture  pn-SHca  bo  gmdiially  firmu  iuanimftto  to  ammnte  thinf^  that 
from  their  cnntiiiuity,  their  bomidnry^  aud  the  meiin  between  them  ie 
indistinct.  Tho  raco  uf  plant«  nuceeofls  iminudialoly  that  of  infiuimflto 
olbjtjuts,  and  thcBe  ditiiir  from  each  other  in  the  projjortion  of  life  in 
which  tJicy  particiiJiiito,  for  comporcsd  with  othw  hoditsa,  plants  appear 
to  possess  life,  though  when  ciiiuimrcd  with  uuimaLi,  they  appear  in- 
aiiimato.  The  chiinyc  fhj>ui  plants  tn  aiiimuJH,  htuvever,  is  gradual^  as 
I  before  obscirved.  Fnr  a  person  might  be  in  dimbt  with  regurd  to 
some  things  thut  arc  found  in  the  (iua  whothtir  they  arc  nnimalfl  or 
plants ;  for  mikuy  uf  them  ase  attaehi^d  to  tho  tuvk  aiui  perish  as  soon 
as  thuy  aiij  sej^iorntGcl  from  it.  Tho  pimiEC  iire  attached  to  the  rocks, 
the  sidens  ainuot  lire  aftor  they  are  taken  away  frooi  their  localities; 
and  c»n  the  whole,  all  the  tcstaeea  riinemble  plants,  if  we  comparo 
them  with  locomutiTO  ftnimak ;  sume  of  them  ap}>ear  to  hnVQ  no 
BeuHfttion :  in  others  it  is  very  dulL     The  body  of  Brjmy  nf  them  is 

kUnturally  fleshy,  as  of  those  whiehaTecaIledfefAya(A8eidtiui  moUuBoe); 

rmud  tho  acalepho  (ac/inia)  and  the  Bjionge  outixely  resemble  plants.' 

Aristotle  believed  in  spontaneous  generation— an  opinion,  we 
may  observe,  which  has  hcen  revived  in  modern  times  and  de- 
fended with  considerable  ability  : — 

'  It  IB  cvideat/  he  saya,  '  that  eonio  fish  arc  of  spontaneooB  birth 
id  do  not  originate  from  ova.  Those  which  aro  neither  oviparons 
3r  viTiparoua  4irc  all  produced  from  mud  or  siiud,  or  from  thy  putrid 
Buittcr  on  tho  Kurfmcie,  as  also  the  fuam  in  sandy  plutes  pn)ductifi  the 
apltya.  Thie  (ipAi/(i  never  inereasos  in  size,  and  is  biirron,  and  as  time' 
advauces  it  purinhcs  and  anotiier  fry  is  foruiad  ....  this  is  a  pHtof 
that  it  Bcunetinioa  originates  in  the  wjil,  for  it  ia  not  captured  hy 
fialiermeu  in  ccdd  weather,  but  en  a  fine  day  it  may  Ik:  taken  as  it  ^| 
coinea  ii])  from  tlio  ground  for  the  Bako  of  the  warmth ;  when  they  ^P 
have  drugged  tho  ground  and  serapod  up  the  Hurtaco  tliei  Ssh  are  mure 

numeroQit  ^ 
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numerous  and  better.  Sometimes  it  is  found  on  the  sni&ce  of  the  sea, 
hence  called  opArtu  ("  foam  ")  during  fine  weather ;  hero  it  is  whirled 
about,  and  like  the  little  maggots  in  dung,  so  this  is  found  in  the  foam 
which  floats  on  the  Bur&ce.' 

Some  worm-like  creatures,  called  'entrails  of  the  earth,'  which 
perhaps  denote  the  gordius  oquaHcus^  were  also  believed  to  be 
produced  spontaneously  from  mud  and  moist  earth  ;  manj  insects, 
too,  were  supposed  to  spring  from  putrid  matter. 

Although  Aristotle's  Natural  History  contains  little  that  is 
minutely  descriptive,  here  and  there  he  gives  us  complete  pictures 
of  his  animals.  Here  is  an  admirable  account  of  tliose  attached 
semi-transparent,  sub-cylindrical  masses  familiar  to  every  dredger 
nnder  the  name  of  tunicated  molluscs,  the  simple  or  solitary 
ascidlans : — 

'  The  creatures  called  tethya  have  a  most  distinct  character,  for  in 
these  alone  is  the  whole  body  concealed  in  a  shell.  Their  shell  is 
intermediate  between  skin  and  shell,  so  that  it  can  be  cut  like  hard 
leather ;  this  shell-like  substance  is  attached  to  rocks,  in  it  thero  are 
two  periforations,  quite  distinct  &om  each  other,  and  not  easily  seen,  by 
which  it  emits  and  receives  water  ....  when  laid  open  there  is  first 
of  all  a  sinewy  membrane  lining  the  shell-like  substance,  within  this 
the  fleshy  sabstanee  of  the  teOiyon,  Unlike  any  other  oreaturo,  its 
flesh,  however,  is  alike  throughout,  and  it  is  united  in  two  places  to 
the  membrane  and  the  skin  &om  the  side,  and  at  its  points  of  union  it 
is  narrower  on  each  side ;  by  these  places  it  reaches  to  the  external 
perforations  which  pass  through  the  shell ;  there  it  both  ports  with 
and  receives  food  and  moisture  as  if  one  were  the  mouth,  the  other 
the  anns,  the  one  is  thick,  the  other  thinner.  Internally  there  is  a 
cavity  at  each  end,  and  a  passage  passes  through  it ;  there  is  a  fluid 
in  both  the  cavities.  Besides  this,  it  has  no  sensitive  or  organic 
member.  The  colour  of  the  tethyon  is  partly  ochreous,  partly  red.' 
(IV.  6.  §§  1-3.) 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  small-framed, 
thin-legged  lisping  pupil  of  Plato,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
spicuous dress  and  the  rings  on  his  delicate  fingers,*  was  occa- 
sionally found  by  his  fellow-disciples  at  Athens,  or  his  friends  in 
Macedonia,  busily  dissecting  some  fish  or  ccphalopod.  Sponges 
afforded  matter  for  speculation  to  our  philosopher's  inquiring 
mind : — 

*  The  sponge-fisheries,'  wo  are  told  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes,  *  wore 
^obably  conducted  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  they  are  now. 
Hence,  information  being  obtainablo  with  fecility,  we  find  a  fall 
account  of  the  sponge  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  He  appears  to 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  its  history  on  account  of  the  link  it 

*  The  description  giren  of  Aristotle's  personal  appearance  bj  'Dvo^^««\«et^'a&. 


I  to  proetil  betirccD  the  uiiinal  and  T^eUlile  nAttttes.  Tfaerdiav 
file  queatioD  irlurther  fqintigca  poMeteed  setuiadon  is  dsBcnffled  fay  Hra 
niDTv  Ihaa  oooe,  and  left  nadMniled.  Ute  st&temcnta  for  aad  af^inst 
tiieir  ca^wilj'  of  fiTfeluig  are,  hatrerer.  fiuxly  put  forwHrd.  Aristotle 
difltiligiiulK*  mangB»  niHl«r  two  faculs,  those  that  miglit  bo  cleaned, 
and  thaao  w}ucL  c/iild  not.  Of  the  last  he  statei:  that  their  substance 
vran  oonpai^t,  Irnt  jjvr£imted  hj  large  cazub.  They  ^er&  more  Tiacdns 
than  other  mwngm,  and  when  dried  reraaiDed  hlack.  The  descriptiou 
oxot^y  appticH  to  the  coauaim  coaet-Kne  sponges  of  the  .^^nm, 
naebwi  fir  «cnn«inic  pimmKS.  HiBBCcatmt  of  the  epongcs  of  conuneroe 
j*  more  (ItitaUod.  He  distitigaiBheB  three  TarietiK; :  those  which  aro 
lax  and  poroiu;  thoite  of  thick  and  doee  texture ;  and  a  third  kind, 
called  iipnngeH  of  Aobilkts  finer,  more  compact,  and  Btrougcr  than  tho 
othoTH.  Thono  lout  were  rarest  and  med  to  be  placed  in  hebuets  aad 
in  bootn,  ftM  ptxjtcctionn  &om  prceanro  for  the  head  and  ft^et.  They  all 
grow  fm  tho  rock,  adhering  not  by  one  point  oTily,  nor  by  the  wholo 
MTirfufa^  but  by  Home  extent  of  their  Burfacu.  The  best  ktiids  grow 
tin  the  ruiiKtH  wliiirh  become  suddenly  deep.  He  attributL'a  the  srtpcrior 
fiutmcMM  of  texturo  in  thc^e  doep-sea  hinde  to  the  greater  unifnnnitj 
of  toiripenttaru  of  tho  water  in  such  placoH.  "When  alive  and  before 
Ihtjy  aril  ivtwhrd  thoy  ari3  hliiclt.  Their  canals  are  often  inhabited  by 
littlo  crij(tt;woa.  Such  arts  the  Itading  pointH  of  the  account  giTca  of 
wprinj^iiH  ill  thu  fiflh  l>iii>k  of  thu  *'  History  of  Animals."  The  etalcmOnta 
art<  vory  (.-xott,  anil  iim«t  htivo  boon  the  result  of  careful  observation 
and  inquiry.'  • 

Sonic  of  our  readrrs  have  tloubtlcgs  seen  a  small  round  crab 
i Pinriotfierrx  vetrrum),  that  lives  parasitically  within  the  valves  ol' 
thr  '  wIng-*Ut;U  '  mollusc  {Pinna},  or  the  common  muscle.  This 
lilllo  rniJttncpfiir]  wiis  known  to  Aristotle  and  the  ancients  under 
tht*  njutie  oi  jiinmiphuhir  or  piiwotheres^  both  of  which  terms  show 
thnt  till'  Btory  about  the  friendship  between  die  crab  and  tho 
molluflr  is  oUlrr  than  tlie  time  of  Aristotle.  ^The  pinna*/  he 
Bfiys,  *  contain  ii  pinnopfu/Iax^  either  a  caris  or  a  cancer,  of  which, 
if  thry  are  deprived,  they  qnickly  die.'  Amoiifr  the  bivalve  tes- 
tocen,  mentioned  by  Ari&totle,  '■we  find/ says  Edwr.rd  Forbes, 
*on  the  bIioits  of  Asia  Minor,  the  pinna,  living,  as  be  described 
it,  fixed  by  one  extremity,  and  standing  uprii^ht  in  sand  or  mud, 
moving  ilsrll*  hv  n  byssus.  Open  a  fear,  and  in  "fi\'c  out  of  ten 
you  lind  the  Utile  crab,  the  TrtworilpT}^,  the  fabled  guardian  and 
cherished  friend  of  the  pinna.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  this  little 
crab  in  n  jminti  gr<twn  at  home,  but  piraaantcr  to  find  it  in  a  free 
ftirntn,  the  dcscemlant  possibly  nf  tliosp  in  which  Aristotle  caught 
thai  little  crab's  progenitor."  t  The  sturv  of  the  partnership  between 
the  piinintliercs  and  the  n  iug-shell,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Oppian, 

"  SpntH  nnd  Forbe»'<  '  TniTels  10  L-Jcia,'  ii.  p.  12K. 
f  'Tnircis  in  Lyciu."  u.  p.  111. 
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and  others,  is  doubtless  a  fable ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
Hasselquist  seems  to  have  credited  it,  for  he  says : — 

'  The  Pinna  muricata,  or  great  silk  muscle,  is  hero  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  hirge  quantities,  being  a  foot  long  ;  the  oKTiaTcdoia 
or  cuttlefish  with  eight  rays,  watches  the  opportunity  when  tho 
muscle  opens  her  shell,  to  creep  into  it  and  to  devour  her ;  but  a  little 
crab,  which  ha^  scarcely  uiy  sheU,  or  has  at  least  only  a  very  thin  one, 
lives  constantly  in  this  shellfish ;  she  pays  a  good  rent,  by  saving 
the  life  of  her  landlady,  for  she  keeps  a  constant  look  out  through  tho 
aperture  of  the  shell,  and,  on  seeing  tho  enemy  approach,  she  begins 
to  stir  when  the  viya  (for  so  the  Greeks  call  the  shell),  ^nts  up  her 
house,  and  the  rapacious  animal  is  excluded.  I  saw  this  shellfish  first 
at  the  island  of  Milo,  and  found  such  a  littlo  crab  in  all  I  opened.  I 
wondered  not  a  little  what  was  her  business  there ;  but  when  I  came 
here  (Smyrna),  I  was  first  informed  of  it  by  the  secretary  of  our 
consul,  Hr.  Justi,  a  curious  and  ingenious  man,  who  has  travelled 
much  and  lived  long  in  this  place.  This  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
several  Greeks,  who  daily  catch  and  eat  both  these  ani^nals.'  * 

The  mention  of  the  cuttlefish  suggests  our  making  a  few 
remarks  on  Aristotle's  observations  with  regard  to  the  habits  and 
structure  of  the  MoKojcta,  or  cephalopod  molluscs.  The  term 
fidkaxta^  corresponding  etymological ly  with  the  modem  moUusca, 
now  employed  to  denote  one  of  the  great  classes  or  primary  divi- 
sions of  the  animal  kingdom,  was  used  by  Aristotle  to  signify 
the  cephalopoda  or  cuttlefishes.  'Respecting  the  living  habits 
of  the  cephalopods,*  Professor  Owen  remarks,  '  Aristotle  is  more 
rich  in  details  than  any  other  zoological  author,  and  Cuvier  has 
justly  observed  that  his  knowledge  of  this  class,  both  zoological 
and  anatomical,  is  truly  astonishing.* 

*The  remarkable  changes  of  colour,*  writes  Professor  Forbes, 
'presented  by  the  polypus  was  noticed  by  the  ancients,  and  the 
truth  of  the  statement  of  Aristotle  that  such  change  is  suddenly 
produced  by  fear,  t  may  be  easily  verified  by  observing  one  of 
these  creatures  when  suddenly  taken  out  of  the  water.'  X  Aristotle 
notices  four  species  of  polypus,  of  which,  however,  only  two 
appear  to  be  identified  with  certainty,  viz.,  the  Octopus  vulgaris 
and  the  EUdone  macropodia.  Some  of  these  cephalopoda  were 
articles  of  food ;  they  were  said  to  be  best  when  in  spawn.     That 

•  '  Voyages  and  Travels,'  Lond.  1 766,  p.  406. 

t  That  the  changes  of  colour  in  the  Bkm  of  the  Lolitjo  is  not  caused  by  mental 
oaotioD, — an  explanation  sanctioned  by  modern  naturalists  of  note, — has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Lewes,  who  observed  the  colour  specks  to  appear  and  disappear  in 
detached  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  dtad  animal.  See  this  author's  charming 
'Sea-eide  Studies.'  pp.  94-97,  let  Ed. 

X  'Lycia,'  ii.  p.  98. 
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cuttle-fish  were  considered  delicacies  by  the  ancient  Greeks  is. 
GvidenE  from  numerous  passages  cited  by  Athenseus. 

Every  visitor  to  the  sea-side,  if  he  uses  his  eyes  at  all,  is 
familiar  with  the  si^lit  of  that  curious  occupant  of  empty  uni- 
valves^  popularly  called  the  'hermit'  or  the  'soldier'  crab — tlic 
droUffit  of. the  droll  order  of  stalk-eyed  Crustacea.  There  are 
several  species,  one  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Aristotle  :— 

'  Tho  creaturo  called  carciniuM  rcRcmbles  both  the  nrnlaeoBtracB. 
(^cntalacea)  aud  the  tcatacca,  for  thia  in  its  nntiiTQ  ia  siinildr  to  the 
uuiniahsthat  are  like  carahi,  and  it  is  bom  without  a  flltiiU  ;  but  because 
it  mnkuH  its  u'ny  iuto  a  Bhell  and  lives  in  it,  it  reseiobles  the  te«tacea> 
aud  for  these  reiiHona  it  pai'takee  of  tho  character  of  both  elaesCH.  Ita 
ehapu,  to  spciik  plainly,  ib  lite  that  of  a  spider,  exoopt  that  thi?  lower 
part  of  tilt)  head  and  throat  is  larger.  It  htis  two  thin  red  horns  and 
two  lar^c  uycH  btlow  these,  not  within,  nor  turned  on  one  sidu,  lite 
thoBLi  ijf  tbfj  ciTili,  but  istraightforwardri.  Below  these  is  the  moutb, 
and  round  it  many  hair-Uk^  app^udagcB ;  next  to  thcs^,  two  divided 
fuet  mth  which  it  seizes  itii  prey,  and  two  besides  these  on  each  side, 
and  It  thifd  pair  sioflller.  Below  the  thorai  the  whole  creaturo  ia  soft 
and  when  laid  open  is  yellow  within  ....  it  is  not  imited  with  the 
eholl  like  the  purjiura  and  refy^,  but  it)  easily  liberated  irom  it.' 
<IV.  4,  §  14.) 

Edward  Forbes  retnfirks  on  Aristotle's  observations  upon  the 
hermit  crab,  as  follows: — 

'  Curiously  enough  the  truth  of  this  statement  was  made  a  matter  of 
controversy  among  naturalietH  in  the  early  part  of  last  cenluiy,  for 
Swpjuiaerdam  dtmiwl  the  asHL^rtion  of  Aiistntlc  that  tLci  henuit  waa 
not  thu  true  owner  of  hiti  bholl,  and  maintained  that  tke  contrary  \fas 
the  cotse,  and  that  there  waa  a  uiusL-tdar  attachment  connecting  the 
enutacetiii  to  its  house.  Although  old  Bondeletius  and  others  had 
pri.viijiisly  certified  to  the  truth  of  AristotlcV  uarratioiiSi,  yet  the  faith 
of  many,  such  as  the  French  C<.iiJimeutator  CnmuBj,  waa  phakun  by  tlio 
great  Dutchman's  positive  asscirtinn  aud  reputation  for  acHLTjratL'  ubser- 
vatiou.  Yet  was  the  Father  of  Natm-al  History  right  after  all.  And 
that  he  had  observed  njoat  i.  lo-iuf iilly  in  evident  from  his  deliiils  r&- 
Rjieetmg  the  aovcral  IdndH  of  theeo  hermit  crabs  and  tho  varied  of 
their  borrowed  luibitatione.'     ('  Lycia,'  p.  111.) 

The  account  Aristotle  gives  of  the  crocodile  is  evidently  taken 
from  HcrodotuSi,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  Aristotle  had  ever 
seen  a  crocodile.  Cuvier,  indeed,  crediting;  a  story  purporting; 
to  have  as  its  author  Ammonias,  son  of  Hermeas  (a.d,  480  circ.) 
thought  ihat  Aristotle  had  gone  with  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Egypt  and  brought  back  from  thence  coosidernbje  materials  for 
his  'History  of  Animals,'  Subsequently,  however,  Cuvier  aban- 
ditneil   this  idea.     Aristotle  notices  the  smnllness  of  the  eg-gs  of 
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die  crocodile  when  compared  with  the  size  which  the  mature 
animal  attains.  *The  river  crocodile  produces  as  many  as  sixty 
^^s,  which  are  white.  She  sits  upon  them  for  sixty  days,  for 
they  live  a  long  while.  A  very  large  animal  is  produced  from 
these  small  eggs ;  for  the  egg  is  not  larger  than  ^at  of  a  goose 
and  the  young  is  in  proportion,  but  when  full-grown  the  creature 
measures  seventeen  cubits.*  Herodotus's  words  are :  '  Of  all  known 
animals  this  is  the  one  which,  fjx>m  the  smallest  size,  grows  to 
be  the  greatest,  for  the  egg  of  the  crocodile  is  but  little  bigger 
than  that  of  the  goose,  and  the  young  crocodile  is  in  proportion 
to  the  egg ;  yet  when  it  is  full  grown  the  animal  measures  fre- 
quently seventeen  cubits,  and  even  more.*  The  moving  of  the 
upper  jaw,  erroneously  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the  crocodile, 
is  repeated  by  Aristotle.  The  well-known  story  about  the  tro- 
chilus  flying  into  the  crocodile's  mouth  and  picking  the  leeches 
out,  as  told  by  Herodotus,  finds  a  place  in  Aristotle's  account. 
We  may  here  remark  that  this  habit  of  a  little  bird — which 
appears  to  be  some  species  of  plover — entering  the  jaws  of  the 
huge  saurian,  has  been  confirmed  by  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  is 
so  &r  from  being  '  contrary  to  all  reason,'  as  maintained  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,*  that  it  is  supported  by  several  curious  ana- 
logous cases  in  nature. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Aristotle  appears  to  have  made  use 
of  the  observations  of  other  writers  without  due  acknowledgment. 
Tliat  he  borrowed  from  other  sources  is  unquestionable ;  but 
whether  he  intended  his  readers  to  suppose  that  his  descriptions 
were  the  result  of  his  own  investigations  or  not  we  cannot  under- 
take to  affirm.  He  docs  not  hesitate  to  quote  their  names  when 
he  is  opposing  their  theories  or  their  statements :  then  Herodotus 
is  *  the  mythologist '  and  Ctesias  *  utterly  unworthy  of  credit' 

Aristotle's  observations  upon  bees  and  wasps  are  very  curious. 
The  queen-bee  is  called  a  king.  The  drone,  therefore,  was  not 
recognised  as  being  the  male  bee.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
useless  sort  of  personage,  making  no  honey,  and  supported 
by  the  other  bees.  The  bee  (/icXiTra),  the  king-bee  (/ScwtXeu? 
Twv  /leXiTTWp)  and  the  drone,  KT}<fiT}p  (6  ev  rali;  fieXirrai';),  though 
living  together  in  the  same  establishment,  were  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct kinds  (yevrj).  The  drones  which  were  produced  after  the 
deadi  of  the  king  in  the  cells  of  the  bees  (jUiurrat)  were  sup- 
posed to  be  very  passionate  ;  they  were  therefore  called  '  stingers  ' 
{Kein-porrol)^  for  the  following  strange  reason,  that,  though  being 
really  destitute  of  stings,  and  without  the  power  to  sting,  thv.y 
yet  had  the  will !     The  honey-dealers  used  to  fumigate  the  hives 

*  Nota  on  BawUnsoii's  'Herodotus,' ii.  p. ^7.    Sec  also  '  AucwA '&\g^^<\a\A; 
m.  pp.  79,  80. 
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when  they  took  the  lioncy.     *  Wlien  bees  have  stung  anything, 


tht 


cannot 
without  k^aving"  their  entrails 


ithdi 


fi-i 


wound 
^  .  but  they  are  frequejitly  saved,   if 

tiip  persr>n  stung;  will  take  care  to  press  the  stino;  from  tJie  wound;  ^| 
but  when  its  sting'  is  lost  the  bee  must  petish.'   '  Bees  also  appear  ^ 
to  have  pleasure  in  noises,  so  that  they  say  that  they  can  collect 
them   into  their  hives  bj  strikinjj   earthen  vessels,  ami   makinjf 
noises.     But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  hear  or  not ;  and  if       » 
they  hear,  whether  iLey  collect  together  from  pleasure  or  from  ^H 
fear.'     Aristotle  notices  the  fact,  that  wasps  arc  injurious  to  bees,  ^B 
at&o  titmice,  swallows,   and  die  bee-eater  (J\Icrops  a/>ia.iti;r).     He 
enujuciates  frogs  and   tuaUs  amongst  their  enemies.     The  toad, 
of  course,  docs  something  very  wicked  and  unnatural — '  he  blows 
into  the  entrance  of  the  hire,  and  destroys  the  bees  as  they  6.y, 
out.' 

Aristotle  paid  much  attention  to  hsh  ;  and  his  obsen^'ations  on 
this  iutcrestin^  class  of  animals  arc  often  true  to  nature.  His 
remarks  on  tlie  cartilaginous  oitler,  the  shnirks,  rays,  tStc,  would 
Irnil  us  to  bi:?lieve  that  they  are  the  result  of  his  own  atmtomical 
uivcstigiitiDns.  The  nuasi-placental  connection  that  exists  be- 
tween the  uterine  portion  of  the  oviduct  and  the  egg:  which  it 
rantains,  in  the  case  of  some  species  of  viviparous  sharks^  as 
in  the  genus  -Hljuttefus,  has  been  well  described  by  Aristotle,; 
He  thus  speaks  of  the  habits  of  the  angler-fish  {Loj-hiua  /n'scti- 
toririJ')  and  its  device  in  procuring  food:  'Marine  animals  also 
have  many  artful  ways  of  procuring  their  food  ;  for  the  stories 
that  are  told  of  the  batrachus,  which  is  called  the  fisher,  are  true^ 
and  so  are  tliose  of  the  nailce.  For  the  batrachus  has  appen- 
dages above  its  eyes,  of  the  length  of  a  hair,  with  a  round  cx- 
trcmilv  to  each  like  a  hait.  It  buries  itself  In  the  sand  or  mud, 
and  raises  these  appendages  above  the  surface,  and  when  the 
small  (Uh  strike  thern  it  draws  them  doivii  till  it  brings  tlic  fish 
within  reach  of  its  niuuth.' 

The  torjietio,  endutvd  with  the  power  of  giving  electric  shocks^ 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  appropriate  name  of 
Narke  (vapfcrj),  'the  benumbing  fish.'  Meno  accuses  Socrates  of 
resembling  '  both  in  form  and  other  respects  the  broad  inarine 
itarhe ;  for  this  fish  benumbs  the  man  who  approaches  and  touches 
it;  and  you  appear  to  have  done  to  me  the  same  thing,  for  in 
truth  lam  benumbed,  both  in  mind  and  mouth,  and  I  don't  kuow 
how  to  answer  you.'  *  Aristotle  thus  speaks  of  the  torpedo :  *  Tlie 
narke  stupifies  any  fish  it  may  wish  to  master  with  the  peculiar 
force  which  it  has  in  its  body,  and  then  takes  and  feetls  upoa 
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tliein :  it  lies  concealed  in  sand  and  mud,  and  captures  as  they 
swim  over  it  any  fish  that  it  can  take  and  stupify :  of  this  circum- 
stance many  persons  have  been  witnesses.  The  narke  has  plainly 
caused  stupe&ction  in  men,' 

Dr.  Whewell  illustrates  the  confusion  of  thought  on  mecha- 
nical subjects  that  characterised  the  minds  of  the  early  writers 
by  the  fable  of  the  Remora^  which  was  supposed  by  Pliny  and 
others  to  have  the  power  of  stopping  the  progress  of  a  ship.  The 
word  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  this  ship-stopping  fish  was 
^€vrit<i :  the  Roman  writers  used  a  term  of  nearly  similar  import, 
remorai  *  the  delayer.'  Pliny's  fine  words,  in  which  he  laments 
for  the  vanity  of  human  affairs,  when  a  little  fish,  as  he  believed, 
could  stop  an  admiral's  ship,  have  been  often  quoted.  We  only 
allude  to  them  as  proof  tbit  Pliny  implicitly  credited  this  sup- 
posed power  of  a  small  fish.  Was  Aristotle  as  credulous?  He 
mentions  the  echeneis  once  only,  in  a  passage  where  it  is  evident 
he  is  speaking  of  a  small  blenny,  and  not  of  the  rcmora,  with  its 
curious  suctorial  disc.  ^  There  is  a  small  fish  which  lives  among 
the  rocks,  which  some  call  echeneis ;  some  people  use  it  for 
philters ;  it  is  not  fit  for  food  :  some  people  say  it  has  feet,  but 
it  has  none ;  the  fins,  however,  are  like  feet,  which  gives  it  this 
appearance.*  There  is  not  a  word  about  the  supposed  power  of 
the  fish  to  stop  a  vessel  in  its  course.  Was  it  generally  credited 
in  the  philosopher's  time,  or  was  it  a  subsequent  addition  ?  The 
etymology  of  the  word  may  simply  point  to  the  fact  of  the  re- 
mora  adhering  by  its  disc  to  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  need  not 
imply  the  idea  of  its  being  able  to  stop  their  course ;  that  latter 
absurdity  may  be  the  oifspring  of  a  mistaken  interpretation  of 
the  word,  eagerly  adopted  by  writers  fond  of  the  marvellous.  At 
any  rate,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Aristotle  would  have  re- 
jected the  story  as  impossible  and  absurd. 

Aristotle's  observations  on  the  habits  and  structure  of  some 
of  the  birds  are,  on  the  whole,  true  to  nature.  He  thus  writes  of 
the  cuckoo : — 

*  The  cuckoo  ie  said  by  some  persons  to  be  a  changed  hawk,  because 
the  hawk  which  it  resembles  disappears  when  the  cuckoo  comes,  and 
indeed  very  few  hawks  of  any  sort  can  he  seen  dining  the  period  in 
which  the  cnckoo  is  singing,  except  for  a  few  days.  (!)  The  cuckoo  is 
seen  for  a  short  time  in  the  sunmier,  and  disappears  in  winter.  But 
the  hawk  has  crooked  talons  which  the  cnckoo  has  not,  nor  does  it 
resemble  the  hawk  in  the  form  of  the  head,  but  in  both  these  respects 
is  more  like  the  pigeon  than  the  hawk,  which  it  resembles  in  nothing 
bnt  its  colour ;  the  markings,  however,  upon  the  hawk  are  like  lines, 
while  the  cuckoo  is  spotted.  Its  size  and  manner  of  flight  is  like  that 
of  the  smallest  kind  of  hawk,  which  generally  disappears  dani!L%A^<b 
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BoaBon  in  wbioh  the  cuckoo  in  aeeu.  They  say  tlial  no  one  hns  ov« 
^c^n  tha  youog  of  the  cuckoa  It  does,  bowover,  Uy  t^ggs^  but  it 
makos  ua  nest ;  but  sumetimoa  it  lays  its  ogge  in  the  neeUi  o{  Bniall 
bixda  and  dcToure  their  eggs,  CHpecially  in  the  nest  of  tba  pigbviu. 
Sometimta  it  lays  two,  but  usually  only  odd  egg;  it  Inye  »U<>  in  the 
nest  of  the  A^jjo/m'a  (hedgG-spairow),  which  hutchea  and  brings  it  up. 
At  this  Beofiou  it  ia  portii^olarly  fat  and  awcet-fleEhod.  Thtii  £esh  olbu 
of  young  biiwks  is  Ttiry  sweet  and  fut.'  (!)     (VL  7.) 

Various  opinione  prevailed  in  Aristotle's  time  with  regard  tbfl 
the  singular  habits  of  the  cuckuo  in  the  matter  of  the  education 
of  its  young  ;- — 

'  Some  people  nBuert,'  he  adds  in  anutbor  place,  '  that  when  the 
young  cuckoo  grows  it  ejects  irnm  the  nest  the  other  young  birds 
which  thus  periAli  ^  otben  say  that  the  mother  bird  (the  cuckoo  foBt«r- 
poreDt,  that  is)  kills  tbem  and  feeds  the  young  cuckoo  with  her  avm 
brooil ;  for  tho  benuty  uf  tbo  yoUng  cUckoo  snnbcfl  hor  doepise  her  own 
offspring . . ,  .  Some  say  that  the  old  cuckoo  comcM  and  devours  the  young 
of  the  <->tlier  bird  ;  others  say  tlmt  tho  groat  size  of  the  young  cuokoo 
enables  it  to  eeizo  upon  the  fitud  which  is  bruught  to  tho  ncst^  eo  that 
tho  roHt  perish  from  starvation ;  othorg  say  that  tho  cuckix^,  being  tho 
Btrtmgor  bird,  kilhs  ihoac  tlmt  are  brought  up  uith  it.'  (IX.  20,  H  1,  2Jh 

The  following  is  Aiietotle's  reason  for  the  singular  and  cxcinp^B 
tional    habit    of   the   cuckoo    de|>o&iting  its    eg^s    in    thc^    nests 
of  other  birds  : — '  The  cuckoo  appears  to  act  prudently  jn  tbut^ 
ticjxjsiting  her  e^g- ;    for   it    is   conscious    of  its  own   tlmidity^^l 
and  that  it  cannot  dt-fend  its  young,  and  therefoit?   places  tliom 
under  the  protection  of  auotlier  bir*i,  in  order  that  thoy  u\Ay  be 
preserved ;  for  this  bird  is  very  cowardly^  and  when  It  is  pecked 
by  even  small  birds  it  flics  away  from  them.'     It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  Aristotle'!,  reason  is  mere  conjecture,   and  very  far 
from  the  true  one.      In  ftnoiber  place  be  nieutiims  the  fact  of  the 
cuckoo  changinie;  its  voice  when  it  is  about  to  migmte. 

Passing  on  from  birds  to  mammals,  wc  may  notice  Aristotle's 
account  of  the  tion.     Comparative   anatomists  will  be   surpris* 
to  learn  that  the  king  of  beasts  has  only  one  bone  in  its  neck,  baj 
no  cervical  Vertebrae.    Whence  arose  such  a  preposterous  opinion 
The  lion  is  no  exception  to  other  viviparous  quadrupeds^  havii 
seven  vertebrae  in  the  neck^   like  them.     It   is  clear  fiom  this 
statement  that  Aristotle  is  depending  upon  others,  &nd  that  be 
never  saw  the  skeleton  of  a  lion.      Again,  he  states  that  the  licMi. 
whose  bones  arc  small  and  slight,  has  no  marrow  in  them,  except 
just  a  little  in  the  thj^h  jind  for<vleg ;  and  that  the  bones  are  so 
hard  that  they  wili  emit  lire  on  percussion.     He  mentions  the 
existence  of  lions  in  Europe,   in  the  country  between  the  Aebe- 
loiis  and  the  Nestns.     There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that 


lions     I 


lions  existM  forntiprl}'  m  Europe.     !n  this  passage  Aristotle  is 
simply  cnpyin^  Herodotus, — (vii.  126.) 

Tlie  following  is  Aristotle's  account  of  the  habits  of  Uie 
lion : — 

'  The  lion  in  his  iDJinnor  of  feydiJig  Je  v^ry  crnel ;  but  when  he  JB 
not  huogrj  and  is  full  fed,  his  dit^poBition  is  g^intle.  Ho  is  neither 
jefdoQri  tiur  tiUspiciou&  H.^  m  fund  of  playing  with  and  affectionnto 
towards  those  animals  whiuh  Imr^  h^n  hrought  up  with  him  and  to 
which  he  has  hecDmo  accustomed.  Whon  hunted  he  has  nover  hcen 
seoD  ty  retreiit  ot  be  ftlurmed  ;  and  if  compelled  to  yield  to  tho  BiimberB 
of  his  hunters^  h&  retires  slowly  and  Icifiurely,  and  turns  hiiUfielf 
toimd  at  short  intervals.  If  oTertakon  in  a  thicket,  he  flies  rapidly 
till  ho  reaehiijs  the  open  plain,  and  then  agniu  he  withdrawa  slowly. 
If  compelled  by  nmnberB  to  retreat  openly  on  tho  plain  ground,  he 
nms  flt  full  %tretch,  and  doeg  nut  leap.  His  maiuuT  of  ruuiiiug  is 
eoDtinuous,  like  th^t  of  a  dog  nt  full  sttetcli.  Wh<m  putHuing  hi« 
prey,  he  throws  himaolf  upon  it  wheu  it  comeR  within  reuich.  It  is 
however  true,  as  they  t^ay.  that  the  lion  is  afnud  of  tho  £.re,  as  Homer 
also  writes,  "  Tha  burning  fugots  which  ho  fears  whua  urged  against 
him ;"  and  that  ho  obeerTeB  the  person  who  strikes  hiia  and  attacks 
him ;  and  if  a  person  aims  u  blow  at  him  vrithout  hitting  him^  tho 
lion,  if  ho  ciin  riiah  upon  and  seiae  bim,  duos  not  do  him  any  injury, 
HOT  tear  him  with  bis  claws,  but  shakes  and  frighteue  him,  and  then 
leaves  liim.  They  are  more  disposod  to  enter  towns  and  attack 
mankind  when  they  gruw  old;  for  old  ago  rendcrH  them  unable  to 
hmit^  from  the  diecuie^  which  att^cka  theif  teeth. 

*  They  lire  many  yt^ars ;  and  a  tamo  lion  has  been  c%ptared  which 
had  many  of  its  teeth  brekon,  which  eome  pcri^us  considered  as  a  dgu 
that  it  hart  lived  many  yoars.  There  are  two  kinds  of  lion.  One  of 
these  has  a  round  body  and  more  curly  hair,  and  is  a  moro  cowardly 
animoL  Tbo  other  is  of  a  longer  form,  has  straight  hair,  and  i»  nioro 
GourageoUR.  Sometimes  when  retiring  they  stretch  out  thoir  tails  like 
dpga ;  and  a  liou  baa  been  at  times  ubsorvcd,  when  about  to  attack 
ft  hogt  tu  letroftt  when  that  nnimal  erected  it«  bristles.  The  lion  is 
weak  if  Bf.ruek  in  the  boUy^  and  will  bear  many  blows  cm  ether  parts 
of  the  hotly,  and  its  head  is  Tcry  strong.  If  they  bite  or  tear  anything,, 
ft  large  quantity  ef  yellnw  [u:nmi  flows  from  the  wound,  wtdch  can 
Ueror  he  6to[iped  by  bandages  or  sponges.  The  mudo  of  healiug  is 
the  aomo  aa  in  tho  bito  of  a  dug.'    (IX,  3L) 

The  above  account  of  the  lion,  which  on  the  whole  is  toler- 
■bly  correct,  is  in  all  probability  derived  from  others.  Tliere 
u  no  eridence  of  on^'  kind  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
Aristotle  had  erer  dissected  a  lion,  or  had  ever  accompanied  a 
Imnting;  eKpeditinn,  in  order  to  ob&erve  its  habitfi.  We  have 
already  seen  indicatious  of  one  part  of  bis  account  being  taken 
from  Herodotus ;  from  Hfimer  and  Hesiod  also  he  appews  to 
derive  some  of  his  infonnadon.    It  is  interesting  to  noVeVoT^  ^^ts- 
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queotl^  the  Hon  u  introduced  in  same  of  Hotne^r^^  trmodsT 
auoiiei:  we  do  not  remember  a  single  passage  in  the  ^  Iliad  *  re^ 
lating^  to  the  Hon  that  rontains  amthine  that  is  not  Irac  to  nature. 
The  fabl^  that  the  lioness  onlv  broUg;ht  forth  one  cab  in  her  life- 
time, and  parted  witli  her  wombat  the  same  time  with  her  yooog 
one — a  storj  evidentiv  believed  b^  Heradotiv  a>nd  ridiculed  bj 
Aristotle — finds  no  place  in  Homer.  In  his  time — whenever  or 
wherever  be  livcd^lions  must  have  been  toterahlv  abundant. 
The  allusions  probabi?  have  reference  to  the  \hm%  of  Asia  Minor 
more  parttcularlvj  although,  as  we  have  said  before,  these  ani- 
mals might  have  been  far  from  uncommon  in  Europe  in  early 
timeft.*  jH 

The  lion's  'retreating  slowly   and  leisurely,   turning  himself' 
round  at  short  intenaU,*  of  which  Aristotle  speaks  in  the  above- 
quot«]  ptts^^e,  is  the  very  simile  used  by  Homer  to  express  the 
retreat  of  the  sullen  Ajax  from  the  Trojan  host : — t 
'  O'er  hiB  brood  haek  his  moony  shield  he  threw, 
And  gluriug  round,  by  tardy  steps  withdrew  : 
Thus  the  grim  lion  his  retreat  nmntoine, 
Beaet  with  wat{:hfu]  dogs  and  ehouting  swsJnK, 
Repulsed  by  umnbere  £ram  the  nightly  stalls, 
Thoug'h  rage  impels  hini«  imd  though  hunger  c^ls; 
Long  Hfontliji  the  showering  darts  and  missile  fires; 
Then  eourly  slow  th'  indignant  he&st  retiree.' 

Aristotle  duly  appreciated  the  characters  of  the  aberrant  famu 
of  animal  life.  In  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  and  uiietlucated  the 
whale  is  always  considered  a  fish.  Aristotle  was  not  deceived 
by  external  form,  and  correctly  describes  the  animals  forming; 
the  Cetacean  order  as  air-breathing  mammifers.  The  fins  of  the 
seal  are  homolqguus  with  the  feet  of  a  quadruped.  *The  seal,' 
he  saySf  'is  like  a  maimed  quadruped  ;  for  immediately  beneath 
the  scapula  it  has  feet  like  hands ;  for  they  are  five- fingered,  and 
each  of  the  fingers  has  three  joints  and  a  small  claw:  the  hind 
feet  are  five-fingered,  and  each  of  the  fingers  has  joints  and  claws, 
like  those  upon  the  forefeet :  in  shape  they  arc  very  like  the  tail 
of  a  6sh.'  In  another  place  Aristotle  has  given  a  very  accurate 
account  of  the  haMts  of  the  seal.  ^Wheu  the  young  are  twelve 
days  old  it  leads  them  to  the  water  several  times  a  day,  in  order 
to  habituate  them  by  degrees.     It  drags  its  hinder  parts  along,  aJid 

*  Seme  writers  have  iupp<»i-(l  that  lEie  fable  iibove  alluJcd  to  is  derived  fh>m 
Egypt.  It  appear»  froin  HurspnJIo,  li.  c.  &'i,  thai  the  li^pUaiis  bclU-vcd  that  the 
lioiBPss  wps  qhle  to  cuiic*^ive  uncv  only, 

tuftuK*  'j-fri^CaiTar  AtriLf  ^<iciAd^«>-ui  cTii^^fU,  Ai'fUKU*  (vrpa^bBru''  dSti)  ^ckp  Jit 

'£vT^KW(iXij'rff«tF9T]  pAJtw  yiint  Tovi^i  iifni)9f««,— '  11./  xi,  &i5. 
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does  not  walk»  for  it  cannot  erect  itself  upon  its  feet,  but  It  contracts 
and  draws  itself  togetlier.  It  is  fleshy  and  soft;' — and  now  follows 
a  strange  error — 'its  bones  are  cartilag-inous.  It  is  difficult  to 
kiil  the  seal  bv  violence,  unless  it  is  struck  upon  thetemple^  for  its 
body  is  fleshy.  It  has  a  voice  3ike  an  ox.'  With  respect  to  the 
teeth  of  the  seal,  Aristotle  admirably  observes:  *  All  the  teeth 
of  the  seal  are  sharp  pointed,  showing  an  apprnsimation  to  the 
race  of  fishes,  for  all  fiehes  have  pointed  teeth.'  The  slight  in- 
dentation  at  the  extrcinity  of  tlite  tongue  of  the  seal  is  rather 
too  strongly  expressed  by,   '  the  seal  has  a  cleft  tongue '   (ec^wr- 

We  bave  already  obser\'ed  that  Aristotle,  in  the  compilation  of 
his  'History  of  Animals,'  tiiough  occasionally  dependent  on  his 
own  powers  of  observation,  drew  larffely  also  from  other  sources. 
The  learned  German  commentator,  J.  G,  Schneider,  thus  writes 
on  this  point:— 

^  Aristotle  had  very  likely  more  autboritiee,  whom  he  boa  followed, 
or  converted  to  hia  o^vn  purpoeeSj  than  tbose  whoso  names  he  lias 
given.  There  are,  however,  a  few  whom  hu  ban  noin^^d,  as  Alemffioii 
iif  Cfotoiift;  DtonysiuB  of  Apolloni»  ;  Hetodorua  of  Hernclcimi  in 
Prattns;  Cteeias  of  Cnidos;  HerodotuH  of  HabcamiiSBUB ;  Sjonnesia  of 
Oyprns;  Polybius;  Democritus  ofAbdcra;  EmijeJuel'ea  of  Sicily,  .  ,  , 
Thero  aro  inauy  pla^a  both  in  hia  ''Natural  History  "  and  his  other 
wt>rl»  on  uninials  where  our  pbiloBopher  j-efers  to  the  ancient  fables 
of  men  who  were  trantdbrmed  into  the  nature  and  forms  of  various 
animals.  The  oldest  author  of  such  fables  is  Boeus  *  (or  Boeo,  in  the 
feminine  gender  as  some  have  conjectured).  From  this  book 
Antoninns  Litcndis  baa  extracted  many  chapters  in  Greek.  Nicander 
of  Colophon,  and  others,  followed  the  example  of  Bocub.  Among 
Latin  writers,  the  *'  Metamorpboecs  of  Ovid '''  have  always  commanded 
attention.  All  who  have  read  the  work  of  Antoninus  and  the 
"  Hetamorphosos  of  Ovid,"  will  easily  purccivo  how  much  information 
«m  the  natiiF3  and  habits  of  animals  our  philosopher  could  have 
{lerivcd  from  the  very  character  of  the  hooks  which  had  oomo  down 
Stain  tho  remotest  antiquity  to  the  time  of  Aristotle,  csj^ccially  if  they 
bfiftr  in  minrl  that  tho  ancient  teachers  of  physics  always  compared  tbo 
habita  of  aninmbt  nith  thoae  of  man  ami  conjectured  the  cauiics  and 
maona  of  their  actiona  from  Fimiliu-  impulscH  in  nmu.  This  may  bu 
nocn  in  tbo  Fables  of  ^sop^  for  they  contain  tha  first  elements  of  tho 
doctrines  of  the  ancients  on  physics  and  morals.  We  might  ah;o  offiT 
ft'sunniiie  on  EudoxuSj  and  Seylax,  and  othure,  who  wTotc  "  Travels 
round  the  Earth,"  in  which  they  described  the  auimalfi  of  ilifferent 
ctnmtries  ;  for  our  philofiophcr  appeals  to  tho  testimony  of  both  th^u 
authors  in  his  works  on  "  Meteorita  '  mid  elficwhere.'' 

The  writing's  of  Archcstratus,  Hippocrates,  Dorio,  Dipbilus  of 


*  See  SchRe;der's  '  Annotat."  ad  lib.  U.  i",  %  2. 
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Siphnus,  and  Xenocrates,  doubtless,  also  supplied  Ariftotle  wil 
materials  for  bis  works. 

There  is  an  old  story  toltl  by  Pitny,  that  King;  Alexander, 
being  rnuch  inierested  in  t\ic  habit$  of  animals,  commis^ioaed 
several  thousand  mca,  wlioin  he  placed  in  various  districts  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  to  comniuDiente  to  Aristotle  tbe  result  of  their 
observations  either  in  huntin*^  hawking,  fishing-,  i*cc,  AthenDPua 
says  that  a  report  was  current  in  his  day  that  Aristotle  received 
the  enormous  sum  of  eight  hundred  talents  for  writing  the 
*l"IistOTy  of  Animals/  Both  these  stories  may  be  fairly  pro- 
nounced entirely  untrue,  notwithstanding  that  the  first  named  is 
frequently  repeated  in  various  accounts  of  the  life  of  Aristotle. 
Schneider  has  abundantly  proved  the  improbabilities  of  them 
both.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  Aristotle 
received  animals  from  Endia  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  Most  of 
the  animals  of  which  he  speaks  belong^ed  to  the  faunn  of  the 
lands  and  seas  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  when  Indian  animals 
are  mentioned,  the  accounts  are  either  derived  from  the  writings 
of  other  authors,  or  else  from  his  own  examination  of  sucl^| 
animals  as  may  have  been  introduced  before  his  time  intO^* 
Greece.  The  discerning-  mind  of  Mr.  Grote  rejects  these  stories 
without  hesitation.  He  says,  '  These  einggemtions  are  probably 
the  work  of  those  enemies  of  the  philosopher  who  decried  him  as 
a  pensioner  of  the  Macedonian  Court ;'  and  again^  he  makes  tbfl^f 
very  just  observation  that  'the  intellectual  iniud  of  Aleiajidef™ 
was  towards  literature,  poetry,  and  history,  rather  than  to  scientific 
fitndies.'  •  Humboldt  makes  the  following  remarks  : — '  The  belief 
in  an  immediate  enrichment  of  Aristotle's  zoological  knowledge  by 
the  campaigns  of  Alexander  has  been  rendered  very  uneertain,  if 
not  entirely  dissipated  by  recent  and  very  careful  researches.' 
'  May  not  the  notices,  mostly  so  brief,'  of  the  forms  and  habits 
of  the  above-named  animals,  hare  been  derived  by  Aristotle  from 
informatinn  obtained  by  Mm  quite  independently  of  the  Mace- 
donian, expeditions,  from  Persia  and  from  Babylon^  the  centre  of 
such  wiilely-cxtendcd  trading  intercourse?*!  The  '  above-named 
jmimals  '  of  which  Humboldt  speaks  refer  more  cspeciallv  In  the 
elephant,  the  Bactrian  cauiel,.  the  hippelaphos,  and  the  hippar- 
dion.  These  two  last  animals  appear  to  denote  the  nylghau  {Por- 
tax  tTOiiocameJus)  and  the  giraffe  respectively ;  but  from  the  brevity 
of  deseription  it  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  with  certainty  the 
animals  they  are  LDtendcd  to  represent;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
Aristotle  had   ever  seen  either  one   or  the  other  j    though   it  is 
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easy  to  sec  ibat  he  could  have  obtained  information  almut  the 
Njflghau  from  residents  in  Macedonia,  whoso  ancestors  may 
hare  kcnnl  (Icsctiptiuns  or  seen  figures  of  this  aintelope  irom  the 
Persians,  in  wtosi;  coiintrv  it  was  ioutiil.  Aristotle's  account  of 
the  camel  and  the  elephant  shows  tint  the  Ancients  had  con- 
siderable knoMlcdge  of  tliese  two  onininU.  The  cam^L  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Both 
die  Arabian  ani\  Bactrian  camels  were  employed  by  the  Persians 
ID  war ;  whether  Aristotle  had  ever  seen  Uviiig^  specimens  or  not 
we  will  not  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  bad  knowJetlge 
of  this  nnimal  lon^  before  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  But 
whence  did  Aristotle  obtain  his  information  about  the  elephant, 
of  which  he  has  gi^'en  a  full,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  correct 
account?  Is  it  necessary  to  sup[x>se  that  specimens  bad  been 
sent  to  bim  from  India  for  the  purpose  of  dissection?  Such  a 
supposition  is  im-redihle,  for,  as  Humboldt  has  observed,  *it 
shnuld  be  remembered  that  when  preparations  by  means  of 
alcohol  were  whuUv  unknown,  it  waa  only  skins  and  bones,  and 
nut  till*  soft  parts  susceptible  of  dissection,  which  under  any  cir- 
cumstances could  be  sent  from  remote  parts  of  Asia  to  Greece,' 
A.  VV.  von  Schlegel  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  Aristotle 
had  a  menajrerie  ni?ar  liis  house  at  Athens,  and  had  dissoctetl  an 
elephant  taken  at  Arbela.  Aristi'rtlp  s|ieaks  of  the  docility  of 
the  elephant;  he  g'ives  a  true  account  of  the  animal's  proboscis, 
ita  function  and  form  ;  he  notices  correctly  the  abst-nce  of  a  jjall- 
blftddet ;  the  construction  of  its  feet ;  the  great  age  which  it 
attains  ;  the  mode  adopted  in  bunting"  and  taming-  wihl  elephants; 
the  [icculiar  structure  of  Its  hind  legs,  which  l»nd  like  those  of  a 
man.  One  would  almost  suppose  that  Aristotle  never  saw  a  live 
elephant,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  able  more  confidently  to 
correct  the  absurd  opinion  whith  appears  to  luive  been  prevalent 
in  his  time — that  the  elephant  has  no  joints  in  its  Ie|;s,  and  is  in 
consequence  unable  to  lie  down,  but  sleeps  It^anin^  aguinst  a 
tree.*  *  The  elephant  is  not  constructed  as  some  hare  said,  but 
is  able  to  sit  down  and  bend  his  leg5>  but,  from  his  great  weight, 
is  unable  to  bend  them  on  both  sides  at  once,  but  leans  either  to 
the  right  side  or  the  left,  and  sleeps  in  this  position.'  Neither  is 
it  Bt  all  probable  that  Aristotle  had  ever  dissected  an  elephant : 
the  ({uestion  about  the  joints  in  the  elephant's  knee,  of  which  he 
IB  in  doubt,  would  have  been  cleared  up  at  once  by  two  minutes' 
rxamination  of  a  dead  si>ecimen.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
bo    derived    the    greater    pavt  of   his  information  from    others; 

•  Pfiny  haJ  tMureJlj-  seoii  ubmidaneL'  of  elephants,  yit  h*  repeats  llie«).>  wwlt- 
liflM.  lodw)  Aristotle  so  ofton  pats  forth  aUurd  stMtmepts  on  pomu  o^w  Va 
dftilj-  ulwarTBlton,  tbat  no  coacliuitm  can  b«  drtinn. 


perhaps   the   lost  work  of  Ctosiaa  on   India,  to  whose  writings 
he    Qccasinnally    alludes^    supplied    laim    with    somi?    materials 
The  Indtan  cleplmnt,  however,  was,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
never  known   to   the  ancient    Greeks    in    Aristotle's    time,    but 
th^Te  can  be  no  doubt  tliat   the  African   Bpecies  was  tolembly  ^M 
well  known.     It  is  true  that  wo  do  not  road  of  elephants  being   V 
employed  in  war  before  the  time  of  Pyrrbus,,  who,  in  B.C.  280, 
m^e  use  of  these  animals  in  the  war  with   Tarentum  again&t 
the  Romans.      Pyrrhus   was  King;   of  Epirus,   a  country  which 
ndjoined  Macedon,   and  as  the  elephant  was   used  by  bim  not 
more    than    forty    y^srs    after    the  death    of    Aristotle    for    the 
purposes  of  warfare,   it  is  probable  thnt   the   people  of  Epirus 
had    long   before    that    time    bten    acquainted    with    elephants,    ^ 
which    they    could    have    procured    from    the    Carthaginians,  fl 
who  also  in  the  time  of  Hannil»il  (d,C.  210)  certainly,  if  not  ^^ 
before,  used  these  animals  in  war.     But    be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  evident  that  Aristotle's  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  form  of 
the  elephant  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose  that  any  specimens 
were  procured  for  him  through  the  liberality  of  Alexander;   on 
the   contrary,   there  is  g'ood  reason  for  believing-   that  the  best 
and  most  reliable    sources  of   information    are  to   be  traced  to 
authorities  nearer  home. 

The  editions  of  Aristotle's  *  History  of  Animals/  whose  titles 
we  have  given  at  the  head  nf  this  article,  tlrmand  from  us  a  few 
worils  of  notice,  Scalig^er's  work,  which  probably  is  indebted, 
as  Kiilb  Las  remarked,  to  the  labours  of  the  learned  naturalist 
Gesner,  ivho  has  admirably  commented  on  the  observations  of 
the  ancients  in  Natural  History,  was  followed  by  that  of  Camus, 
rontainin;Gj  the  Greek  text,  with  a  French  translation,  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  commrndable,  and  a  volume  of  notes,  which,  tbousrh 
they  do  not  answer  the  present  demands  of  zoological  scieni;  e,  arc 
valuable,  as  comprisinjs"  under  their  respective  heads  all  that 
Aristotle  has  said  on  the  various  subjects.  Schneider's  edition 
is  far  jiujwrior  to  any  other  ;  it  is  the  work  of  an  erudite 
Bcholiir  and  an  escellent  naturalist,  Kulb's  Oerm.in  edition  has 
quite  supei"sedcd  that  of  Stnick.  The  translator  tells  us,  that  he 
'  endeavours  to  avoid  Strack's  faults — of  not  atlhering-  sufhciently 
to  the  Greek  test,  and  of  making  too  little  of  the  idiom  of  the 
German  lan|jriiage.*  Kulb  has  einb^^jdird  in  his  short,  but  valu- 
able, foot-notes  the  remarks  of  Billerbcck,  Miiller^  Wicgman, 
and  others,  who  have  studied  Ancient  Natural  History.  The 
Eti!j;lish  veri^inn  of  Cresswell— which  forms  one  of  Mr,  Bohn's 
classical  translatjems— quite  supersedes  the  uncouth  and  incor- 
rect version  of  Taylor.  This  translation,  on  the  whole,  is  care- 
fully made,  but  we  miss  the  foot-notes  which  illustrate  the  very 
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Qsefal  edition  of  Pliny  by  Bostork  and  Riiey.  It  would  b<?  easy, 
moreovpr,  to  point  out  errors  in  Physiology  or  Natural  History, 
both  hi  the  very  few  explmatory  notes  which  are  ^ivcn,  and  in 
the  identification  of  many  animals.  '  The  veiii(!)  (^A^*^)  which 
extends  from  the  brain  to  each  ear,*  for  instance,  is  curiously 
explained  by  Mr.  Cresswell  (p,  13)  to  be  the  Eustachian  tube, 
instead  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Tho  identificatioa  of  the  various 
animals  mentioned  by  Aristotle  is  often  a  difiicult  matter.  Mr. 
Cresswell  has  depended  too  much,  in  this  respect,  upon  the 
eiplanations  of  Strack,  which  are  often  unsatisfactory^ 

The  Natural  History  of  Aristotle,  of  which  we  have  sought  to 
give  some  general  notions  in  this  paper,  will  ever  remain  a 
monument  of  the  extraordinary  diligence  and  mental  power  of 
the  Stagirite ;  but  we  must  also  say,  '  Those  pay  a  very  absurd 
liomag^e  to  antiquity  who,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  would 
place  the  pretensions  of  the  ancients  upon  an  equality  with  those 
of  the  modems :  for  the  question  does  not  regard  the  orig^inal 
powers  of  the  mind,  btit  the  amount  of  accumulated  knowledge 
on  which  those  powers  are  to  be  exercised  ;  and  it  would,  indeed, 
be  eitraorctinary  if,  inverting;  the  analoj;;y  of  individuals,  the 
world  should  not  be  wiser  in  its  old  age  thaii  It  was  in  its 
infancy.' •  Art,  III, 


*  Kidd's  '  Adaptalion.  of  ExteniDl  N:ature,  jtc'    Bridgwater  Treatise,  p.  399. 
Bahn's  Ed, 

Note. — Since  tie  abore  &riicl«  was  wriltcn  we  have  received  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes's 
nccudy  publishi^J  work  (cieiUiDDud  in  lh>i;  lit'udmgl,  and  Are  glad  to  find  ihat 
tbe  vifws  wljicli  wf  have  t'xprt8*e<i  iu  this  pa|jur  are  !□  accordiiiice  with 
IhoM  of  CO  a.bl«  D>  writer.  Mi*.  Lewes's  book,  wbicb,  hkv  hia  other  worki,' ia 
diningdibhvd  by  great  vigour  uud  indeptnrtence  of  mind,  tog;ether  willi  ehnrnc- 
tensiic  cIcrarLiiiSS  of  oxposition.  Is  ibe  Urst  jjortlo!!  of  u  lurge  sctiemc  \\i  co&- 
temiilaliiiu,  ■viZj,  The  Oriijiii,  ujui  lieadijpiacat  c/  6'i.i<*!ii7t',  "a  ski.*teh  tff  iIil- embryology 
of  »ci«uce.  BO  to  spealt,'  In  the  flrat  volQme  Mr,  Lewes  tlisc^usse^  AribtoUu's 
dufflc  it,  ft  natur&]  philoiioptii^r,  by  a  careful  and  succiuct  unAlysiE  of  (he  vrholu  of 
hi*  physi't^I  writings.  The  chapter  oa  Anticipalmn  of  Modem  Discoveries  is 
mremely  iutt:resiiiig ;  indcc-d  the  whole  work  bus  be«n  udtnimbly  douv,  and  we 
lie&rtlly  cou^ratulDte  the'  Author  <iiq  Iiis  SB<?ce^.  We  mutit  also  c^all  aiteDiioti  to  & 
work  which  lins  lattly  appeared  on  Aristoleliiin Zoology,  viz,, "  Die  Thitnirten  dca 
Aristoteles,  von  d«n  Klasscn,  der  Sauguthiert;.  Vijgd,  licplitieii  nod  In»et:t4?i],  von 
Carl  J.  Sundevall.  UL'licr&etEung  aus  dcm  Scbiiedischeo.'  Stockhulni,  I8t>3. 
1  vol.  242  pp.  We  have  not  seen  lliis  wurk.  of  which  a  writer  iii  the  '  Natural 
Hisiorf  RtvitiW  '  (OcL  l6G4t,  p.  -194,  thus  sp<;ak8:  — '  Piofessor  Sundrvall's  tre^iho 
convticutei — whut  nas  much  oiviled — s  zooto(i;iGa1  itiiiex  Id  iti^-  tpecieb  of  aiiimtils 
neotioo^d  by  Arisii^tle  in  his  great  work,  iir['aiLg<>d  according  to  modem  classiSca- 
tioo.  Tnkiug  thi;  spticit"i  oim  after  auottier,  mider  lli&  Grvek  name  ustd  for  it  by 
.\riitoile.  ProfcMor  SmiJfvall  citt-s  ilm'  iJiffereiit  pnssng^  i>i  which  it  i^  meuiiuni^ 
and  the  chief  pecullaritl^  reiiordeil  of  it.  He  theii  proc-ei?ds  to  conimcat  n^ou 
thp«e  paint«,  snd  gives  the  mgsC  probable  detennmatiou  of  thti  %f  tieWs.a:^  ^^M&TLVL\\l\« 
ffom  Arislotlv'E  acconitt  of  ii.    Tbe  total  number  of  maommH  \n£u».\e.&  V-j  Kcu^- 
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"l^HEN  Tocqueville  published  his  esccllent  bonk  on  the 
■'  *Ancien  Regime'  and  the  Revolution,  moat  people  were 
Burprised  to  find  how  closely  the  period  a(  leiror  and  annrchj 
had  been  coiinectrd  with  that  wbich  preceded  it.  The  tree 
which  bad  shot  up  with  such  rapidity,  when  once  abtire  the 
surface,  had  been  long-  cnllectin*  its  strength  and  fastening  its 
roots  in  the  soil  below.  The  author  bimself  beg^jns  by  obaerving 
that  the  French  in  1789  bad  tried,  as  it  were,  to  cut  their  destiny 
into  two  parts,  and  to  place  an  abyss  between  that  which  they 
had  been  and  that  which  they  weie  afterwards  to  be.  He  adds 
that  they  had  been  3pss  successful  than  they  themselves  supposed 
in  this  singular  enterprise;  and  he  then  gtJcs  on  to  show  thnt  the 
Revolution  was  the  just  and  natural  result  of  the  state  of  thin^ 
which  the  tyrannical  centralisation  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  reck- 
less profligacy  of  the  Reg^mcy  and  of  Lotiis  XV,  had  prodiieed 
in  France.  No  one  can  understand  the  true  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution  without  looking  carefully  at  the  institutions  of  the 
country  as  they  were  already  administered  in  practice,  and  eon- 
■idcrlng  the  condition  of  its  people  in  the  preceding  century. 

The  coherence  of  events  i$  perhaps  still  moT^  obvious  with 
reference  to  our  great  rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  inas- 
much as  the  growth  of  disalTection  to  the  Crown,  and  the  increase 
of  the  popular  power  were  more  gradua)^  and  admit  of  being 
more  distinctly  traced.  The  epoch  of  the  Stuarts,  from  tbe  acces- 
tjon  uf  James  L  to  tlie  ignominious  fliglit  of  his  grandson,  is  a 
story  or  great  drama  complete  in  itself,  and  only  to  be  understood 
as  a  whole.  To  comprehend  the  struggle  of  die  Civil  War  and 
final  catastrophe  of  the  race,  we  must  look  back  to  the  early 
ParHatnents  of  James  and  his  son,  and  to  the  personal  character 
of  both  of  them.     Ranke  has  observed  with   perfect  truth   that 
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lotle,  fifid  ihMi  r&Aaeei  into  orAtr  by  Professor  SumfeTall,  sppiparA  to  hi>  abotit  70; 

of  birds,  ISO  ;  of  rt'pti.lt-%   20;  anj  of  6b1*<=S  about   UK  ;  ftiakiug  altogfthLT  S58 

tpfecki  of  verlebrate  aniinBLs,     Of  the  invtriebrftle  chseii.,  about  60  spcciea  of 

insiL-cIi;  and  nracbcida  teem  to  have  been  knoirn  to  AriBtolle ;  Botbe  24  crufita^ans 

and  aiiuelides  ;  lud  about  iO  tnoUaBcs  and  m^ttatea;  maXing  altog(;tht^r  IS-lspfdes 

of  this  diTiftion.     Oh  the  wbcl^  we  may  cOnB.idf^i:  tlint  Ari^taCle  bad  a  marc  or  lets 

mtinialcj  qcfjuaiDtance  wUU  ^bmit  M'O  difTL'rent  spccka  of  flQimnls — a  vuiiderfuL 

£ict,  when  w«  conMiIur  thti  age  iu  'vticli  h«  lived  [3S5-3:?.'i  a.cOi  and  thai  he  wa» 

I  jJibBoluIiely  the  earlieftl  tfriter  on  Natural  History.'    It  voiiM  indeed  lie  a  wonderful 

likct,  if  trui'j  but  sarely  ih©  mere  vmiinerBtioa  of  5<i^  species  of  animals  does  not 

FUTUit  tis  to  condade  lli&t  Ari«totl«  bad  iLuy  a<.'qauintaiic«  witb  all  of  th«m. 

E  Vv  have  alread;  shown  liiAt  tHie  pbilosopliL'r's  practical  koowledgu  of  i:(x>logy  irea 

extremely  limited.     None  vill  rcmoiu  sceptical  ou  this  point  after  a  car«ftil 

jwrusal  tjf  Mr.  Ltvfet'a  rtfeat  voliiDiO. 

Jam^9  I. 


,      FoTster'fl  Bioffraphy  ff  Sir  John  Eliot,  59 

James  1,  gave  tke  keynote  for  the  goveronient  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
Ue%\  the  knot  of  fate  which  bound  his  successors.* 
Mr.  Forster,  in  his  preface,  ohserves; — 

''So  OQo  will  CYor  fully  imdorstancl  what  the  rieing  agoiDEt  the 
mnant,  who  is  not  thoroughly  acquflintcMl  with  its  beguining ; 

th  th»  loyalty  to  tho  throno  that  theu  accuiupnjii€>d  the  reeoWcfl 
of  its  hei'oes  to  toaiutnin  the  popular  libcrtiegt,  uad  with  the  Levereut 
regartl  for  law  and  prBcedfiiit  by  which  all  its  opening  movomentB 
were  bo  impHcitly  guided  as  to  havo  left  upon  it,  to  tho  very  htst,  a 
deep  and  ineSacc^iblo  imprcae.' — ^vol.  i,  p,  lii. 

We  cftn  never  bo  sufficiently  thankful  that  our  statesmen,  in 
the  cnnnoencemcnt  of  this  struggle,  did  then  take  their  stand,  not 
on  abstract  principles,  but  on  Maw  and  precedent;'  in  short,  that 
iost'Cnd  of  seeking  to  make  a  Efulf,  as  Tocqueville  says  was  done 
in  ihe  French  Bevohition,  between  tlaemselves  and  the  past,  they 
busefl  their  claims  on  Mag;iia  Charta  and  on  the  old  institutions  of 
the  land.  Thev  dit!  not  acknowledge — what  appears  to  be  Humors 
theuiv — that  the  House  o(  Commons  first  rose  out  of  insignificance 
in  the  reig"n  of  James  I.,  and  then  arrogated  to  itself  new  fuiictious. 
The  arbitrary  arts  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  other  sovereigns  did  not 
in  their  eyes  prove  the  non-existence  of  lawful  rights,  thoujjh 
thev  showed  Instances  of  their  infring-ement,  and  tho  Act  of  the 
loth  of  Edward  II.  (1322)  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hallam  f  is  alone 
«ufhcient  to  ^slablish  the  acknowledged  authority  of  Parliament 
in  matters  of  general  legislation. 

Elizabeth,  no  doubt,  had  disputed  with  her  Parliament,  and 
hn/1  not  scrupled  to  deal  harshly  with  its  members;  but  she  never 
treated  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  party  opposed  to  her.  She 
Was  sparing:  in  her  demands  for  money,  and  though  she  hnd  an 
irritable  temper  and  a  strong  hand,  she  knew  how  to  stop  l}elbre 
she  had  compromised  her  own  dignity  or  got  involved  in  an  in-  fl 
evitable  quarrel.  Thia  is  clearly  shown  by  what  happened  in  ^^ 
Dutton's  case  (156G).  He  had  touched  iu  Parliament  on  the 
question  of  the  Scotch  succession.  The  Queen  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  and  examine<I  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Tin?  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  oihpr  hand,  showed  themselves  determined  to 
take  up  the  question  of  privilege,  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  intended  ^_ 
to  prosecute  Dutton,  lelcascd  him  without  further  question  or  ^M 
trial,  professing  at  the  same  time  her  intention  of  not  interfering 
wilh  their  privileges,  As  htr  late$t  historian  says,  '  No  one 
knew  better  than  Eli;mbeth  bow  to  withdraw  from  an  indefensible 

•  •  Er  hfll  4*n  Ton   ftir  die  Itpfiiurun^  tier  Sluurt»  nngpjjpheti.  nnd  den  Ecutcn 
ier  Ge^cbicke  sciLcr  Enkcl  pi'&cliilrKL/ — '  (icschichu!  vou  Eugbad,'  ij.  b.  10. 
t  'Cuiulitutionol  History,'  L  p.  3.  , 
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positlfHi.'  *    The  eiact  contrary  of  this  propcwition  may  be  asserted 
>vitli  ixjual  truth  of  James  I.  and  of  his  son  ;  in  iiddition  to  wbicli 
they  had  tht!   kniick  of  putting  themselves  into  such  a  posltioa^ 
with  estmardinary  readiness^  ^ 

James  hiin$elf  was  incapable  of  comprehending,  much  less  of 
assuming,  the  relation  in  wlitch  Elizabeth  had  stood  to  bor  Par- 
liament and  her  people.     His  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eng^land 
was  to  him  a  liberation  from   the  tuTbulenre  of  an  aristocracy  b 
whom   he  could   not  curb,   and  the  meddling  democracy  of  a  I 
Church  which,  he  detested.     He  felt  as  the  heir  to  20,000/.  a  year 
may  feel  when,  after  being*  pinched  and  cramped  in  his  allowance 
and  lectured  by  a  morose  fathf?r,  he  succeeds  to  his  estates.      He 
Came  with  a  full  conviction  of  his  own  divine  rights  as  paramount  ^ 
over  everything-,  and  the  incident  which  occurred  on  the  way  to  fl 
London  of  bis  causing^  the  pickpocket  at  Newark  to  he  hanged 
without  trialf  i^  a  curiuus  iJIu^tratiDn  of  the  temper  and  spirit  io 
which  he  took  possession  of  the  throne.     He  considered  that  as  a 
king  he  was  on  the  same  rooting*  as  all  other  kings,  and  entitled 
to  the  rijrhts,  not  of  the  sovereign  of  England,  but  of  the   class 
generally, I      It  went  aifainst  Kim   to  treat  the  Dutch  otherwise 
than  as  rebels,  although  their  national   existence  was  the   first 
element  in  that  great  league  against  the  House  (jf  Austria,  which 
he  ou^ht  to  have  headetl,J      Nothing  was  ever  more  unpopular 
than  the  peace  of  1604  with  Spain,  and  the  subsequent  intrigues 
about  the  Spanish  marriage.     The  King's  whole  policy  was  vacil- 
lating and  uncertain.    He  had  two  courses  open  to  him  :  be  might 
have  opposed  liis  son-in-law's  acceptance  of  the  Bohemian  Crown,  h 
and  then  have  thrown  ail  his  weight  on  the  side  of  the  prcservor'  fl 
tion  of  peace;  or  he  might  have  joined  the  league  of  Protestant 
Germany  wiih  heart  and  hand.     He  took  neither  of  these  courses, 
but  halted  between  the  two.     He  offended  his  own  subjects  by 
his  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  whilst  he  con- 
ciliated no  one  of   his    enemies,   and    failed   even  to   save    tbp 


•  FromJe^  to].  TJii.  p.  sai. 

+  II  is  agaimst  t!"»  Brgiipient  of  Jmnes's  th^t  Seldtn'l  repiar!«  in  bis 'T»bte 
Tftlli '  HFC  directed  when  lie  says,  '  kiiips  lire  all  indiTiclual — this  or  tbat  king — 
thtTO  U  CO  spei-ies  ofkinfis;'  and  s^iu, 'n  kin^  ibal  claims  prlviLepfS  io  hit 
ovii  couptry,  becau^i;  ihey  have  IhuTii  ta  anothiT.  is  just  as  acDok  that  clninks  fees 
in  UTii;  lord's  huu^e^  becmuM!  tbey  ate  allowed  in  an  otter.  Iftbe  muur  of  tkia 
liuuf^e  ■will  yiflri  tht^Di.  well  Bid  good '  ( in  v.  '  King.'  ) 

X  Thifr  view  Hume  svfoti  to  attribute  to  &  ''tieiiKe  of  mitiw!  '  He  says,  "that 
h&Tinjj  GOmversed  more  futly  with  Englial]  miniElerB  ana  courtien,  \ic  fouad  tbeir 
Btiacbtnvnt  to  tbnt  rtpublk  bo  sCroup,  sdcIi  xhaiT  opiuiDii  of  commob  iuiereiit  to 
e^tattUshod,  that  be  wu  obliged  to  sacriScv  to  politics  bis  Kense  of  justice ;  a 
quality  trhicb,  even  vticD  crro&eoos,  1b  respectable  a»  well  as  nrc  ia  a  monarch.' 

-Vol,  ^i,  p.  7. 
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iaheritance  of  his  daughter's  cliildron.  BuckiDgham  himself  said 
to  bim,  *So  Jon^  as  you,  waver  between  the  Spaniards  and  your 
subjects,  to  make  your  advantage  of  both,  you  are  sure  to  do 
with  neither.* 

Even  James's  g-ood  qTialkJcs  were  hurtful :  liis  learning  dpgjene- 
mlP'd  into  pedantry,  ond  increased  his  obstinacy  in  thcoh>gical 
matters,  whilst  his  good  nature  ni.iilc  it  impossible  to  rejiulse 
those  encroachments  on  his  liberalityj  which  made  him  a  beggar. 
We  may  console  ourselves  by  thinking^  that  had  he  not  con- 
stantly wanted  money,  die  English  constitution  mig^ht  have 
wanted  the  House  of  Commons  before  his  reign  was  ended. 
The  necessities  of  the  Crown  were  the  opportunities  of  Parlia- 
JOeot.  Above  all,  however,  James's  mode  of  government,  after 
Cecil's  death,  by  Jhvouritea  such  as  Carr  and  Villiers,  was  hateful 
to  the  nation  and  fatal  to  his  successor.  What  could  be  expected 
from  Charlc^s^  bred  in  such  a  school  of  statesmanship,  already  in 
the  grasp  of  Buckingham,  and  imbued  with  all  those  principles  of 
unlimited  prerogative  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  which  James 
had  professed  and  tried  as  well  as  he  could  to  uphold  ? 

The  brtuk  Ijeforc  us,,  which  gives  us  a  full  and  authentic  life  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  English  patriots  in  the  latter  years 
of  James  ami  the  first  Parliaments  of  Charles  L,  is  thus  one  of 
unusual  interest  As  a  private  biograplty  it  has  great  worth, 
since  it  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  an  Eng^Iish  country  gen- 
tleman of  that  day,  highly  educated  and  accomplished  ;  and  a* 
a  portion  of  public  history,  it  is  still  more  vatunblc.  It  is  not  a 
book  to  be  treated  as  the  groundwork  for  political  discussion  or 
party  declamation.  Its  narrative  of  these  times  and  the  minute 
facts  involved  in  it  are  really  valuable  because  they  exhibit  the 
process  by  which  ihp  institutions  of  the  country  were  developed 
Bkiid  preserved  to  us.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  such  men 
as  Sir  John  Eliot  in  the  time  of  James  and  Charles,  there  would 
bave  been  no  House  of  Commons  in  existence  to  struggle  against 
James  II. :  yet  before  Mr,  Forster  published  his  '  Statesmen  of 
the  Commonwealth  '  in  1834  no  biography  of  him  existed. 

John  Elint  was  the  son  of  a  Cornish  squire,  whose  lamily  had 
settled  at  the  old  priory  of  Sit.  German's,  having  acquired  that 
property  in  ex.change  for  lands  in  Devonshire  from  the  Cham- 
pt-rnownes.  The  outside  of  the  house  at  Port  Eliot  has  a  pecidiar 
charm  from  its  close  neigiibourhood  to  the  Norman  gate  and  ivied 
towers  of  the  grand  old  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  priory. 
Inside  ihe  mansion  are  now  to  be  found  some  of  Sir  Joshua^s  most 
larmin^'-  pictures,  and  the  manuscript  records  ^vliich  form  the 
1$  of  these  volumes.     Eliot  was  burn  in  15D0,  and  at  the  age 
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of  seventeea  or  ejgltteea  got  ioToWed  la  a  quftrrel  widi  a  Mr. 
Moyle  lirlog  la  the  poiiih  of  St.  German' b.     It  appears  tliat  Mr. 
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lather 

sod's  expenses,  aod  the  vouiig'  mad,  Imlignatit  dt  tis  intrrtJ^eace, 

drew  his  sword  npon  bim,  and  wounded  him  slightly.    He  after- 

wards   begged  paxdon,  and  appears    to   have  continued  on  die 

friendly  tenos  with  Mr,  Muylc   lor  ntaoj   y>ears.     In  esti- 

iDg  Eliot's  conduct  in  this  matter  the  wild  and  reckless  man- 

of  the  period  must  be  considered.     At  anv  rate  the  nfTence 

'Sras  pardoned,  and,  bad  it  been  considered  verv  discreditable  to 

him,  we  should  most  certainly  find  it  constantly  cited  ia  aitef' 

life  bv  bis  numerous  and  bitter  enemies,  which  is  not  the  case. 

There  never  was  a  man    whom,  when  his  spirit  could   oot  be 

daunted,   aad   his  arguments  could   not  be   answcrcdn,  it  would 

have  been  more  convenient  to  wound  or  crush  by  a  reference  to 

•ome  youthful  indiseredon.     In  IGOT  be  became  a  Geutlemaa- 

I  Commoner  of  Eieter  Cnllege^  but  although  he  remained  three   ■ 

l-3'ear»  at  Oxford,  he  did  not  take  a  dep'ee.     After  being  rallied  ■ 

to  the  bar  he  tjavelled  abroad,  anJ  sin^'ularlv  enough  became  for 

favourite,  he   was  destined  at  a   later   period  so  deservedly   to  ■ 
Attack.     EUot's  wife,  whi^m  he  married  in  1611,  was  a  Cotnish  ^ 
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a  time  the  companion  of  that  George  Villiers,  wliom,  as  the 
favourite,  he  was  destined  at  a  later  period  so  deservei 
Attack.  Eliot's  wife,  whi^m  he  married  in  1611,  wa$  a  O 
[lady  of  the  name  of  Gedie  ;  by  her  he  had  a  Urge  family.  The 
present  Earl  of  St,  German's^  to  whose  liberality  ?kfr,  Forster  is 
indebted  for  tht-  materials  of  this  interesting  book,  is  the  descend- 
l^«nt  of  Nicholas,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  John. 

Jn  the  Parliament  of  1G14  Kliot  sat  for  St.  German's,  and 
too  for  the  first  time,  appeared  amonn:  the  Commons  of 
tnfr]aad  John  Pym  and  Sir  Thomas  Wcntwortli.  After  a  cry 
against  ^  undertakers,'  a  resolution  against  the  King's  rig^ht  to 
levy  impositions^  auA  s  furious  attack  on  Bishop  Neile,  the 
House  was  dissolved  without  pa&sin^  a  single  hill,  and  the  Par- 
Itanumt  became  known  by  the  name  oi  the  *  Addled  Parliament  ;* 
but  yet,  in  this  Parliament,  the  great  question  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Commons  was  distinctly  raised.  In  fact  the  cons&> 
qaencet  of  Jameses  quarrel  with  this  Parliament  were  far  more 
■erious  than  a  mere  glance  at  the  surface  of  history  would  lead 
to  suppose.  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  has  published  an  eicollpnt 
tistOTy  of  James's  reiffn,*  has  also  by  liis  eiEaiiiinn,ticni  of  tbe 
arcbires  of  Simancos  thrown  great  light  on  this  point.  By  his 
kindness  we  are  enabled  to  i^urd  to  our  readers  some  informa- 

•  '  UJ8tOT7  of  England  from  ihe  Atcefis'ion  of  JwinM  1,  to  tlie  DiBgriice  of  Chief  _ 
liutice  Cokff  1G(I3-1&I6.'     By  Samuel  Rawgon  Gardiner,  htv  Mudcbt  nf  Christ  ■ 


^Yo.,  3  vols.     Londun,  Uur»L  uidl  bluikett,  I86a. 
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the  King  had  learnt  the  Ambassador's 


ttott  which  is  pxceeding-ly  curious  as  illustrating  James's  charac- 
Icr,  tbe  origin  of  the  Spanish  mnrriagej  and  the  r'elatious  of  the 
Enghsk  Government  oi'  that  Jay  to  Gondomar. 

It  appears,  then,  that 
iletermiuation  and  streng^  of  pur]>ose,  by  having  been  comp&lled 
to  yield  to  his  demands  for  the  liberation  of  a  certain  Spanish 
lady,  Dofia  Luisa  de  Carvajal.  Now,  with  that  consciousness  of 
his  own  weakness  which  is  visible  in  all  his  acts,  when  he  became 
disgusted  with  the  turbulence  of  his  Parliament,  be  hod  recourse 
at  once  to  Sarmiento  (Gondomar)."  He  sent  for  the  Spanish 
Minister  and,  begg'ed  him  to  transmit  to  the  King  of  Spain  the  true 
version  of  t!ie  quarrnl  with  the  House  of  Commons,  '  rather  than 
that  which  was  given  in  the  streets.'  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
King  of  Spain  had  many  more  kingdoms  and  more  subjects  than 
he  had  \.  but,  he  adiled,  with  a  sort  of  bitter  humour,  *  there  was 
one  thing  in  which  he  surpassed  His  Majesty,  namely,  in  having  a 
larger  Parliameat;  for  the  Cortes  of  Custille  was  composed  of 
little  more  than  thirty  persona,  whilst  his  Parliament  consisted 
of  nearly  four  hundred.  There  was  no  head  to  thera,  and  they 
voted  in  a  disorderly  way.  There  was  nothing  heard  fit  their 
sittings  but  cries,  shouts,  and  confusion.  He  was  astonished 
that  the  Kings  liis  predrcessors  had  given  their  consent  to  such 
things.  He  himself  hml  J'mind  the  instittition  in  exiaieiic^  witcn  Ae 
cante^  atid  he  teas  unable  to  f/ct  rid  if  it,* 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Parliament  of 
1614:,  on  the  irritable  temper  aiwl  weak  intellect  of  James,  was 
tiiat  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Spain.  He  probably 
would  not  have  done  so  if  the  Spanish  Minister  had  been  a  man 
of  less  power ;  as  it  was  he  evidently  hoped  by  the  Spanish  match 
to  Counterbalance  in  some  way  the  turbulence  of  his  own  subjects. 
The  power  of  Spain  was  to  be  employed  against  the  liberties  of 
England  ;  and  the  instinct  which  made  the  match  so  unpopular 
in  this  country  was  true  and  siLgacious.  How  James  thought 
(he  object  was  to  be  effected  in  this  way  is  not  quite  so  clear. 
Sarmiento,  feeling  his  power  over  the  King,  at  once  endea- 
voured to  make  the  match  with  the  Infanta  acceptable  to  his  own 
Court.  Paul  V.  (Burghese)  objected  to  it,  but  still  the  project 
was  submitted  to  a  Junta  of  Theologians^  and  the  conditions 
were  drawn  up  and  placed  in  Digby's  hands.  Then,  however, 
all  sorts  uf  doubts  and  apprehensions  crossed  James's  mind 
before  he  finally  acquiesced  iu  the  substance  of  what  wsj  pro- 
posed. 


*  HU  name  mt  Dkeo  Sarmiento  de  AeoBa  :  he  iriit  created  Conde  de  Oondo- 
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In  September,  1615,  poor  Arabella  Stuart  <lied  in  tKe  Tower, 
It  is  difficult,  when  we  think  of  her  trratment,  to  feel  much  com- 
pauion  for  the  embarrasj^incnts  or  sorrows  of  James  I.  The  fall  of 
iyiinerset  occurred  in  the  same  autumn,  bm  the  trial  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  did  not  take  place  till  the  month  of  Ma^r  in  the 
following  jear.  Thos  ended  the  career  of  the  first  of  those 
Javourites  whost  parnmount  inBitencc  was  so  unfortnnatelT  charac- 
teristic of  the  reigns  of  James  ami  Charles."  I'vliot  appe^ats  to  have 
esteemed  and  pitied  Ovcrbury.  In  October,  1+518,  Raleigh  was 
'executed,  but  there  appears  grare  reason  for  doubting  whether 
he  was  merely  sacrificed  to  Spain  in  the  manner  usuaDy  as&umed,  d 
We  arc  inclined  to  think  that  fresh  lig-ht  will  ycX  be  thrown  on  " 
this  episode  in  historv.  Lewis  Stukelcy^  KaleighV  betrayer,  had 
held  the  Vice-Admiralty  of  Devonshire,  and  Eliot,  who  had  been 
knighted,  succeeded  him  in  that  office  in  January,  161&.  The 
Marquis  of  Bucklng^ham,  Eliot's  old  travelling  companion,  was 
Jvord  High  Admiral  of  England.  The  place  of  Vice-Admiral,  in 
the  west  of  England  at  least,  was  then  no  sinecure.  It  is  diRicult 
for  Mi  at  this  lime  to  conceive  either  the  imbecility  and  helpless- 
ness of  our  own  naval  administration,  or  the  insecurity  of  our 
coasts  and  seas.  ^ 

That  the  Turkish  and  Barbary  pirates  swept  the  Mediler-  S 
ranean  and  ravaged  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Spain  we  knew  before. 
We  had  heard  that  Bathamssa  deliberately  laid  a  plan  to  carry 
off  Julia  Gongaza  from  Fondi,  and  that  the  Christian  captives 
at  one  time  at  Algiers  exceeded  25,000,  but  we  confess  that  we 
were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  prisoneri 
without  number  were  carried  into  slaverv  from  the  western 
counties  of  England,  Mr.  Forster  says:  '■He  |^  Eliot)  estimates 
the  numlKr  of  Christians  captured  during  the  outrage  at  not  less 
than  twelve  hundred,  "This  man  bewayled  hts  soniie  ;  that,  hit 
father  ;  another,  his  brother  ;  a  fourth,  his  servant,  and  the  like. 
Husbands  and  wives^  with  all  relations  els  of  nature  and  rlvilitie^ 
did  lomplaine." '  (V^ol.  i.  p.  <il7»)  It  would  $eem  that  twenty 
'  Turks  and  Heuegadoes '  were  banged  at  once  as  pirates  at 
Plymouth  (p,  194).  One  of  the  Algerine  captures  was  reckoned 
to  be  worth  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  (p,  193).  A 
Turkish  pirate  captured  a  ship  and  three  Cornish  fis!ung-l>oa 
at  the  very  mouth  cf  Dartmouth  harbour;    and  again,  'Th 

*  Mr.  GaMiaer  infers  fram  Goinloniar's  despatches  that  tho  secret  vhi 
Somerset  was  supposed  tu  holil  qtst  James's  bead  may  ha-ve  bei?a  the  simple  fact 
that  hi'  had  for  the  last  twelve  mouths  been  thoroughly  corninltted  to  Jipnin.  It 
UCDriottS  to  Jiiiil  from  the  S[tauibL  ar^cUlves  that  Eliyi'j  fric:ii5  Sir  rjobtri  Cotton 
KflA  the  go-between  CTqployt.'d  by  Sotni/niot  ia  \\\&  canitnuiotaliune.;  with  the 
Ambauador^  and  that  he  (Coiloa)  profi^ssed  iu  the  wanuL-st  umuaer  thai  he  was 
at  bean  a  Catholic  ! 

were 
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were  fonrtie  saile  of  Turks,  besides  tliose  which  formerlie  kepte 
that  coast,  then  in  one  fleet  come  within  the  Channel/  (Vol.  i. 
p.  320.)  Mr.  Forster  tells  us  (p.  428)  that  these  accounts  are 
folly  corroborated  by  the  manuscripts  in  the  State  Paper  Office.* 
Besides  the  Turks  and  Barbary  pirates,  every  adventurer  who 
chose  to  fit  out  a  vessel  and  gather  together  a  sufficient  number 
of  desperate  characters,  seems  to  have  robbed  and  plundered 
ships  on  the  high  seas  or  in  harbour,  as  he  pleased.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  freebooters  was  a  certain  Captain 
Nntt,  whom  Eliot,  by  the  exercise  of  considerable  courage  and 
craft,  managed  to  get  into  his  power.  The  pirate  then  charged 
the  Vice-Admiral  with  having  encouraged  his  piracies  and 
shared  in  his  plunder.  These  accusations  were  sufficiently 
refuted,  but  Nutt  was  protected  by  Sir  George  Calvert  (after- 
wards hard  Baltimore)  and  finally  obtained  a  pardon.  Eliot,  on 
&e  other  hand,  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsca  and  remained 
a  prisoner  for  some  time.  Nutt  returned  to  his  old  courses,  and 
many  years  afterwards  plundered  a  vessel  which  was  conveying 
Lord  Wentworth's  furniture  and  plate  to  Ireland. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Parliament  of  1614,  James  had 
sent  some  of  the  refractory  members  to  the  Tower,  and  had 
committed  himself  to  the  struggle  against  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land. His  extravagance,  and  the  position  of  foreign  affairs, 
made  money  necessary  for  him,  but  bis  appeal  to  tlie  country 
for  *  Benevolences '  was  met  by  a  sullen  feeling  that  Parliament 
was  the  only  legitimate  source  whence  supplies  should  be 
derived. 

Years  elapsed  before  another  Parliament  assembled  :  it  met  on 

*  It  U  a  curious  fact  that  the  Iroumongers'  Cooipany  still  have  the  cbarRe  of  a 
large  fund  originally  left  for  the  redemption  of  British  slaves  in  Turlkey  or 
Barbarr.  This  fund,  which  in  1819  amounted  to  225GI.  13«.  Id.  per  annum, 
vu  left  by  a  certain  Thomas  Bettou,  whose  will  is  dated  July  \5,  1723.  Half  the 
income  of  his  property  was  to  be  applied  in  the  mauuer  stated  yearly,  and  every 
yearforerer.  In  1750,a8  much  as  7G4'I.  was  paid  ;  in  1785,40001. ;  in  1816  (the 
year  of  the  taking  of  Algiers),  12501.  (Attorney-General  v.  Ironmongers'  Com- 
pany, Crwe  and  Phillips's  Reports,  p.  208.)  Previously  to  this  devise  Lord 
Craven  had,  in  1647,  given  part  of  big  property  to  endow  scholarships  at  the 
two  Universities,  and  the  residue  to  redeem  British  captives  in  Turkey  or  Barbary. 
In  1819  a  scheme  was  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  receiving  a  mode- 
rate portion  ID  case  captives  should  be  made ;  and  the  residue  was  applied  to 
increase  the  income  and  number  of  the  scholurs.  (Attorney -General  v.  the 
Biihop  of  Llaiidaff,  2  Mvlnc  and  Keen's  Ucports,  p.  SSG.) 

Lady  Mico,  by  her  will,  dated  in  1670,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  he  in< 
Tested  and  the  income  employed  in  redeeming  poor  slaves,  apparently  contem- 
plating the  redemption  of  slaves  in  the  Barbary  states.  The  only  part  ever 
i^Hw  was  1500/.  stock,  which,  in  1727,  was  paid  to  Sir  Charles  Wager  for  the 
ledemption  of  poor  captive  slaves.  In  1835  the  fund  was  ordered  to  be  transferred 
io  trustees,  to  be  applied  tn  the  education  of  the  apprentices  and  lh«\t  \%>aA\a.^«. 
British  colonies.    (Attorney-General  v.  Gibson,  2  BeaTan'sIlei^ttft.-ft.^Y'l.'^ 
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Ibe  30th  of  January,  1620-1,— a  day  of  evil  oraea  for  the  House 
of  .Stuart.*  At  this  moment  tbc  voice  and  the  purse  nf  the 
people  of  England  WLUihi  have  supported  James^  if  he  hatl  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe.  But 
whilst  the  niiti^jn  and  its  represcntativc-'s  wcro  expiessing'  their 
abhorrence  of  Spain  and  its  principles,  the  King  nnd  his  favounte 
were  doing  their  beat  to  promote  the  inarrisKC  of  the  Prince  and 
the  Infanta.  At  length,  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1C21,  the 
Commons  of  Kng^Ifind  adopted  thnt  protest  which  Assorts  in 
the  stronsfest  terms  the  hereditary  liberties  of  Eoslishmcn  and 
the  freedom  of  debate  and  speech  in  Parliament.  James  tore 
the  proteit  with  his  own  hand  from  the  documents  rm  the 
following  day,  and  after  the  dissolution  imprisoned  Phillips, 
Coke,  and  otiier  members. 

After  Bufkin£;:hatn'3  return  from  Spam  on  the  6th  of  October, 
lfi23,  Etiot  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Hic;h  Admiral,  which 
ive  think  Mr.  Forater  is  quite  justified  in  characterising  as  maalv 
and  independent  in  its  tone.  The  Kicj^  by  his  want  of  money 
was  oblised  to  summttn  a  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  February 
1623-1.  In  this  Parlifiraetit  Eltot  had  a  seat  as  member  for  the 
borough  of  Newport^  in  CornwalE,  and  until  some  time  at  least 
after  its  meetinj^  he  liad  probably  continued  bis  private  and 
ofUcial  intercourse  with  Buckingham. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  stop 
the  proceedings  which  had  been  instituted  against  Eliot  and  his 
servants,  Eliot  himself  spoke  immediately  afterwards,  and  this 
was  in  fact  the  commencement  of  that  fearless  action  as  a  Par- 
liamentarv  leader  which  was  destined  to  bring  him  to  an  early 
grave,  whilst  it  secured  to  him  a  reputation  for  honesty,  ability, 
and  patriotism,  such  as  few  have  earned.  He  referred  to  the 
proceeding?  of  the  last  Parliament,  and  in  the  course  of  hia 
speech  he  said  : — 

*For  as  Parliameuts  have  boon  ovpt  hehl  to  be  the  chief  eupport 
and  pillar  of  the  kiu^om,  so  is  this  privdega  of  parhaments  oesential 
to  tncif  eiisteneo;  by  which  i>piiiioaa  are  ptaiuly  delivered,  diffi- 
oidties  beaten  out,  and  truth  resolved  upfin,  Wcro  it  otheTrriso,  men 
fearing  to  diHpleaso  would  blanch  those  propositions  that  ought  have 

*  It  it  tmgnlar  that  the  author  of  [Imt  usfful  little  booic,  'The?  Annals  of  T^ugluid' 
(Oxford!  E^'arker.  lS&Oi,  sbotild  hnv«  <iupp[wed  that  there  were  two  PsrliameDta, 
oce  iti  liJiiO,  Aiid  ancltier  in  1621,  which  met  on  the  3ii|h  *"f  Jauitary.  Tht  mit- 
tske  arose,  of  coiif??,  f'otn  copfiisifla  as  to  the  cuninierei  nit'nt  of  ihc  j«ir  out  the 
lai  nf  JuLiuai?  or  the  S5ih  of  Mkrch.  Tlii^  error  i^  vovth  no'Licing  because  iHa 
book  M,  wc  b^lievp,  a^eA  as  u  t^xC-bonk  ih  tlir  Utiivi-rsitjK  lectures.  It  will  ht 
found  in  the  S'UCODd  volunie  at  pp.  36S-35G.  The  Pa.rlin.(a«iit  of  16,10  «ns  rt^sllT 
anmtnon^d  for  llie  16ib  of  Jauiur;,  pronwneil  bj  ^rovSamslioo  lo  the  ^atd,  and 
tbtntto  the  30cb.    Seo  *  Psrl.  HjAwj/toLi.  p.  1166. 
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rstion,  and  silence  their  imdorstandings  in  matters  of  most  import. 
d  in  this,  the  protestation  of  the  Commons  lost  made  gives  me 
great  oatis&ction,  as  proceeding  from  excellent  deliberation  and 
MTiee.  Its  reasons  were  well  weighed.  Such  had  been  the  habit 
and  long  use  of  this  place.  Still  had  its  way  been  held  with  jealons 
regard  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  onr  head — the  King.  More  for 
his  sake  than  for  ours,  it  behoved  that  snch  liberty  be  allowed.  The 
business  is  the  King's ;  the  kingdom  hath  its  representative  in  the 
King.  In  him  onr  resolutions  rest.  We  are  only  called  hither  upon 
either  the  general  afhirs  of  the  kingdom  or  the  special  propositions 
of  His  l^'esty,  and  therein  but  to  deliberate  and  consult,  not  to  con- 
clnde.  Withont  onr  privileges  we  should  fail  to  perform  that  duty. 
And  can  it  be  thought  that  in  claiming  them,  in  order  that  we  may 
boilitate  His  Majesty's  resolutions  and  ease  him  in  the  consideration, 
leaving  the  md  still  to  himself,  in  this  can  it  be  thought  there  is 
any  diminution  or  derogation  to  regality?' — vol.  i.  pp.  138,  139. 

An  address  to  the  King  was  carried  unanimously  advising 
him  to  break  off  the  treaties  for  the  marriage  and  urging  the 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate.  James  demanded  700,000/.  to  begin 
the  war  with,  and  an  annual  payment  of  150,000/.  towards  his 
debts. 

Eliot's  position  in  the  House  was  now  one  of  considerable 
influence ;  he  cast  his  whole  weight  against  Spain,  and  when 
the  impeachment  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Middlesex  took  place, 
although  he  did  not  take  a  part  at  first,  he  spoke  strongly  before 
a  conclusicm  was  come  to,  and  added  his  voice  to  those  which 
voted  against  the  Treasurer.  This  case  was  the  great  precedent 
which  established  definitively  the  power  of  the  Commons  over 
an  obnoxious  minister,  and  it  became  a  weapon  of  fearful 
efficacy  against  the  Crown. 

Buckingham,  for  his  own  purposes,  taught  the  House  of 
Commons  how  to  use  the  weapon  of  impeachment,  when  he 
abandoned  Middlesex  to  their  attacks  in  1624.  James  was  quite 
right  when  on  that  occasion  he  told  him,  '  By  God,  Steenie,  you 
are  making  a  rod  for  your  own  back.*  In  reality,  however,  as 
we  have  observed,  the  great  issue  between  the  King  and  the  Par- 
liament had  been  joined  in  1614,  when  James  dissolved  the 
■  House  and  caused  Hoskins  and  other  members  to  be  imprisoned. 
This  issue  is  the  one  which  was  tried  in  the  long  struggle  through 
the  reign  of  Charles,  and  on  which  the  final  judgment  was  given 
only  in  1688. 

Three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths  (about  350,000/.)  were 
voted  as  payable  within  the  year.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Commons  had  never  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Judges 
in  Bate's  case,  in  which  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  levy  a  duty  of 
five  shillings  a  hundredweight  on  currants  in  addilvoiv  \.o  X^eV^l^- 
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crown  granted  in  the  Statute  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  had  been 
affirmed.  The  uncertainties  and  extortions  consequent  on  this 
eierlion  of  the  Prerogative  were  crjing  grievances.  The  notes 
of  £)liot's  speech  on  this  subject  have  been  recovered  bv  Afr. 
Forster,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  quoie  a  passage  from  it, 
the  principles  of  which  are  far  in  advance  of  the  age  when 
it  was  spoken  : — 

*The  gieatacss  of  the  eliai^^  loBsening  the  merehattl's  benc&t, 
'^Mftiotages  him  from  trade,  aiid  makes  him  to  desist ;  ftnd  eveiy 
BUtn  BO  lost  to  commerce  is  lost  tu  the  King,  projectors  fatten  upao 
iodiTidoal  loss,  but  tho  King  axid  the  State  are  weakened.  His 
Si^Jeetj  derives  profit,  not  from  heavy  duties  on  some,  but  cbeA{inc»s 
in  all.  The  number  it  is  that  ttill  supply  His  Majesty's  profit,  if 
there  be  rent,  and  not  only  with  advantage  outgo  all  projects  in 
that  particular,  but  vii]h  an  infiiiite  enriehiug  to  the  whole  kijigdomf 
not  onlj  in  the  commodities,  but  iu  the  labours  of  our  men,  to  make 
them  mors  industrious  who  now  stand  idle  and  do  devour  ua.  The 
town  of  Amsterdam  can  give  us  good  testimony  in  this.  There,  as 
I  am  credibly  informed,  their  enstcims  como  to  more  than  in  all 
Kngland,  and  yet  tho  proportion  and  rate  not  a  thini  part  of  onis. 
What  is  the  cau&e  of  this  ?  The  o^iuc^  of  the  charge.  It  ia  that 
which  does  not  only  quicken  their  own,  but  draws  other  merchants 
thither.  For,  wherever  tho  morehanta  benefit  is  most,  there  they 
reMort ;  and  especially  that  nation  whoso  inclination  hither  wo  may 
oBsily  disDom.  And  would  it  not  then  bo  so  with  us  upou  tho  like 
reason  ?  Yes,  and  mnt-h  more  Much  more  ;  as  we  exceed  in  many 
opportunitieB  and  advanb^goe,  which  they  affect  and  study,  but  pooiwr 
not.  Our  harbours  are  mora  ;  our  harhonis  axe  better :  our  harbnms 
are  nearer  in  the  eunise  and  way  of  trade.  And  tbnt  which  they 
ieKt  there,  the  danger  of  an  ent'my  in  whose  view  they  pasa  into 
their  own  couutry,  our  coast  is  free  from.  So  tbaj^  uliftte  Um 
custome,  and  they  will  be  soon  drawn  hither.  Here  they  wU]  oonw 
to  make  their  staples ;  and  herein  His  Majesty  ahall  not  ndy  gain  by 
the  tctUtitndo  of  exotic  importations,  but  by  the  oxportatioa  of  the 
same  eomut(Klitii.«  that  will  pass  henee  to  serve  our  noighhonrs. 
Their  example,  too,  with  the  same  reason,  nill  Ukcwisc  stir  our 
merchants^* — voL  i*  pp.  163, 170. 

The  Declaratory  Act  against  monopolies  was  then  pAssed ; 
the  Parliament  was  proro^uetl  fn.>m  time  to  time^  and  the 
French  match  was  scllicti  in  spile  of  the  remonstrances  against 
rcmi-essiuns  to  the  Catholics ;  but  on  the  2Tlh  of  March,  162;^, 
Kin^  James  died. 

It  is  worth  while  to  quote  Mr.  Hallam's  summary  of  the 
work  done  bv  the  Parliament  <lurin^  this  Kinp^time,  because  tt 
&h(iw£  U5  the  position  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Crown  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  aext  reign ; — 
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*  Tho  Commons  liad  now  lieaii  engaged,  for  more  tban  tV'Ciity  ycai'B, 
in  A  Btnigiglo  to  restoro  auil  to  fortify  their  ovrn  and  tlioir  fullow- 
fnilijects"  liberties.  They  had  olitaiiitil  in  tbifi  iicriod  but  one  legia- 
lativo  measure  of  imiwrtaijec,  tbo  Ititu  Declaratory  Act  against  laono- 
polita.^  But  they  had  rL'souud  fr>jm  diBU&c  their  ancient  rigbt  of 
unpcacbmcnt.  They  had  placiod  on  record  &  protestation  of  tlieir 
claim  to  debate  all  ntattcre  of  public  conoom.  They  bad  remiJiiHtmtod 
ftg&inBt  tho  usmrped  pmrogntivoa  of  bioding  tho  eubjoct  hy  proi:lfu[t&- 
tion,  and  of  levying  ciietams  at  the  outports.  They  had  secured 
hoyond  controyeray  their  eiclusive  privilege  of  detenniiiiug  contested 
elections  of  tbtiir  own  members,  Thoy  bad  maintainod  and  carHod, 
indeed,  ta  an  unwanantablo  extent,  tboir  puwer  of  judging  and  in- 
flictiug  punishment,  ov<.-n  for  odouccs  not  committed  ngaiiist  their 
houee,'  Of  tbosL!  advantagefi  somo  were  evidsntly  incomijleto  ;  (uid 
it  would  r^quiro  the  most  vigorous  esertions  of  future  pEU-liameTits 
to  realiso  them.  But  aucb  exertions  tho  increased  energy  of  tho 
mtioii  gavo  abuuditnt  catiso  to  anticipate.  A  deep  and  lasting  love 
of  freedom  had  taken  hold  of  every  tlass  except,  parbapaj  the  clergy. 
from  which,  when  viuwed  together  witli  the  rash  pride  of  the  Court, 
and  tbo  uncertainty  of  con&titutioiial  prineiples  and  precedents, 
collected  through  our  long  and  various  history,  a  calm  byeUnder 
might  presage  that  tho  enduing  reign  would  not  pass  without  dia- 
tm'bince,  nor,  perhaps,  end  without  confusion.' — CotistiiiUional  History^ 
Tol.  i,  p.  SipC. 

It  appears  tliat  among'  tlie  papers  at  Port  Eliot  there  exists 
in  Sir  John  Eliot's  handwriting  one  which  is  in  appenranco  a 
fragment  or  intended  portion  uf  a  larger  woik.  It  contains  a 
narrative  of  every  incident  and  debate  in  the  Lower  House  in 
Charles's  first  Parllaaient  during  its  sitting"  at  Westminster  and 
at  Oxford,  with  summaries  of  tlie  leading  speeches  and  reports 
of  those  made  by  EUot  himself — 

*  In  ffh&t  has  survived/  says  Mr.  Forster,  '  we  have  the  record,  not 
insufficient,  however  iiicoraploto,  of  tho  opening  Bcenes  of  one  of  tho 
gnuidofit  eonfllcts  in  which  the  men  of  ona  generation  ever  engaged 
to  secnro  ttie  happiness  and  freoilom  of  goiierationii  that  were  to 
follow. 

*  In  tbo  vary  titlo  given  to  hi^  manuscript  'by  Eliot  that  idea 
appears.  Kot  for  ourselves  wo  did  these  things,  mode  these  sacri- 
fices, underwent  these  toils  and  sufTariugs,  but  for  you.  It  was  not 
our  own  business  we  wore  then  trtmsactiug,  but  yours, — NegoUam 
Postcrorwn^"  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

This  title  certainly  shows  a  singular  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  efforts  which  the  Commons  were  then  making 

•  TbU  was  pftriiciilarly  true  i*ilh  rofarence  to  thu  case  of  Floydj  ii  Romtm 
CathoUc,  who  for  BOine  insullliig  vmnh  iiguiiisl  tht*  ElecKtr  PatatiiK.'  Bud  liU  wifi?, 
was  Renlenced  to  be  piLloried  and  irhipped,  06  wvU  as  heavily  Giked.  Aev  Ilullam'fl 
'  CoQ&liit.  HUloTy,"  vol,  i.  p.  354, 


to  cstAliIish  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  rare  tliat  any 
cstiinaif  t»t  the  value  of  tliot  which  is  bciniar  Jone  at  the  time,  and 
which  al'terwarda  becomes  subject-matter  fur  history,  is  so  true 
anJ  so  just  wken  looked  back  uptm  in  future  a^res. 

The  French  marriage  Lud  inspired  great  (nistnist,  and  the 
hixness  of  the  execution  of  the  pc^naL  Jaws  against  Catliolici  had 
roused  all  the  Puritan  suspicion,  and  ikwakenad  all  the  Protestant 
sympathies  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  couQtrv.  It  ta 
dirtunh  for  us  in  these  days  to  brinj^  our  tnifids  to  conceive 
the  indignation  ciciteii  bv  a  reluctance  to  persecute  ;  it  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  toleration  in  our  sciisc  of  the  word 
was  recognised  as  a  virtue  by  no  party  ;  and  tbat  the  indulgence 
shown  by  the  Crown  towards  Catholic  recusants  Implied  the 
political  heresy  of  the  dispensing  jxiwcr.  Its  exercise  was  in- 
tended by  one  party  and  was  at  cepted  by  the  otlier  as  an  assertion 
that  the  King  was  above  the  Statute  Law.  Jn  the  course  of  the 
retgns  of  all  the  Stuarts  moreover  the  course  pursued  bttih  in 
l^nglaiid  and  Scotland,  towards  Puritans  and  Prcsbyteriaus^ 
showed  clearly  enough  that  it  was  not  persecution  as  such 
which  the  Court  wished  t^»  avoid.  Tlie  concessions  made  as 
a  matter  of  favour  to  Foreign  Ambassadors  and  others 
iimountetl  in  fact  to  setting  aside  the  law  of  tlie  land  at  tlip  dis- 
crctiou  of  the  King.  Basiiumpicrre  tells  us  in  his  ^  Memoires, 
that  when  he  returned  from  his  embassy  in  December,  1636, 
he  arrived  at  Dover  with  a  suite  of  400  persniis,^  among  whom 
were  no  less  than  seventy  priests  whom  he  hail  got  out  of  the 
English  prisons.  He  was  detained  there  fourteen  days  by  bad 
weather,  and,  evidently  much  to  hi5dis:uitisfaction,  had  to  delray 
all  tlie  expenses  of  the  party,' 

Wo  caiiDnt,  therefore,  wonder  that  this  subject  ejLclted  a  deep 
interest  in  Charles's  lirst  Parliament.     Our  author  says: — 

'  Such,  at  tho  opening  of  Charles's  rei^,  whilu  the  laws  against 
Puritao  ditajCDt  were  pressed  with  eager  Biiverity,  w&s  tho  conditiou  of 
tho  Ittwa  to  which  the  great  hulk  of  the  uatiuu  in  those  days  looked  for 
their  only  safeguard  and  succour  against  lioino.  TIig  picture  will 
etjirtlo  laaiay  whom  tho  Btatcments  of  I'.Titcrs  othenviRo  di}iptj»ed  have 
famih"ari»od  with  opposTtc  views ;  whn  havn  quoted  tho  Stutuk*  Book  to 
show  how  harsh  were  its  provisions ;  whth  have  cundemned  this  Parlia- 
mout  I'ljr  desiring  tn  exaggerate  whtit  it  was  the  duty  of  tho  Council  to 
keep  within  stricter  limits;  and  vrhit  havo  at?cTibc«il  the  disn&tcrs  of 
Chmies's  later  Parliaments  to  tbo  intempcrauco  that  would  now  have 
giugkd  out  a  young  king's  acccssiou  fur  addition  uf  fresh  penalties  to 
a  persecution  nb-eady  intclerahlo.  Eliot  pUc<-«  the  rejil  statu  of  tho 
eaau  entirely  beyond  question.     After  giving  various  instances  undor 
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&e  wreral  heads  (that  is,  modes  of  evading  or  thwarting  the  due 
oonrse  of  law)  named  above,  ho  proceeds,  "  Ail  which  did  hinder  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  rendered  them  fraitless  in  that  point ;  and 
herein  were  fonnd  the  causes  of  disease  and  sickness.  Examples  wero 
cited  of  all  these,  to  warrant  thoir  reasons  and  opinions,  whereof  it 
was  thought  necessary  there  should  be  a  true  information  to  the  King, 
and  an  address  and  petition  to  reform  them.  For  a  preparation  to 
that  work,  the  clerk  was  appointed  to  bring  in,  at  the  next  sitting,  all 
the  petititms  of  that  kind  which  formerly  h&d  been  made,  bnt  of  which 
ftirtiter  consideration  was  reserved." ' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  251,  252. 

This  was  done  accordingly,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
frame  a  new  address  and  petition. 

Then  followed  the  proceedings  against  Dr.  Richard  Montagu, 
who  lad  been  complained  of  in  James's  last  Parliament,  and 
whom  the  old  Archbishop  Abbot  had  advised  to  *  be  the  occa- 
sion of  no  more  scandal.'  Montagu  was  censured  and  com- 
mitted by  the  House,  but  before  the  House  adjourned  he  was 
released  and  made  one  of  tlie  King's  chaplains.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Commons  in  dealing  with  such 
matters,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  folly  of  Laud  and  others 
who,  according  to  what  Mr.  Forster  calls  *■  a  formula  of  words 
of  Eliot's  expressive  of  the  entire  tragedy  of  Charles  Stuart's 
reign,'  set  about  '  to  make  men  most  obnoxious  most  secure,  and 
those  that  were  most  hateful  to  the  public  to  be  most  honoured 
and  esteemed.' 

Well  might  Laud  in  his  Diary  on  the  29th  of  January  in  this 
year,  after  mentioning  the  King's  consideration  of  Montagu's 
opinions,  add  the  ominous  words,  '  Videor  videre  nubem  sur- 
gentem  et  minantem  Ecclcsiae  Anglicamp.  Dissipet  pro  miscri- 
cordia  sua  Deus  I ' 

It  is  a  curious  and  important  fact,  established  by  Eliot's  papers, 
that  the  rules  for  the  orderly  procedure  of  business  in  the  House 
of  Commons  were  already  in  his  time  thoroughly  settled  and 
established.  The  House  was  conscious  of  its  jiower,  and  it  knew 
that  its  success  in  upholding  it  depended  on  union  and  regularity 
among  its  members.  Its  orders  and  its  precedents  were  to  it,  as 
a  deliberative  assembly,  what  drill  and  discipline  are  to  an  army 
in  the  field.  We  may  be  permitted  to  observe  in  passing  that  at 
the  present  day,  when  England  has  spread  constitutional  govern- 
ment over  the  world,  the  importance  of  these  traditional  rules 
and  this  procedure  cannot  be  overrated.  Their  existence  as  pre- 
cedents for  the  guidance  and  government  of  our  colonial  parlia- 
ments tends  greatly  to  mitigate  the  evils  arising  from  a  rude 
constituency  and  uneducated  representatives,  and  the  forms  of  the 
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Piirlianient  of  Entrland  act  as  a  safeguard  to  be  jealously  main-' 
taincd  and  upheld  by  all  wbo  wish  well  to  law  and  freedom  in 
Austmlia  or  in  Caniula. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  tlie  controverted  elpctioa 
between  Savllle  and  Wentftorth,  but  it  is  quite  Moitli  while  to 
rrfer  to  a  remarkable  letter  of  Strafford's,  written  in  after  years^ 
■which  bears  strong;  eviHenco  ta  the  power  and  cnerg-y  of  Eliot  as 
an  opponent,  and  to  his  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
iThis  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cmjke  on  the  IGth  nf 
March,  1G39,  frum  Beaumaris^  where  be  was  detained  for  want 
of  a  fair  wind  on  his  way  to  Ireland.  He  says  that  he  appre- 
hends a  fit  of  the  gout,  but  that  he  will  go  to  Ireland  and  return 
as  (quickly  as  possible.  '  For  I  will  make  strange  shift  and  put 
myiielf  to  all  the  pain  I  shall  be  able  to  endure,  before  I  be 
anywhere  awanting  to  mv  master  or  his  affairs  in  this  conjunc- 
ture;  and  therefore,  sound  or  lame,  you  shall  have  me  with  you 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament ;  /  should  not  fail  though 
Sir  John  ^1(4  icerf!  Innjiff.^  Few  men  have  lived  whom  Strafford 
couhl  have  been  supposed  by  any  man  to  fear. 

Well  may  Mr.  Forster  say  that  no  greater  tribute  has  ever 
been  uttered  to  Eliot's  niemorv  than  tlieae  words. 

With  regard  to  supply,  a  bill  fortwosuhsidies(abtmt  140,000^) 
was  passed,  and  to  all  appearance  accepted  graciously  by  the 
Crown.  The  King  had  retired  to  Hampton  Court  on  account 
of  the  pestilence,  and  bad  intim.ite*!  by  message  his  readiness  to 
close  the  session.  Supply  having  been  thus  voted,  a  verv  large 
number  of  members  left  London,,  so  that  the  House  was  reduced 
to  one-fourth  of  its  numher, 

Mr.  Hallam  has  some  remarks  on  the  pcnuriousness  of  llie 
Parliament,  and  the  way  ia  which  they  voted  tonnage  and 
poundage  tuilv  for  one  year,  not  for  the  life  uf  the  King,  as  had 
been  usual  for  two  centuries.  Ho  fays  truly  enough  thai  a  moriff 
liberal  procefding,  if  it  did  not  meet  with  corresponding  conces- 
sions, would  have  put  Charles  more  in  the  wrong.  Considering 
that  tltis  parsimony  has  been  the  chief  subject  of  reproach  against 
the  Parliament  of  1625,  the  matter  is,  as  Mr.  Forsler  remarks, 
loo  impDrtant  not  to  be  c:Ep!ained  in  Eliot's  own  words -.^ — 

'  *'  The  bill,"  he  says,  "  was  drauTio  in  the  nsuall  forinOj  as  formerlio 
it  had  been  in  the  daics  of  Sing  James ;  for  tho  like  tenaa  of  life  and 
in  such  latitude  &b  to  him.  At  which  t<onie  cxcoptioDs  wcro  then 
made,  and  motions  for  chcmgo  anrl  alteration ;  upon  which  it  wa£ 
Teferrc'd,  for  the  Ix^itter  discussion  and  dahatc,  to  tho  Grand  Conmiittee 
of  thy  House,  into  which,  tho  Speaker  loaviug  his  chaif,  they  preeeutlie 
rosolvcd  thomgelvoe*    &omo  did  object,  lu  that,  tho  extkctions  of  the 
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'>£cers,  and  tbe  inGqunlitio  of  the  customs  tlien  requireil ;  and  lU'gccl 
tlierein  a  nccessitie  for  tho  mftrclianttR  to  Luve  a  new  bonk  of  rates,  to 
Kttlc  and  compose  it;  which  could  not  l*  prepared  in  fo  short  a  timo 
sud  Httiog.  Others  aUcKed  tho  pretermitted  customs,  grouTiikil  iipou 
ihff  mi  scon  struct  iou  of  tbftt  lawo,  whiL^h  oiiglit  to  bo  examiuerl  likewise ; 
iifli/  Oic  laicyiTJf  that  then  remnyiifd  icerc  thoutjhf  to  be  incapahh  of  that 
vrke.  Therefore,  on  theso  rcftiwns,  they  iufur'd  n  deatru  for  a  limi- 
tfttioT)  in  tho  Actj  and  that  it  imght  but  continue  for  oiio  jcaf ;  BgaiDst 
wbith  timo  thoao  difficulties  being  rcBolved,  iheif  might  a^ain  rentnB  it, 
^fi^J^  a  larger  extetmmi  atnl  ^oni'muGju-p.  OtLera  to  this  added  the 
ijucstion  of  impoaitionB  in  tho  genorall,  and  craved  a  special  tnTo  Hot 
to  have  that  deluded.  The  older  tirnea  ^vero  nienttoned  to  note  tho 
fonijer  grants,  therein,  though  there  were  (wjlluetcd  a  great  varictie 
lod  di£feronce^  yet  all  were  within  the  limitation  of  soiug  ytrnja* 
Sometinjca  for  one,  soractimcH  for  two,  seldarae  above  three,  and  that 
HI  the  best  raigucs  iiiid  govcniinentfi,  and  to  tho  wisest  priacea ;  but 
nnw  far  life^  ttll  to\cartbt  the  entl  of  ilennj  VI.,  in  whoGO  bcgitmiiige 
also  it  lisd  had  other  limitations  and  reiiiti'aints,  and,  for  the  time,  n 
Icfis  eitent  and  latitude." '—vol.  i.  p.  293. 

This  limitation  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  members  of 
the  Privy  Council.  Finally,,  a  proviso  was  added  saving  all 
rights  of  the  Crown,  and  on  the  7tb  of  July  the  bill  for  one  year 
was  sent  up  to  tlie  Lords,  where,  as  Kliot  says,  '  It  received  like 
&TOur  ami  dispatefc ;  *  but  was  not  made  a  law,  wantiiiflr  the 
"row  h  veut ;"  which  being  denied  it,  shoind  ichat  jnnst  he  looht 
for/{p,  294.) 

We  admit  that  Eliot's  explanation  alters  the  case  with  reg^ard 
to  the  bin  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  but  we  think  even  from 
his  aerount  and  from  the  reference  to  the  old  precedents,  tliat  n 
well-gTOundeJ  mistrust  of  Buckingham,  not  the  absence  of  the 
!awy*?rs,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  limitation  lu  one  year.  The 
circuinstanies  no  doubt  afforded  a  plausible  grunnd  for  withholding 
the  grant  for  life  at  the  moment;  but  thiC  whole  proceeding- 
tended  to  set  the  King;  still  more  strong;ty  against  Parliament 

On  the  8tb  of  July  Buckingham  came  up  to  London,  and,  at 
the  earnest  Te(|ucst  of  Sir  Humphry  May,  Eliot  went  to  York 
House  in  order,  if  possible,  to  dissuade  bim  from  nskinjs;  the 
Common^  for  h  fresh  supply.  The  Duke  persisted,  alleged  that 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  members  themselves  if  they  had  gone 
away,  and  finally  made  it  clearly  appnar  that  *  success  was  not 
so  nyich  desired  as  a  reasonable  g^round  for  quarrel,* 

The  proposal  was  made  in  the  House  by  Sir  John  CuoJte>  but 

*  The  common  Dotiou  is  tbikt  the  Lords  rejected  tbe  hiU.  See  Uallam,  "  Con- 
fttil.  History,"  Vol.  t,,  p.  3"U,  Ste.  Iioweter,  the  '  Ediiilmrpli  Kevicw.'  No.  245, 
p.  1-1.  wh^-TK  it  IB  Btaipd  (hat  ■■  h  nppear^  froiu  tht-  Lonb'  Juiimul  that  it  priiL-ei'ded 
ua  furiber  [bin  the  &nX  readiog.  vrlten  it  -was  su6vr<.-iL  to  drup,  most  probably,  ut 
he  ibitancc  of  Ifae  king's  minister.' 
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wasimmwliiitotvtlroppcil  without  being' pressed  toa  division.  'It 
was  doubtless,'  says  Mr.  Foraler,  *  the  turtiiii^point  of  the  destiny 
of  Cbavles  I. ;  for,  if  the  voung  Kin;;!:  had  started  with  a  dispositioa  ^| 
to  treat  the  Commons  fairl^',  he  MMJuId  have  kept  at  his  side  tlie  ^B 
most  powerful  and  the  most  loyol  of  his  subjects,  who  were  then 
the  most  trusted  leaders  of  that  House'  Instead  of  this  it  was 
clear  that  the  reins  were  abandoned  to  the  sclf-tvill  and  cnprice 
of  Huckin^ham;  and  after  &  diflicuUv  as  to  the  Ti|2;ht  of  the 
Hyuse  to  adjourn  itself,  and  ft  breach  of  the  usual  forms  in  not 
returning  the  supply  bill  to  the  Commons,  the  House  separated 
on  the  11th  of  July  to  meet  apiin  at  Oxford  on  the  1st  of  August. 
A  writ  of  adjourtnnent  was  hrought  down,  which  the  Commons 
refused  to  open  or  read,  ruid  the  House  adjourned  itself ;  but, 
before  this  took  place,  Eliot  moved  a  call  of  the  members  within 
tliree  days  of  their  next  meeting. 

The  shortness  of  the  interval,  and  the  fact  that  Oxford^  as  well 
as  London,  was  infected  with  the  plague,  seemed  to  show  thaS] 
there  was  an  intention  of  rausing  unnecessary  annojance.  All 
these  difliculties  were  attributed  to  Buckingham's  influence,  and 
predisposed  the  oppo&itinn  to  attack  him.  The  public  ^ruundsof 
discontent,  however,  were  quite  sufficient  without  the  aggravation 
of  personal  feeling.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  summer,  and 
while  Parliament  was  sitting,  that  eight  English  ships  had  beea^ 
most  dis[;raccfu11v  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Govern-^^ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  assisting'  in  the  attack  on  the  Protestants 
pf  Rochelle.  The  crews  mutinied  more  than  once,  and  it  was 
only  after  repeated  protests  from  Admiral  Pennington,  the  com- 
mander, tliat  this  transfer  was  carried  out  by  an  express  Royt 
command.  The  crew»  returned,  and  Pennington  kept  out 
the  way  till  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

At  Ojsford  the  Commons  assembled   in  the  Divinity  Scht 
and    the    Lords    in   Christ   Church    Hall.     The  first  complaint' 
which  came  before  the  Lower  House  was  one  relating  to  a  pardon 
j^ninCcd  to  a  Jcsu.it.     The  excuse  was  that   it  was  customary 
grant  such  favours  to  ambassadors  on  their  leavin^f.* 

The  intention  of  striking  at  Buckingham  bi^came  clear  on 
second  day,  when  Sir  Edward  Cuke  again  rais*^d  the  question  OJ( 
Montagu  and  his  biiok.  The  Duke  and  Laud  were  at  that  vcrj 
time  pressing  this  man  on  the  King,  as  if  the  fact  that  he  was 
obnoxious  to  the  Commons  formed  an  irresistible  claim  th  pre-^^ 
ferment!  The  House  were  then  a&ked  for  a  further  supply  i4H 
40,000/.  to  be  applied  in  some  design  of  the  nature  of  whicn^ 
ihcy   were   kept   in   total    ignorance.     In   reality  Buckingham 

*  See  ntioTc,  p.  70.     Thtg  vm  not  one  of  B^BfQlDfiit-Tre's  prtt^Oi   for  be  did 

not  arrive  till  Octalwr  I8lh  (aSihi  in  thU  jear. ^^ 
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desiriMi  to  get  rid  of  ihe  Parliament,  and  lie  applied  f<ir  ,i  trifling; 
sum  in  the  first  in&tnnct?  lor  the  purpose  of  pnttinji:  them  more  iu 
the  wrong  b_v  its  refusal.  The  very  smaltunss  of  the  ainount, 
however,  inspired  suspicion  of  the  whole  proceeding  by  \ihicli 
the  Pmliainorit  appeared  to  h.ivp  bi?en  so  unnecessaril^j'  sum- 
moned to  Oxford  ;  but  the  demand  was  in  a  very  short  time 
enlarged  to  200,000/.  hy  those  wlio  represented  the  Grown. 
When  Sir  Robert  Phillips  spoke  he  alluidn-^d  to  the  fact  that  tou- 
nag-G  ttud  poundage  were  at  that  very  moment  being  levied 
wilhoitt  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  stated  that  they  were 
still  ignorant  of  the  object  which  tlie  ships  to  be  furnished  and 
ient  out  with  this  supply  were  destined  to  eflcct.  It  was  evident 
enough  tbat  the  Commons  would  neither  refuse  the  supply  at 
dnce  nor  jsrant  it  so  as  to  admit  nf  immediate  proroi^atioii. 

An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  smiwth  matters  over  by 
causing  Buckingbflm  to  deliver  in  Christ  Church  Hall  an  answer 
to  the  petition  on  Religion  as  conciliatory  as  he  could  make  it, 
but  an  tainted  by  personal  vanity  and  arroffniice  on  his  part  as 
to  irritate  rather  than  soothe.  In  truth,  Buckingham  by  ibU 
time,  like  most  men  who  live  in  a  world  of  tlieir  own»  had 
become  incapable  of  judginji;  truly  of  the  effect  which  bis  words 
and  conduct  proiluced  '>n  others.  What  this  effect  was  is  pretty 
clear  from  Sir  John  Kliot's  remarks: — 

*  '  In  the  meane  tynia  those  pnsBagea  were  resolved  that  hnd  been 
deliTered  at  the  meeting,  and  dlvcm  were  the  ftppTehenaiona  which  did 
fi>llowo  them.  Thn,t  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  prime  officer  of  the 
kLngdom,  should  bo  mnde  snb&orvient  to  the  Duke  {for  ^im  the  Act 
imported,  being  but  an  ueber  to  Ids  bufiineafw)^  was  tlioiight  prrpos- 
tennia  and  invcrtLd.  That  the  Riii^'a  name  nmct  bo  a  sti-ruiit  to  \\m 
eods,  Under  colour  of  somo  declaration  from  Bis  Majestic  to  exhibit 
an  npologie  fur  binifiolfe,  seemed  as  a  kind  of  wonder.  That  tho  whole 
Parliaiurint  fihouM  ho  made  attendant  upon  him  was  not  without  a 
Htrangenee^,  thii  like  having  eeliJum  heeoo  before.  But  above  all 
portentous  it  was  thfmght,  that  religion  Bhotdd  bo  deseended  to  his 
nwj,  and  that  which  admitta  ane  equuU  or  compeer  to  troojw  up  with 
ti»  rabble  of  bts  followerfi.  Thin  was  thought  layeh  in  bJiu  woe  U* 
amume  and  take  it,  hnt  more  in  those  that  made  that  concession  to  his 
power.' — vol.  i.  p.  304. 

On  the  lOtb  of  August  a  direct  message  from  the  Kin^  was 
delivered  asking  far  the  means  to  send  out  the  fleet,  and  pro- 
mising, if  they  voted  the  supply,  to  call  them  together  again  in 
the  winter. 

The  Cttmmnfis  did  not  fall  into  the  snare  which  had  been  laid 
for  them,  and  resolved  neither  to  grant  nor  to  deny,  but  first  to 
prepare  a  remonstmnce  setting  out  their  grievaneo*.     Tait  'irra&x 
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of  Eliot's  speech  ui  the  dtbate  which  followed   has  been  for 
nately  preserved  in  his  own  h.iiidwiltln2:.     Mr.  Ftnator  tells 
that  the  precctletils  collcL-ted   by   Sir  Kobert   Cottoii,  with   the 
intention  of  spealfing  hijoself,  were  handt-d  over  to   his  friend; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  much,  of  the  speech 
appears  in  the  Parliamentary  Histories  is  attributed  to  the  former 
iiirinl)er.      The  mistake    probably  arose   from    the    manuscript 
notes  b(?ing  found  amnng  Cotton's  papers  wlien  they  were  after- 
ward* seized.     The   mitss   of   precedents  Quoted    by  E!iot  had. 
^reat  significuncyT  as    bearing    on  the    point  that  at    all  tlmc^H 
those   who  had   milled   the   King-  by  their  advice,  or  who  haa^' 
abased  Hs  liberality,  had   been  called  to  a  strict  account  by  Par- 
Uametit.     Our  author  says  ; — 

*  The  drifts  thiiH  ftir,  of  Eliot's  precedents  aud  examples  could 
be  doiibtfid.  Though  BucldugLiim  had  not  been  named^  thty  coi 
tinned  ovory  notorious  abuse  of  hts  administration :  the  wasto  of  roj 
laitib  ami  revenues,  the  abosQ  of  gi'uutu  imd  pGmuouB,  the  baIq  of  titlee 
and  judieial  places,  favour  to  recusants,  mal-appropriation  of  subsidies, 
overriding  of  tho  royal  authority,  concentration  of  the  highost  offices 
in  a  single  person,  and  beiitowiag  of  oUiers  unworthily  on  relatives, 
fitvouritcs,  and  dcpcuduuts,  Tlioy  were,  in  fact,  a  comploto  forcxrast  of 
the  Bubjetta  compristd  nfteru-arde  in  the  artich's  of  his  iiupcachnient. 
All  thuae  things,  however,  known  and  generally  donniinced  as  they 
were,  wanted  something  (if  the  sharp  precision  aad  fatal  exactness  with 
which  Eliot  ppocGoded  now  to  puisti  his  parallel  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  Oxford  meeting;  using  sarcastically  phroweH  by  which  Buekingham 
had  provoked  laughter  at  the  Cliristuhureh  eoiuetly ;  and.  by  an 
incident  brought  vividly  back  through  the  waste  of  two  hundred 
years,  recalling  the  vary  shoiaG  and  wrong  they  had  all  n!S£ntcd 
bitterly  in  tho  sudden  brDaking  up  at  Westminster,  The  closeness  of 
oompfu'ifion  and  unshrinkiTig  plainness  of  speech,  and.  all  cireuni' 
atau<!es  considered,  the  dimntless  courage  in  these  closing  passages, 
atx',  indeed,  e^rtmordinary.  "  Sir,"  resumed  Eliot,  "  Id  dmw  you  ont 
to  lifrt  the  imago  of  a  fomier  king's  outromitiea^  I  will  toll  you  what  I 
havu  fuiind  here  in  Oxford  eince  our  coming  to  this  meeting.  It  is  the 
story  of  what  ivas  suffered  here  by  Henry  VI.,  writ  by  a  learned  man 
named  Gaanoigne,  twice  Vice-ChanccUor  of  this  place,  a  man  who 
ivitncsat-rd  the  tragedy  of  De  la  Pole.  So  rent  away  by  ill  couticil 
werL'  tine  royal  revenues,  ho  telle  you,  that  the  King  was  enfotijed  to 
live  ili:  tolUvjis  et  quindeniff  popuH ;  that  he  was  grown  in  debt  raoro 
than  half  it  mUli'in:  that  his  powerful  favourite,  in  treating  of  a 
foixigit  itiarriiige,  had  nut  tjaiiieA  a  rialiou  nt  home,  but  had  lost 
a  duehy  abroad ;  that,  to  work  his  cards,  he  had  induced  tho  King  to 
adjourn  the  Parliament  in  rillia  ct  rmxotis  partifma  ret/m,  where  projAer 
ilrfecfum  hoitpUii  it  victuaiinm,  few  eonld  be  expected  to  attend,  and 
80  ho  might  enforce  those  few,  to  uro  tho  writer's  words,  cotteedere 
rc'i*  qnnmris  peguirHii.     And  when  an  act  of  roBumptiou  woa  desired — 
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Ibat  jutit  and  &oq^acnt  way  of  repriration  for  tho  state  (I  c»U  it 
l^UDnt,  liocatiBe  bo  iisuftlly  wiib  it  iloBe,  that  from  tho  time  of 
Henry  III-  to  Edward  VI.,  all  kinga  but  oue  did  exercise  it) — thia 
powerful  miiiieter  opposed  it,  ftud^  t'dling  the  King  it  waa  ad  ficdtctm 
regni^  eo  Btuppod  it. 

' "  But  what  sacceaded  on  tho  FarliimieDt  taking  it  in  linnd?  Tho 
eaiHo  ftuthor  telle  you  that  the  CommoDs,  tljough  wearied  with  tmvail 
and  crpeiiBcs,  proteatod  they  wonld  uever  grant  an  aid  until  the  Kiug 
shtjold  actxialihr  resumere  aU  that  Wiia  balonging  to  tho  Crown; 
mlding,  that  it  wm  raoat  to  tho  diegraco  of  royalty  to  leBvQ  its  cre- 
ditors in  intolerable  want,  and  to  bo  lingrosecd  wholly  by  the  conncil 
of  ONK  WAN,  who  had  brought  great  misery  to  tbe  kingdom,  such 
poverty  to  the  King.  All  which  good  council  etill  failed  to  work 
until  by  Parliament  that  had  grcot  man  was  banished,  when  the  act 
of  roBuniptiou  forthwith  followed,  and  immediately  the  supply.  If 
wo  flbOTiId  now,  Mr.  Spe^cr.  scok  a  parallel  to  this,  liow  would  it 
holdtons?"'— vol.  i.  pp.  419-421.     , 

It  is  impossible  to  oveirate  the  coitraEje  displayed  by  EUot  iti 
8ucb  a  speech  as  this,  and  iC  is  impossible  to  estimato  too  highly 
the  conservative  spirit  whiirh  ^ided  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
in  all  their  attacks  upon  the  Court.  The  one  great  feature  of 
the  Ejiglish  constitution,  the  appeal  to  the  past,  the  continnih/  of 
law,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  visible  tbrougiliout  the  early 
parliament?  of  Charles  L  ;  whilst  there  is  jtijtieil  with  it  a  keen 
and  practical  sense  of  the  nature  of  popular  liberty  and  of  its 
true  value  in  this  country. 

Eliot  concludwl  by  f>.>]lowing  Phillips  in  moving  a  remon- 
strante  to  the  King^,  and  atlUed,  '  In  due  time  we  shall  be  ready 
to  supply  liim.'  Another  eminent  western  man,  filjinville, 
strong-lv  supported  this  fourse.  He  opposed  either  a  refusal  of 
supply  or  an  immediate  |>;rant,  althnug^h  he  ndvoc.ited  an  as- 
surance that  such  a  grant  would  in  due  time  be  made.  He 
added,  ivitb  great  force,  tliat  *■  it  was  the  prerogative  of  kin^s  to 
call  parliaments  at  their  pleasure,  hut,  in  counterpoise  of  that, 
tteir  ancestj^hrs  bad  erected  the  privilege  for  themselves  to  treat 
of  what  business  they  should  please.^ 

Sir  Robert  Mnnsel,  who  had  been  named  by  tho  Lord  tFigh 
Admiral  as  a  party  to  tlie  naval  preparation,  denied  all  know- 
ledge [>f  its  true  character,  and  would  not  have  the  matter  of 
supply  put  to  (juestiun.  This  settled  the  course  to  be  taken, 
and  the  remonstrance  was  res(3lvcd  upon.  The  Court  was 
aware  of  what  was  ^oin^  nn,  smd  determined  to  dissolve, 
notwithstanding    some    specious    opposition    on    IJurkinghams 

f>art,   but  a  fresh  attempt  was  first  made  to  obtain  a  supply.     At 
engih,  on   the   12th  of  Aug-iist,    tlio  case  appeared   thoroughly 
hopeless,  and  the  proposal  to  name  the  DuVcin  i\\<l  \eTr\^jps.VtMNKtt 
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was  made  by  Sir  Francis   Sevmaur.     Whilst  the  members  fol 
lowing   him  were  speaking,  Glanvillo  entered   the  House,  anc 
announced  that  there  was  not  time  to  finish  their  remonstrance 
«9  proposed  :  a  short  protestation  was  necotdin^iy  substituted  for 
it.  whirli   WHS  passed   and   ordered  to  br    presented  whiUt    tliQi 
Bl^irk  Hod  ivas  actiiallv  knocking  at  the  <liH>r.* 

Thu3  en<leil  the  first  Parliament  of  Chailt**,  after  a  session  a| 
a  very  few  wceJts  nt  Westminster  and  nt  Oxf"id.  Much  wiw 
done  in  it  to  upholil  the  power  <»f  that  deliberative  assembly, 
without  which  the  Revolution  of  1688  would  have  been  an  im-, 
possibility,  and  the  liberties  of  HogHsbmen  mi^ht  long  since  hav< 
been  forjijottcn.  It  is  dii^icult  to  conceive  anything'  more  fraught 
with  evil  omens  for  the  reign  of  Charles  Uian  the  tone  of  th^] 
Court  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Commons  and  people  on  the 
other,  at  ttiis  particular  moment. 

Eliot  returned  to  his  duties  as  \  ice-Admiral  of  Devon.  Oi 
the  4lh  of  October  the  Cadiz  expedition  sailcil,  to  return  in  tw< 
months,  after  ii^nominious  failure.  The  King  was  to  be  crownf 
on  Cai][dletn;is-d.iy,  atid  (our  days  aiierwards  (February  G,  1626) 
Parlianiciil  was  to  assemble.  All  sorts  of  silly  expedients  were 
resorted   to  for  disqualifying  the   Icadinj*    momljer  of  i\w  Ojipo- 

sition  from  sitting-  in  Parliament,  and  for  incimirlatiug  the  Peer* 

and  great  oflicers  of  Statt*.     The  King  himself  inserted  seven^l 
names  in  the  list  of  Sheriffs*  among  which  were  those  of  Went-^* 
worth,   C<»kL%  Sir    RubfTl  FhiElips.  and  Sir  Francis  Seymour. 
He  compelled   Pembroke  to  submit  to  Buckingham,  threatened 
the  Lord  Marshal   Arundel,  and  transferre<l  the  great  seal   from 
AV'illiama  to  Coventry,     Eliot  declined  to  be  nominated  as  mem- 
ber for  the  county,   and  at  the  end  of  January  was  retuiiied  a»^H 
jnember  for  St.  German's.  ^| 

After  the  coronation,  Parliament  met  on  the  fith  of  Fehroarv, 
and  assembled  for  business  on  the  10th  of  that  month.  Sir 
Heneng:c  Finch,  Recorder  of  London,  was  recommcoded  for 
Sjreaker ;  Phillips,  Seymour,  and  Coke  had  been  pricked  for 
Sheriffs,  but  M' ere  returnpfl  for  their  counties,  although  they  could 
jiot  sit ;,  Pvm,  Seldcn,  Sir  Oliver  Luke,  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  and 
Jolni  Hampden,  were  all  members  of  the  House.  Sir  John 
Kliot  very  soon  spoke  of  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  and 
secured  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  review  all  the  mi»- 


•  Howell,  in  hU  leltpr&,  writing  to  Sir  SaskviUe  Tiwver.  from  OxforJ,  toys': 
'  I  un  sorry  I  must  writ?  unta  you  IIig  ^pd  i_v<li[i^  oT  (he  ili-scljtingi  or  tfa?  Pwe- 
ILameiiit  here,  which  wb5  done  stiddtnly.  Sir  Johu  Eliot  wus  in  ihe  h.vKt  of  a  high 
speccb  agsinsl  the  Diike  of  L)iickm)rhQin  wWd  the  UiWf  of  the  Ulack  Rod 
linockvd  at  the  door  and  ei^aifltd  i)>«  Kinf;'s  pk'n!-iiT^  which  ^trook  a  kind  of 
conslcrnulinD  Id  all  the  !t1oiD8«/ — Vot.  i.  ^.  19u,  4ui  Ictur. 
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government  and  misapplicatioa  ot  public  money,  the  '  late  ill- 
saccesses  and  Iwssps  of  reputalion,  and  the  empKiymcnt  or  wnste 
of  treasure,  la  sums  i?ranted, — bow  in  pirticular  spent,  and  fit/ 
iflhtae  adeice,  the  last  three  years.'  U  is  interesting  to  find  from 
the  papers  at  Port  Kliot^  that  Hampden  nssistefl  his  friend  in  the 
preparation  of  the  materials  lor  what  was,  in  reality,  the  attack 
mi  Burkin^hnm  ;  for  on  him  the  various  inquiries  and  reports 
W(*re  rapidiy  concentrating  their  whole  force, 

Charles  soon  tjerame  Bware  of  this  fact^  A  second  message, 
titling  supply,  was  sent  to  the  House,  to  which  they  replied,  that 
they  were  investigating'  and  considering  the  remedies  of  certain 
great  evils,  and  in  connexion  therewith  meant  to  grant  an  ample 
supply.  The  King  then  sent  an  autograph  letter,  as  Mr.  Forstcr 
trulv  remark."*,  'if  ever  such  was  written,'  for  no  communication 
coald  hear  marked  upon  its  face  more  clearly  the  rerkSess  in- 
fatuation which  brought  Charles  to  the  scaflxjld.  He  told  the 
Commons  that  he  saw  they  aimed  at  Buckingham  ;  he  asaured 
them  that  the  Duke  'hath  not  meddled  or  done  anythinp-  con- 
cerning the  publir  or  commonwealth  but  by  my  special  ^iirec- 
tions  antl  appointmenr,  and  as.  my  servant;'  and  he  ended  bj 
telling  them,  diat  if  they  would  not  hasten  his  supply  it  would  be 
worse  for  themselves.  The  27th  nf  March  was  fixed  for  the 
TO'te  in  supply,  and  Ix-fore  that  day  EHot  carried  four  resolutions 
against  Buckingham,  aCtnckinj;  him  on  the  grounfls  of  his  neglect 
ami  maladmiaistration  as  Lord  Hig'h  Admiral,  the  multiplicity 
of  ofiices  which  he  held,  and  Ms  g^ro^s  .ibuse  nf  the  pfttronage  of 
the  Crown  in  the  sale  of  honours,  titles,  and  offices. 

We  have  not  space  tu  dwell  on  the  cross  charges  of  Lord 
Bristol  and  Buckingham  against  each  other,  or  the  foolish  arrest 
of  the  Eail  of  Arundel,,  with  reference  to  which  the  King  was 
obliged  tf>  g^ive  way  ;  nor  on  the  case  of  the  ship  •  St.  Peter  of 
Ncwhaven,'  in  whicii  Eliot  fearlessly  assailed  the  Duke,  noiwith- 
ttAnding  that  he  shelterefl  himself  under  the  King's  name. 

On  the  i7th  of  March  the  vote  demanded  in  supply  amounted 
to  three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths. 

*  He  (Eliot)  had  seen  tho  nocessitj  at  once  t'f  bringing  hack  and 
fixing  cousidoratiou  to  the  points  in  which  alono  any  hope  tiow 
tttCted  for  them.  They  must  break  the  favourite,  who  must  otherwise 
break  them.  It  was  not  within  posaibility,  after  the  inquiriee  opened 
and  tho  results  aLre»dy  obtained,,  that  thefe  sbould  U?  any  middle 
ooureo  or  bargaining.  The  time  was  passed  for  it.  That  he  or  they 
mtut  fall,  Eliot  kaQW  now  to  bo  the  only  issue,  whatever  time  must 
elapse  before  determiniDg  it ;  tmd  when  Lo  hsvk  iiniehed,  the  House 
knew  itUrtx' — toL  i.  p.  519. 

He  enlarged  on   the   miserable  faitnres  of  the  CwVvi,  fcxi[fceiVVL\w& 
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add  Count  Mansfeldt's  attempt  to  rescue  the  Palatinate.  He 
recapitulated  the  corrupt  bestowal  of  honours  and  places,  and  tbe 
WAS^icful  esp«nditure  of  the  treasures  of  the  Crown.  He  a^in 
referred  to  the  old  precedents  of  J-Iubert  de  Burgh  in  the  time  of 
Henry  HI.,  and  William  de  la  Pole,  and  endetl  by  saving, — ■ 

'  Let  us  now  do  as  our  fatbers  did  before  us.  Let  us  present  our 
grievances  aud  complaibt$,  tfaat  tbc  leatisfactiou  given  in  them  maj 
prepare  the  affoctionB  of  the  people  :  but  in  the  mean  time  let  us  so 
far  yield  to  the  propositiou  for  supply  as  to  make  a  formal  promise 
of  the  aid  whJch  is  £o  urged  by  the  Kiug,  But  for  the  &ct  itself, 
fur  the  psLSsing  of  the  Subaidj  Bill,  that  may  wigety  aud  well  have 
liccnco  to  attend  the  dc^apatcli  of  the  n^t  of  our  afBiirs,  to  ^rhich  I 
faopo  our  Toto  wdl  bo  as  auspieioua  as  lu  tlio  beginning  this  day 
(that  of  the  King's  accession)  was  prophesied  to  the  Parliament.' — ■ 
vol.  i.  p.  025. 

The  result  ivas  a  vote,  ncaily  unanimous,  *  that  three  subsidies' 
and  three  fifteenths  be  granted  to  His  Majesty  in  this  session  of 
Parliament,  parable  at  three  separate  times  ;  the  bill  to  fie  broitfffti 
in  icfien  ice  shaU  have  presented  ojir  tfrievances,  and  feceived  Hii 
M'ljtstijs  ansicer  tfieretv.^  On  the  21;)tli  of  March  both  Houses 
were  summoned  to  meet  the  Kinp.  TlieLor<l  Keeper  reproached 
the  Commons  with  the  dishonour  which  they  had  cast  upon  the 
Crown  by  appending;  a  condition  to  their  vote  of  subsidies,  and 
told  them  that  if  they  would  not  vote  a  sufficient  and  uncon- 
ditional supply^  they  must  expect  to  be  dissolved  ;  to  which 
Charles  added,  that  Parliaments  were  entirely  in  his  power  as  to 
their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution;  and  tliat,  as  he  found  the 
fruit«  of  them  to  be  good  or  evil,  thej  were  to  continue  or  npt 
to  be. 

If  this  threat  meant  anything,  it  meant  that  he  contemplated 
the  abolition  of  Parliaments  as  a  possible  course.      It  was,  in  fact, 
an  aiitici|Kition  of  Strnffbrd's  *  Thorough;'  and  it  is  impassible, 
when  we  read  it  not   to  honour  and   respect  the  men  who,  like 
Sir  John  Eliot,  faced   the  storm  and  rescued   the  institutions  of  _ 
England.     Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  had  no  effect  oq  HUot ;  hfi  fl 
spoke  as  strongly  as  bpforc  as  to  the  rieht  and  duty  of  the  House 
to    inquire  into    the  delinquencies   of  the   King-'s  servants    and 
ministers.      An   attempt  was  made  to  snuxith  matters  over  by  J 
nnotber  siioech  from  the  Duke  to  the  Lords  and   Commons  ;  but  V 
it  is  evident  that,  now  as  before,  the  vcr)- assumption  of  represent- 
inj;  the  Crown  in  such  an  address  apigravated  inst<^ad  of  soothing,  ■ 
th''  feL-ling  a^iinst  hiniv     His  drmeanoiir,  too,  in  the  conference*  I 
chamber,  when  the  articles  of  impeachment    were  opened,  was 
unseemly  and  arrug'aut :   but  with   n;n;ater  prudence  he  absented 
himself  when  Eliot  made  the  c 
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We  wish  tliat  we  hail  sp:ire  to  quote  largely  from  tbat  speech 
in  the  shape  in  which  Mr.  Korstcr  now  lays  it  befoi'c  his  readers. 
What  especially  moved  Charles's  wrath  was  the  t'omparison  of 
Backiagbam  to  Scjanus.  *  Implicitly,'  said  the  Kin^,  '  be  must 
intend  me  for  TilieriQs.'  Laud  in  his  diary  records  the  com- 
miltol  of  Eliot  a.nd  Digrg^s  to  the  Tower  on  the  8th  of  May  for 
the  prologue  and  epilogue,  as  he  calfs  it,  of  the  charges.  He  did 
not  sct\  what  IVIr.  Forster  ti'uly  says,  that  this  was  the  first  of 
those  open  and  undisguised  outrages  which  brought  their  author 
to  the  scaffold.  The  puiiistment  was  inflicted,  not  only  for 
words  spoken  in  Parliament,  but  was  actually  carried  out  while 
Parliament  was  sitting.  The  House  was  evidently  resolved  to 
proceed  with  no  business  until  Eliot  was  liberated.  Dig'ges  had 
been  released  on  the  day  followlug  his  arrest^  and  on  the  20th  of 
May  Eliot,  after  having  been  questioned,  was  set  free.  He  jut* 
tified  in  the  House  the  expressions  used  in  his  speech,  and  was 
cleared  by  a  unanimous  vote  fmm  all  imputations.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  more  ignominious  defeat  for  the  King.  In 
our  authors  words — 

'  He  suffered  for  want  of  his  father's  cowardice  quite  as  much  OA 
for  want  of  Elizabeth's  courage.  Hia  was  one  of  those  nuturee,  not 
ELComraon,  which  having  no  self-reliance  havo  yet  a  most  lotGnse 
■elf-rcforenco,  and  moke  up  ever  fur  yielding  in  some  points  by 
obatmuoy  in  some  other  ;  and  it  was  his  misery  al«-aya  to  resiist,  au 
liH  yielded,  too  late.  Aftur  giving  up  everything  that  had  sustained 
the  prerogativo  whUo  it  had  yet  any  work  in  the  world  to  du,  he 
belioved  in  it  to  the  taiit  as  tho  only  thing  that  could  hulji  him  \ 
lod  he  was  not  th^  less  ready  ta  scizo  Fym  and  Hampdoa  in  1641 
hecAiiso  of  his  dofoat  aud  diacomfitnre  in  the  attempt  to  soizQ  Eliot 
in  1626.'"ToL  i.  p.  570. 

After  Buckingham's  indecent  nomination  as  Chancellor  of 
Cambridge  whilst  actually  under  irapeadiment,  he  sent  in  his 
answers  to  the  charges  of  the  Commons.  A  fresh  application  for 
supply  had  been  made,  but  the  House  proceeded  to  complete 
their  remonstinnce,  warning  the  King  against  retaining  the  Duke 
in  his  counsels,  and  protesting  against  all  such  advisers  as  should 
instigate  him  to  levy  aids,  taxes,  or  subsidies  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  On  the  15th  the  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
A  show  was  made  of  an  intention  to  prosecute  the  Duke  in  the 
Star  Chamber  -,  and  the  Secret  Committee,  of  which  EUot  was 
one,  were  called  on  by  the  Attorney-General  to  state  the  proofs 
of  their  charges.  They  treated  the  matter  as  one  with  which  they 
were  concerned  only  in  Parliament.  Eliot  was  then  specially 
examined,  but  he  adhered  to  the  principle  that  he  had  nothing  to 
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(In  witt  it,  except  as  a.  member  acting*  by  the  cornmnnd  of  tlie 
Cntninons  of  EiigLiiid. 

It  was  tlien  rc^olvpd  to  ruin  Sir  Jolm  Eliot  in  ntiother  wny, 
and  charges  were  pipjmred  against  liiin  in  connexion  with  tlio 
ilischar^e  of  his  duty,  and  his  accounts  as  Vice-Admiml  of 
Devon.  After  appcarmg  before  the  Council,  lio  Wfts^  in  June 
1627,  committed  to  tbe  Gate-hnuse.  ChrarJe*  hi  the  mcnn  time 
b:ul  resolved  to  levy,  if  he  could,  the  supply  which  I'arliameiit 
had  not  finally  grnnted  in  the  shape  of  four  subsidies  and  three 
fifteentbs,  as  well  a»  the  tax  of  tonna^je  and  pounda^p,  Tbe 
answers  from  all  parts  of  England  to  these  demonds  showed  that 
there  was  but  little  chance  of  obtaining  money  in  this  form,  and 
the  cDnviction  that  Parliament  was  tbe  only  legitimate  mode  of 
cxtnK-ting  money  from  the  subject,  was  evidently  proved  to  liave 
a  firm  hold  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  cannot  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  Buckingham's  motives  for  quarrelling  with  France, 
or  tbe  truth  ot  falsehood  of  bis  disappointed  love  for  Anne  of 
Austria.  A  forced  loan  was  resorted  to,  and  the  clergy  lent 
themselves  to  tlus  project  on  the  part  of  tbe  Crown ;  but  tlie 
resistance  was  such  as  to  require  tlie  most  rigornus  measure-s 
a<;alnst  those  who  refused  to  contribute  or  tu  aid  in  ita  collection. 
Eliot,  foreseeing-  tbe  difficuUics  in  which  he  might  be  involved, 
had,  l>etween  the  winter  of  Hj20  and  the  following  summer^  _ 
resettled  his  estates,  and  placed  all  his  property  in  the  hands  I 
of  trustees.  On  the  27th.  of  June  in  this  year  (1627)  Buckingham 
sailed  to  Rochclle,  and  when  reinforcements  were  most  urgently 
wanted  for  tliis  disastrous  expedition,  it  became  perfectly  evi- 
dent, as  our  author  says,  that  the  people's  settled  determination 
was,  *  without  a  Parliament  they  would  not  give.'  When  we  read 
in  later  years  of  HampKien's  resistance  to  the  King,  and  his  death 
on  the  field  of  battle,  let  us  not  forget  djat  he  suflfered  a.  long  im- 
prisonment for  refusing;  to  submit  to  the  illegal  exaction  of  this 
forced  loan,  Eliot  embodied  his  reasons  against  this  tax  in  a 
petition  to  the  King,  which  he  printed  and  circulated,  and  which 
is  now  given  by  Mr,  Forster,  in  an  authentic  shape  (vol.  ii.  ^ 
pp.  87-93).  The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  sued  out  by  Hampdcal 
nnil  others  was  argued  before  the  Judges,  and  the  prisoners  were 
left  in  confinement.  At  leng-tb  the  state  of  the  country  and  tbo 
feeling  of  the  public  was  such,^  that  Charles  resolved  to  call  m 
Parliament.  The  writs  were  issued,  and  above  eighty  country 
gentlemen  were  released  from  prison.  This  third  Parliament  of 
Charles  was  summoned  to  meet  on  tbe  17th  uf  March,  1*328  ;  . 
and  what  wa*  the  position  in  which  he  had  by  this  lime  placed 
^HmHlf  7     What  were  the  prolrable  relation*  ia  which  be  would 
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stand  towards  the  gentlemen  of  England  and  the  rt^preacntativcs 
of  the  people  ?  In  spite  of  proved  abuses  nnd  incompetence  in  the 
Cabiuec  and  in  the  field,  the  King  upheld  the  favourite  who  was 
universfilly  believed  to  be  the  author  of  all  the  trouble  and  disjiaters 
which  had  occmred.  In  the  t<^eth  of  the  Comm'ons  of  Engltind 
he  Iliad  levied  tases  which  they  and  he  know  to  be  illegiil :  he 
hail  impriscmed  those  tvhom  be  had  now  ag^in  to  meet  clothed 
with  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  he  had  irritated  and 
deceived  the  men  whom  ho  could  not  crush,  and  on  whose  votes 
the  future  prosperity  of  his  reign  must  depend  ;  he  had  proved 
eoncluaivcly  his  wish  to  overthrow  that  which  his  subjects  be- 
lieved to  be  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  he  had  shown  with  equal 
clearness  his  impotence  to  effect  this  object,— What  could  he 
erpeet  but  the  whirlwind  which  was  to  follow  ?  Not  a  single  man 
imprisoned  on  account  of  the  loan  who  offered  himself  for  election 
failed  to  obtain  a  seat ;  and  amon^  those  returned  for  the  first  time 
appeared  Hampden's  cousin,  JVIr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  the  borough 
of  Hunting^don.  Eliot  might  hav**  sat  agrtjn  for  Newport;  but,  in 
snito  of  his  recent  release  from  imprisonment,  his  outlawry,  and 
all  the  eff'ortfl  of  Sir  James  Bag'ge  and  the  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment ae^ainst  him,  he  was  triumphantly  returned  for  the  county 
of  Cornwall.  When  the  Commons  assembled  on  the  I7th  of 
March,  neither  Laud's  sermon,  nor  Hia  Majesty's  speech,  wag 
calculated  to  soothe  thdr  temper  or  inspire  greater  confidence 
in  the  constitutional  wisdom  of  the  King. 

The  question  of  supply  was  to  come  on  on  the  24th  of  March  ; 
but  on  the  22nd  a  debate  arose  in  which  the  speeches  of  Sir 
Thoma*  Wentworth  ami  Sir  John  Rich  were  especially  remark-> 
able.  The  conEtitutional  zeal  of  (he  former  was  wanned,  if  not 
gmPrated,  by  his  desire  to  overthrow  Buckingham,  and  the 
genuine  patriotism  of  the  Utter  was  not  likely  to  be  less  ardent 
because  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  many  months  without  warrant 
of  law.  It  was  obvious  enough  that  the  discussion  of  grievances 
mtist  agnin  precede  supply,  and  all  that  had  passed  since  the 
last  Parliament  was  not  calculated  to  diminish  the  bitterness 
nr  nssoagp  the  wTath  of  Buckinghnm's  opponents. 

The  King,  feeling  that  the  debate  on  grievances  was  inevrtalde, 
ami  that  his  want  of  money  was  urgent,  sugjgested  that  one  and 
the  same  Committee  might  deal  with  both  subjects.  This  course 
wofl  taken:  Mr,  Littleton  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  which  were  referred,  in  the  first  place,  tho 
liberty  of  the  subject  in  his  person  and  gofxls,  and  next,  supply. 
Four  resolutions  on  the  first  subject  were  adopted  unanimously 
Bfxl  tent  up  to  tho  LordSf  and  a  vote  was  passed  for  five  4vxb%vi^c«t 
With  th«  message  from  the  Kiiu-  ackaowUdgin^  X\l\«  \&'&x  ^c}^^^ 
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oBtd  ^  to  dednc  Uke  ^tmn  tit  thar  jnigsatt  im  tW  Hmfanc 
Cotpbb  ■■CO  ost  tr^ttoae  wno  nail  faeoi  co^DntteOa  ■■n  aemala- 
tiaiM  qf  A*  Loidi  wac,  m  bet,  an  eruoa  of  dM  qaeadfloa  i&isedw 
lo  the  BVEan  tmie  the  Kidg'  had  beguD  to  press  (be  Ho^nr  in  the 
i^attCT  c£  mpplj.  Mr.  Fonler  aajs,  *■  His  iia|K»timity  bctxaTcd 
Imb,  Tod  fanoKilf'  his  paxooae  dedaxcd  itHlf  to  nae  the  Hobs« 
«f  Coataaai  only  for  sopplj,  sad  to  diimai  it  k  wo  ss  that 
olyect  «■•  acUefed,  ooC  to  Ya.VK  fixed  iu  leaders  iiJuuuvaUj  to 
dnr  on  enmrf  if  in  this  they  had  erer  wavered.  Bat  the 
HoMe  itaelf  kepi  them  ixeadr  and  trne'  (roL  ii.  p.  166). 

7%e^  bad  moKcd  thai  soppK  and  the  redresi  of  pieraiices 
Amid  go  oa  mylJMi,  or  stop  together.  On  the  2^  of  April 
Ibw  pfopOMtiiai^toBdi^riii^  the  resDlutuHis  of  the  Comnuias,  wen 
bn^it  do«n  bom  du  Lords,  and  haTing  been  rejected  hj  the 
fmmef,  litB  28th  was  appoimed  for  a  final  discossion  c^  the 
flul^ect.  Oa  die  momii^  of  that  day  the  House  was  smnmoDed 
to  mmH  the  Klng^,  when  the  Cfanocellor  delivered  a  speech  reco^ 
■iifaf  dfee  Taliditj  of  the  great  Charter  and  the  other  six  siatmes 
lilied  od  at  ihit  copfcreoct^  but,  in  £ict,  calliap  ddod  ^etn  to  trust 
far  dwir  secure  obaEiVAoce  to  the  word  of  the  KiDf^.  The  Com- 
■OQi  thai  resoired  to  frame  a  statute  embodying  and  re-onacting 
the  prorisioas  of  these  Ads  and  of  Magna  ChArta  with  reference 
to  cb#  libertie*  of  the  subject,  and  thus  came  into  existence  the 
imuftftl  *  Pecilion  of  Right.'  Eliot  and  \Ventworth  were  both 
bcbImci  of  the  Committee^  to  wlxich  its  preparatiDii  was  in* 
tnsted.  ^M 

Oa  the  8th  of  3ktay  the  Petition,  as  passed  by  the  Commojp 
was  taken  up  to  the  Xxirds,  or  at  lea$t  presented  in  a  (xmference 
is  d»e  paisied  chamber ;  for  Mr.  Forster  tells  us  that  vhcn  a  bill 
took  tw>  lonn  it  ieems  to  bare  been  the  usa^e  at  that  time  that 
it  ihonld  not  poM  thrangh  its  first  fttage  in  either  Huase  until  its 
terms  had  been  agreed  upon  by  previous  discu^ons  in  coaferrnce. 
It  was  koowo,  too,  that  the  Commons  bad  ordered  a  bill  for  fire 
aafasidies  to  be  prepared — guarded,  however^  by  fixing  the  terms 
of  payment  for  each»  and  by  the  condition  that  the  Petition  of 
Right  ihouJd  be  pn^vioosly  graoted.  A  sharp  stro^^le  look  place 
QO  the  question  of  inaotiiig;  words  saving  the  King's  sovereign 

pow<   " 


power;  but  the  Commons  remained  firm  and  undaunted.  At 
length,  nn  May  27t}i,  the  Lords  had  yielded,  and  the  Petiticin  of 
Right,  witK  two  immaterial  verbal  alterations,  was  accepted. 
On  tbe  28tii  it  was  presented  to  the  King,  by  whom  it  was 
received  in  silence. 

The  condition  of  things  was  now  this ;  A  bill,  in  the  form  of 
n  petition,  had  been  passed  by  both  Houses.  It  wanted  only  the 
customary  words  'soit  droit  fait  rommc  il  est  dcsirij'  to  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  Without  this  constitutional  sanction  it  was 
B  ntillity,  and  these  words  the  Commons  liopcd  to  hear  when  they 
met  the  King-  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  31st  of  May. 

Instead  however  of  this^  Charles  made  a  short  speech,  in 
which  he  told  the  Parliampnt,  *  I  ajn  come  hither  to  show  you 
that^  as  well  in  formal  things  as  essential,  1  desire  to  give  you  as 
much  content  as  in  me  lies*'  And  the  Lord  Keeper  read  a  paper 
stating  that  the  King  willed  right  to  he  done  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  with  other  Vfigue  fissurances  of 
the  same  kind  ;  but  the  necessary  form  of  assent  was  stiil  wanting. 
The  Commons  returned  to  their  own  House  and  adjourned. 

Sir  John  Eliot  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  King  could  be 
reached  only  through  Buckingham,  and  in  a  bold  and  memorable 
speech  nn  the  3rd  of  June  he  reopened  all  die  complaints  against 
the  favourite,  and  carried  a  resolution  of  the  House  for  a  remou- 
(trance  or  dcclapation,  to  be  presented  to  His  Majesty.  Charles 
supposed  that  he  could  save  nuckinghain  and  secure  tlie  subsidies 
only  by  consenting  to  the  Petition  of  Right  in  it&  proper  form, 
tod  un  the  7th  of  June  this  was  done  i  but,  like  all  the  concessions 
of  this  unfortunate  King,  it  came  too  late  to  effect  its  object. 

We  arc  bound  to  state  too  that  Charles's  conduct  in  this  whole 
business  was  at  once  imbecile  and  untruihlul.  If  he  hod  intended, 
as  he  saidj  to  abide  by  the  laws  as  they  were  reciletl  jn  the  Peti- 
tioOj  whv  did  he  not  give  his  a*scnt  in  the  usual  form  required 
by  the  precedents  of  many  hundred  years  ?  If  he  did  not  intend  to 
evade  the  Petition,  why  did  he  on  the  26ih  of  May,  before  he  gave 
Ms  first  answer,  privately  consult  the  Judges  as  to  its  binding  force 
if  it  were  enacted  as  a  statute?  As  Mn  Hallam  observes,  the 
sincerity  of  Charles  in  giving  his  assent  to  the  Petition  at  aM  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  of  this  conference.  His  conduct  with 
reference  to  the  Petition  of  Right  had  led  to  the  remonstrance; 
but  it  did  not  follow  because  be  was  obliged  to  yield  that  he 
Would  then  succeed  in  stopping  die  movenient  nhich  bis  duplicity 
had  eaused.  The  Commons  were  bound  to  pass  the  Supply  Bill, 
but  they  were  bound  to  nothing  else.  On  the  13th  of  June  KUot 
•poke  in  the  strongest  terms  in  favour  of  naming  the  Duke  in 
the  remonstrance,  which  was  presented  at  WhileWW  ^tv  'Cbc  '^c- 
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aence  of  Buckingham  himself.  The  Bills  of  Supply  were  passed 
ami  assented  to;  but  in  the  Commons  a  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  tonnage  ani;l  poundage  until  the  next 
session.  This  bill  was  so  drawn  as  to  assume  the  illegality  of 
levying;  these  duties  ivithout  the  assent  of  the  House.  Charles 
refused  to  accept  the  grunt  on  these  terms,  and  hastily  prorogued 
the  Pfirliament  on  the  26th  of  June.  On  the  20th  of  that  month 
Eliot  bad  obtained  leave  to  go  down  into  the  country  on  account 
of  the  death  of  bis  wife.  Mr.  Forster's  remarks  on  this  proroga- 
tion of  Parliamem  are  worth  quoting : — 

*  So  Chavloi  I.  closed  a  Bcasion  for  over  mado  meuiomblo  b^  the 
Petition  of  Higlit.  Ho  told  the  men  by  whose  courago  and  constancy 
it  waH  won,  that  ho  meant  to  i-esume  the  privilcgcK  it  had  wrested 
from  bim  ;  a&d  ho  told  the  Judges,  whose  aorvilo  acquieucetice  idrcady 
ba  hnd  secretly  received,  that  on  their  constmctiou  of  it  be  relied 
to  defeut  its  proviEaions.  But  as  in  his  efibrts  to  aToid  its  enact- 
ment,  eo  iii  tms  fLtti.impt  to  escape  from  its  controlj  Ids  over  anxiety 
batrajeil  lum.  That  he  was  ignoraut  of  its  fidl  meaning  or  of  its 
binding  force  no  man  could  bclicTC  ;  fin<l  it  may  be  doubted  if  one 
oven  of  Ilia  own  seiTratitfJ  tbougbt  it  possible  tliftt  be  should  be  able 
to  cnntiuiio  to  go%'ern  att  if  his  cenr-ieut  to  it  had  not  been  given. 
In  tnitli,  the  question  had  ceased  to  bo  pereonab  The  preominent 
Tulnc  iif  the  statnto  was  that  it  had  for  the  fatm-e  placed  tho  liberties 
of  Knglaud  upuu  a  haslu  i]i(ltJ|>eDdcnt  alike  of  the  corruptiuu  of  ber 
juilges  nnd  tho  encroachment  of  Lcr  kings.  Tboec  lihcrtietj  might 
again  be  violated ;  but  novor  again  could  ho  pleailed,  in  palliation 
or  deftiUCE,  the  precedents  and  UKagoa  which  the  great  Petition  had 
doprivod  of  their  force  and  authority.  Nor  has  tho  debt  duu  to  its 
framers  ceased  yet  to  be  a  wurm  and  living  obligation.  It  BurYived 
to  conquer  the  prerogative  through  all  tho  evil  days  thnt  were  in 
store  ftir  Eiigland,  and  to  tlua  hour  it  remains  the  defence  and 
bulwark  of  her  people. '^vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

Amcttig  the  framers  of  this  statute  to  Tvhom^  our  gratitude  is 
ibug  due,  Sir  John  Kliot  stands  the  first.  His  courage  and  his 
sagacity  never  failed  throughout  the  struggle,  and  he  died  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  which  bo  had  thus  niatifully  upheld. 

The  King's  di$po$itton  to  favour  all  those  who  were  most 
hateful  to  the  Commons  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  promotion 
of  Laud  to  the  sec  of  Loudon,  of  Montagu  to  that  of  Chichester, 
and  by  the  collation  of  Manwaringto  the  living  of  Stamlbrd  Rivers. 
Wentworth,  wbo  had  gone  over  to  the  court  in  the  coiu-se  of  the 
linst  discussions  on  the  Petition  of  Right,  was  elevated  to  the 
]K*cr.ige  and  betame  a  member  of  the  Council.  Now,  Jis  our  author 
remarks,  Charles  had  at  length  secured  'a  capable  as  well  as  a 
daring  councillor.'  Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  Petition^  with 
the  lawful  words  of  assent  apjicndcd  to  them,  were  called  in  and 
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deitrojed,  and  a  large  impression  with  the  first  answer  was  cir> 
enlated,  as  if  the  legal  effect  of  the  Royal  assent  would  be  can- 
celled afterwards.     Such  a  step,  however  it  might  indicate  the 
King's  intention  to  treat  the  Act  as  if  it  had  never  passed,  appear/ 
It  this  time  to  us  absolutely  childish.     In  addition  to  all  this, 
tonnage  aqd  poundage  were  levied,  as  if  the  bill  authorising  their 
collection  had  passed.     On  the  23rd  of  August,  1628,  Bucking- 
ham had  been  murdered  by  Felton  at  Portsmouth.      On   the 
20th  of  October  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  West- 
nunstar,  but  was  again  prorogued  till  the  20th  of  January.     In 
the  course  of  the  autumn  merchants  had  been  imprisoned  for 
lURipayment  of  duties  imposed  by  the  Royal  authority  alone, 
tad  the  fall  of  Rochelle  had  maddened  the  hearts  of  all  sincere 
Protestants.     To  this  last  event  Eliot  alluded  with  great  force  in 
liis  first  speech  of  this  session.     Indignation  was  naturally  felt, 
too,  at  the  circulation  of  the  Petition  of  Right  with  the  informal 
tnswer,  and  on  inquiry  this  act  was  traced  to  the  King's  direct 
orders.     In  addition  to  all  this,  the  course  pursued  by  Laud  in 
Church  matters  embittered  the  feelings  of  men  who  leant  to  the 
Puritan  side,  and  could  not  be  justified  or  defended  even  by 
moderate  churchmen  like  Eliot ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  enter 
on  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  this  unhappy  period.     They 
Cannot,  however,  be  overlooked,  and  without  understanding  them 
it  is  impossible  fully  to  comprehend  the  true  position  of  the 
King  or  the  Commons. 

The  subject  of  tonnage  and  poundage  remained  yet  to  be 
dealt  with.  Sir  John  Eliot  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
examining  into  the  grievances  of  the  merchants,  and  on  his  report 
one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London  was  committed  for  contempt  In 
the  mean  time  the  oppressive  proceedings  in  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Star  Chamber,  in  direct  violation  of  the  liberties  secured  in 
the  Petition  of  Right,  continued  without  check  or  control.  The 
answer  of  the  former  court  to  the  complEunts  made  seemed  to  be 
based  upon  that  very  saving  of  the  prerogative  which  the  Lords 
had  striven  to  insert,  and  the  Commons  had  indignantly  rejected, 
in  the  Petition  of  Right. 

The  House  of  Commons  called  to  account  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  and  the  collecting  oflicers,  whilst  the  King  expressly 
avowed  that  their  acts  were  done  by  his  command  and  authority. 
On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  February  the  House  was  desired 
to  adjourn  to  the  2nd  of  March,  and  it  was  evidently  the  inten- 
tion of  Charles  to  dissolve  them.  Why  should  he  hesitate  to  do 
■o?  It  was  clear  that  he  had  determined  to  levy  tonnage  and 
poundage  by  his  own  prerogative,  and  where  could  be  the  use  of 
listening  to  whining  complaints  against  Arminiani&n\  axv<i  ^.t■^  -a. 
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list  of  grievances,  wliich  his  present  conduct  showed  he  had  na 
wruple  in  inflictin;^  on  his  subjects  even  after  tlie  Petition  of 
,Eigbt?  It  was  eviiient  then  that  the  Parliament  would  be  dis- 
persed, and  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  th&t  the  declaration 
drawn  up  by  the  Committee  with,  reference  to  tonnao^e  and 
poundag-e  slsould  be  placed  on  record  in  the  House,  and  that 
resolutions  should  be  passed  on  the  subject. 

The  scene  which  occurred  on  the  2nd  of  March  is  well 
described  by  Mr.  Forster : — 

'  Afl  Boon  fts  prayers  wefe  ended^  and  tho  mombera  seated,  Eliot 
rose;  when  at  the  same  moment  the  Speaker  stood  up  ia  his  chair, 
and  said  hs  had  the  King's  command  for  adjoammont  until  the 
morrow  se^nnight,  the  10th  of  March.  Eliot,  neverth&IesB,  persistiag, 
the  c^  beaamo  gGDeral  that  he  ahould  proceed:  several  iuterpoEing  to 
say  that  it  was  not  a  Speaker's  office  ta  deliver  any  such  c^mrannd : 
that  to  themBclvcs  alouo  it  properly  belonged  to  diren^t  an  adjourn-  ■ 
ment ;  and  that,  after  somo  thimgB  were  uttered  they  thought  fit  to  l)e  f 
spoken  of^  they  would  satisfy  Hia  Hajesty.  Again  upon  this  Eliot 
loao;  but  thoii  the  Spei^kor,  sbiting  that  he  h&d  tho  Ring's  cxpre&a 
command  to  quit  the  House  after  delivering  his  message,  mode  ft 
movement  to  leave  the  chair :  when  at  once  Denzt]  Holies  and 
VAlcintmo  laid  hold  of  his  arm  on  either  side,  and  pressed  him  down. 
The  action  was  sudden;  Finch,  taken  by  surprise,  appears  to  bftTB 
doubted  for  the  moment  what  to  do;  and  in  that  instant  Eliot  hsd 
begun  to  speak.  This  for  tho  time  was  decisive,  the  whole  Kousa 
inclining  to  hear,* — vol.  ii.  p.  448. 

The  concluding^  words  of  tis  speech  were  as  follows : — 

'And  therefore  it  is  fit  for  na,  as  tnia  Englishmen,  in  discharge  of 
our  <twn  duties  iu  this  case,  to  show  the  afTcction  tlmt  we  have  to  the 
honour  and  safety  of  our  Sovereign,  to  show  our  affection  to  religion, 
and  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  tho  subject.  It  behts  us  to  declare 
our  pnr|>oge  to  inaintaiu  thorn,  and  our  rcsolntion  to  live  and  die  iu 
their  defence.  That  so,  like  our  fathers,  we  may  preserve  oureelvea 
as  freemen,  and  hy  that  freedom  keep  ability  for  the  supply  and 
snpjjort  of  Hia  Majesty  when  oiu-  services  may  bo  needful.     To  which 

LjBUd  this  paper  which  I  hold  wob  conceived,  and  has  this  scope  ftod 

ftneaning." — -vol.  i.  p.  451. 

Eliot  then  advanced  to  the  table  with  the  declaration  of  the 
Coramittcp  of  Trade^  but  the  Speaker  refused  to  receive  it,  and 
the  clerk  declined  to  read  it.  The  Speaker  was  twice  called  on 
to  put  the  question,  and  twice  protested  that  the  Kinv  had  com-  M 
manded  him  not  to  do  so.  Seldon  stated  that  as  their  Speaker  " 
he  was  bound  to  put  the  question  which  they  commanded,  and 
that  his  refusal  to  do  so  was  to  abdicate  his  office.  Twice  again 
be  allcj^ed  the  King's  commands,  and  attempted  to  move  from  the 
chair,  but  Valentine,  Long,  and  Holies  held  him  there,  and  the 
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)ait  swore  *  he  should  sit  there  till  it  pli^ascd  them  to  rise.*  All 
wiio  desired  the  declamtion  to  be  road  n,ntl  put  to  the  vote  were 
called  on  to  stand  up,  when  a  g^reat  majoritv  rose,  Eliot  threw 
the  declaratioQ  on  the  floor  of  tlie  House.  The  Serjeant-at-artns 
attempted  to  take  the  mace  from  the  tahle,  but  it  was  seized  and 
replaced  by  Sir  Mites  Hobart,  who  locked  the  door  and  put  the 
key  in  hU  pocket  Eliot,  seeing  that  there  was  no  time  to  spare^ 
ibcQ  produced  a  shorter  declaration,  in  which  were  expressed  In 
the  strongest  terms  the  illegnlity  of  levying-  tonnage  and  poundage 
irithout  the  warrant  of  Parliament,  and  the  determination  of  the 
House  to  punish  all  who  counselled  such  a  levy,  or  aided  in 
■Pinying  it  out.  This  was  passetl,  and  then  three  resolutions 
proposed  by  Hollos,  whilst  the  Speaker  still  sat  hy  compulsion 
in  the  chair,  were  carried  by  acclamation.  In  the  mean  time, 
Black  Rod  had  long  been  knocking  at  the  door,  which  the 
king's  officers  had  been  sent  for  to  force  ;  it  was  opened,  and  the 
members  rushed  out. 

Parliament  was  not  formally  dissolved  till  the  lOch  of  March* 
hut  a  proclamation  for  this  purpose  was  signed  on  the  3rd,  and 
on  the  following  day  Holies,  Selden,  Valentine,  Coryton^  Hobart, 
Hayman,  Long,  Strode,  and  Eliot  were  served  with  warrants  to 
attend  the  Council, 
I      Such  Was  the  last  scene  of  Sir  John  Kliot's  parliamentary  life. 
We  do  not  intend  to  enter  on  a  discussion  how  far  the  course 
taken    hy   the   Opposition    in  the   Commons   was  justifiable  or 
praiseworthv ;    but   it  must  never  be   forgotten,  as  Mr.  Forster 
say$,  that  the  real  conspirators  were  the  King  and  ihe  Speaker, 
I  Sir   John   Finch.      A  plan  was  laid  which  implied  on  the  part 
of  tlie  latter  a  betrayal  of  his  duty  and  an  abnegation  of  his  func- 
tions.    He  was  the  organ  of  the  House,  and  of  no  one  else.     If 
'  they  resolved  to  sit  until  they  were  prorogued  by  the  undoubted 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  he  was  bound  to  obey,  and  until  that 
time  it  was  his  duty  to  retain  his  place  wit£  the  symbol  of 
»ntborily  on  the  table  before  him.   f 

In  this  as  in  other  cases,  fraud  or  violence  was  met  by  similar 

I  Weapons  ;  and  but  for  the  work  done  by  these  men  in  Charles's 

thinl  Parliament,  there  would  have  been  no  House  of  Commons 

competent  to  deal  with  the  future  encroachments  of  Charlea  or 

of  James  II. 

I  *  The  King,*  says  Mr,  Hallam,  *ncxt  turned  hU  mind,  according 
to  his  Own  and  his  father's  practice,  to  take  vengeance  on  those 
who  had  benn  most  actire  in  their  opposition  to  him.'*  Eliot, 
when  heard  with  others  before  the  Council,  declined  to  fkiiswer 
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any  questions  relating  to  his  conduct  in  Parliament,  to  wbich 
alone  he  hold  himself  responsible  as  a  memher,  and  the  prisoners 
Were  immediately  committed  to  the  Tuwcr.  In  addition  to  the 
charges  now  made,  the  Attarnej-General  took  steps  for  reviving 
the  nld  judgments  and  processes  of  outlawry  against  Eliot  Ques- 
tions Were  then  privately  pet  to  the  JudgeS;^  who  seem  on  this  as 
on  other  occasions  of  a  similar  nature,  to  have  writhed  under  this 
sort  of  inquisitorial  process^,  by  whirh  it  was  sought  to  commit 
them  hefore  they  Lad  tlie  case  before  them,  or  had  heard  the 
other  side. 

In  the  Tower,  for  at  least  three  months,  Eliot  was  denied  the 
use  of  books  or  pen  and  ink  j  but  the  public  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  Imprisoned  members  was  becoming  inconveniently  strong. 
In  the  bf(j;inmng  of  May  the  informatiou  in  the  Star  Chamber 
had  been  filed,  and  on  the  22nd  of  that  month  Kliot  put  in  his 
plea  and  demurrer,  and  claimed  to  be  heard  by  counsel. 

'  Besides  certain  teLhnical  objections,  lie  answered  broadly  that  the 
liing  could  hQTB  no  legal  knowledge  uf  wh&t  tnight  have  taikec  plaue  in 
Farlioiuont,  until  Huch  shuuld  have  been  conununicated  by  thu  House 
itsutf ;  and  that  it  did  not  appc[ij'  m  tho  iDformatioii  that  the  matters 
charged  had  been  bo  communieated  to  tbo  King,  That  the  mattoi-g 
charged  were  eupposcd  to  havo  been  committed  in  rarlimnent,  and 
WOW  therefqre  only  eiaminablo  in  tbo  Douse  of  Conunong;  and  that 
he,  Sir  John  Eliot,  tho  defBudant,  might  not,  and  ought  not,  to  disclo8o 
what  was  spoken  in,  Parliament,  imless  by  consent  of  tho  Houa©.' — 
Tol.  ii.  p,  479, 

An  order  was  made  in  the  Star  Chamber  that  after  arguments 
on  tlie  pleas  and  demurrer  there,  it  should  he  referred  to  the 
judges  in  Westminster  Hall  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  defendants 
should  he  required  to  make  any  other  answer ;  but  this  decision 
was  long  delayed.  In  the  mean  time  Eliot  remained  in  his  prison, 
under  conditions  somewhat  less  rigorous  than  those  at  6rst  im- 

ftnsed  on  him  ;  nod  from  the  striking  passage  qtioted  from  a 
C'tter  to  Richard  Koightlcy,  it  Is  evident  that  he  remained  calm, 
undaunted,  and  resigned  to  all  that  God  might  think  it  fitting  he 
should  suffer.  His  care  for  his  children,  and  his  regard  for  his 
iVicnds,  are  clearly  brought  out  by  his  biographer,  and  we  feel 
that  in  private  and  domestic  life  he  was  amiable  and  affectionate 
in  the  highest  degree;  but  his  determination  was  unshaken, 
'There  appears,'  he  writes,  '  Hoe  signe  of  alteration  in  our  state, 
or  an  opening  yett  to  libcrtie,  uuksse  it  he  in  stick  tcaies  as  /  h^^pe 
ice  shall  not  take.  But  we  know  ther  is  that  will  effect  it  in  due 
tyme/— Vol,  ii.  p.  503. 

A  petition  was  prcscuteU  to  the  King  in  favour  of  the  prisoners 
from   the  whole  county  of  Coi'uwallf   but  its  only  effect  was  to 

increase 
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increaie  his  exasperation  against  Eliot     A  manuscript  treatise 

by  him,  entitled  *  De  jure  Majestatis,'  still  remaining  at  Port 
£liot,  shows  how  he  passed  his  time  in  prison.  Mr.  Forster  says 
of  it — *  One  derives  from  it  a  prodigious  impression  of  the 
variety  of  Eliot's  scholarship  and  knowledge,  and  of  the  happy 
Pover  of  finding  relief  therein  from  sufiering  and  sorrow,  as 
Raleigh  in  that  very  place  had  done  in  the  earlier  time.' — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  509. 

At  Michaelmas,  probably  from  fear  of  pushing  the  power  of 
">e  Star  Chamber  into  direct  conflict  with  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
VQent,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  by  information  in  the  King's 
Bench  against  Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Judges  were  prepared  to  maintain 
^  jurisdiction  of  their  courts  over  parliamentary  offences,  and 
It  was  also  understood  that  they  would  refuse  even  intermediate 
Ijail,  except  on  the  condition  of  *  good  behaviour.'  Six  out  of  the 
■even  who  were  still  in  custody  were  brought  up  on  Saturday, 
October  the  third ;  their  conduct  was  admitted  to  be  '  temperate 
tod  without  offence ;  *  but  they  all  absolutely  refused  to  enter 
into  the  bond  for  their  '  good  behaviour  *  which  was  required 
before  they  conld  be  bailed.  An  information  in  the  King's 
Bench  was  prepared  and  filed  against  Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valen- 
tine, and  on  the  night  of  the  29&  of  October  they  were  brought 
privately  from  the  Tower  to  the  chambers  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
ud  were  then  committed  to  the  Marshalsea — '  to  their  country 
house  in  Southwark,'  as  Eliot  called  it 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1629-30,  the  three  defendants 
Wpeared  with  their  counsel  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The 
Chief  Justice  began  by  informing  the  counsel  that  the  Judges  had 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  point  that  any  offence  committed 
contemptuously  or  criminally  in  Parliament  remained  punishable 
in  another  court  The  defendants  were  remitted  to  custody,  with 
a  direction  to  plead  further  before  a  certain  day  of  that  term.  It 
ended,  of  course,  in  the  court  overruling  the  plea  to  their  juris- 
diction, and  sentencing  the  defendants  to  be  imprisoned  during 
the  King's  pleasure.  Sir  John  Eliot  was  to  be  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  the  others  elsewhere,  and  none  of  them 
Vas  to  l)e  released  until  he  had  given  security  for  his  good 
hehariour,  and  made  submission  and  acknowledgment  of  his 
offence.  Eliot  was  in  addition  fined  2000  marks,  Mr.  Holies  1000, 
and  Mr.  Valentine  500/. 

Before  this  sentence  was  pronounced  the  hero  of  this  story 
Iiad  been  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  and  had  been  unable 
to  appear  in  court  on  the  last  day.  He  knew  too  well  that  the 
■entence  now  pronounced  was  one  of  perpetual  iitvYV'Lso'ft.me'cA. 
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nnlcu  a  Parliament  was  summonecl.  He  knew,  toorcover,  that 
the  latt  thing  Charles  would  do,  if  he  couM  help  it,  wag  to 
inimmon  a  ParUament,  When  that  assembly  did  at  last  meet, 
eleven  year*  afterwards,  the  arrears  against  the  King  had  accu- 
mulated, and  it  did  not  separate  so  easlljr  or  so  (^Imlj^  even  u 
the  Parliament  of  1620. 

Sir  John  Eliot  died  on  the  27th  of  November,  in  the  jear 
1632,  in  the  43rd  rear  of  his  age  : 

'  But ' — Bays  Mr.  Foreter,   '  rBTmges  there  are  which  death  cannot 

.Satiflfy,  and  natares  that  will  not  drop  tholr  hatreds  at  the  grave- 

'  Tlio  soil    desired  to  parry  his  father's  rcinainE  to  Port  Eliot,   thera 

to  bo  with  those,  of  his  anceBtora ;  and  the  King  wa»  addreesed  onco 

ttioro.      The  youth    drew  up  an  humble  petition   that  HJe  Majesty 

'  would  l«i  iilcAflod  to  permit  the  body  of  Ms  father  to  be  carried  into 

^'Cornwall,  t<i  bo  buried  there.     Whereto  was  answered  at  the  foot  of  the 

potitiun,  '* hit  SirJokn  Elwt'a  body iohe bvried  in  the churcho/ thai parirh 

where  he  tlj/cd."    And  so  ho  was  buirjed  in  the  Tower.' — vol.  ii.  p^7:27. 

We  have  long  thong-ht  that  recent  researches  and  disclosures 
with  reference  to  the  civil  war  and  the  character  of  Charles  I. 
ti-nded  rather  to  his  disadvantage  than  othcrwisp,  but  wo  have 
Seen  no  fact  which  is  more  damag'ing  than  that  brr>uglit  to  light 
in  the  wwfls  just  qunted.  That  he  was  vindictive  to  bis  nppnncnis 
while  tlirry  were  alive  we  Jcnow ;  but  there  is  a  mcjin  and  bitler 
■pitr  in  tho  answer  to  the  petition  for  K!iot's  burial  at  St. 
(■r'rman*3  which  nppenr$  unworthy — we  will  not  say  of  a  kirij^ 
•—but  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Our  readers  must  have  felt  liow  imperfectly  an  anaH'sis  of 
a  hr>i>k  such  as  that  before  iis  can  represent  its  real  interest, 
or  dn  justice  to  its  merits.  Mr.  Forstcr^  in  his  other  works^* 
has  iJnown  much  light  on  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  this  addition  to  his  former 
labours.  The  public  nwe  much  to  the  Earl  of  St.  German's  for 
the  liberality  with  which  he  has  thrown  open  his  family  papersj 
but  tliev  owe  him  still  more  for  the  judgment  ivhich  ne  has 
shown  in  his  selrrtion  o(  the  person  to  whom  they  have  been 
intvusliHl.  If  wc  %vi&h  tlial  the  book  was  shorter  it  is  not  because 
It*  inlrrcst  Ihigs,  but  because  we  should  desire  that  it  might  he 
moiT  widely  circulated.  Its  value  as  history  is  very  great,  and 
the  picttirf*  which,  as  a  biogrrtphv.  it  gives  yf  the  character  of 
Sir  John  l*)Uut  is  of  the  most  striking  kind. 

*  'Armt  of  the  Five  Mpmln'ri  bj-  Chnrlcs  (hy  First.    A  CbnpteroF  IfngUik 
ttlilorf  r«*wriKi<ii/     I.iiii<lon,  IStiO,     'Thu  Debates  un  tUv  Gmad  Remonstraiicfi^ ; 
No*,  anil  DiT.  1ii<l.     Witli  m  lutrmt^clnry  Emuj  oit  l^tigti&h  frpFdom,  under] 
Plutagtnitft  uid  Tudor  SoTeroigoi.'    :^««ond  editiou.    Loodon,  ISCO. 
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Abt.  IV. — The  Hiad  of  Homer  rendered  into  English  Blank  Verse. 
By  Edward  Eavl  of  Derby.     2  vols.     London,  1864. 

ON  tlie  first  rumour  of  another  translation  of  the  *  Iliad/  and 
that  from  the  pen  of  so  eminent  a  person,  we  inquired 
with  some  uneasiness  in  what  kind  of  verse  it  was  written ;  and 
it  ms  with  a  certain  feeling  of  relief  that  we  learnt  that  Xiord 
Derby  intended  to  offer  us  neither  the  rhyming  couplet,  nor  any 
other  form  of  rhyme,  nor  any  labyrinthine  metre  of  his  own  or 
other  person's  invention,  but  plain  blank  verse.     It  appears  that 
be  was  too  well  aware  of  the  inherent  and  unavoidable  difficulties 
fS.  tnuulation,  to  weight  himself  with  any  such  superfluous  task. 
These  difficulties  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate,  for  they 
b^in  with  the  very  words  foF  which  you  must  find  equivalents ; 
aod  when  this  apparently  easy  labour  commences  in  earnest  you 
are  mocked  by  phenomena  of  this  sort : — that  which   in  one 
lu^nage  is  expressed  by  a  term  which  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
nght,  is  conveyed  to  us  in  another  under  a  form  derived  from  a 
■enie  of  touch ;   that  which  is  picturesque  in  one  language,  will 
be  h^cal  in  another.     The  every-day  metaphors  of  which  even 
our  ordinary  conversation  in  great  part  consists,  are  not  derived 
from  the  same  objects  in  the  speech  of  two  countries  ;  that  which 
one  people   describe  as  an  act  on  a  given  object,   in  another 
figure*  as  a  simple  state  in  relation  to  it ;  and  so  we  might  go  on 
with  an  endless   classification  of  the  sources  of  this  manifold 
diversity.     But  even  after  these  have  been  provided  against  by 
judicious  compromise,  there  remains  another  class  of  terms  that 
seem  to  correspond  exactly ;  when  in  comes  the  terrible  law  of 
usociation,  and  completely  severs  the  connexion  between  them. 
The  word  which  has  been  accustomed  to  good  society  in  one 
hngoage,  answers  to  that  which  has  kept  very  low  company  in 
awHher ;  the  one  will  suggest  everything  that  is  noble,  and  the 
odier  is  hopdetsly  vulgar.     The  river  in  Macedon  is  suggestive 
of  Muses,  and  wai^hariots,  and  mighty  floods,  while  the  one 
in  Bfonmotrth  c^ers  no  images  save  those  of  pic-nics,  public- 
honae  minstrels,  and  trout  fishing.     All  this,  which  is  true  of 
any  longn^e  in  relation  to  any  other,  is  pre-eminently  true  of 
Greek  in  reUtion  to  English ;  and  the  consideration  of  it  soon 
convinces  »  judicious  interpreter  that,  in  order  to  be  faithful,  he 
must  rmcmnoe  the  hope  of  being  literal,  and  continually  exercise 
the  severest  nicety  of  judgment  in  seeking  for  the  best  com- 
promises of  which  the  case  is  susceptible.     He  must  employ  a 
kind  of  linguistic  diplomacy,  neither  ignoring  the  force  and  the 
chanu:ter  of  the  foreign  idioms,  nor  betraying  that  of  which  he  \& 
the  representative. 

'We 


'Hie  translator  of  Homer  baa  to  satisfy  two  classea  of  persoiu ; 
at  loast  we  presume  that  he  intends  at  the  same  time  to  ofTer  to 
the  schiLilar  the  gratification  of  tracing  throughout  his  work  the 
same  bcnuties  which  he  felt  in  reading  the  nri|a;inal  author,  atid 
of  g^iving;  those  to  whom  the  first  s^:)urcc  is  inaccessible  as  much 
of  the  pleasure  as  can  be  transfused  into  their  mother  tongue. 
Those  who  ar^  pednrjts  and  not  scholars  will  of  course  profest 
too  much  enthusiasm  for  the  original  to  endure  bis  work  boitig 
presented  to  thorn  in  any  Ifss  satisfactory  form ;  but  the  genuine 
lover  of  letters  will  take  an  interest  in  translations,  a»  so  many 
efforts  to  ascertain  and  to  bring  out  all  the  resources  of  whk-h  hi* 
own  language  is  capable,  and  tbf^refore  as  so  many  contributions 
to  its  strength  and  fulness.  As  for  the  other  class  of  readers  (we 
will  ngt  call  them  the  unlearned^  for  many  a  man  or  woman  may 
be  learned  without  any  knowledge  of  Greek),  they  Certainly  do  dot 
occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  the  thoughts  of  any  one  who 
endeavours  to  execute  such  a  work  as  Lord  Derby  has  under- 
taken ;  for  while  he  remember*  that  for  every  languid  supple- 
m,ent,  and  even  for  any  appearance  of  a  grace  added  by  himself, 
as  well  as  for  every  beauty  omitted  or  feebly  rendered,  the 
scholar  will  call  him  to  account,  he  also  bears  in  mind  that 
numerous  body  of  non-Grecians  who,  though  they  cannot  judge 
of  Homer,  can  distinguish  between  flatness  and  spirit.  Nay,  a^ 
there  is  a  certain  supremacy  still  inaintntned  Ijy  Greek  and  Latin 
scholars  in  Kngland,  he  will  be  answerable  to  all  those  who  enjoy^ 
it,  if  by  any  feebleness  of  his  own  he  provokes  the  general  public 
to  the  profane  question,  'Is  this  dull  stuff  all  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  authors  for  whom  you  claim  such  reverence,  and 
as  the  priests  of  whom  you  exact  so  much  reverence  for  your- 
selves?' Although  such  misgivings  must  have  presented  them- 
selrea  to  Lord  Derbv  when  he  first  began  to  think  of  publication, 
we  gather  from  his  very  modest  prelace  that  he  entered  upon  Ms 
labours  with  a  very  different  train  of  thought  from  that  which  we 
liave  suggested.  In  the  intervals  of  a  brilliant  and  ardnona 
public  career  he  betook  himself  to  this  truly  noble  recreation, 
loving  the  work  for  the  work's  sake,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an 
artist,  without  any  thought  of  a  public  until  it  was  suggested  to 
him  by  others.  We  cordially  approve  of  the  suggestion  ;  for  to  it 
we  owe  a  translation  of  the  '  Iliad  '  which  we  caa  admire  without 
effort,  and  recommend  to  our  readers  simply  on  its  own  merits. 

It  is  scarcely  the  time  of  day  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  upon 
the  various  beauties  of  the  '  Iliad,'  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  snmethtng  of  those  qualities  of  the  poet  which,  as  being 
connected  with  hit  style  and  diction,  must  be  kept  continually  in 
view  whenever  we  attempt  to  criticise  any  of  his  tnuulators. 
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When  Plato  speaks  of  Homer  as  the  cliief  of  the  writers  of 
tragedy,  It  would  appear  from  the  manner  of  his  expression,  that 
he  Is  not  offbiing  this  as  an  observation  of  his  own,  but  merelj' 
giving  his  assent  to  an  opinion  that  \va5  already  current  in  his 
timp.  The  remark  of  Aristotle,  that  tra^etly  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  '  Iliad  '  and  the  *  Odyssey '  is  more  guarded,  hut 
at  the  same  time  it  is  less  true.  Historically  speaking.  Epic  and 
Tragic  poetry  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other;  but  that  the 
presence  of  the  dramatic  element  in  epic  poetry,  and  tliat  in  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  narrativp  and  descriptive  parts, 
is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  th&  '  IHad/ — this  is  a  truth  which 
Plato's  contemporaries  felt,  althougla  they  expreasett  it  incorroctly. 
The  want  of  ^is  dramatic  character  is  one  among  the  many 
points  in  which  Virgil  falls  short  of  his  original  ;  and  it  is  the 
presence  of  it  which  incrc^ases  the  interest  of  the  Inferno,  and 
tc»  a  less  extent  of  the  Purgatorio,  in  both  of  which  it  relieves 
the  fancy  in  its  contemplation  of  the  infinite  variety  of  details 
which  are  sucessively  presented  to  it. 

The  speeches  in  the  '  Stiad'  arc  wonderfully  in  character,  and^ 
except  where  they  occur  fof  the  purpose  of  introducing  an 
episode,  they  help  on  the  narrative,  even  while  they  afford  repose 
to  the  attention  by  establishing  a  pause  in  the  succession  of 
the  events.  The  narrative  itself  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Greeks  on  two  principal  grounds ;  first,  they  pointed  to 
the  unrivalled  skill  and  judgment  of  the  poet  in  the  construction 
of  his  plan  and  in  grouping  of  all  his  incidents  round  one  centre 
of  action.  But  the  second  rxcellencv  is  that  w^ith  which  wo  are 
now  more  immediately  concerned.  It  is  that  power  of  vivid  nar- 
TQtioo  which  they  ijescribe  as  bringing  everything  before  the  eyes 
(vpo  OfiftaToav).  No  one  can  read  Homer  without  ratifying 
their  judgment  in  this  particular;  and  the  more  closely  we 
attend  to  him,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  that  this  was  not  a 
mere  accident  of  manner  or  language,  but  that  Homer  himself 
rontinually  had  this  result  before  his  mind  as  that  towards  which 
nil  his  endeavours  must  be  directed,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
which  ho  must  adapt  both  manner  and  language.  He  umleretood 
his  vocation  as  that  of  the  story  teller ;  and  he  felt  that  the 
highest  form  of  the  story  was  that  in  ivhirh  men  should  appear 
not  merely  as  the  agents  of  events,  hut  as  speaking  and  thinking 
characters.  This  is  shown  by  many  signs ;  by  the  cc^ntinual 
changes  of  scene,  the  distinct  conception  of  the  topography  of 
Ilium  and  the  camp,  by  his  minuteness  of  detail,  whether  in 
describing  the  performance  of  a  sacrifice,  or  the  handling  of  a 
thip,  or  the  selection  of  a  robe  for  Palhs,  or  the  ^ffett  ol  -a. 
spear-thrust  j  but  in  nothing  is  it  so  conapicuo^ii  la  \t3.Vi.%  ccna- 
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j^risoiu*     If  these  comparisoiu  were   alwavs  drawn    from  new 
Lobjccts,  it  might  be  pretended  that  they  wcru  brought  in  by  way 
of   oraameDt  and  display  ;    but   when   we  see    Ixim  coutiQuaUy 
recurring  to  the  some  images,    to  the  sea,  or  the  torrent,  or  the 
beast  of  chase,  the  evident  subordination  of  the  thing  di^scribed 
tu  the  event  which  he   intends  to  illustrate  thereby,  sufficieutlv 
shows   his  design.      The  object  of  these  similitudes  clearly  is 
to  present  to  the  reader's  mind  some  fact  in  which  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  brightness,  or  noise,  or  tumult,  or  some  other  phenomenon 
in  its  greatest  intensity,  in  order  that,  with  the  imagination  thus 
[eicitpd,  we  may  the  more  vividly  realise  the  sheen  of  the  warrior's 
[ermour,  or  the  clamour  of  (he  Grecian  assembly,  or  the  terror  of 
[the  hero's  onslaught.      Now,  if  the  poet  aimed  above  all  things 
It  making  his  hearers  realise  every  step  in  the  narrative,  we  may 
cpect  th9.t  his   style  should    be    simple  and    flowing.     Verbal 
Cricks  and  conceits,   inversions  of  phrase,  interposed   reflections, 
would  necessarily  demand  the  exercise  of  another  facultv  in  his 
hearers,  and  interrupt  that  kind  of  imaginative   attention  which 
he  deemed  it  bis  business  to  secure. 

We  do  not  insist  upon,  this  solely  or  principally  by  wayof  picKJ 
test  against  the  fond  notion  of  seeking  for  sentiment  and  reflec- 
tion in  a  poet  in  whom  aciitiment  and  reflection  would  be  ana- 
chronisms, because  it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  mode  of  dealing 
.with  him  Will  go  on  in  ane  form  or  another  as  long  as  there  are 
'|iersons  who  cannot  admire  a  thing  without  straightway  deifying 
it»  and  that  Swift's  observation  will  ever  continue  to  hold  good 
only  in  a  more  metaphysical  form, — 

*  That  learned  commentators  view 
In  Horner,  moro  than  Homer  knew,' — 

but  our  Wish  is  to  show  the  connexion  between  the  story 
the  style.  With  this  view  it  is  interesting  to  compare  Homer 
fith  Herodotus,  who  wrote  to  gratify  the  same  kind  of  curiosity, 
lut  in  a  higher  stage  of  its  development ;  and  accordingly  it  ia  in 
the  latter  that  we  most  frequently  meet  with  that  well  known  coa- 
structlon  which  is  called  the  hvpcrbaton.  In  this  construction 
the  reason  of  the  event  is  given  before  the  event  itself  is  narrated^ 
so  thiit  we  may  mark  the  transition  from  tlic  narrative  to  the 
argumentative  style  ;  for  while  the  reason  is  thought  worthy  of 
record,  it  is  yet  despatched  in  a  clumsy  and  uncomplimentary 
way,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the  story  which 
the  writer  considers  to  have  n  superior  claim. 

But  to  return  to  Homer.  As  the  flow  of  his  narrative  required 
a  simple  and  uninvolved  construction,  what  was  he  to  do  if 
the  facts  to  he  recounted  proved  rebellious  to  the  Terse?  that 
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IS  to  say,  if  the  words  espressive  of  the  objects  to  be  described 
would  not  "crown  up  the  verse"  without  the  help  of  some 
additional  contrivance^  In  jnodern  poetry  the  mode  ia  which 
the  difhculty  i&  sunnounh^d  is  a  good  test  of  the  relative  worth 
of  the  poets,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  fac- 
simile of  the  autograph  of  Milton's  Ode  at  a  Solemn  TMusic, 
and  will  compare  the  splendid  imagery  and  progressive  force 
erf  the  lauguag^c  in  ^ 

'  Where  the  bright  Seraphim,  in  burning  row, 
Their  loud  uplifted  ongcl-tnimpetB  blow,' 

with  the  cfi^niles  by  which  he  at  first  contrived   to  fill   up  the 
gaps  of  the  second  line,  he  will  see  how  the  very  difiicultics  of 
a   great    poet    become   his    opportunities,   or,   in    the    words    of 
Burke,  that  his  antagonist  is  his  helper.     In  the  same  way  we 
are  indebted   to  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  for  many  a  pleasing 
surprise  which  has  flashed   out  from   the  poet  through  collision 
with   this   kinft   of  difficulty,  for  exemplification   of  which   the 
student  in  the  art   of  poetry  may  consult,  among  other  things, 
tlie  fifth  lines  of  many  a  stanza  in  Spenser.     But  in  Homer  the 
TCTT  simplicity  of  the  stjle  preclndea   this  manner  of  satisfying 
metrical    requirements   by  additional  invention.     Hence   arose 
that  remarkable  feature  in  his  langiiagSj  the  use  of  some  constint 
piictical  epithet  in  combination  with  certain  words  of  frequent 
nrcurrence.       The    horse-fcedinq   Argos,    and    sea-crossiuq    ships, 
and  Jove-nurtured  king's,  and  many  similar  combinations,  neither 
excite,  nor  can  have  been  intended  to  excite,  any  image  distinct 
from    the    same    object    ois accompanied    by    an    epithet.     They 
cither  are  the  remains  of  an  old  poetic  diction,  of  which  Homer 
was  the  mere  inheritor,  or  they  were  framed  by  him   upon  the 
model   of  such    previous  combination.       They   may   be    called 
decorative  in  so   far  that   they  serve  to   remind   the  bearer  or 
reader  ttat   he   is  in    the  realm   of  poetry ;    but  their  metrical 
usefulness^  and  not  their  value   as  ornaments,    was  that   which 
recommended  them   to  successive  generations  of  bards.     Of  the 
high   antiquity  of  some  We   may  judge   by  the  epithets  given  to 
Apolli>  and   Hera,  "E^Karo^  and   BowTTt?,  the  one  of  which  had 
already  in  Homer's  time  been  transformed  according  to  the  dictates 
of  a  fanciful  etymology  \,  while  the  other,  cow-faced,  could  never 
have  been  intended  by  the  poet  as  a  picture  of  the   Goddess, 
but    must  have  been  adopted  by   him   out   of  the   language  of 
priestly  symbolism.     How  many  more  of  these  epical  adjectives 
have  been  made  to  look  Greek   by  assimilation  of  Greek  roots 
from   which  they  were  not  derived,  is   a  question  which  must 
be  for  ever  left  undecided.     Instead  of  speculating  on  tlvfe  tivmvj 
instances  that  occur  to  ns,  wc  hi^stcn  to  fimsh  oih  tcthiixV^  vv^^a 
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Homer's  ladgua^e^  and  the  kind  of  treatment  it  requires  at 
band  of  an  En^lisli  translator. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  most  diiGcult  taaks  will  prnvl 
according  to  the  above  reasoning'^  to  be  one  of  the  least  necea- 
aary  ;  for  if  words  like  •jrouXv^onipaVt  KaWiyvvatxa,  l-^dvoivra 
and  the  like  are  so  purely  aLcidental  as  we  have  described 
them,  it  will  not  be  neces&ary  for  a  translator  to  torture  the 
En^Us.h  liuigtia^e  into  combinations  for  which  no  reader  will 
thank  him,  or^  in  avoidin;^  such  combinations,  to  turn  the 
epithet  into  a  description,  and  so  bring  into  relief  that  whirli 
in  the  original  remains  in  the  deepest  possible  shade.  For  the 
satne  rensyu,  namelyj  that  the  accidental  is  not  worth  trans- 
lating when  the  essential  presents  quite  difficulties  enoug^h  of 
its  own,  wc  think  it  a  waste  of  time  and  labour  to  search  fur 
antiquated  or  provincial  tenna  In  order  to  represent  tliat  element 
of  quaintnesa  whicb  was  certainly  unc  of  the  characteristics  of 
Homer  as  viewed  by  a  reader  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  by 
those  among^st  us  who  are  familiar  with  Attic  literature.  For 
the  real  question  is,  did  Homer  affert  a  quaintness  for  the  men 
of  his  own  time  ?  Did  he  use  antiquated  language  with  the 
same  intention  as  the  author  of  the  '  Faerie  Quecne,'  or  as 
Milton  in  his  'Ode  on  the  Nativity/  because  he  thought  thei^ 
appropriate  to  his  subject  ?  Or  did  he  merely  employ  tUelfl 
as  helps  to  his  versification?  It  is  of  course  utterly  hopeles^ 
for  anyone  lo  answer  these  questions  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
language  itself,  for  we  have  no  other  monument  of  tbc  same 
time  to  sene  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  there  ever  could  have  been  a  period  in  which  all 
the  varieties  of  inflection  which  we  see  in  him  were  used  in- 
differently by  the  same  people;  nor  do  we  agree  with  MiiUer's 
hj^XTtbesis  that  the  jioet,  as  a  native  of  Smyrna,  at  a  time  when 
that  town  underwent  a  change  from  ^olian  to  Ionian  inhabitants, 
was  accustomed  to  a  language  In  which  the  two  dialects  were 
blended,  as  we  see  them  throughout  bis  work.  Such  a  mixture 
of  inflections  both  of  cases  and  tenses,  and  such  an  UidHTeTcnce 
of  dialect,  presents  somethin;s^  factitious  on  the  very  face  of  it. 
Whence  then  could  it  have  arisen?  Wc  answer,  from  the  traili- 
tion  of  older  bards,  whose  rich  stores  he  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  tuni  to  account  when  contending  with  tliat  divine  metre 
which  it  is  pro^bable  he  also  received  from  his  predecessors. 

If  the  essential  beauties  of  the  Iliad  arc  the  beauties  of  a  well- 
told  story,  force  in  each  j>articular  enough  to  make  each  distinct, 
but  not  to  suspend  the  flow  of  the  narration^  natural  ftnd  cha- 
racteristic touches  in  thc^  tpeakcrs^  but  not  to  elaborated  ai  to 
excite  a  dramatic  in  place  of  an  apic  cutioilty,  if|  in  ihorC, 
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we  are  to  look  for  that  Hvely  and  refrPsKing  efleet  analogous  to 
what  is  produced  by  riding-  an  casy-pnred  thorough-brfd  througli 
a  pure  and  bracing"  air  o^-rf  a  diversified  conntrv,  it  will  be 
easy  tor  ua  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  perusal  of  Lord 
Derhy'^a  translation  Is  fitted  to  produce  a  like  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion in  the  reader.  We  thereforp  propose  to  lav  bcfare  him  a 
few  pnssnpes  by  which  he  wil!  he  able  to  judge  whether  we 
are  wanantcd  in  saying  that  his  dictinn  is  forcible,  his  com- 
position easy  and  Rowing,  and  that  we  afe  rarried  along  through 
'  tlic  tale  of  Troy  divine'  with  much  of  that  cheerful  vigour  with 
which  his  great  nnginal  has  inspired  so  many  generations  of 
readers. 

'  Ab  by  the  west  wind  driTfn,  tiie  ocoitti  wiivea 
Dash  forward  on  the  far-resonndiug  sliore, 
"Wave  upon  wave ;  first  curia  the  raffled  sea 
With  whifning  crests  ;  Rnon  with  thundVing  roar 
It  breaks  upon  the  l)cach,  and  from  the  cragB 
Geooiling  flmgs  in  giuut  coi'tcb  its  hciul 
Aloft,  and  tosees  high  the  ■wild  sini-epray: 
Colnmn  on  column,  bo  the  hofita  of  Greece 
Pour'd,  cPaeekas,  to  the  wslt  ;  to  each  the  chiefe 
Their  orders  gave  ;  the  rest  in  siknco  mov'd  : 
Nor  woidd  ye  decin  that  each  a  mighty  mosa, 
So  paaeing,  coidd  restrain  their  tongties,  In  awe 
Of  their  great  captainR :  far  atotmd  them  tinah'd 
The  glittering  armour  they  were  girt  withal. 

On  th'  other  hand,  the  Trojans,  as  the  floeks 
That  in  the  court-yard  of  some  wealthy  Lord 
In  coimtlesB  munbers  stand,  ftt  milkiug-time, 
Inceaaant  bleating,  as  their  lambe  they  hear  ; 
So  TOBQ  their  mingled  clamours  through  the  c&m|J ; 
For  not  one  language  nor  one-  Bpeeeh  wae.  there, 
But  nmny  nationa  call'd  from  distant  lands : 
Thoso  Mars  tnspir'd  and  thoso  the  hlue-ey'd  Maid; 
And  Fear,  and  Flightj,  and  Discord  iraappeas'd, 
Of  blood-fitain'd  Mars  the  sietcr  and  tha  friend : 
With  humlijlc  crest  at  first,  nnon  her  head, 
Whilo  yet  lihu  trt^iada  the  earth,  of&onta  the  fikiea. 
The  gage  ff  battle  in  the  midst  she  threw. 
Strode  through  the  crowd,  luid  wog  to  mortals  wrought. 
Wlieu  to  tho  midst  thoy  came,  together  rushd 
Bucklere  aud  lances,  and  the  furioiia  might 
Of  mail-clad  warriors ;  bossy  shield  on  shield 
Clattcx'd  iu  conflict;  lood  the  clamour  roac. 
Then  rose  too  mingled  ehouts  and  gi^oans  pf  men 
Slaying  and  slain  ;  the  earth  ran  red  with  blood. 
Aa  wfaon.  desoending  from  the  mouatain'a  brow, 
Two  wintry  torrents,  from  their  oopioua  sonroo 
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Pour  downward  to  the  HArrow  pose,  wheto  moot 
Their  nunglcd  waters  in  some  deep  j-avino, 
Their  weight  of  Hood  ;  on  the  fa.r  mnmitain's  Bide 
Thfi  eJiOplierd  hciiia  tht  roar ;  so  luud  aioso 
Tlae  Bhouta  iind  ycllB  of  tlioso  commingling  hosts.' 

The  next  specimen  that  we  shall  offer  is  upon  a  gentler  theme^ 
and  will  afford  an  example  of  tbe  manner  in  whicb  the  translator 
handles  the  Homeric  dialogue  : — 

'  Thus  a&  Le  spoke,  great  Hector  Blretch'd  liia  wnatt 
To  take  his  child  ;  but  bnck  tha  infant  sliraJik, 
Cluing',  Jiud  iBought  Iiih  nurso's  sheltViiig  breast, 
Scar'd  by  tbe  bmzea  Jielm  and  horae-hnir  plume. 
That  noddcdt  fearful,  on  tbe  warrior's  crest. 
Laugh 'd  tlio  fond  parents  both,  and  from  his  brow 
Hector  the  cnaque  remoT'd,  ivnd  eet  it  down, 
All  glitt'ring,  on  the  ground  ;  tbon  kies'd  his  child, 
And  danc'd  hini  in  his  amw  ;  thou  thus  to  Joto 
And  to  th'  ImjuortiilB  nil  addreeH'd  his  pr»y'r : 
*'  Gmnt,  Jove,  and  nil  ye  Gods,  that  this  my  son 
May  be,  as  1,  the  foremost  man  of  Troy, 
For  valour  fam'd,  his  country's  gunrdian  King; 
That  men  may  say, '  ThJtt  youth  surpafises  for 
HiH  father/  when  tboy  Bee  him  irom  the  fight, 
From  slaughtcr'd  foes,  with  bloody  spoilB  of  war 
Kotnming,  to  rejoice  hifl  mother's  heart ! " 

Thus  saying,  in  his  mother's  anus  ho  plac'd 
His  child  ;  she  to  her  fragrant  bosom  claep'd. 
Smiling  through  tear^  -  with  cjca  of  pitying  lovo 
Hector  beheld,  and  prcss'd  her  hiiud,  and  thus 
AddreBs'd  her—"  Dearest,  wring  not  thuB  my  heart  I 
For  till  my  day  of  deetiny  is  come, 
No  man  may  take  my  life ;  and  when  it  comes, 
Kur  brave  nor  coward  can  escape  that  day. 
But  go  thou  homo,  and  ply  tliy  houeehold  cares, 
The  loom  and  distafi',  and  appoint  thy  maids 
Thoir  Bov'nU  tasika ;  imd  leave  tu  men  of  Troy 
And,  chief  of  all  to  me,  the  toils  of  war."  ' 

The  Oreek  scholar  will  recognise  the  atmost  exact  fnithfulness 
of  the  tmnslEitifin  in  these  specttoens,  and  we  think  that  any 
reader  will  admit  that  they  possess  spirit  and  vitality.  No' 
one  will  jiretend  that  they  are  as  spirited  as  Homer,  or  that 
tbey  c»n  boast  of  the  same  rich  and  sonorous  harmonies ;  and 
there  may  be  some  pprsons  who  will  say  that  this  deficiency 
of  nur  lan^uag'e  and  metres  should  at  least  have  been  com- 
jwnsated  for  by  rhyme  ;  hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
first  condition  of  the  possibility  of  rhyme  is,  that  you  should  be 
allowed  to  deal  more  freely  with  your  original  buth  in  the  way  of 
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omission  and  of  supplement  Now  with  more  artificial  poets 
sucb  a  compromise  would  be  legitimate.  If  in  renderings  an 
author  full  of  conceits  you  suppress  some  of  his,  and  endue  him 
wilh  come  of  your  own,  &nd  aie  by  such  mcsios  enabled  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  riclicr  versification,  few  persons  woultl 
demur  to  such  a  decree  of  license  ;  but  if  there  is  any  author  who 
ou^ht  nat  to  be  subjcctetl  to  such  treatment,  it  is  Homer.*  But 
if  rhyme  is  too  expensive  n  mode  of  enriching  a  translation,  is 
there  any  other  more  cheap  and  sober  condiment?  Yes,  there 
is  the  British  dactyl,  which,  IJkc  many  other  British  substitutes 
for  foreign  delicacies^  has  been  pronounced  quite  equal  to  the 
genuine  article. 

The  controversy  about  English  hexameters  is  wearisome  and 
unprofitable  ;  wearisome,  because  those  who  are  thorougjhly 
acfiTiaintedi  with  the  metre  have  no  new  facts  M  learn,  while 
those  who  arc  merely  familiar  with  the  jingle  cannot  fail  to 
resent  the  introduction  of  the  technical  terms  of  an  art  to  which 
they  have  served  no  apprenticeship ;  it  is  also  profitless,  because 
the  champions  of  this  new  system  are  ccmtitiuiilly  shifting  their 
ground,  and,  if  driven  from  every  others  are  ready  to  plead  the 
satisfaction  of  their  individual  ears  as  an  answer  to  all  objections. 
Our  remarks,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  shall  be  as  brief  as 
unCechntcal,  »n(i,  let  us  add,  as  impersonal,  as  we  can  make 
them. 

We  will  begin  with  admitting  that  we  cannot  conceive  any 
distinction  whatsoever  bctivcen  tlic  Greek  and  the  Latin  hexa- 
meter. All  the  arguments  dcrivcii  from  the  fact  that  the  Latin 
accentuation  is  difiereul  from  the  Greek  either  prove  too  much, 
or  are  nothing  to  the  purpose;  for  they  either  show  thai  short 
and  long  syllables  had  no  practical  dilTercncc  for  the  car,  in 
which  casu  bow  shall  we  account  for  the  difference  between  short 
and  long  having  served  as  the  basis  of  versification  from  llomer 
down  to  Tzetzes?  Or  if  all  that  is  intended  be  to  show  that  in 
the  pronuariation  of  a  Greek  verse  the  grammatical  accent  upon 
one  Siyllablo  may  have  modified  the  medical  stress  upim  another, 
this  is  no  more  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  recitation  of  any 

*  Tf  inything  could  shake  our  cDnviccioii£  <hn  tliia  point,  ]t  wouM  be  Mr. 
Worsley's-  cxcfileut  translation  tif  thv  Odyist'v  into  the  .S[i<ruEeriaii  KtaDiia.  Tti 
work  wc  tee  at  once  u  schoInr-IiJw^  apprt'ciation  cf  (hf  originBlr  nnd  a  part.', 
jant,  &nJ  formblci  EuglUh  dictions  And  we  uust  ailmit  that  he  has  mi't  ttiL- 
_  igeiicits  of  his  rhj-me  with  a  skill  winch  leaves  no  trace  of  effort"  bebinil  it, 
and  that  his  little  BupplemEFiLtB  are  60  vcU-toned  uid  so  UEobtnuive,  tft  pt:r  tame 

Wt-  way  notice  heri;  ihc  rfcciit  ppwaTauce— at  the  saiDe  itmment  witli  Lord 
IJerby'ii  wfirk — of  a  spirited  and  fnitbful  traoslatioa  of  the  *  J*;nia:ileni  Dt-Iivercd,' 
i'y  8ir  J.  Kiii^^tori  James ^  nnJ  of  the  very  remnrkable  prose  tnkiistiiticiu  oELncce- 
tiiiK.  by  Mr.  MuLirn^  ia  hi»  ul>le  and  scholar-like  ediiiou  o{  K\a.\.  ^•aiX  v^^v 
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modern  language  where  tlie  logical  emphasis  oflea  throws  tlie 
rliyme  into  compaTative  sbade ;  but  vet  ivo  feel  that  the  rhyme  is 
there,  and  the  ear  is  prepared  to  insist  upon  haviag  it, 

A  great  deal  of  iniscouception  has  arisen  frum  not  under- 
standing tlic  nature  of  the  pause  or  caesura,  the  true  object  of 
which  was  to  tlivide  tlie  verse  into  two  une^juai  parts;  and  the 
object  ag^ain  of  this  oticqual  dlvisiun  WJis  to  prevent  mo  no  tony. 
The  two  unequal  parts  cumbine  into  ,i  ivbolt-';  whereas,  if  tliey 
were  c(jual,  or  if  there  were  uu  division,  the  sense  of  the  unity  of 
eacli  line  would  entirely  ilisappear,  since  the  parts  might  belong 
just  as  well,  the  first  to  die  preceding  line,  and  the  second  to  tbat 
wliich  followed.  It  is  the  variety  which  produces  tlie  unity. 
Nothing  sbows  this  so  plainly  as  that  which  at  first  sight  would 
seem  an  exception;  the  tetrameter  iambic  and  trochaic  lines  are 
■divided  in  the  middle,  What  is  the  consequence?  In  order 
to  re-establish  the  inequality  these  lines  are  curtailed  of  one 
syllabic;  while  in  the  anapaestic  measare,  which,  according  tu 
the  old  metrical  doctrine,  was  not  divided  into  lines  at  iill,  this 
sense  of  equality  is  maintained  until  the  ear  is  relieved  by  a 
similar  irunt;ated  verse  at  the  end  of  each  system.  Perfectly 
distinct  from  this  division,  thoug:h  in  perfect  rhythmical  lines  it 
coincides  with  it,  is  the  ictus,  or  stress  upon  every  alteniate  foot; 
and  distinct  again  from  that  is  the  length  or  shortness  of  the 
syllables.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  make  any  number  of  English 
lines  in  which  the  division  or  cipsura  is  observed,  and  so  tu 
arrange  the  words  as  to  prescne  the  proper  numbei-  and  place 
of  accentuated  syllables  ;  but  how  are  we  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  touching  long  and  short  svllablcs?  *We  have  no 
suchj'  says  one  maker  of  English  heroics,  '  they  are  lon^  or  short 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  stress.'  '  We  have  plenty 
of  natural  longs  and  shorts,'  says  another.  To  the  first  wc  answer 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  huddle  over  a  syllabic  because  it  is  in  the 
shaile,  and  another  to  feel  and  know  that  it  u  short.  When 
Dr.  Watts  sings  in  a  Sapphic  Ode  upon  the  d^y  of  judgment, 
wliich  he  doubtless  composed  JfjtficiVwi  cxjicctans, 

*  How  the  poor  Bailors  stand  amazed  and  tremble  1 ' 

he  intended  us  to  pronounce  poor^  as  bing,  the  second  svllable  in 
fsaihr,  as  long,  standi  3^  short,  and  (tml^  as  short.  We  can  make 
an  equally  guixl  hexameter  line,  and  reverse  the  quantities. 

*  How  the  poor  sailors  amazed  stand  jiale  and  gaze  at  iho  tempeist  [' 

It  is  surely  ohvians  that  when  syllables  arc  neither  so  lopg  but 
that  you  can  inake  ihem  short,  nor  so  short  but  that  yon  can 
make  them  long,  just  so  much  of  the  rhythm  as  depends  upon 

length 
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length  or  ahoTtness  will  disappear,  and  the  ear  will  be  driven  to 
seek  for  rhythm  in  a  series  of  exaggerated  beats,  which  drag  on  a 
sjllable  overladen  with  consonants  with  undue  rapidity,  or  stretch 
out  a  solitary  vowel  into  ridiculous  importance.  *To  the  second 
class  of  objectors  it  is  enough  to  answer.  Show  us  by  copious 
examples  that  it  is  possible  so  to  compose  your  heroics  that  we 
shall  have  really  long  syllables  where  they  are  wanted,  and  that 
in  the  rapid  parts  of  the  verse  we  shall  not  have  to  break  our 
shins  over  double  consonants,  and  then  will  be  the  time  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  metre.  When  we  shall  have  found  such  a  per- 
formance physically  possible  on  a  large  scale,  we  shall  have  yet 
another  answer  in  reserve,  namely,  ^at  whereas  in  an  ancient 
heroic  line  the  beats  in  the  odd  feet  are  more  conspicuous  than 
those  in  the  even,  so  that  there  are  three  strong  ictuses  and  three 
weak  ones,  the  best  modem  specimens  seem  always  to  present 
six  ictuses  of  equal  strength.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  content  to 
confess  our  inferiority  to  the  ancient  languages,  and  to  admit 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  our  ever  rivalling  the  dactylic  flow  of 
Homer.  But  on  this  very  ground  a  judicious  translator  will  see 
that  it  is  in  no  way  incumbent  upon  him  in  a  perfectly  different 
measure  to  adhere  to  Homer's  endings,  by  endeavouring  to  make 
the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line.  On  the  contrary,  he  will 
approach  nearer  to  his  rhythm  by  allowing  his  blank  verse  the 
fullest  variety  of  pauses ;  for  it  is  by  this  variety  alone  that  a 
measure  which  has  neither  oesura,  nor  rhyme  to  compensate  for 
it,  can  assume  the  requisite  appearance  of  richness. 
^  We  have  purposely  refrained  from  comparing  the  translation 
under  review  with  any  of  its  modem  competitors ;  for  the  ques- 
tion is,  not  whether  this  is  a  better  translation  than  those,  but 
whether  it  is  a  good  one.  Let  it  therefore  suffice  to  say,  in 
general,  that  of  ^e  translations  which  we  have  seen,  some  have 
failed  through  sheer  incompetence,  and  some  have  been  marred 
by  the  wilfulness  of  their  authors,  either  as  to  language  or  metre, 
or  both ;  and  that  as  often  as  we  return  from  even  the  best  of 
them  to  the  translation  before  us,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  purer 
atmosphere  of  taste.  We  find  more  spirit,  more  tact  in  avoid- 
ing either  trivial  or  conceited  phrases,  and  altogether  a  presence 
of  merits  and  an  absence  of  defects  which  continues,  as  we  read, 
to  lengthen  more  and  more  the  distance  between  Lord  Derby 
and  the  foremost  of  his  competitors. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  passage  in  the  23rd 
Book,  where  there  is  that  admirable  transition  from  the  appari- 
tion of  Patroclus  to  the  felling  of  the  trees  for  his  funeral  pile : 
it  is  a  passage  from  humanity  in  face  of  death,  all  weak  and 
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drear}',  to  famnraitf  at  work,  and  therefore  cheerful  in  iUelf,  and 
cheerftd  to  behold.  Lord  Derby  has  not  failed  to  do  justice  to 
Ilia  original  in  this  place. 

*  Whom  answer'd  thus  Achilles,  swift  of  foot : 
"  Why  art  thou  here,  loT^d  faeiog  ?  why  on  ma 
Tlie&a  aov'ral  charges  lay?  whate'er  thou  bidd'Bt 
Will  I  perform,  and  all  tliy  mind  folfil ; 
But  ^ftw  thou  ncfix;  and  in  \m&  short  embrace, 
Let  OS,  while  yet  we  may,  our  grief  iudiUge." 

Tbiu  ae  he  spoke,  he  spread  his  lon^ng  aram, 
But  nought  he  clasp'd ;  and  with  a  wailing  cry, 
Vauish'd^  like  smoke,  the  spirit  beueath  the  earths 
Up  spnmg  AehiUe^,  all  aniaz'd»  and  Emote 
Hia  luuidfl  together,  and  lamenting  critd : 

"O  Heav'n,  there  are  thm,  in  the  realms  l)dow, 
Spirits  uid  spectres,  unsnbs'taDtia]  all ; 
For  through  the  night  Fatroelas'  shade  hath  stood. 
Weeping  and  waili^,  at  my  side,  aad  told 
His  bidding  ;  th'  imago  of  himat^  it  seemed." 

He  said  ;  his  words  the  geu'ral  grief  arous'd: 
To  them,  »s  rotmd  the  piteous  dead  they  moum'd, 
Appeared  the  rosy-&]ger'd  mora ;  and  straight. 
From  all  the  ctuup,  hy  Agamemm>u  sent,, 
Went  forth,  in  search  of  fuel,  men  and  mules. 
Led  hy  a  vnliaot  thief,  Merioues, 
Thi)  foUowpT  of  renoi-ETi'd  Idomenons. 
Their  felling  axe«  in  their  hands  Uiey  bore. 
And  twistrxl  ropes ;  their  mules  before  them  driT'n ; 
Noiv  np,  now  down,  itow  sideways,  now  aelojje, 
They  journey 'd  ou  :  but  when  they  reach  d  the  foot 
Of  spriug-aboojiiliiig  Ida^  they  begim 
With  axes  kuen  to  how  tho  lofty  oaks ; 
They,  loudly  crabhing,  fell :  the  wood  thty  oIotb, 
And  bound  it  to  tht>  mules ;  these  took  their  way 
Through  tho  thick  hruKhwood,  hurrying  to  the  plain.' 

Ilaring  already  shown  nut  hearty  approval  of  Lord  Derby's  | 
principles  of  translation,  and  ml' the  mode  in  which  he  has  carried 
them  oiut,  we  shall  feel  tbe  less  reluctant  to  enter  somewhat 
minutely  int<;»  details^  and  to  point  nut  some  weaknesses  and  ^ome 
errors,  such  as  one  naturally  expects  in  the  first  edition  of  a  long 
and  laborious  work.  For  this  purjH>se  we  will  invite  the  reader 
to  accompany  us  through  three  or  four  Books.  We  will  begin 
with  the  eighth,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  author  of  the  *Cata- 
logue  '  begins  with  the  Boeotians. 

'Flic  feeble  and   aimless  passage  from  verse  31  tu  44  is  not 
ixnpumble  to  tho  translatiir.     It  is  one  of  the  many  interpolations 
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in  irludi  lliis  book  abounds ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Bekker, 
in  obedience  to  Aristarchus  and  to  common  sense,  has  treated  it 
as  an  interpolation.  The  departure  of  Jove  in  his  chariot  is 
executed  with  much  spirit ;  but  verses  60,  61, 

*  Meanwhile  the  long-haiied  Greeks  throughont  their  tents, 
Wiih  food  recroited  anoed  them  for  the  fight,' 

scarcely  give  the  point  of  the  passage,  where  the  chief  force  is  in 
pifi^M.     We  would  propose, — 

*  Then  hurriedly  the  Greeks  throughout  their  tents 
Dispatched  their  meal,  and  strai^tway  donned  their  arms.* 

The  description  of  the  wounding  of  Nestor's  horse  is  thus  given 
by  Homer: — 

SxptJV  K&K  KOpV^^V,  o3l  Tt  irpOTOl  Tpi^tS  lITITaV 

Kpavitf  ifiJTf<pCaat,  ftaXttrra  8i  xaiptov  itrno — 
aKyii<Tas  tt^aniitaKTO,  fitKot  8'<tp  iyKt^dKov  8u, 
tri/v  btmrovs  irapa^  laiKatiupttvos  irtp\  ^oKk^* 

This  is  SO  well  rendered,  that  we  are  loth  to  interfere  with  it ; 
but  the  lines, — 

*  He  reared,  then  plunging  forward,  with  the  shaft 
Fixed  in  his  brain,  and  rolling  in  the  dnst, 
The  other  steeds  in  dire  confusion  threw,' 

do  not  present  the  description  intended  by  the  poet,  in  which 
there  is  no  mention  of  plimging  forward,  nor  could  there  be  any 
of  his  throwing  the  other  horses  into  confusion,  as  there  was  but 
one  other.  The  very  act  of  rearing  causes  the  arrow,  which  is 
clinging  at  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  the  head,  to  enter  deeper 
and  pierce  bis  brain ;  whereupon  he  falls  backward,  and, 
tumbling  upon  the  brazen  tire  of  the  wheel,  encumbers  the 
chariot,  tinrotf^. 

In  verse  111,  Ulysses  is  armed  with  a  weapon  of  which  he 
would  have  been  ashamed  at  Troy,  except  when  bound  on  such 
an  errand  as  is  described  in  the  next  Book :  the  words,  '  fiera 
v&ra  ^oXwi/,'  do  not  mean  '  shooting  behind  thy  back,'  but 
*  taming  thy  back.'  In  verse  157,  the  words  *  whirling  round,' 
amvear  to  us  to  stand  in  contradiction  to  the  line  immediately 
following;  and  in  this  again  we  would  fain  read, — 

*  Beneath  the  car  the  a&ighted  horses  quailed.' 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  the  rendering  with  sufficient 
terseness,  and  in  a  manner  sufficiently  (rrpoyyii\o<!f  as  the  Greeks 
would  call  it,  those  short  sayings  which  convey  e\\!^et  %om^  ^^o- 
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verbial  truth,  or  tke  expression  of  some  concentrated  feeling. 
Here  is  a  goml  specimen  verse  174: — 

*  Thus  whoa  ho  boast^  g»pe  eiulh,  and  hido  my  filiamo.' 

We  do  not  pretend  ts^  know  the  meanitig  of  Kaxi)  yXrjii^^  which 
is  hf?re  translated  'frightened  girl,"  and  we  are  cerlain  that  the 
nld  Greek  commentators  understood  it  just  aa  little  as  ourselves  ; 
but  we  cordially  assent  to  Aristarchus,  who  rejects  as  spuriuus 
the  whole  passage  which  answers  to  verses  191-194  in  the 
trans  lation^ 

The  character  of  Hector  is  certainlj-  boastful,  or,  rather,  it 
displays  that  which  one  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  calls  to 
'Trdk.i^^aXov,  a  readiness  to  shift  from  d<>apondency  to  exultation, 
and  back  again,  with  everv  chang'e  of  fortune.  With  this  one 
barljaric  defect  Homer  has  disting"uished  the  best  of  the  TrDJans  ; 
a  defect  which  appears  nowhere  more  conspicuonsly  than  in  his 
celebrated  speech  to  Polydamas  \  and  it  is  altogether  strang-e 
that  Niebuhr  should  have  been  so  far  misled  by  the  single 
sentiment,— 

*  tis  aliavii^  afntrros  a^ivvfv&ai  nfpl  irarptja  * 

as  to  call  him  the  worthier  hero  of  the  '  Iliad.' 

But  to  return  to  our  passage  :  though  Hector  is  a  boaster,  be  is 
no  r^-viJer ;  and  the  suspicion  created  by  this  circumstance  is  in- 
creased by  the  utterly  un-Homeric  exprcsiiion  of  *  Baijiova  BiofTw.' 
We  may  here  observe,  generallv*  that  it  would  perhaps  not  be 
amiss  if,  in  a  second  edition,  the  part$  which  have  been  rejected 
by  the  prince  of  the  ancient  critics,  should  Ik?  milcd  off  from  the 
rest  of  tlic  text  bv  the  simple  contrivance  «d  a  couple  of  brackets. 
We  mean^  of  course,  when  he  is  right:  and  we  Tak^  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating,  that  the  longer  and  die  closer  we  study  the 
Venice  Scholia,  which  contain  to  a  great  extent  the  observations 
of  Aristarchus  and  of  his  expositors,  the  more  we  are  convinced 
of  his  extreme  scrupulosity  in  dealing  with  the  text ;  a  scrupu-  ■ 
Insity  which  made  him,  on  several  occasioBs,  forbear  to  condemn 
very  suspicious  passages  because  he  found  them  In  somany  of  the 
copies. 

As  sjiecimens  of  the  more  offensive  interpolations  to  which  we 
should  especially  like  to  see  these  brackets  put,  We  point  out 
&)ok  viii.  verses  215,  216,  where  the  pretended  jiyur  horses  of 
Hector  (the  heroes  never  had  but  tteo)  have  been  drafted  from 
various  other  studs,  as,  for  instance,  Lampus  from  that  of  Aurora, 
which  is  conclusive  jia  lu  the  juilgmeiit  of  the  interpolator; 
Bi>ok  viii.  verses  51*7-603,  which  interrupt  the  sense  to  no  pur- 
jiose ;  Book  viii.  verses  631,  632,  which  have  been  taken  from  a 
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lig^t  icene  in  whidi  crags,  and  peaks,  and  forests  are  undis- 
tingaiihable ;  Book  ix.  verses  538,  642,  where  the  ^^09  of  the 
paaaige,  and  the  honesty  of  Aristarchus  ought  to  have  weighed 
more  with  Bekker  than  the  gossip  of  Plutarch,  who  did  not  see 
the  absurdity  of  making  Phoenix  wish  to  turn  parricide  by  way  of 
remonng  the  effects  of  a  father's  curse. 

To  return  to  Book  viii. :  in  verse  221,  the  mention  of  the  wine-cup 
is  owing  to  the  desperate  attempt  of  the  grammarians,  in  spite  of 
all  the  rules  of  construction,  to  take  the  wine  from  the  horses,  and 
give  it  to  Hector.  Did,  then,  these  heroic  horses,  drink  wine  ? 
No,  but  some  bard  in  his  headlong  recitation,  while  thinking 
more  of  the  modulation  of  his  voice  than  of  the  sense  of  what  be 
was  repeating,  introduced  a  line  which  subsequently  found  its 
way  into  some  copies ;  and  this  line,  in  spite  of  the  observation 
of  the  critics,  was  retained  by  the  school  of  mumpsimuSf  and 
defended  with  that  exquisite  subtilty  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished it.     In  verse  230,  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that 

*  Juno  on  her  throne 
Bounded  with  rage  till  great  Olympus  quaked,' 

than  that  she  trembled;  which  conveys  a  notion  of  impotence. 
In  verse  246, 

'  Endosed  between  the  trench,  and  tower,  and  ships,* 

the  distinctness  of  the  topography  is  marred.  What  the  poet 
intended  was  this,  that  while  Juno  and  Neptune  thus  conversed 
on  Olympus,  another  scene  was  passing  (y  the  skips,  which  scene 
he  proceeds  to  describe.     We  would  therefore  propose  to  read : 

*  Such  converse  hdd  ike  Gods :  htU  hy  the  ships 
7%e  verge  between  the  rampart  and  the  trench 
Was  closely  thronged  with  steeds  and  buckler'd  men.* 
In  verse  327, 

*  Thy  fiune  on  tiim, 
Though  distant  far,  fresh  glory  shall  reflect.* 

we  miss  tlie  visual  iigage  of  the  original  ivKKelr}^  eirl^ffov. 
This  might  be  preserved  by  writing — 

<  be  thine  the  deeds 
By  whioh  thy  distant  sire  to  glory  mounts.' 

In  verse  348,  Castianeira  ought  to  be  represented  as  wedded 
/row  iEsyme,  and  bearing  her  son  in  Trot/.  The  expedition  of 
Pallas  and  Juno  is  nobly  done ;  but  in  verse  466  we  decidedly 
object  to  the  prosaic  expression, 

'  For  she  is  ever  wont  my  schemes  to  thwart' 

And  upon  the  same  principle  to  verse  511, — 

*  The  Trqians  chj'ecis  of  your  bittexest  \utite? 


We  have  elsewhere  noticed,  '  piig-Uistic  skill/  *  suggestion*-! 
offers,'  and  a  few  others  of  the  like  kind  ;  and  we  feel  pretty  ron- 
fident:  that  Lord  D^rby  will  agree  with  us,  that  logical  and 
technical  terms  shouldj  as  far  as  possible,  bp  avoided,  and  that 
abstract  nouns  are  a  very  poor  equivalent  for  concrete  and  sensuous 
expressions.  Upon  this  ground,  we  venture  to  oHer  another 
rendering-  of  the  lines  (Book  ix.  verse  63),   a(/>p>jT(up,  a.d€fiurro^, 

EdvioTbO'i  iariv  iK^tvofj  et  ca?t,,  in  place  of 
'  Beligioug,  B{>cial,  ttod  domcetic  ties 
^^  Alikt)  be  violates  who  willingly 

^^h  Would  court  tbo  horrom  of  internal  strife.' 


^  Oiiicaet  from  hindrcd,  laur,  and  hfvnih  ix  he. 
Who  Beta  hiu  heart  on  fell  iutomal  etrife.' 


At  verse  553  we  read,— 

'  The  sun  now  Bunk:  beneath  the  ocean  wave 
Drew  o'er  the  teeming  earth  tho  veil  of  night 
Tho  Trojans  Raw,  reluctant,  day's  docline ; 
But  on  the  Grcoks  the  ahodee  of  darkness  fell 
Thrtco  welcome,  object  of  their  oamcBt  prayer.' 

As  we   cannot  say  the  sun   j's  siinfi,  we  must  not  use  atitih  oa 
a  past  participle  active.     We  can  say  come  for  Ireiiif/  cume,  be- 
cause  the  langitag;e  allows^  atid  indeed    cnrnpfls  us  to  suppress 
the  auxiliary  being  in  the  few  words  where  kacimj  has  not  yet 
entirely  displaced  it.     Thus  we  can  use  Jhllen,  risen,  come,  ffoiic^ 
set,  in  an  active  sense ;   by  whjf  b  we  express  not  that  an  object  ^ 
fiss  fallen  and  tlw    like,   but  that  it   is  fallen,  &c.     But  when  ■ 
We   say  stinfi,   we   are  usin^    the  passive  voice  :    we  mean  tJiat 
somebotly  has  sunk  him  or  it,  and  thus  the  participle  sunk  can 
only  be  used  of  tliat  which   some  one  else  has  sent  below  the 
surface*  and  not  af  that  which  has  descended  thither  of  its  own 
accord.     'Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor'  may  be 
said  of  Lycidas,  who  was  drowned,  but  cannot  be  said  of  the 
luminary   to  which   be  is   compared.     We  also   think  that   the 
concluding   words   have  lost    their  force  through   transposition, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  condense   the   whulo 
passage  into  something  like  the  following  attempt : — 
'  The  Ban  now  winkiug  in  tlie  ocean  drew 
The  veil  of  Night  oer  Earth  ;  the  Trojan  bust 
Grieved  at  thy  parting  day;  but  on  the  Oret'ks 
Thrice  welcome,  thrice  invokwl,  the  dai-kufss  foil.' 

Tlie  conclusion  of  the  3th  Book,  with  the  exception  of  IheJ 
two  lines  which  are  mentioned  above  as  intpi-nnlufwl.  is  ccj^ualj 
to  any  passage  in  the  translation.     The  La  *  th« 

same  passage  is  also  very  noble,  but  ■"- 
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gcoeral  effect  of  it  on  ourselves  is  less  Homeric.  Tlie  whole 
of  the  9th  Book,  which  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  in  the  work,  has 
been  rendered  with  admirable  spirit.  As  examples  of  this  wo 
may  p(unt  to  the  speech  of  Achilles,  and  to  the  passage  in  which 
Phomix  relates  his  own  adventures,  and  the  episode  of  Meleager. 
Bat  we  must  notice  that  the  expression  Bi  'E\Xa£o9  €vpvj(6poio 
is  Dot  'through  the  breadth  of  Greece,*  but  through  wide- 
extending  Thessaly,  which  is  the  only  sense  in  which  Hellas 
wu  used  in  those  days. 

The  lOth  Book  is  especially  interesting  to  us  on  account  of 
the  tradition  preserved  in  the  Venice  Scholia,  that  it  was  com- 
posed by  Homer  as  a  separate  poem,  and  afterwards  incorporated 
by  Piaistratus  into  the   *  Iliad.'     The  mention  of  this  anecdote 
would  afford  us  a  very  handsome  pretext  for  entering  into  the 
controversy   touching   the   original   condition  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  we  spare  the  reader  and  ourselves.      There  is  but 
one  point  to  which  we  would  fain  draw  attention.     If  this  fact 
is  historical,  as  far  as  regards  what  Pisistratus  did  (and  it  rests 
upon  just  as  good  a  foundation  as  the  other  doings  of  Pisistratus 
with  regard   to  Homer),   it  follows  that  there  was  already  an 
established  continuity  in  the  rest  of  the  books,  and  that  they 
existed  as  a  whole  before  that  age.     It  may  be  said  that  tliis 
wholeness  was  due  to  the  decree  of  Solon,  &at  the  lays  should 
be  recited  in  their  proper  order,  so  that  in  the  recitation  (sup- 
posing always  that  this  anecdote  of  Solon  is  not  some  orator's 
adaptation  of  the  story  of  Pisistratus  to  a  more  popular  character) 
this  episode  of  *  the  night-watch'  had  no  place  in  the  scries. 
But  even  so,  the   continuity  of  the  poem   must  have  been  a 
matter  of  independent  tradition,  and  not  inferred  from  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  subject,  else  why  should  the  part  in  question  have 
ever  been  omitted?     To  the  question  whether  it  is  really  by 
the  author  of  the  *  Iliad,*  that  is,  whether  it  was  written  by  the 
great  master  who  combined  all  those  scattered  and  rude  legends 
about  individual  heroes  into  a  single  and  wonderfully  coberi^nt 
poem,  it  is  very  difficult  to   return   an  answer.      On  tlu-  on<' 
hand  we  notice  a  great  many  words  and  some  strange  inflexions 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  *  Iliad,'   and  many  of  thorn 
not  even  in  the  *  Odyssey.'     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  sr>lo(;ti<>ii 
and  grouping  of  the  incidents,  in  the  vividness  of  the  narration, 
and  in  the  characteristic  propriety  of  the  dialogue,  it  is  inforlor 
to  no  other  book.     To  all  these  excellencies  we  think  that  Lord 
Derby  has  done  justice ;   as,  for  instance,  wliat  can  he-  nioro 
llstdy  and  Homeric  than  the  commencement  of  the  Ijook. 
*  Jb  night-long  slombers  lay  the  otlier  chiiifH 
■     or  all  the  Greeks,  by  gentle  sleep  Bubducd  •, 
S^  atri  en  A^momnoay  Atroua'  Hon, 
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By  various  cares  oppresa'd,  sweet  slumbor  foil. 
As  TTheii  from  Jove^  the  fair-Iiatr'd  Jiido'b  Lord, 
Flashes  the  lightnings  bringing  in  its  train 
Tempestuous  storm  of  mingled  rain  and  h^il 
Ot  snow,  hy  winter  Bprinklcd  o'or  the  fields; 
Or  op'ning  wide  the  ravVmiF  jaws  of  war ; 
So  Agniuonmon  from  his  imnoat  heart 
Poiir'd  forth  in  groans  his  mulHtudinous  grief^ 
HiB  Hpirit  within  him  sinking.     On  the  pkin 
He  look'd,  imci  thcrc,  alarm "d,  tho  wntcMrea  hew. 
Which,  far  advano'd  heforo  the  whUb  of  Troy, 
Blaz'd  numberl^BB ;  and  thence  of  pipoe  and  flntcfi 
Ho  heard  the  eouud,  and  busy  hum  of  men. 
Upon  the  ships  he  look'd,  and  men  of  Greece, 
And  by  the  rootu  his  hair  in  handfnla  tore 
To  Jove  on  high  -  doop  groan'd  hiB  mighty  heart.* 

For  verse  79,  ^ 

'  On  whom 

This  deep  hiuniliation  Jove  hath  laid,' 
which   does  not   render   the   sense  of  the  original,  we  would 

^^^'^-  /WhomJoTe 

Eccn  ai  tmr  birth  hath  visited  with  grief." 

At  all  eventSj  some  attempt  should  be  made  tfl  express  ^1 
yiyvofievoKTiv.  It  is  evident  even  from  the  tense  of  irj  that 
KaxoTrjra  h  miai'ortune  In  general. 
In  verse  128  wc  should  prefer 

'  Though  thon  he  angry,  yet  the  uwrd  sJiaU  out.' 

In  verses  181-3,  tryeVXiO?  ecrtrt  y^pai^  is  well  rendered 

'  Beshrow  thy  heart,  old  man  1 ' 

but  we  cannot  aay  as  much  of  the  translation  of  o^  8'  ttfiijjfavov 
iaat  yepaU,  at  the  end  of  the  same  speech.  We  must,  howevrr, 
own  ourselves  fairly  beaten  in  attempting  to  render  the  [mssage. 
Not  so  in  verse  270,  where  we  think  that  the  pathos  of  the 
original  will  be  better  preserved  by  the  veraion — 
*  Divine  Ulysses  how  shoiild  I  forget  ? ' 
The  dodging  to  let  Dolon  pass  is  well  expressed  and  clear, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  words  'turn  him  toward  the 
ships.'  Dolon  was  already  going  in  that  diroction,  ami  the 
word  itXetv,  or  rather  etXeiv  (compare  tW.€iv),  is  used  in  the 
sense  uf  urging  ox  pressing >  On  the  comparison  of  the  mulea 
outstiipping  the  oxed  Lord  Derby  says  very  justly,  that  it  '  docs 
not  afford  a  very  accurate  criterion  of  the  sp^ce  interposed, 
which  cannot  be  estimated  without  knowing  the  total  distance 
within  which  the  faster  wai  to  outstrip  the  slower  team.'  We 
ofTcr  no  lolution  oC  tbii  dilEctilty  cither  here  or  in  the 
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parallel  passage  in  the  *  Odyssey/  Book  riii.  verse  124,  unless 
by  supposing  that  the  measure  to  be  understood  is  the  plethrum, 
so  that  if  the  mules  go  twice  as  fast  as  the  oxen,  the  start  which 
the  heroes  give  Dolon  would  be  fifty  feet;  and  this  distance 
accords  with  the  rest  of  the  story. 

We  must  be  brief  in  pointing  out  the  few  changes  which  we 
would  fain  suggest  ia  the  lldi  Book,  that  we  may  leave  our- 
selves space  for  some  observations  on  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
Book,  and  for  a  concluding  specimen.  Because  bronze  cannot 
be  made  iridiscent,  and  for  other  reasons  too  long  to  enumerate, 
we  believe  that  the  six  serpents  on  the  breastplate  of  Agti- 
memnon  were  of  iron  tempered  to  a  dark  hue.     Verse  163, 

'  And  ia  the  dust  a  headless  block  he  rolled,' 
is  surely  not  a  faithful  translation  of 

which  is  to  be  understood  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  trunk,  for 
what  resemblance  is  there  between  the  trundling  of  a  salad- 
bowl  and  the  rolling  of  a  man's  body  in  the  dust?  On  the 
words  *by  Lucina  sent,*  in  verse  311,  we  must  observe  that, 
though  we  entirely  agree  with  Lord  Derby  as  to  his  principle 
of  rendering  Greek  proper  names  by  their  better-known  Latin 
equivalents,  and  though  Lucina  has  become  familiar  to  us 
through  Milton's  line,  we  do  not  think  that  this  form  of  the 
Latin  Juno  ought  to  supersede  the  fioyooTOKOC  elKeiBvuii  of  the 
Homeric  creed.  Why  not  call  them  '  the  pain-engendering 
throes,'  or  if  the  personification  is  too  bold,  'powers?'  In 
verse  467  it  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  the  translator's  attention 
to  the  words  *  increase  the  people's  terror,'  and  to  request  him 
to  compare  them  with  the  original.  The  best  of  us  make  these 
slips,  and  are  thankful  to  have  them  pointed  out. 

The  beginning  of  the  12th  Book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
passages  in  the  poem,  as  afibrding  at  least  some  trace  of  the 
poet  himself : 

'  While  Hector  liVd,  and  Feleus'  son  his  wrath 
Betain'd,  and  Priam's  city  nntaken  stood ; 
So  long  the  Grecian  wall  remain'd  entire : 
But  of  the  Trojans  when  the  best  had  fall'n. 
Of  Greeks,  when  some  were  slain,  some  yet  snrviv'd ; 
When  the  tenth  year  had  seen  the  fall  of  Troy, 
And  Greeks,  emWk'd,  had  ta'en  their  homeiwd  way, 
Then  Neptune  and  Apollo  counsel  took 
To  sap  the  wall  by  aid  of  all  the  strenms 
That  seaward  from  th«  hsights  of  Ida  flow ; 
BhesuB,  Oareeus,  and  Heptapomi, 
Graaioni,  uid  Maeptu  Bhooini, 
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Scnmandor's  stroam.  divine,  and  Siiuo'is, 
"Wtero  helms  auil  shiGlds  lay  buried  in  the  Rftnd, 
And  n  whole  race  of  warritir  (Jomigoda  : 
Tlicee  all  Apollo  to  one  cbftund  ttifu'd  ; 
Nine  days  against  tho  wall  the  torrent  beat ; 
And  Jove  Rent  rain  continuous,  that  the  Vi-all 
Might  fitfonor  be  eubmergVl ;  while  Neptuue'a  self. 
Hie  trident  in  his  hand,  led  on  the  stream, 
Wasliing  away  the  deep  fuimdations,  laid, 
LahoriouB,  by  the  Greets,  with  logs  and  etoneB, 
Now  by  faBt-flowing  Hellespont  diBpara'd. 
Tho  wall  destroy 'd,  o'er  all  the  ghoro  he  spreod 
A  Rondy  drift  ;  and  bade  the  etreama  rctnm 
To  where  of  old  their  silver  waters  flow'd.' 

On  this  an  old  grammarian  remarks,  that  Homw  must  have 
lived  Eomi  after  tlie  Trojan  war,  or  he  would  not  have  been  at 
such  pains  to  account  for  the  destruction  of  the  wall,  if  the 
length  of  time  had  been  a  sufTicient  cause  of  its  disappearance. 
His  second  remark  is  much  more  sensible,  that  the  vvull  had 
never  existed  at  all  save  in  Homer's  imagination.  Indeed  there 
is  no  other  way  iif  explaining  this  singular  break  in  the  narrative, 
and  this  reference  to  a  time  outside  the  poem,  but  by  supposing 
that  this  subject,  tso  unimportant  to  05,  had  some  special  interest 
tu  the  poet.  Now  if  we  assume  that  those  before  whom  he  was 
to  recite  in  the  first  instance,  the  audience  for  whom  his  poem 
was  in  fact  cuinposed,  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Troad 
nnd  its  topof^raphical  features  as  himself,  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  having  invented  an  additional  landmark,  he  should 
afterwards  be  at  great  pains  to  show  how  it  had  disap[>eared. 
But  if  be  thus  addressed  himself  to  those  who  were  familiar 
witla  the  Simois,  and  the  Scamander,  and  the  barrow  of  Achilles, 
and  the  tomb  of  llus,  and  the  plain  of  Troy  surging  up  to  a 
bank  before  it  shelved  down  Jnto  the  sea,  the  place  which  lie 
lived  in  could  not  have  been  very  far  from  those  scenes,  and  the 
cities  which  he  first  visited  professionally  must  have  been  those, 
to  the  inhabitants  ui  which  all  these  objects  were  familjEir;  that 
is,  they  must  have  been  ^olian  cities.  We  believe  that  the  first 
and  innermost  circle  of  bis  admirers  were  the  men  to  whom  the 
peaks  of  the  Trojan  Ida  were  daily  visible;  and  that  having 
iirst  succeeded  with  those  for  whom  the  poem  had  local  charms, 
he  betook  himself  further  southward,  and  songbt  fresh  admirers 
at  the  festivals  of  the  Ionian  towns.  If  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  this  observation  with  the  admirable  account 
given  by  K,  O-  Miiller  ('  History  nf  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
l^.recre/  vol.  i.  pp.  58-64),  he  will  see  how  far  the  one  confirms 
thi?-  other,  tind  how  far  it  modifies  it. 

'     sjiecimen  wlitch  we  shall  select  in  order  to  give  an  agree- 
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able  cIcjiSe  to  this  article  is  the  efrnnd  old  speecb  of  Sarpedon, 
the  oiliest  composition  that  wc  know  in  which  the  sentiment 
'Noblesse  Oblige'  is  nra^cd  with  heroic  frankness.  Pope,  who 
ihousrht  this  an  admirable  oppnrtonity  for  bcautlfying^  his  author, 
has  made  the  son  of  Jove  talk  esprit  like  a  French  courtier, 
But  we  would  recommend  the  reader  of  sound  taste  who  desires 
some  heaUbier  movement  than  being  dandled  to  death  with 
antithesis  and  rhyme,  to  read  the  folhnvlng  version,  sind  tr>  judtje 
whether  its  author  has  not  rendered  tlae  speech  with  a  g;rcal 
deal  oi  that  spiritwi  simplicity  with  which  he  has  translated  the 
moral  of  it  into  his  own  pubtic  life, 

'  Whence  ia  it,  Glaucus,  timt  in  Lycian  land 
Wo  two  at  ftiOftts  th^  foremo^  seats  may  claim, 
The  hirjjest  portiouB,  and  thu  failest  cups  ? 
Why  hold  as  Gods  iii  honour '?  why  oiiiow'd 
With  ami>Ie  heritage,  by  Xaiithus'  t^uks, 
Of  Tiuoyard,  tind  of  wheat-proJuc:iug  laud '? 
Thon  by  tho  Lyciatis  should  wo  not  bo  econ 
The  foremost  to  affront  the  raging  fight  ? 
So  may  our  wcU-ami'd  Lyciana  umke  thoir  boast; 
**  To  no  inglorious  Kings  we  Lyciona  owe 
Allegiance ;  thoy  on  richest  viands  feed  ; 
Of  luscious  flavour  drink  the  choicest  wine; 
Bet  still  tlit-'ir  valour  brightcfit  shows;  and  they, 
Where  Lyoimis  war,  are  loremoBt  In  tho  fight  1 " 
O  friend !  if  we,  sTiiTiTorB  of  this  war, 
Could  live,  from  age  and  death  for  ever  frco, 
Thou  ehotddat  not  sen  mo  furcrooet  in  the  fight, 
Nor  would  I  urgo  thco  to  tht;  gloricins  field ; 
But  since  ou  man  ten  thousand  forms  of  death 
Atttmd,  which  none  may  '&cape,  then  ou,  that  wo 
May  glory  on  othars  gain,  or  they  on  us  1 ' 


Abt.  v. — 1.  PriraU:  Diary  of  Trawh,  Personal  Servicss^  am 
Public  Events,  tbiring  Mission  and  £mpli)i/jrient  tcith  the  Ear(h 
pean  Armies  in  the  Campaigns  (rf  !181"2,  1813,  1814  ;  Jnyrn 
the  Invasion  of  Russia  to  the  Cu/iture  of  Paris.  By  General 
Sir  Robert  Vvilsnn,  C.M.T.,  Baroji  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  G.C.  Si.  A.  of  Russia,  C.C.  St.  G.  nf  Russia, 
G.C.B.E.  of  Prussia,  &.c,  A:c.  Edited  by  his  Nephew  and  Son- 
io-Law  the  Rev,  Herln-rt  Randolph,  M.A.,  of  Baliol  Collcgo- 
Oxford.     2  vols.     London,  l^fUl. 

2,  Lift  of  General  Sir  Rithcrt  H'ihon,  Cmnmaudcr  i^'ifitr  Imn^ 
Militort)  Order  of  Maria  Titercsa  of  Atmtiiuy  ^'c.  ifc 
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Herbert  Ramlolph,  Sf.A,,  Oion.     2  vols,     Loodon,  1862.      ^^ 

THK  piiblications  which  are  represented  by  their  titles  at  th^H 
beadof  Qbr  present  article  tecoinmend  themselves  to  notice 
not  only  by  their  intrinsic  merits,  but  niso,  and  in  no  (inct[iial 
deyree^  by  the  period  of  deep  interest  with  which  thev  are  con- 
nectetj,  and  the  importance^  $tll]  activclv  operating^  ut  the  principal 
transactions  which  they  record.  They  comprise,  in  jwiiijt  nf  dme, 
when  taJLea  together,  the  whole  of  that  great  struggle  between 
Kng'lacid  and  Prance,  which,  beginning-  in  the  uinety-lburth  j-ear 
of  the  last  ccnturyatid  terminating  twenty-one  years  later  with  the 
first  uccu;^>ationof  Paris,  was  ooly.  interrupted  by  the  brobea  dreams 
of  peace  into  which  we  were  salkily  and  mistmstfully  drawn  at 
Amiens.  The  period  we  refer  to  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  those  conrnlsive  efforts  at  universal  settlement  on  which.^ 
the  far-^med  Congress  of  Vienna  Imposed  a  character  of  its  owilH 
The  numerous  volumes  which  have  issued  from  the  Press  on 
matters  relating-  t^J  these  times  have  not  yet  sufficed  t/>  drain  so 
vast  a  theme,  ar  to  quench  the  thirst  of  public  curiosity.  No 
Wonder.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  immense  interests  at 
stake;  the  almost  boundk-ss  theatre  of  their  operation  ;  the  briU 
liunt  enterprises  ;  the  astonishing-  events ;  the  colossal  phantoms 
of  power  and  e-lory- ;  the  volcanic  changes,  from  which  no  country 
was  free;  their  causes,  their  consequences,  their  complications; 
niid  amidst  all  ihese  phenomena  the  portentous  developments  of 
human  jTCoius,  energy,  and  passion,— we  cannot  but  feel  the  im- 
possibility of  so  arntnging-,  distingnishing,  and  penetrating  the 
mass  as  either  to  give  it  a  strictly-defined  outline,  or  to  obtain 
an  exhaustive  view  of  its  component  parts.  Room  is  thus  Icii 
lor  the  natural  workings  of  uncertainty  and  expectation.  Fresh 
light  may  still  be  thrown  upon  some  less  vivid  portion  of  the 
canvas.  The  eloqueuce  or  ingenuity  of  an  historian  may  impart 
new  Colouring  to  well-known  incidents  and  long-establiauedi 
characters.  Above  all,  the  memoirs  of  some  distinguished  eve- 
witness,  reserved  with  considerate  modesty,  and  bursting,  a» 
it  wercj  from  the  tomb  when  least  expected,  like  the  flash  from 
Michael  Scott*s  lault  when  suddenly  opened,  may  well  inflame 
a  curiosity  which  so  many  circumstances  mnciir  to  keep  alive. 

The  records  furnished  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson  an*  emphatically 
of  this  description.  They  possess  atl  the  interest  of  contemporary 
narrative,  togctlier  with  tliose  attractions  which  naturally  belong' 
to  a  lively  perception  of  objects,  a  spirited  style,  and  a  noble 
train  of  sentiment;  to  nay  nothing  of  the  frequent  opportunities 
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enjoyed  by  their  author  of  mingling  with  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  time  in  birth,  talent,*and  action. 

From  the  days  of  old  Plutarch,  our  schoolboy  friend,  the 
inspirer  of  many  heroes,  down  to  those  of  our  Nelsons,  Pitts,  and 
VTdlesleys,  even  to  the  still  later  career  of  a  Royal  Prince,  whose 
premature  loss  we  are  not  yet  weary  of  lamenting,  biography  has 
□ever  failed  to  shed  an  additional  charm  over  the  department  of 
history,  and  to  give  its  transactions  a  stronger  hold  on  our  awakened 
memory.  Viewed  in  connexion  with  some  prominent  individual 
who  stirs  our  passions  or  enjoys  our  sympathies,  whose  ever- 
shifting  fortunes  command,  as  the  case  may  be,  our  liveliest 
emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  every  scene  and  every  incident 
assumes  a  deeper  colouring  and  a  more  impressive  aspect. 
Events  themselves  beam  out  with  meaning  and  consistency  in 
proportion  as  they  are  associated  with  individual  motives  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  single  life,  with  instances  of  personal 
suffering  or  personal  exertion,  disappointment  or  success.  Our 
minds  are,  perhaps,  so  constituted  that  the  interest  we  take  in 
objects  or  occurrences  can  hardly  come  home  with  fall  effect 
to  our  feelings  unless  it  be  pointed  by  individual  agency.  How 
tame  are  the  landscapes  and  battles,  even  of  a  Claude  or  a 
Loutherbourg,  compared  with  those  historical  paintings  by 
other  great  masters,  where  time,  place,  and  circumstance  seem 
to  be  concentrated  and  personified  in  some  commanding  figure, 
towards  which  they  are  all  made  harmoniously  to  converge ! 
H<^arth'8  pictured  tales  of  '  The  Rake*s  Progress  *  and  *  The 
Idle  Apprentice '  may  be  cited  to  exemplify  the  same  idea. 
In  Le  Bran's  grand  representation  of  tbe  Battle  of  Arbela, 
with  what  intense  interest  do  we  gaze  upon  the  one  resistless 
warrior,  with  the  rushing  bird  of  victory  above  his  head, 
and  full  in  front  the  chariot  of  Darius,  whose  countenance 
and  attitude  discover,  without  any  undignified  expression  of 
tenor,  the  consciousness  of  defeat,  and  the  necessity  of  submission 
to  an  overwhelming  destiny  I  We  can  imagine  that  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us  in  the  succession  of  generations  will  read  with 
deepened  emotion  the  story  of  Italy's  national  resurrection,  whea- 
erer  its  various  threads  shall  be  twined  into  one  golden  cord.  If 
these  observations  are  founded  in  truth  as  regards  biography  in 
general,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  received  as  more  emphatically 
applicable  to  historical  literature,  when  the  hero  of  some  g^eat 
movement  in  the  fortunes  of  a  people,  or  in  the  minds  of  a 
generation,  is  himself  the  narrator  of  his  own  undertakings,  the 
ocpoander  of  his  own  motives,  the  transmitter  of  contemporary 
events  and  actirau,  with  all  their  varieties  of  concurtence  «s^ 
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opposUioa,  of  progress  or  rctrt^t,  of  triumph  or  discomfiture, 
tbe  judgment  of  succeeding  ages.  We  can  appeal  with  con 
deuce  to  the  trite  examples  ot  Xenophon  aucl  CiTsar  In  coD' 
£rmation  of  this  remark.  We  may  adJ»  with  more  reser%*c,  the 
doubtful  relics  of  modem  autobiography  attributed  to  FredericV 
Ibe  Great  and  to  Catherine  of  Russia.  We  may  figure  to  ourselves 
with  what  caj^er,  yet  chastened,  ii'  no!  awfut^  curiosity  we  should 
take  up  the  dieta.tors.hip  of  Sylla  written  by  himself;  the  cam- 
paigns of  Hannibal  from  notes  in  his  own  handwriting ;  the 
coofessions  of  Oliver  Cromwell  from  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Hoiue  of  Commons  to  the  expulsion  of  its  last  member  by  his 
own  voice  and  outstretched  arm  ;  or  daily  reminiscences  b^ 
Martin  Luther  of  all  that  he  did  and  suffered  m  th?  cause  of 
truth  during  his  attendance  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

Such  wTitinga  might,  indeed,  carry  with  them  the  suspicion 
of  having  been  dictated  by  motives  not  always  consistent  with 
^—  Cftudour  and  a  scrupulous  regnrd  for  truth.  They  might  have 
^^Hljeen  composed  rather  for  eflcct  and  self-glorification  than  with 
^^  a  sincere  view  to  the  statement  of  facts  as  they  really  occurred 
L  and  the  faithful  elucidation  of  histwy.     They  might  be  tainted 

I  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  individual,  naturally  con- 
I  cemed  fur  his  own  reputation  and  inclined  to  vindicate  his  own 
I  opinions.  But,  admitting  these  drawljacks  on  their  value,  and 
^^Lpthers  that  may  occur  to  our  readers,  we  feel  pretty  sure  of 
^If  expressing  the  general  sentiment  when  wc  state  our  regret  that 
F  the  instances  of  autobiography  are  at  all  times  so  rare  among 
those  who  have  filled  a  wide  space  in  the  history  of  mankind,  or 
wh(j  have  best  established  their  claims  to  the  admiration,  or,  it 
may  be,  to  the  reproaches,  of  their  countrymen.  Whatever  we 
may  sug^gest  to  explain  the  infrequency  of  such  desirable  monu- 
ments, or  at  least  their  disappearance,  there  is  no  contesting  the 
fact,  which  we  lament:  and  on  that  account  we  prize  more  highly 
the  few  exceptions  at  our  disposal,  and  willingly  accept  as 
substitutes  the  records  left  by  those  who  witnessed  or  played  a 
part  in  the  transactions  they  relate  without  being  their  master* 
movers  or  taking  an  acknowledged  lead  in  their  direction. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  (under  tliis  term  wc  may 
speak  of  both  the  publications  named  at  the  head  of  the  article) 
we  have  many  a  vivid  description  of  scenes,  whether  military  or 
political,  which  either  passed  immediately  under  his  eyes  or 
came  at  once  to  his  knowledge  from  authentic  and  contemporary 
sources ;  and  they  combine  opportunely  with  the  correspondence 
of  our  immortal  Wellington,  as  publishctl  with  so  much  sound 
'  'ment  by  hia  son,    the  present  Duke,  to  convey  to  us  a  more 
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complete  under  stand  liig  of  tlie  respective  portions  of  the  great 
drania  tljen  in  progress,  and  a  clearer  insight  into  its  composition, 
spirit,  and  manage mf^nt. 

We  hold  it  unnecessarv  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  birtti,  parentaa;e.  and  education,  set  forth  most  naturally^ 
and  with  characteristic  traits,  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  hi* 
children.  Suffice  it  to  say,  ibat  he  was  the  son  of  an  in^nious 
and  eminent  artist ;  that  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical 
education  at  Westminster  and  Winchester;  that  while  at  school 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  and  later  his  mother  also  ; 
that  he  owed  his  first  acquaintance  with  socictv  to  Mr.  Bosvllle, 
of  Thorpe  Hall,  his  sister's  brothcr-in-laiv ;  and  his  introduction 
into  the  army  to  no.  less  a  personage  than  the  King  himsejlf, 
«tonded  by  the  Duke  of  \ork,  who  was  then  at  Couitray  in 
command  of  a  British  expedition  sent  to  co-operate  with  the 
Prince  of  Coburg's  army  against  France.  We  use  his  own 
words  to  fill  np  this  etcliing  of  his  start  in  the  proiession  of 
arms : — 

'  Tho  Duke  in  the  kindest  manner  addreBsed  mo,  and  after  Bomo 
genen^  couvorsatioa  askstl  mo  whether  I  preferred  a  fMimetcy  of 
iMnJry,  or  an  eneigncy  iu  the  Guards ;  and^  if  I  liked  cavalry,  ivhuthor 
I  had  any  choice  of  regiment,  I  had  already  made  acquaintaneo  at 
the  Guard's  mesB  with  Colonel  Chiurchill  of  the  15th  Light  Dragoons, 
and  tho  farae  of  Elliott's  Light  HorfiO,  added  to  hie  engaging  manners 
mid  gallant  character,  determined  me  to  stdect  this  ctjrpa. 

*■  Aa  the  army  was  to  move  shortly,  it  was  thought  most  cligiblQ  for 
me  that  I  ahonld  not  join  the  regiment  until  the  march  coimutinced. 

'  The  army  broke  up  its  cantonments  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
aud  I  fell  into  tho  ranks  of  the  troop,  to  which  I  belonged,  as  it  filed 
tlirough  the  country.  A  further  acquaintance  with  the  oorpg  of  officers 
nukdi)  mo  feel  still  more  pleased  that  1  had  become  a  member ;  and, 
indeed,  the  men  themsolves  took  an  interest  on  all  occafiions  iu  my 
welfare.' 

Cornet  Wilson,  who  was  Ijorn  in  1777,  must  have  been  about 
sixteen  years  of  age  at  this  time.  He  had  shown  a  strong  natural 
bias  for  the  military  service  by  soliciting  n  commission  In  it. 
Contrary,  aa  he  states  himself,  to  the  opinion  of  his  father,  and 
the  wishes  of  his  suniving  relatives.  This  instinctive  taste  for 
a  life  of  enterprise,  peril,  and  glory,  appears  to  have  been  justified 
by  the  never-flagging  spirit  with  which  he  carried  out  its  duties, 
by  the  confidence  he  won  from  his  superiors,  and  the  affection 
be  generally  inspired  among  bis  younger  associates  in  the  service. 
He  assigns  to  the  Allied  Army,  when  rcvioiied  by  the  Emperor, 
April  the  16th,  on  the  heights  abnve  C'titeau,  n  nominal  force  of 
120,000  men,  an  elTectivc  one  of  90,000.  It  was  divided,  ha 
says,  into  eight  columns;  and   his  reglmentj  x\xc  \aV\ioS.  \a^\. 
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Horse,  formed  part  of  one  commaaded  by  Sir  William  Erskiof^. 
His  first  encounter  with  the  enemy  was  not  attendeclj  as  it  seems^ 
with  much  personal  danger,  or  any  brilliant  result : — 

"Too  jnwch  time,'  he  remarks,  *  was  lost  in  making  the  diapoBidon ; 
and  when  the  French  cnvalry,  who  showed  good  coanlcaaiice  to  the 
laet.  t^tired^  there  was  an  iLpprghunaiou  that  th^i  wood  waa  iiinbi]£<.-aded ; 
BO  that  the  operation  was  uot  accomplished  befnri^  the  French  %ing; 
from  Promout  had  croaeed  iho  plain  which  gcpuruted  them  from  the 
VjtiXi  village,  whero  they  had  a  resorvo  strongly  posted/  ^| 

He  was  not  long  without  beinp  brought  to  a  severer  trial  of 
his  courage  and  horsemanship.  We  again  quote  his  own  words, 
omitting  here  and  there,  or  sbnrteningj  for  the  convenience  of 
Dur  readers,  an  irrelevant  or  redundant  phrase  : — 

'  Oa  tho  23rd  (April)  tho  15tb  had  taheo  the  advaaced  posta  at 
Fontaine  Antiiiue,  with  two  sqiitidronB  of  Lc'npold  HusBare,  to  observe 
tho  eneray,  near  Cambray.  We  fonnd  the  enemy  bo  aumorons  that 
General  Otto,  who  cummandcd,  sent  to  tho  Bnke  of  York  for  rein- 
forcemoiita,  Tivo  fiquadroufi  of  Zctch^'ita  Citiriufsiors,  an  E.)tgliah 
hea-yy  brigade,  and  tha  11th  Light  Dragoons,  under  CJeneral  Mansoll, 
were  ordered  to  support  us,  and  arrived  the  samo  night. 

'  Next  morning  wo  mounted,  and  marched  to  ftttacfc  and  dis^lodgo 
the  enemy  from  Villiers  en  Conche,  Tho  15tb  wad  the  two  aqusdroiia 
of  Leopold  preceded,  and,  aa  all  snppoHed,  wero  closely  followed  by 
the  heavy  cavalry,  though  the  unduhiting  character  of  tho  ground  kept 
them  from  view.  Thin  eiror  cantitiued  flfttil  tho  I5th  and  Leopold 
were  within  half  cajmon-shot,  when  we  wero  unable  to  perceive  a 
vestige  of  them. 

'  At  this  period  General  Otto,  who  had  moved  on  with  the  ndvnnee, 
received  advice  that  tho  Emperor^  who  wns  on  hia  road  to  Crttean,  waa 
intercepted  by  tho  enemy  in  front,  and  must  infallibly  bo  taken  unless 
tiiey  wore  obliged  to  thron,-  biiuk  their  left.  Otto  iiniiiefliateiy  baited 
oni'  advancing  line^  and  coHing  together  the  commaudtrs,  toM  them 
the  perilous  situation  of  liis  Sovereign,  and  thci  dcBpcrnto  po^utiun  in 
whiwh  they  wore  placed.  Gentlemen!  he  added,  remember,  your 
nnrohera  do  not  permit  priaonurs. 

*  This  speech,  repeated  to  officers  and  men,  was  received  with 
enthufiiaatic  cheers. 

'  The  French  cavalry  appeared  to  bo  in  one  line,  eupported  by  a 
wood  on  tho  left,  and  the  village  Villiers  on  Conchf"  on  the  right.  No 
infontry  or  cannon  wore  visible.  On  tho  word  "  March  "  being  ngiun 
given,  although  wo  could  ill  spare  the  detachment,  a  small  liody  of 
huHSors  was  ordered  to  move  ou  the  wood,  aa  Otto  suspected  that  there 
WDfl  a.  corpa  of  tho  enemy  concealed  in  it.  Hie  euepicion  waa  (]aicI4y 
verified. 

*  When  wo  began  to  trot  tho  French  cavalry  made  a  movement 
right  and  left  &om  the  centre,  dashed  in  a  gtUJop — tnwivrda  wood  and 
village,  aud  at  the  same  moment  we  saw  in  lieu  of  them^  as  if  created 
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b^  U^c,  an  cqnnl  line  of  iti&jitiy  witli  v.  cansitlcrablo  artillery  in 
aaTance,  wHieh  oponed  a  furious  Ciinnomwie  with  grapa,  while  Hki 
moaketry  poured  ila  vifllnys.  The  snrpriiie  was  great,  and  the  moniPTit 
most  critical.  But  hnppily  the  hcnds  kept  tlipir  ditetition,  and  th« 
beelft  wero  duly  applied  to  tliu  "  cliiupe,"  whteh  nrder  was  hailed  with 
Kpuatod  hnzzae. 

*  The  gnus  were  qmckly  taken,  but  wc  then  foimd  that  the  chausei^e, 
t.'^i^clt  rftii  through  a  hollow  with  etocp  bonlcs^  lay  botW'een  thorn  and 

file  ia£antry.  Thoro  wok,  howevor,  nu  Iie^tation :  every  borBe  was 
true  to  bis  master,  and  thti  chausscc  was  pa&sod  in  iraintcmiptod  im- 
petaons  career.  It  wbs  thcii,  as  we  gained  the  crest,  tfaat  tho  iirfantay 
poured  its  volley — but  in  vaiu.  In  vain  also  tlie  first  ranks  kuefilod 
and  preyetited  a  Bfa^ady  lino  n£  bayonets.  The  injpuW  wwn  too  ititpid 
and  Ibo  body  uttoclring  too  Bolid  for  any  inftmtiy  power  formed  in 
line  to  oppose,  nltbo^igb  the  ntnks  wqfo  three  deep.  Evon  tho  borseti 
Btmck  mortnlly  on  tKp  bmw  of  tho  bank  bad  sufficient  niomentmn  to 
plunge  npiin  tlio  wipmy  in  their  fall. 

*  The  French  cavalry^  having  gained  tho  flanks  of  their  infantry, 
andGavonrt'd  to  take  up  b.  position  in  its  resn-.  Our  B4]^uadroDS,  still  wn 
tke  gallop,  tilled  up  tho  apertnrcs  whicb  the  French  fire  and  bayoneta 
lukd  occogiouod,  and  proceeded  to  the  attack  un  thu  French  cttvoliy, 
which  Boemed  resolved  ti^  awiiit  the  onset;  but  tbuu-  disc-ipline  or 
their  coumge  failed,  and  our  borates'  heads  drove  on  thom  just  oa  tboy 
were  on  Ibo  half  turn  to  retire. 

'  A  dreadful  maBS-icro  followed  in  a  cbase  of  four  miles.  Twelvo 
hundred  hoisomen  wore  cut  down,  of  wbieb  about  five  bundml  were 
Black  HuBHars.    One  farrier  of  tho  15th  ahino  killed  twenty-two  mt>ii.' 

It  xaust  be  allowed  that  this  was  a  stem  intToduclion,  a 
^duntm  rmlimntium  hvlli^  for  one  whose  raw  unprat'tised  voutli 
made  him  fitt*ir  for  i-eading  ol"  war  than  personally  ent  cnintcrinj^ 
its  boiTors.  The  rt-turn  iVom  the  pursuit  was  also  beset  with 
difficulties  antl  dangers.  It  was  necessary  to  repass  the  ravine, 
which  was  full  of  French  bag-pa^e-wag-gons,,  artillery,  and  other 
impediments.  The  villa|re  of  Villiers  was  also  choked  with  the 
fugitive  cnlunuis.  Tbp  victorious  party  could  not  venture  to 
stop  and  secure  anv  part  of  the  booty,  tliough  the  guns,  which 
they  Iiad  captured  in  their  charge,  remained  finallj'  in  thnlr 
IHissnssion,  the  heavy  cavalry  having  at  leno;th,  after  a  sejiaratiun 
attributable  to  a  mistake  of  orders,  come  up  to  join  in  occupying 
the  field  of  battle.  General  Otto,  as  indeed  lie  well  mlg'ht  be, 
was  frantic  in  his  gestures  and  exclamations  of  joy  on  the  return 
of  his  forlorn  hope.  He  !iad  given  them  up  for  lost.  He  had 
even  made  the  Duke  cjf  York  acquainted  with  his  despair, 
S'peaking  of  the  achievement  after  an  intcnal  of  nu*** 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  declares  his  conviction  that  it  w 
daring  in   conception,   the  most  resolute  in  p 
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most  unaccountable  In  its  success  tliat  ever    came  within 
ranffc  of  his  esperipnce. 

The  yoHiig  sohlier,  thoug;h  he  Lad  his  share  in  the  glory  of  so 
brilliant  and  unsparing'  a  feat,  was  not  insensible  cither  to  the 
merits  of  his  opponents  or  to  the  claims  of  humanity-  He  waa 
on  the  point  of  f(\llinr>;  a  sacrifice  to  the  latter^  when  a  watchful 
an<l  experienced  quartermaster,  named  Stewart,  perceived  his 
danger,  and  ivitli  ready  trigg^er  relieved  him  from  the  wounded 
prisoner,  whose  life  he  had  sparpc],  and  who,  to  repay  his 
generosity,  was  manoeuvTing  to  betmy  him  into  the  hands  of  a 
hostile  squadron. 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  the  operations  of  the 
Allied  Army  were  more  remarkable  for  the  spirit  and  mutual 
animosity  of  the  combatants  than  for  any  final  success  attendant 
On  the  Imperial  standard.  The  British  Contingent,  and  more 
especially  the  Light  Brigade,  shone  out  with  peculiar  lustre  in 
tbc  former  respect^  though  destined  uf  course  to  partake  of  tha 
general  disappointment  as  to  resuhs  of  a  permanent  description. 
The  hope  nf  preserving   Holland  was  no  sooner  almndoned,  on 
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grounds  of  obvious  necessity,  than  the  British  troops  were  trans- 
ferred to  Ciermanv,  and  thence  after  some  delay  restored  to  thei 
native  shores.  Wilson's  regiment  appears  tt>  have  had  the  lion 
share  in  most  of  the  enj^a^mcnts  which  brought  the  Allies  and 
th(?  French  into  desperate  collision  with  each  other;  and  it  waa 
not  till  the  winter  of  IT'.'O  that  it  returned  to  England,  and 
joined  the  depot  at  Croydon,  when  our  Comet,  having  previously 
Iwcome  a  lieutenant  by  purchase,  obtained  tlie  command  of  a^ 
troop  in  the  same  manner.  His  account  of  the  actions  whichfl 
distinguished  with  alternate  successes  and  defeats  the  campaign 
of  17'J4.  from  the  10th  to  the  22nd  of  May,  while  Pichcgni 
commanded  the  Frencti,  and  while  the  Duke  of  York  w.ts  still 
with  the  British  troops,  is  remarkable  fnr  tlie  distinctness  and 
reality  with  which  he  has  bn)Ught  into  view  both  the  general 
movements  of  tlie  forces  and  tlic  particular  incidents  which  in 
various  places  artise  nut  of  them, 

'  On  the  moroing  of  the  10th  the  euomy,  30,000  strung,  attacked 
ns,  and  made  on  impression  on  our  Ewlvniiccd  line.  But  tlio  Kaunitz 
regiment^  getting  up  to  the  retiring  truops  befori!  they  were  driven  oat 
of  an  oxtcuuivo  wood,  repelled  the  asBailaats.  A  considerablo  eCTort 
was  then  mads  arriiitist  nur  cuntte.  and  we  were  gent  down  Tiritb  siiteon 
Bquadrons  of  British  and  two  of  Austriaii  Hussars  to  attack  the  enemy 
In  flauk  lu  he  attempted  to  cross  with  the  design  of  Btonaing  onr 
poaition.  8o  soon  as  hu  perceived  our  intentiou  to  formed  a  eo  _ 
into  ecj^uai'cs  and  upencd  nptm  us  a  sevcro  tire  of  shot  and  shells;  h 
perKisteil  in  an  advance,  and,  soeing  only  Itivel  ground  iietwceu  an,  ft' 
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cfcurgB  WRS  ordered  and  tho  order  obeyefl  \.  Imt  liefore  we  conid  reacli 
the  enemy,  ■who  hud  partly  ik'ployccl,  to  our  great  surpriae,  as  wo 
advanccil,  wo  found  ourBelves  ia  a  rnage  of  rape-fields  i  iind,  m  a  few 
SGCoudg^  two-thirds  of  the  horses  wero  proatrato  midor  a  volley  of 
musketry  and  grape,  wliich,,  if  well  dirocted,  must  bavB  aiinihilated 
the  whulc.  At  this  iustnut,  fortimatoly,  tliQ  Hiutgorian  Grenadiers, 
for  whose  Himultiiueoiis  operation  wo  ought  to  have  waited,  wcpo  eeen 
ascendmg  tho  heights  to  etonn  tho  squares.  Thie  obliged  the  enemy 
to  withdraw,  and  to  tdko  vp  a  new  position  nearer  his  reB>orTe8  and 
oncloBod  country. 

*  I  was  mounted  on  my  English  mare,  wlio  extriiiuted  heraol£  liy 
extraordintury  actiTity  :  hut  she  curried  uie  to  tho  enemy,  and  I  should 
infallibly  havQ  been  taken  if  a  Boldier  had  not  mado  a  blow  at  her 
head  witli  the  bntt-end  of  Iub  muskut,  which  frightened  her  so  much 
that  she  turned  liko  r  hare,  and  ran  obliquely  along  the  Line  until 
I  could  find  a  clear  piece  of  gronndj  when  I  snctseeded  in  giving  Ler  ft 
now  direction.  I  fiupposo  upwards  of  a  handrcd  fthota  wore  tired  at 
ns,  of  which  only  one  struck  her — -in  the  neck. 

'  As  soon  aa  the  etiuadrons  could  1)6  reaFEsemblcd,  another  cbftrgo 
was  ordered  ou  the  retiring  eiiuares ;  it  litilQ<l;  and  a  third  also  wnn 
repulsed,  although  sorao  of  Uio  angles  were  pierced.  At  length,  tho 
Bquares  having  nearly  passed  tho  plain  in  retreat,  all  hope  of  malting 
any  impTcasion  was  abandoned.  Tho  enemy  observod  tliia,  and  im- 
prudently changed  their  formation  into  columns  of  march  "without 
taking  any  precaution  to  line  tho  extreme  of  tho  wood  into  which  they 
were  entering,  This  negligence  afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  sudden 
attoek^  which  aueceeded.  Fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken^  and 
Bcverol  hundred  men  massacred.  A  more  cold-blooded  butcheiy  -WSR 
never  perpetratecl. 

'  The  enemy  Imd  the  same  day  attacked  the  HanoTerion  Corps, 
which  was  posted  on  tho  right  of  the  Duke^B  army,  and  had  also  been. 
repulsed ;  but  ou  the  Sunday  fullawiu^  they  made  a  viguroua  nttnok 
on  General  Claii'fait,  who  had  crossed  the  river  Dcule,  and  were  at 
first  succeBaful ;  but  tho  Austriim.s  not  being  able  to  take  possession 
of  Cambraj,  where  tho  enemy  had  rallied,  Clairfait  was  in  hia  ttira 
obliged  to  retire,  and  was  pursued  to  Thielt,  snffering  very  con- 
sidorably.  This  advuntage  was,  however,  counterbalanced  ou  the  I4tb 
\fj  their  defeflt  iu  an  action  with  General  Kaunitz,  posted  noor  Mens, 
who  cut  through  several  thousand  men  and  some  pieces  of  cannon. 

'UouB  boing  thus  secured,  tho  Austrian  army,  commanded  by  tlio 
Gmperor  and  tho  Archduke  Charles,  marched  to  unite  itself  with 
the  Duke  of  York's  anuy,  that  an  offensive  movement  might  be  made 
which,  with  a  co-operation  of  General  Cluirfait,  should  throw  the 
enemy  back  upon  their  own  frontier  line  of  defenco.  The  junction 
having;  been  effected  at  Orchies,  tho  army  marched  in  Bvo  columns. 
The  15th  marched  in  tho  Duke's  column,  composed  of  eii  Rquadrons 
British,  four  of  Hussars,  Boven  battoIionG  British,  Hve  Austrian,  uud 
two  of  Hessians. 

....  *  From  LanQDj,  cutter  leaviag  tho  two  ^'e^uii  \^\fi^<t 
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Ihere,  we  adTaiiced  to  Eoubaii,  -wliera  tho  enemy  were  Btrongly  poeteil, 
The  action  was  Tery  ohstinate,  tliougli  short,  as  they  found  tliBraselvoH 
likely  to  be  turned,  and  so  retired,  ,  ,  . 

'The  flank  battalion  of  Guorits,  supported  by  the  battalion  of  tho 
Ist  Eeglment  of  fliiards,  led  tho  way  through  n  vory  close  conntry. 
On  arriving  in  front  of  Mouveaux,  if,  waa  found  strongly  irtreinehed 
and  paliBodfed.  About  fifteen  hundred  men  defended  the  place  with 
several  pieces  of  camLon.  Tlie  Britieli  guns  having  opened  a  prac- 
ticable entrance,  the  Guards  etormedt  whilo  tho  cavalry  wero  oniered 
to  proceed  at  a  gallop  roiuid  the  work,  and  get  in  the  rear  and  cut  off 
the  flying  enemy.  When  wo  moved,  the  Guards  had  not  got  iutti  tho 
pifloe.  Thc!  ■onomy  wero  still  liring  thuir  cannon  charged  with  grapo 
down  tho  road  lined  with  an  avQuue  of  troes,  and  had  sot  on  fira  a 
houfio  on  tho  roadside.  By  tho  scorching  Hamos  of  thie  we  were 
obliged  to  pass,  as  a  docp  ditch  and  fences  rondt-jed  it  impossible  for 
ns  to  break  off  tho  road  till  we  got  close  to  the  walla.  The  rattling 
of  tho  shot  through  tho  trees,  tho  felling  bi-anchce,  tho  hnrniug  houee, 
thc  huzzas  of  thc  infantry,  and  shouts,  and  roar  and  smoko  of  the 
guns,  with  all  tho  confusion  of  an  assault,  was  a  suhlimo  spectacle  for 
me,  and  excited  all  to  tho  highest  degrco  of  animation.  Tho  French 
kept  their  ground  nmnfnlly,  until  ttoy  saw  iis^  in  spite  of  their  fire, 
wheeling  roimd  tliQ  very  edge  of  thdir  intronchmeute,  when  they  ■ 
deserted  uud  fled.  H 

*The  infanti'y  on  entering  the  town  had  sot  it  on  fire,  and  the 
church  catching  tho  flames  gave  fatal  intelligence  to  tho  distout 
enomy  of  our  succoks  and  position. '  M 

Sir  Robert  goes  on  to  state  by  what  arnvngemeats  the  Duke  of  V 
York  endeavoured  to  secure  his  army  in  thc  positions  which  he 
had  occupied  with  no  very  distinct  idra  of  their  mutual  relations 
to  each  other,  and  how  General  Picliegru,  acting  on  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  fire  at  Mouveauij  marched  30,000  men 
during  the  night,  ai^d  attacked  Turcoing  at  break  of  dav.  Jt 
appears  from  his  account  that  the  column  of  the  Allied  Army, 
wliich  was  the  immediate  object  of  this  attack,  suffered  most 
geverely,  and  owed  its  preservation  in  the  end  rather  to  want  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  its  assailants  than  to  its  own  combinations  ; 
that  at  one  time  it  was  surroundeil  by  five  times  its  own  numbers, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  gallantry  and  self-possession,  it  lost  the 
whole  of  its  artillery,  tliough  its  loss  was  in  other  respects  com- 

Cralively  stoail,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had 
en  placed.  At  one  moment  the  Duke  of  York  was  cut  oiF. 
*  With  great  difficulty,'  says  Sir  Robert,  '  and  attended  only  by  a, 
few  dragoons,  be  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  General  Otto's 
columa'  To  the  extreme  vigour  with  which  that  officer  attacked 
the  enemy,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion  in  the  Duke's  favour, 
may  be  justly  attributed  the  preservation  of  any  part  of  Hi*  Royal, 
Highness**  division. 
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The  village  of  Templeuve  was  in  part  the  scene  of  a  granil 
rettcrionary  movement,  whicli  almost  immediatelj  succeeded  tile 
arrival  of  the  Austrian  army.  On  the  22nd  of  May  Templeuve 
was  attacked  sucrcsslullv  hy  the  Frenrh,  wlio,  as  it  was  statrd, 
had  om?  liuntlrcd  and  ton  thonjjntid  inon  agiLiiist  eighty  thoiisand 
of  l!ic  Allies.  Tlic  manifest  object  of  the  former  was  to  pass  the 
Scheldt,  and  to  invest  Tournay.  The  battle  wliich  ensued  was 
remarkable  for  its  musketry  fire,  and  its  continuance,  with  one 
short  intL-rmission,  for  twelve  hours.  TliuugK  the  Austrians 
heharcd  with  great  resolution,  they  were  much  exhausted  about 
4 o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  'little  brigade'  of  Knglish 
despatched  to  their  relief  appeared  on  the  field  of  action,  and 
Stepping  tliTough  their  ranks  'into  the  rain  of  fire  that  poured  as 
they  appeared/  pressed  'with  iuQexible  intrepidity'  to  the 
charge,  and  forced  the  panic-atricken  enemy^  'column  tumbling 
baek  upon  column,'  into  a  general  retreat.  The  dinner^  of  which 
Pichcgru  and  his  staff  were  partaking  when  this  attack  was 
uiadt,  became  a  prize  Co  the  victorious  brig'ade.  Seven  pieces  of 
cannon  and  several  hundred  prisoners  were  also  taken.  The 
French  themselves  admitted  a  total  loss  of  14,00(1  men,  and  on 
the '  side  of  the  allies  tbe  loss  could  hardly  have  been  less 
dian  goon. 

Sir  Robert,  who  rode  over  the  field  of  liattle  next  morning, 
describes  in  vivid  colours  the  horrors  which  he  witnessed  there. 
He  mentions  in  ]>articiilar  the  evidences  of  two  appalling  in- 
cidents, as  pictures  illustrative  nf  war.  The  one  is  steeped  in 
domestic  affliction  of  the  saddest  kind ;  the  other  exhibits 
military  slaughter  on  a  scale  of  appalling  magnitude.  Both  are 
well  calculated  to  plead  the  cau&e  of  peace^  and  to  impress  on 
Oar  minds  at  what  cost  our  taste  for  warlike  glory  may  be  too 
often  gratified.  The  Austrians  had  opened  a  battery  of  twelve 
guns  upon  a  column  of  eighteen  hundred  French,  who  were 
densely  entangled  in  an  orchard  of  which  the  nutlet  was  very 
small.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  headless  bodies  were  counted 
by  Wilson  himself^  midst  'trees  and  branches  indented  or 
covered  with  the  smashed  bones  and  brains.' 

From  this  disgusting  spnctarle  he  turns  with  pride  to  the 
intrepid  bravery  of  the  *  little  brigade/  and  states  for  its  glorifica- 
tion in  what  manner  the  Emperor  of  Austria  did  justice  to  the 
prowess  it  had  displayed  at  ao  important  a  moment  ;  the  more 
remarkably,  as  '  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were  recruits  from 
the  gaols,  sent  out  in  such  a  state  of  equipment  as  to  excite 
shame  and  derision,'  He  goes  on  to  sav  that  '  Even  the  recruits 
sent  to  tlie   Light  Dragoons  came  oul^  in  many  instances^  with 
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anflrnxK  jnt'keti,  and  without  boolSf  tHose  who  sent  them  pre- 
kitiiiinir  timt  llif-v  ini}j;)it  Ijc  fitted  out  from  the  dead  men's  kits, 
an  if  llii^  (■(Tcc'ls  of  the  slain  were  rcg^ularly  cullected  iind  stored.' 

Thtwcr  rwiijirlis  aie  little  i-alculatcd  to  raise  our  ctjnceptions  of 
llic  ntunner  iti  which  the  ilptails  of  our  military  administration 
wiTP  rurrifd  out  in  the  beginnings  of  our  great  wars  with  France  ■ 
towjinU  tht.'  end  of  the  last  century.  But  the  shortcoming  of  our  I 
j}(*ople  at  home  had  the  ciTcct  of  placing  in  stronger  lights,  as 
(iiir  lUithnr  justly  intimates,  the  devQted  tbrtitude  with  which  the 
Ih'itititi  Boldicr  in  general  maintained  the  glory  of  his  country, 
thuugli  tiic  vice  of  drunkenness  prevailed  to  a  most  discreditable 
extfnl,  with  thr  natural,  perhaps  even  necessary,  consequence  of 
frptiucnt  puiilshrnenta  among  the  men,  which  were  not  the  more 
cdiiyiii^r'  wIhti  ndjud^od  by  oHiccrs  who  but  too  often  exhibited 
in  rlicir  own  pcrsims  examples  of  the  same  excess. 

VVc  I'Jinniit  dcmbt  that  abuses  and  mismanagement  of  this  kind 
have  long,  with  an  occasional  exception  iwrhaps,  ceased  to 
afl'iH't  the  Mclfare  and  efficiency  of  our  army;  tbat  gaols  are  no 
Ion(;fr  depots  fur  tha  recruiting  sergeant,  that  drunkenness  u 
nilliff  controlled  by  moral  repression  than  by  the  bnlbords,  an^d 
tluit  ulliccrs  cnllcrl  upon  to  exercise  judicial  authority  over  the 
nifU  »vliitm  they  command  have  now  to  act  under  regulations 
which  impose  a  sufhcient  weight  of  responsibility.  It  is  well, 
nevertheless,    to    bear    in    mind    the    mistaken    and   disgraceful 

<ition>  of  a  preceding  generation,  with  the  twofold  view  of 
lutly  oppreciating  the  dangers  which  we  have  surmounted^  and 
of  guarding  our  improvements  against  any  eventual  tendencies 
to  fresh  neglect, 

llie  campaign  was  now  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  The  latest 
inciilrnts  notict^d  by  5!ir  Robert  VViUon  are  the  retirement  of  the 
Fn'mh  *  beyond  die  Waal,'  the  success  of  a  sortie  made  by  "the 
\h{\i '  fifun  Niuieguen,  the  defence  of  the  river-passage  by  British 
troops  till  Jflmmrv,  1705,  and  the  march  of  our  whole  force  into 
Cirimanv  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  Holland  could  not  possibly 
be  pvescrvetl  to  the  Allies.  The  'enterprise  being  abandoned,* 
Sir  Robert  embarked  for  E^glnnd,  and  'theI5th*  joined  the 
dep6t  at  Croydon  in  Febmr.ry,  i7y6. 

Our  v<v,i;h<ul  Lieutenant  soim  afterwards  obtained  a  troop  by 
jiurth  ue,  and,  a  year  later,  the  hand  of  a  young  lady  by  marriage. 
The  bride,  Miss  Jemima  Bi-lford,  was  remarkable  tor  her  beauti". 

In    the    short    campaign    of   the   Heldcr    fresh    honours  were 

achieved  bv  the  15th  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  and  Capt«itt 

Wilson  took  (wrt  in  all  its  engagements.    He  relumed  tu  Englaod 

oqIt  when  the  cxiiedittun  tms  recalled.     We  next  find  him  on 
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Ilis  way  (o  join  Lord  Minto  at  Vienna ;  and  afterwards,  having 
been  sent  to  the  Austrian  armv  in  Italy,  he  appears  to  bave 
visltetl  several  of  the  principal  cities  in  that  glorious  pcnijisula  ^ 
and  then,  aftrr  toot-hinj;  siicccssiveH'  ^t  Mussina,  Syracuse,  and 
iMalta,  to  have  embarked  at  the  last-mentioned  p]acc  for  Egypt, 

The  narrative  of  this  terraqueous  journey  has  the  advantage  of 
being  g'iven  by  our  young  hero  in  his  own  lancruage-  To  the 
truthful  and  lively  character  of  autobiog^rnphy  it  adds  those  tinges 
of  colouring,  tlwse  touches  of  self-apjiroval,  whjch  sometimes 
jirovoke  a  smile  without  impairing  seriously  tlie  rnader's  estimate 
of  his  author's  merit.  There  is  no  lack  of  adventure  or  peril. 
Torrents,  storms,  and  robbers  unite  with  the  French  and  the 
Turks  to  give  our  traveller  a  lively  successitin  of  moving  acci- 
(llents  and  hairbreadth  estapes.  We  cannot  affurd  to  tran]ifer  stirh 
paiticulars,  however  amusing,  to  our  own  pages;  but  wc  readily 
do  justice  to  the  brilliant  and  amiable  qualities  displayed  by 
Captain,  or,  it  may  hcy  by  Major  Wilson  at  this  as  at  other  periods 
of  his  liife.  He  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  enterprisej  and,  inani- 
feata  on  every  proper  occasioii  that  mixture  of  courage,  persc- 
TErance,  kind  feeling,  and  humanity,  which  we  love  to  recognise 
in  our  countryroea,  whether  they  are  called  to  the  duties  of  the 
field  ifl  war,  or  to  the  exciting  hazards  of  foreign  travel  in  time 
of  peace.  His  vhh  at  Messina  tn  Monsieur  Dolomieu,  in  prison 
there,  exhibits  the  goodness  of  liis  heart  in  striking  colours,  M. 
Dolomieu  was  a  French  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  scientific 
attainments,  who,  in  the  year  17!,*^,  had  been  sent  to  Egypt  with 
Dinon  and  other  members  of  the  Institute  ;  nnd  who,  on  Ids 
return  voyage  to  Europe,  had  been  arrested  at  Tareiito  hy  com- 
mand of  tlie  reigning  King  of  Naples  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
at  Messina.  The  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  land  was 
deemed  insufficient  to  entitle  him  to  indulgence.  He  was  not 
released  before  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1800, 

We  partake  of  our  traveller's  satisfaction  whAi  he  makes  good 
his  claim  to  the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa  ;  and  also  when,  in  taking 
leave  of  Baron  Thngut  at  Vienna,  he  draws  a  flood  of  kimbiess 
from  the  old  statesman's  ej'es.  But  we  cannot  quite  agree  with 
him,  when  he  qualifies  the  city  of  Rome  as  'a  vevy  bad  one,' 
with  '  nothing  hut  its  antiquities  to  claim  any  person's  regard,* 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  as  an  object  of  *  disappointment,'  and 
the  'famous  Vatican'  as  *a  poor  building/  with  this  remarkable 
conelusion,  that  '  in  seven  hours  he  saw  everything  worth  seeing, 
and  *  never  wished  to  return  for  closer  scrutiny.' 

Till!  next  scene  of  action  was  Egypt;  one  which  proved  a  new 
field  of  glory  to  the  British  arms.  Sir  Rtjhert  Wilson  hiis  himself 
recorded  their  success  in  a  separate  work,  which  increased  ttv^ 
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reputation  at  the  time,  but  wbicTi  does 
immediate  nolic&  on  the  present  occasion. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September  he  left  Egypt  in  the 
*  Pique/  commanded  by  Captain  Young;;  he  landed  in  Malta,  at 
Toulon,  anil  at  Mnrseincs,  passed  through  Paris,  and  finally 
reached  Dover  on  the  22nd  of  Dceembcr,  1801.  At  Malta  he 
mt't  the  news  of  peace.  At  T<julan  he  fell  in  with  Fourier, 
one  of  the  French  garans,  recently  in  Egypt,  and  from  Fourier 
he  *  heard  much  of  Buonaparte,  esjwcially  his  reasons  for  the 
ma&sacre  of  Jaffa,  and  for  poisoning  his  own  sick  at  Acre.*  Sir 
Robert's  convictions  of  the  reality  of  these  deplorable  acts  hare 
since  been  given  to  the  world,  and  the  language  attributed  to 
M.  Fourier  is  itself  an  admUsinn  of  their  truth*  Speaking-  of 
public  opinion  at  that  time  in  France,  he  remarks  that  *  royalty 
Las  friends  everywhere  in  this  country, — that  is  to  say,  a 
monarchy  chosen  by  the  people  themselves/  'Lyons/ he  says, 
whoa  there,  'is  one  mournful  mass  of  ruins;  overj-thing',  that 
was  once  grand  or  ornamental,  levelled  to  the  earth,  all  the  houses 
rilled  with  bullets  ;  ni>  activity,  and  all-pervading-  glfwm.* 
.  His  patriotic  raptures  on  landing  in  Eng-lnnd  appear  to  have 
been  heightened  by  the  unfavourable  impressinns  which  he  tookJ 
of  Paris,  during  his  short  stay  in  that  city.  After  passings  a  just  ■ 
eulogium  on  its  hotels,  its  palaces,  and  its  public  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  he  adds,  '  But  Paris  has  not  a  street  so  goml  as  our  Cheap- 
side  ;  all  are  narrow,  dirty,  unpaved  ;  the  houses  old  and  mean  in 
general,  the  shops  without  brillianry,  and  the  tout  ensem^k  bear- 
ing a  strong  resemblance  to  the  worst  parts  of  the  City  of  London.' 
Had  he  livetl  to  see  Paris  in  its  present  state  of  marvellous  splen- 
dour and  mag-nificence,  his  generous  spirit  wnuld  have  gloried  in 
doing  justice  to  the  successive  Govoromenis,  which,  differing 
■  In  So  mauv  other  respects,  have  lalioured  to  outdo  each  other  in 
'cxtendixig,  impv>ving,  and  embel]ishiiig  the  capital  of  France; 
in  providing  for  the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants;  and  also  in 
protecting  liem  from  the  effects  of  hostile  invasion  or  j>opulaT 
discontent. 

During;  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  of  peace  introduced  by 
the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  at  Amipijs,  and  for  more  than 
ktwo  years  after  the  rcncM-al  of  war,  Sir  Robert's  active  mind 
"both  sought  and  sometiiues  found  a  vent  in  literary  publicationSi 
or  endeavours  to  serve  the  country  in  Parliament,  in  diplomacy,  or^ 
as  befure,  in  the  military  depttrtment.  He  offered  his  services 
to  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  was  talked  of  for  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  and  he  also  applied  to  Count  Woronzow  with  the 
view  of  taking  service  in  the  Russian  army.  This  period  of 
uncertainty  was  at  length  closed  by  his  being  allowed  to  purchase 
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a.  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  in  tlie  IDtb  Light  Dragoons,  and  to  ex- 
change into  the  20th,  wliich  formed  part  of  an  expedition  under 
the  cominELiid  of  ISir  David  Baird^  whom  he  joined  at  Cork  on  the 
27tli  of  August,  1805. 

The  principal  incidents  wliich  attended  the  execution  of  his 
militaiy  dulios,  or  wlitch  t-aitie  under  his  notice  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope— the  main  object  of  Sir  David's  expedition — or  on 
liii  voyages  thither  and  back,  arc  recorded  with  muck  character- 
istic liveliness  and  power  gf  description  by  his  own  pen.  He  met 
eren  with  more  th&u  iis  usual  trials  at  sea,  and  was  witness  of  a. 
sad  disaster  which  befell  the  e:!i:pedition  on  a  reef  or  range  of 
islands,  called  the  Roccas^  not  far  from  the  land^  off  Rio  Granada. 
Among  the  ships  which  foundered  or  went  to  pieces  in  the  surf 
UM  the  'King  George,'  with  General  Vorke  on  board,  and  the 
veBftel  in  which  Wilson  was  sailing  had  a  marvellous  escape.  Of 
liii  landing  in  Saldanha  Bay  he  writes: — 

'The  wind  blew  a  Tery  heavy  gale,  eo  that  no  boats  eonld  reach 
the  Qfiuol  place  of  debarkation,  four  miles  distant,  find  I  was  oixlerod 
to  land  in  tho  open  bay.  At  thrt'o  o'clock  tho  signal  was  elevated 
for  casting  off  from  tho  ships,  and  1  in  a  mau-of-warB  boat,  vnth 
Newland  in  her,  and  towiug  oui  longboat  with  ten  horses,  boro  up 
for  the  fihore.  Expert  management  wob  rctj^uircd,  as  tho  gusts  ivero 
hmricaDcer  ^nd  I  cotild  not  help  feeling  again  that  the  elements  wore 
not  in  imiaon  with  my  fortune ;  bo  much  persecution  as  I  have 
experienced  frum  winds  and  waves  is  rentarkablo/ 

Wilson  sonn  wearied  of  the  Cape  of  Torments^  He  had 
friends  in  office ;  and  wc  find  Lim  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1806^  embarking  at  Yarmouth  on  board  the  'Astraea'  frigate, 
with  directions  to  proceed  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Hutchinson,  then 
going  on  a  mission  to  Berlin.  Tlie  Hrst  point  of  destination  was 
Daatzic.  Copenhagen  was  the  intermediate  resting-place.  A 
voyage  in  the  deptih,  of  winter  by  the  Sleeve,  the  Cattegat,  and 
the  Baltic  was  sure  to  be  attended  with  gales  of  wind,  if  not  with 
tempests  and  perilous  di&astrrs.  The  misiston  had  its  full  share 
of  these  troubles;  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  destined  to  undergo  an  almost  unremittitig 
persecution  from  wind  and  wave.  The  *  Aatraea'  had  to  contend 
with  desi>erate  weather  in  the  North  Sea.  She  got  ashore,  and 
was  all  but  wrecked  within  sight  of  the  little  island  of  Anholt. 

The  escape  from  this  danger  was  foHowed  by  a  visit  to  Cron- 
hcrg  Castle,  and  tho  capital  of  Denmark,  Sir  Robert  was  much 
pleased  with  the  buildings  and  society  of  Cypeuhagen,  The 
Danes  had  forgiven  our  bombardincnt  by  Nelson,  a:id  every 
one  *  »tTOve  to  treat'  the  English  party  'with  distinction.'  The 
cvuntry  wa»   in  a  critical   position,  and,  ovfin^  \^i  xfe^c  ^e&.'t. 
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continental  successes  of  the  French,  was,  though  uaconst-iously, 
on  tlic  eve  of  tliat  second  collisiun  witli  our  furcps  whkli  teriiii- 
natetl  in  tlie  abtlurtion  of  the  Danish  Hect^  and  tlie  submission 
oi  Denmark  to  the  aggressivo  pulicj  of  I'lanre,  Sninp,  ivhu 
cnug'bl  a  view  of  tbe  toming  sbaJuivg,  contrasted  the  fortunes 
of  their  country  with  those  of  England.  '  Ynu/  said  they  to 
their  gupsts,  '  go  abroad  to  fight  fur  the  honour  of  your  country. 
Our  husbanils  and  children  must  soon  sustain  an  unpqunl  fight 
OH  their  own  soil  for  their  native;  land/  It  is  pai'ticularly  interest- 
ing at  this  moment  to  read  sut:h  passages  as  the  folKiwing : — 

'  I  was  much  siui>riscd  nt  tbo  conditioD  of  their  ti-oopa,  M-bom  I 
little  Qxpccted  to  find  very  well  eomposedj  cqui|"ipcd,  and  clothed. 
The  CroTiVa-Pnaco  has  given  much  attention  to  tho  amiy^  aud  he  can 
bring  into   tbe  field   eeventy   thon&and  men,  exclwBive   of  tbe   best 

modelled  militia  in  Europe Tho  time  ie  approaching  when 

tlitre  may  he  occasion  to  employ  theee  forces — Derivtayk  mi.tit  jighi 
ftr  fall'  .  .  .  ,  '  Tho  more  I  see  of  thb  place  the  more  I  am  cou- 
.vinced  that  Denmark  bae  not  yet  boen  aufficiuntly  eBtimated  oa  a 

power.' 'A   guard   of  cavalry  ie   at   this  instant  passing. 

Their  appointments  are  very  good,  and  the  horses  bettor  tban  aro 
common  on  tho  Continent/  .....  'Tho  town  ie,  indc&d,  a  RUperb 
assemhljLgo  of  buildings,  and  I  have  not  yet  bccai  ablo  to  dintover  a. 
bod  street  or  an  alloy.'  .....  '  Yesterday  wo  eaw  the  bormcks  for 
the  uailors,  who  ore  all  registered,  imd  havo  houses  to  dwoll  in  with 
their  famUiofi  during  thuif  lives :  an  ndmitablo  institution^  and  one 
wluch  might  be  introduced  with  much  benefit  to  our  Hi^amon  iu 
England.' 

After  some  further  struggling  with  salt  water,  I-ord  Hutchin- 
son and  his  party  landed  at  Dantzic,  and  stramhled  overland  by 
Wretched  roads  to  Konigabcrg,  where  the  Prussian  Court  was 
then  residing  under  circumstances  of  great  deprcssloa  ftnd 
anxiety, 

'Every  apwtment,  however  mean,  is  crowded  with  noble  fngitives, 
and  the  streets  are  ail  bustle ;  but  oveiything  ig  pack^  up,  and  tho 
toyal  party  nro  prepared  for  mure  distant  £i(^ht.  It  is  a  sad  scene  \ 
but  Boldiorg  must  not  ^efIeet^  nad  a  beautiful  wommi  in  misfortune 
(the  Queen  of  I'msaia)  should  animate  to  enterprise  instead  of  being 
a  eanse  cif  melancholy  dcpreesiun.  So  thoaght  and  felt  tho  nobler 
of  Hungary,  and  Maria  Thercsfi  ix-tricved  tlio  fortimcs  of  her  houBo." 

The  last  day  of  December  left  Sir  Kolrcrt  stlU  at  Konigsbcrg 
preparing  to  join  the  Russian  army,  but  detained  by  the  want  of 
exact  informationj  ami  ignorant,  till  news  arrived,  to  what  point 
It  would  be  best  for  him  to  direct  his  course.  He  dismisses  the 
old  year  with  these  words  'This  Is  tlie  last  day  of  the. year: 
(1806,)  What  a  year  of  woe  it  has  been  for  Prussia,  and  what 
aq  eventful  one  for  me,  who,  in  thnt  sjiate,  have  been  in  three 
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quarters  of  the  world ! '  He  was  alrentl y  in  presence  nf  that 
disastrous  period  whicL,  uslierpj  in  with  hope,  briglitened  by 
contrast  with  recent  calamities,  and  justified  at  first  by  the 
resolute  conduct  of  Russia,  the  increased  strength  of  her  armies, 
and  their  brilliant  victory  at  Preussisch  Eytau,  to  say  nothing'  of 
the  embarrassiTtent  and  partia,!  retreat  of  the  Freneh  under 
Napoleon, — comprised  in  the  few  succeeding^  months  tlie  fall  of 
Dantzic,  the  crushing;  battle  of  Friedland,  the  humiliating  peace 
ofTilsitj  war  between  Russia  and  England,  wor  between  Eng* 
land  and  Turkey,  nur  wretched  expeditions  to  Egypt  and  South 
America,  our  still  mnre  wretched  party-quarrels  at  home,  and 
finally  the  sad  necessity  of  carrying  away  from  Copenhagen  with 
sangaiaary  violence  the  navy  of  a  power  at  peace  with  us.  He 
was  destined  to  be  an  eyewitness  of  military  sufferings  and 
military  cunHicts  quite  as  severe,  and  on  a  much  wider  scale 
than  those  lately  exhibited  in  the  Danish  Duchies,  to  behold  in 
person  the  disastrous  and  degrading  consequences  of  discordant 
counsels  and  unskilful  stratcgy,^ — ^the  abject  submission  on  one 
side^  the  scornful  dictation  on  the  other,  the  shameless  hypocrisy 
on  both, — and  afterwards  to  be  himself  the  bearer  tf>  his  Goveru- 
jnent  of  that  hostile  announcement  with  which  their  late  ally 
was  compelled  by  his  unsparing  vanquisher  to  crown  his  own 
disgrace. 

From  the  first  days  of  January  almost  to  its  close  our  adven- 
turous soldier  was  at  Memel.  This  small  town  was  crowded 
with  ofiicerSj  courtiers,  and  distinguished  ladie%  partaking,  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  their  native  land,  the  adverse  fortunes  of 
their  fugitive  Sovereign  and  his  lovely,  high-minded  Queen. 
It  was  tile  depth  of  winter,  Konigsbcrg  was  threatened  by  the 
French,  the  Russinns  were  not  ready  for  lactive  operations,  and 
what  little  remained  of  Prussian  vitality  appeared  to  rest  oQ 
General  Lcstocq,  the  fortress  of  Dantzic,  and  some  few  names 
like  those  of  Hardenberg,  Stein,  and  Blucher.  Whoever  looked 
sanguinely  to  England  Was  Subjected  to  a  long  train  of  disap- 
pointments ;  and  whether  the  fate  of  Kurope  was  consigned  to 
the  generalship  of  Kamcnskoi,  of  Uuxhowden,  or  of  Beningsen, 
it  was  difficult  for  any  intelligent  observer  to  look  forward  with- 
out painful  misgivings.  Alucb  exasperation  prevailed  among 
the  nations  kept  down,  and  too  frequently  insulted  by  their 
pitiless  invaders ;  but  the  strong  hand  was  too  much  for  tbe 
resentful  spirit,  and  tlie  hour  of  national  retribution  had  not  yet 
struck. 

Beningsen'a  success  at  Pultusk  obtained  for  him  the  chief 
command  of  the  army.  It  was  presumed  that  he  would  not  rush 
prematurely  into  the  hazards  of  a  general  enga^emeul.    "fti^atiTia^ 
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parte  faimself  would   seem    to    have   related   lii»  chamctenstic 
vigour     Sickness  among  bis  troops,  the  horrible  slate  of  thefl 
ToadSf  the   slowness  of  the  Polish   insurrpetion,  the  fickleness  of " 
Austrian  policv,  and  symptoms  of  a  longing  for  peace  in  France, 
were  enough  to  account  for  this  unusual  languor.     Meanwhile 
the  Russian  army  was  receiving'  continual  reinforcements;  even 
the  Friigslans  made  some  desultory  movements  towards  a  revival ; 
and,  with  spring'  in  prospect,  and  their  Queen  as  the  centre  of 
attraction,  the  society  of  Memel  was  animated  enough  to  alTuril 
Wilson    and    his    agreeable   messjnaCes  a    fair   amount   of   dis-  _ 
traction.  ■ 

On  the  first  day  of  February  they  reached  the  head-quarterj  ^ 
of  General  Bening^sen,  and  were  lod^d  in  his  house.  They 
occupied  the  very  room  *  where  Berntidntte  had  slept  a  few  nights 
before,  and  in  which  all  his  bag-gage  had  been  taken  by  ilie 
Russians.'  Dark  nig"hts,  bad  weather,  rickety  sledg-es,  frequent 
alarms,  and  danger  of  being  mistaken  by  die  Cossacks,  gave 
more  interest  than  pleasure  to  their  new  position.  Sir  Rubert 
Was  soon  on  horseback  ;  and  his  description  of  the  Russian  army, 
as  he  rode  round  it,  may  be  g'iven  in  his  own  words : — 

*  Never,  in  my  life,'  he  Baya,  ■  did  I  behold  euch  a  martial  apectaelo. 
The  countenances  and  figurea  of  the  men  remindod  mo  of  the  descrip- 
tion  of  tho  Mucedoniui  vefcerans;  and  when  wo  look^td  at  tho  ground 
covered  with  snow,  their  only  resting-place,  the  aky  driven  with  a 
fierce  south-east  hla£t  their  only  tanupy'-whcn  we  roooUected  that 
these  men  had  been  gathered  from  tlio  most  remote  regions  of  the 
glube,  and  had  just  performed  a  march  of  twenty-K^iglit  diiye  without 
any  interval  of  repose,  I  could  not  but  admire  and  hi>p6.  Eighty 
thousand  mon  and  five  hundred  and  forty -six  pieces  of  cannon  cruwned 
the  position/ 

The  battle  of  IVeusaisch  Eyiau  was  close  at  hand  to  test  the 
mettle  of  this  army.  Napoleon  commanded  in  person.  His  station, 
while  forming  a  column  of  attack,  was  behind  the  church.  The 
Russians  lost  12,000  men  killed  and  woundetl.  The  losa  of  the 
French  was  much  greater,"  Fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  made 
prisoners,  and  eighteen  of  their  standards  were  captured.  Lar^ 
reinioreements  joined  the  Russian  camp  almost  immediately 
afterwards.  The  French  are  described  as  being  in  a  *  miserable 
Condition,'  discontented  and  dispirited.  They  were,  neverthe- 
less, advancing  in  spite  of  their  losses  ;  and  they  took  advantage 
of  tbeir  enemy's   strategic  relinquishment  of  the  field  to  claim  a 

*  &r  Rgbert  %tjs,  subsequeallj/,  that  the  French  bnd  3&,<HI0,  anil  the  IfuniiiUK 
lA fiOO,  honde  evmb'tt.  The  Due  il'i  Ft^s^niBC  saj's  in  hit 'SoavEsiirs  MiFitair«ft' 
(PariA,  IHrjt),  liiAI  tbv  Freuch  liad  ti^ii  lliorisaDil  Hnil  the  [tu&sian^  ibirly  itKiiisMiit 
hon  d*  comiioi ;  but  he  buys  ihat  ihc  Fnocb  army  was  '  consiilei  itMy  weakeued.' 
Tbejr  couDted  eixt;  thoosud  abHatMS,  *  almoK  all  of  th«in  inaraud«n  '  (p.  isd.) 
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victory  in  the  recent  battle.  The  Cossack*  were  very  successful ; 
and,  in  ^neral,  fortune  smiled  on  the  Russians  in  many  of  their 
partial  encounters  with  the  French. 

At  so  anxious  and  awful  a  time  it  must  have  amused  the 
Russians  to  learn,  from  an  order  of  the  day  issued  by  Buonaparte 
when  he  left  Preussisch  Eyiau,  that  he  had  '  driven  them  behind 
the  Pregel,  captured  sixty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  sixteen 
standards,  and  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  forty  thousand  soldiers. 
....  The  ramparts  of  Kbnigsberg  alone  saved  the  fugitives.' 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  Emperor  Alexander  flnade  his 
appearance  at  head-quarters,  and  news  arrived  of  a  change  of 
Ministry  in  London.  Both  these  events  were  accepted  as  of  good 
omen  to  the  cause  of  Europe.  In  the  following  month  the  sur- 
render of  Dantzic  cast  a  damp  on  the  spirits  of  all  who  wished 
well  to  that  cause,  and  deep  regret  was  felt  that  no  effort  to 
save  so  important  a  fortress  had  been  made  by  the  British 
Government 

Sir  Robert  takes  pride  in  showing  that  war  has  its  amusements 
as  well  as  its  fatigues  and  horrors.  Whatever  turns  up  for  the 
day,  his  spirits  are  never  at  fault : — 

'  Yesterday  morning,'  he  says,  '  General  Flatow  and  several  of  us 
went  to  dine  at  Wartembei^  with  General  Enoring,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  Tolstoy  and  arranging  some  offensive  operations. 
We  were  escorted  along  the  line  of  videttes  by  the  Cossacks. 

*  At  Wartraiberg  wo  dined  somptuonaly  and  animatedly,  for  we  had 
music,  singing,  and  torrents  of  champagne. 

'  We  left  in  high  spirits  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  after 
travelling  six  miles  we  stopped  at  the  quarters  of  Ilavoiakoi,  Greneral 
of  Cossacks.  We  were  received  hy  a  buid  of  music,  and  on  entering 
the  room  we  saw  sixteen  extremely  well-dressed  girls,  many  of  them 
very  pretty.  It  appeared  to  me  as  an  enchanted  castle.  I  could 
not  comprehend  that  within  two  miles  of  the  enemy,  at  a  solitary 
house  in  a  Cossack  quarter,  such  a  society  could  be  collected.  The 
fiddles  struck  up,  and  Polish  dances,  mdtzes,.  Scotch  and  Cossack 
dances  were  called  for  in  rapid  succession.  The  Hetman  himself  led 
of^  to  the  admiration  of  tho  company.' 

The  scene  changes  quickly  enough.  General  Platow  was 
ordered  to  attack  the  enemy. 

'  Three  regiments  of  infantry,  three  of  dragoons,  ten  of  Cossacks, 
snd  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  form  the  strong  of  our  column,  and 
the  chief  attack  will  be  directed  l)y  us.'  '  At  ten  o'clock  we  left  our 
dancing  hall the  attack  is  to  commence  at  daybreak. 

'  I  cannot  desist  without  noticing  an  incident  that  has  something 
of  the  comic  mingled  with  its  tn^c  oharalcter.  The  Oossacks  in  our 
neighbourhood  observed  that  the  enemy  every  day  made  fires  in  a 
particular  spot,  which  during  the  night  they  a\iULdQiM&.  Itcnn.  t*- 
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CATition.  Tliey  beg  fc  eh^  from  tlie  artillery ;  thoy  bniy  it  undop 
tLo  omb^i-14  diiriug  the  time  in  wtiich  the  post  i»  withdravm :  in  tha 
niorning  they  liirk  in  the  environs :  the  pickets  adviLDCc ;  they  re- 
kindle their  firos,  imJ  boil  their  kettles,  ivbilo  thoy  etrotcli  theni- 
Holrea  around  the  damon  Gflsking  a  fatal  ehmibcr.  An  cxjilosion  is 
hcBrd, — the  Cossacks  rush  forfliLrd, — the  French  fly,  leaving  thoir  Bnua 
and  eix  mangled  cartasos  of  their  countrymen.' 

It  is  now  the  7th  of  June.  Tho  great^  the  decisive  battle  off 
Friedland  was  to  come  off  in  a  few  days,  It  was  preceded  by 
sundry 'strategic  niovenicnts  on  both  sides,  aeconipanied  widi 
many  vicissitudes,  and  in  one  instance  with  a  hf>avy  loss  to  both 
armies,  hut  miich  greAter  to  the  French  tlmn  to  tlie  Russians. 
Bening'sen  was  the  first  to  advance.  Tiic  Aller  and  Passarjtre 
wtre  to  be  crossed,  Giitstadt,  the  advanced  jioint  of  the  French 
position,  was  to  be  cut  off.  The  French  had  the  Vistula  behind 
them.  Plutow  divided  one  of  the  columns  of  attack.  Wilson 
was  with  him.  After  obtaining  some  important  advantages — 
taking  Giitstadt  and  capturing  Mar^^ha!  Ney's  baggage — the 
se%'eral  advancpd  columns  retired.  The  French  manoeuvred, 
with  occasional  checks  and  some  considerable  losses,  but  atiU 
advancing.  Prince  Bagrathion  antl  his  division  had  to  sustain 
the  heaviest  pressure.  His  p4>sitIou  wt\s  at  one  time  carried,  to 
tlie  imminent  peril  of  the  whole  Russian  army.  The  French 
grenadiers  were,  however,  driven  back  at  the  puttit  of  the  bayonet 
by  Prince  GortchakofTs  division^  and  by  eleven  at  night  the 
firing  bad  ceased.  ^ 

We  now  use  Sir  Robert's  own  words: —  V 

*  The  next  morning  at  daj-diEwn  thu  two  armiee  were  seen  drawn 
up  At  long  camton-i^ot  diijtaui:e  in  kittle  iirniy,  and  tho  rising  huu 
"beaming  upon  the  arms  gave  bt;aiity  to  tho  scene.  But,  Almighty 
God !  what  a  eijectacle  did  the  Jicld  of  battlo  tiiliibit ! 

'  During  the  night  tho  deivcl  and  wounded  had  been  stripped,  nud 

BGveral  thouBand  naked  bodies  covcrod  tho  siulfacc  so  cloeo  that  & 

'lLor9e  could   scarcely   he   directed   through   without   stepping   upon, 

a  carciiso  -  and  such  carcufles !  the  grcBtcr  pRX-t  grenadiers — bodies  of 

men  of  the  6nest  mould  that  the  fancy  can  portray. 

'  The  eye  eickcnod  at  the  sight,  and  the  heart  coiJd  not  but  fool 
stricken  as  the  wretched  French  wounded  implored  death  as  a  relief 
from  tho  passers-by. 

'  I  estinmtQ,  and  I  am  certain  without  exaggeration,  that  tliis  battle 
cost  the  French  twelve  thousand  men,  and  the  Russians  seven  thou- 
sand, tho  greater  part  of  whom  lay  in  a  piece  of  hmd  not  abova 
eight<.ieu  acres  in  length  by  one  in  depth.' 

After  some  firing  by  the  tirailleurs  and  artillery,  both  armtcs 
fell  back,  the  French  appearing  to  have  design*  on  Konigsberg, 
for  the  defence  of  which  General   Kamiiiskoi  was  detached,  to 
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co-operate  with  General  Lestocq.  The  Ruasiaa  cominander-in- 
ch'wi  passed  the  night  of  the  l3th  at  Friedln-ml.  Wilson  was 
tliere  too. 

At  foui'  next  moruing  the  cannonade  began.  Two  Hussinn 
divisions  were  thrown  across  the  Aller.  Out  of  this  movement 
grew  the  battle.  The  Russians  were  ill-placed,  and  their 
number  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men.  They  were  never- 
iheiess  successful  on  the  whole  till  late  in  tlie  forenoon,  when 
the  French,  bcino;  reinlorced^  pushed  forward  agnin  with  fresh 
vigour.  Later,  Napoleon  himself  arrived  with  his  army.  The 
Russians  hod  already  lost  'near  twelve  thousand  men,'  several 
gpnerals,  and  many  officers,  The  French  advanced  in  superior 
numbers,  and  witli  an  immense  artillery.  The  Russians  retired 
fighting  most  galLiotiv  tn  the  bridge^  which  they  rocrossed  and 
burnt.  They  cairted  oil"  with  them  every  standard  nnd  every 
gun,  with  the  exception  of  nineteen,  part  of  which  went  into  the 
river.  Their  loss  in  men  was  tompuled  at  twenty  thousand. 
The  enemy  also  must  have  suflJ-Ti-d  heavy  losses  in  so  lung  and 
sanguinary  a  conflict. 

^ir  Robert  allows  nearly  ss  little  credit  to  the  conqueror  as  to 
tJie  defeated  general,  'Never,'  he  says,  '  was  an  army  so  cruelly 
sacrificed  by  the  most  wicked  i^jnorance;  ami  although  Buona- 
[Kirte^  with  a  superiority  of  abtno  40,000  men,  has  gained  the 
clay,  he  has  only  had  the  foituup  t"  ptnfit  by  the  faults  of  his 
enemy.'  He  censures  Beniugsen  for  having  detached  6000  men 
to  AUeiiburg  during  tlie  action.  fc>till,  when  we  look  to  the 
genera]  features  of  the  battle,  we  find  the  Russians  drawn  over 
the  Aller  by  the  temptatidjn  of  having  to  deal  with  an  inferior 
fnree,  and  then  so  engaged  as  not  to  have  secured  any  adequate 
success  until  the  French  reinforcements  arrived,  and  finally  accu- 
mulated in  such  overwhelming  numbers  that  Napoleon  had  little 
to  do  but  to  direct  his  cnluntns  and  artillery  against  the  Rus&iun 
position,  while  tlie  defenders  of  that  position  had  only  to  retire 
in  the  best  order  thcv  could  maintain. 

Armistice  and  peace  were  the  tiatiiral,  if  not  the  necessary, 
consequences  of  the  French  Kmperor's  victory.  Prior  to  that 
event  it  had  been  ihtjught  that  France  and  its  army  were  tire<t 
of  the  war,  and  the  o|>en  declarations  of  their  chief  had  con- 
firmed the  supposition,  Russia,  if  she  persisted  in  war,  would 
have  to  wnge  it  on  her  own  soil.  Peace,  at  whatever  cost,  would 
alone  give  the  Prussian  Royalties  any  immediate  prospect  of 
returning  to  Berlin.  All  hojw  of  Austrian  co-operution  was  lost 
for  the  present,  England  had  so  grievouslv  disapjtointed  the 
expectations  <jf  those  wiio  liivd  recJtoncd  upon  her  aid  against 
France,  that  consideration   for  her  interesta  ■wuiiVA.  Wst\i\i^Xvc'^t 
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weight  in  the  jiendioj^  arrangiMnents.  There  was  everywhere  a 
peace  party,  to  whose  coansels,  timid,  selfish,  or  short -si  gbled 
as  tlie}'  might  be,  the  battle  of  Friedland  had  g-ivpii  a  prepon- 
derant influence.  The  rapid  change  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other— from  bitter,  unsparing  hostility  to  friendship,  confidence, 
and  secret  alliance  between  the  principal  l>clli^eTents,  could 
liardly  have  been  furespen ;  and  we  read  without  surprise  the 
strong,  indicant  exprcaainns  in  which  Sir  Robert  has  recorded  _ 
lus.  disgust  and  reprobation.  Hi$  gejaerouK  and  sanguine  nature  ■ 
recoiled  from  those  scenes  of  shameless  hvpcfCrisy  which  Were 
exhibited  on  the  waters  of  the  Niemen,  and  in  the  festive  meet- 
ings at  Tilsit 

Our  author's  narratiF^e  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  and  serions 
m^itation  in  the  part  to  which  we  now  refer.  '  What  a  lesson,* 
he  exclaims,  'do  these  proceeding's  aflbrd  to  princes  and  to 
mankind  1  How  necessary  for  the  honour  of  Sovereigns  is  it  that 
Ministers  should  be  not  only  honest  but  brave* 

He  states  a  little  further  on,,  that  *  the  Emperor  remains  at 
Tilsit  with  Buonaparte.'  And  again  :  *  A  Captain  Alison  came 
this  evening  (Julv  1^  from  Tilsit,  where  he  had  seen  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Buonaparte  walking  arm-in-arm  togetber  in 
familiar  conTcrsation,  anti  French  sentinels  at  the  doors  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  both  lived  in 
the  town  of  Tilsit.'  His  vexation  was  still  greater  wbeu  be 
heard  that  the  Queen  was  to  set  off  to  meet  the  King  in  order  to 
receive  Buonaparte's  visit.  He  declares  it  to  be  *tbe  con- 
summation of  infamy."  Having  occasion  to  mention  '  Baren 
Hnrdenherg^  he  states,  apparently  on  the  Baron's  authority,  that 
'  Buonaparte  had  at  the  first  moment  insisted  on  his  dismissal ; 
and  when  the  King  urgent  a  plea  in  his  favour,  he  repeated  fre- 
quently, **  Jc  mis  vindicatif.  J^aime  la  revanche.'"  One  would 
not  suppose,'  he  adds,  'that  Siberia  and  arbitrary  power  existed 
within  tJie  boundaries  of  the  Russian  empire.  Such  bold  lan- 
guage, and  such  indignant  sentiments  at  the  late  peace,  1  never 
heard  even  in  my  own  country  when  we  made  the  disgraceful 
pence  of  Amiens.' 

On  the  9tb  of  "August  be  writes  from  St,  Petersburg,  having 
pofited  thither  from  Mittan  : — 

'  I  am  determined,'  be  saya,  *  while  here  to  live  chiefly  witb  KiiBSiaiis, 
and  nut  to  do  as  most  of  the  English  travullcrs  licrc:  do — associate 
with  my  ooimtrymGn.  The  rcftson  is,  that  they  )mve  prejudices 
■^inst  the  sober  habits  >Df  foreigncm  which  I  do  not  ftbare^  and  they 
prefer  Ihu  InttlD  to  any  advantage  which  tho  sacritice  uf  that  indulgcnco 
wtinld  cusurc-' 
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gracious  a  reception  that  his  personal  sense  of  the  kindness  con- 
trolled, without  altering,  his  political  opinions.  Let  us  quote 
his  own  words  : — 

*  Alesuider  has  a  good,  an  affectionate  heart.  I  had  frequent  occa- 
sions to  observe  the  honest  agitation  with  which  it  beat  when  our 
diBCOurse  ynit  directed  to  some  incidents  which  vibrated  on  momory. 
He  wants  only  good  counsellors.  But  if  he  had  less  virtue,  he  would 
still  command  my  services ;  for  has  not  his  conduct  to  me  been  one 
series  of  honouring  friendship  ?  Was  ever  individual  more  distin- 
guished or  more  warmly  cherished  by  a  sovereign,  when  there  was 
neither  high  desert  nor  secret  service  ? ' 

On  the  1st  of  September  he  took  charge  of  despatches  for 
England,  and,  after  a  fatiguing  overland  journey,  more  than  one 
sea-passage  from  point  to  point,  and  finally,  a  boisterous  voyage 
from  Gothenberg  to  Harwich,  delivered  them  in  London  on  the 
19th.  He  was  well  pleased  with  his  reception  there  by  Ministers, 
and  in  particular  by  Mr.  Canning,  then  Foreign  Secretary.  On 
the  2nd  of  October  he  was  again  at  sea  on  his  return  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and,  as  usual,  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves.  Gothen- 
berg, Stockholm,  and  Abo,  were  his  principal  relays.  He  reached 
St  Petersburg  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  Yarmouth.  Some 
mysterious  expressions  imply  that  be  was  more  than  the  bearer 
of  despatches.  Perhaps  be  had  to  convey  some  confidential 
communication  from  Mr.  Canning  to  the  Emperor's  own  ear. 
But,  whatever  his  mission  may  have  been,  it  neither  interfered 
with  his  social  recreations,  nor  prevented  his  being  the  bearer 
to  London,  two  or  three  weeks  later,  of  Alexander's  hostile  inten- 
tions against  England.  Once  more  he  had  to  contend  with 
tempestuous  elements  by  water,  with  dreadful  roads  and  craEy 
vehicles  by  land  ;  but  energy  and  resolution  overcame  all  obstruc- 
tions, and  on  the  2nd  of  December,  by  four  in  the  morning,  he 
was  at  Mr.  Canning's  bedside  with  the  announcement  of  a 
Russian  war. 

We  now  approach  that  period  in  our  author's  eventful  career 
when  be  was  placed  in  a  different  field  of  action,  and  brought 
into  near  connection  with  one,  whose  triumphant  progress  in 
Portugal  and  Spain  renewed  the  hopes  of  Europe,  and  finally 
reversed  the  fate  of  those  Powers  which  had  most  suffered  under 
the  ascendancy  of  France.  Our  knowledge  of  the  transactions 
in  which  he  was  there  engaged  can  only  be  derived  from  the 
same  general  sources  whence  the  occurrences  of  the  time  flow 
with  more  or  less  fulness  into  the  pages  of  the  historian.  We 
are  no  longer  attended  by  the  lights  of  his  personal  narrative. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  special  work  has  been  devoted.  tjc>  V^a 
co-operative  exertions  in  the  Peninsula,     ThitiieT,  m  \'yi%,  ^^ 
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was  ordered  fo  proceed,  for  the  purpose  uf  raising"  a  Portuguesf- 
legjDn ;  and  it  was  under  circum stances  of  uo  common  difficulty 
tbal  lie  accoinpliabed  that  Important  object.  Invested  as  Bri- 
gadier-General with  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal^  he 
moved  uitb  his  leg^ion  into  Spain,  facilitated  the  retreat  of 
General  Romans,  and  ctecked  for  a  time  the  advance  of  Marshal 
Soult  from  Oporto.  Lisbon  was  thus  preserved  from  evacuation 
till  the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  In  January,  1809,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  detached  corps,  and  rendered 

eh  effective  services  by  manoeiivriiig  on  Madrid,  as  to  nbtnin 
die  most  flattpriner  apprcdmtion  from  that  fri'cat  commander.  He 
had  soon,  howfver,  to  seek  eiriploymfnt  c^lsewhere.  Our  army 
went  into  winter  quanorSt  ap<l  his  legion  was  absorbed  in  the 
new  construction  of  the  Portuguese  army,  On  returning"  to 
England  he  was  made  one  of  the  King's  aides-de-camp. 

Aftpv  an  interval  of  about  two  years  he  was  appointetl,  on 
his  own  application,  to  a  special  service  by  Lord  Wellesley  ; 
and  in  March  uf  the  ensuing  year  he  received  his  instructions 
from  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  administration 
of  the  foreign  tk-partmeut.  He  was  to  go  out  with  our  new 
ambassador  to  the  Purtej  and  tt*  *  c^ojisidf^r  himself  as  entirely 
attaiL-hed  to  Mr,  Linton's  mission.'  '  You  are/  says  Lord  Castle- 
fcagh,  'to  rcgulatt"  your  conduct  by  bis  orders,  and  with  bim 
alone  to  concspond.'  The  rank  of  Brigadier-General  in  the 
IlritisL  army  was  a  well-earned  feather  in  his  cap. 

The  time  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople  was  one  of  deep  and 
solemn  interest.  Napoleon,  at  the  heatl  of  a  fabulous  army,  and 
with  two-thirds  of  Europe  at  his  liack,  was  on  the  point  of 
invading  Russia.  England,  almost  alone,  and  weary  of  coali- 
tions, awaited  lEi  brave  but  breathless  attention  what  seemed  to 
be  the  last  act  of  the  grantl  revolutionary  drama.  She  ivns  still 
forraallv  at  war  with  the  Russian  empire.  Her  representative  in 
Turkey  had  secretly,  and  without  instructions,  mediated  a  pence 
between  the  Emperor  anti  the  Sultan.  At  the  request  of  the 
Porte  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  open  a.  correspondence  with 
the  Uussiau  authorities  at  Buchai-est.  The  treatv  was  concluded 
on  the  12th  of  May,  0,S.,  and  the  Hussian  officer  who  bore  it  to 
Constantinople  was  lodged  in  the  palace  uf  the  British  Embassy. 
The  Turks,  who  gave  us  their  confidence,  had  enlisted  their  fears 
in  the  service  of  France.  With  the  sea  at  our  disposal,  we  were 
almost  wholly  excluded  from  the  jxirts  of  the  Continent.  Austria, 
uur  best  frii-nd  at  heart,  was  powerless  for  good  ;  and,  by  a  strange 
caprice  of  fortune,  an  Austrian  princess  had  given  an  heir  to  the 
connneror's  throne.  The  war,  so  gloiiously  maintained  by 
WfllUngton,    occnsioiied  a    vast    expense,    and    was    carried    on 
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against  fenrful  odds.  Our  national  debt  was  iiicreasinfj  at  a 
formidable  rate,  and  the  boldest  of  our  statesmen  began  to  look 
fcitward  with  anxious  forebodinga.  No  one  could  then  perceive 
tbat  the  bolt  of  an  a\'cnging  Providence  was  already  launched 
against  the  towering  colossus  which  bestrotle  the  ruins  of  so  many 
states  in  Central  Europe,  and  that  the  vet  unlighted  torch,  which 
Was  to  drive  the  'victorious  battalions  of  France  out  of  Moscow, 
would,  a  few  months  later,  prove  the  sig-nal  of  its  entire  over- 
throw. 

Nftpoleon  begEU  the  war,  wUich  he  had  lon^  meditated^  by 
crossing  tlie  Russian  frontier,  and  occupying-  Kowno,  on  the 
i4th  of  June,  1S12.  Alexander  on  the  fallowinff  day  accepted 
liis  challenge  by  a  declaration  of  war,  addresscil  from  WHna,  to 
Ids  army.  The  news  rcachetl  Pera  on  the  17th  of  July.  Mr. 
Xiston  decided  that  Wilson  should  p>  to  the  Russian  bead- 
cjuarters.  The  Porte  and  the  Russian  ambassador  concurred  in 
*his  step.  Some  delay,  however,  took  place.  The  Turks, 
habitually  formal  and  slow,  had  some  political  motives  for  not 
Ijeiijgr  in  a  hurry.  Our  Brigadier-General  employed  the  interval. 
Hot,  it  may  be  presumt'cl,  witbotit  his  ambassador's  sanction^ 
in  visiting-  the  principal  authorities,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
Bind  inculcating  upon  them  hig  own  %'iews  of  what  shauid  Im? 
done.  He  writes  at  Schumla  on  the  SOtli  of  July,  at  Bucharest 
on  the  1st  of  Aujjust^  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  27th. 

On  his  ivay  to  St  Petersburg  he  had  communicated  per- 
sonalty with  the  Grand  Vizier;  lie  had  conferred  with  Admiral 
TchitcbakofT,  who,  stmhgely  enoug-h,  was  then  in  commaEid  of 
the  Russian  forces  on  the  Danube;  he  bad  waited  on  Count 
Barclav  de  Tolly  at  Smolensko,  ;ind  there  renewed  his  friendly 
intercourse  with  Prince  Bagratkion  aud  other  welUknowu  officers 
of  high  rank. 

The  pur|)ort  of  his  \Tirious  talks  and  conferences  can  only  He 
g-uessped  by  the  readers  of  the  ^  Private  Journal.*  Sir  Robert  liad 
irtfofmation  to  seek  as  well  os  propositions  to  urge.  Indeed,  his 
commission,  according:  to  Lord  Castle reaofb's  instruction,  was 
specially  confined  to  the  former  dutv.  His  sphere  of  acti4m 
acquired  in  practice  a  much  wider  extension.  He  slates  in  his 
'Narrative  of  Events,'  that  he  was  charged  to  press  respectively 
\m  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Russian  Commander  certain  points 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey;  ami  Mr.  Liston,  in  acknowledging  his  reports^  which 
are  given  in  the  appendix,  approves  fully  of  their  contents. 
However  enterprising,  self-reliant,  and  eager  fur  distinction,  he 
could  hardly  fail  To  employ  his  ability  and  es^vietwe  \u  "Cwe 
right  direction.     It  mighf,  jwrhaps,  have  liecn  move  a-jg^ttiAAc'  ^w 
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a  man  of  his  zealous  and  busy  disposition  if  the  peace^  so  happily 
cvFicluded  before  his  arrival,  had  rcmnincd  somewhat  longer  in 
suspense  ;  or  if  there  had  been  a  few  more  obstructions  to  clear 
awajr  from  the  renewal  of  cordiality  between  the  Courts  of  Sl 
Jamcd  and  TieaTsk6i-3<?lo.  But,  in  truth,  there  was  no  sufficient 
grournl  for  apprehending  a  fresh  rupture  on  the  Danube,  and 
the  events  and  interests  of  the  day  were  sure  to  bring-  the  Russian 
and  Bfitisli  Cabinets  into  friendly  and  even  confidential  relations 
with  each  ^other.  The  Porte  looked  naturally  witli  anxious 
vigilance  on  the  progress  of  the  French  arms.  But  the  pacific 
policy  she  ha^l  adopted  at  Bucharf>at  was  founded  on  motives 
which  nothinjr  but  fresh  exactions  on  the  part  of  Russia,  or  a 
t-ojnplete  suttess  on  that  of  Napoleon,  eouM  shake.  Her  army 
was  reduced  to  a  ver_y  low  figure ;  her  Janissaries  were  not  to  be 
relied  on ;  she  had  recovered  by  the  Treaty  of  pence  two-tbirds 
of  the!  territory  occupietl  by  Russia  in  tlie  Danubian  Princi- 
pal ides ;  she  had  much  to  fear  Irom  another  coalition  between 
the  two  Kmperors.  The  Sultan  bad  been  warned  of  that  dan^^ 
bj  the  young  representative  of  Eng'laud*  at  his  Court,  while  the 
new  ambassador  was  yet  on  his  way  to  Constantinople  ;  and  His 
Hinhness  had  also  learned  trotn  the  same  quarter  how  much 
advanta^re  he  might  draw  from  n  ]Kisition  of  peaceful  neutrality,^ 
while  his  tM'o  most  formidable  neighbours  were  engaged  infl 
ojjeratioijs  of  mutual  destruction.  We  happen  to  knon*  that,  if 
any  shadow  of  danger  atiU  hung  over  thf  peace  of  Eutb-ircst,  it 
proceeded  solely  from  the  Russian  authorities,  who  had  proposed 
to  march  an  army  through  the  Porte's  dominions  into  Dalmatia, 
and  avho  wero  unvt'llling  to  admit  Pei"sia  into  their  act  of  paci- 
iieation  with  the  Porte.  Displeased  at  first  with  tlie  British 
Minister^  who  had  refused  to  support  their  plan  on  the  ground  of 
its  utter  incon-sisU-ncv  with  tbc  I'oric's  policy,  as  recommended 
by  himself,  they  must  hare  thanked  him  in  their  hearts  soon 
afterwards,  when  the  very  troops,  which  were  to  have  formed  the 
Dalmatian  expedition^  arrived  at  the  Beresina,  and  InBictcd,  as 
history  records,  a  signal  blow  on  Napoleon's  retiring  army. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  at 
timolensko.  He  lamented  the  evacuation  of  that  town,  and 
Apparently  did  what  he  could  to  dissuade  the  Russian  General 
from  retreating.  There  was,  however,  something  like  reason 
in  a  course  of  operations  which  tended  to  draw  the  invader  still 
further  from  bis  resources,  to  defer  the  necessity  of  st;iking  all  on 
the  hazards  of  a  general  engagement,  and  to  husband  the  chances 
of  aid  presented  by  the  approach  of  winter  in  so  rude  a  climate. 
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The  command  of  the  main  armj  was  soon  to  be  placed  in  other 
huidi.  Sir  Robert,  on  his  way  to  St  Petersburg,  met  General 
Katosoff,  who  was  already  appointed  to  that  responsible  service. 
Notwithstanding  this  important  change,  he  undertook  to  apprise 
the  Emperor  of  the  serious  discontent  which  reigned  in  his  army, 
■nd  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  distinct  assurance  o£  His  Majesty's 
detomination  to  persist  even  to  extremity  in  resisting  the  French 
iQTasion.  Alexander  is  described  as  having  listened  with  kind- 
ness, though  not  without  emotion,  to  his  impressive  representa- 
tions, and  finally,  after  some  hesitation,  to  have  declared  his 
reiolution,  even  should  he  stand  alone,  not  to  make  peace  till 
CTery  surviving  French  soldier  had  recrossed  the  Kussian  frontier. 
We  all  know  how  faithfully,  and  at  what  cost,  the  Imperial 
pnnnise  was  kept. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson's  stay  at  St.  Petersbuig  was   not   long. 
He  reached  that  capital  on  the  27tb  of  August     He   left   it 
on  the  15th  of  September.      During  the  brief  interval,  Lord 
Cathcart  had  arrived  from  Abo  with  the  Emperor.     Though  Sir 
Robert  was  bound  to  put  himself  mider  the  orders  of  his  am- 
bassador, he  kept  up,  as  opportunities  offered,  his  confidential 
intercourse  with  Alexander,  from  whom  he  received  much  kind 
Dotice  and  encouragement     Lord  Cathcart  appears  to  have  done 
justice  to  his  services,  though  naturally  enough  he  deemed  the 
camp  a  better  field  for  their  exercise  than  the  court     Expres- 
libns  on  each  side  suggest  an  idea  that  on  neither  was  the  con- 
fidence entirely  without  a  limit.     Sir  Robert  does  not  conceal 
His  regret  at  not  having  been  allowed  a  wider  range  for  the 
display  of  his  zealous  views  and  persuasive  faculties.     On  the 
point  of  starting  for  the  Russian  head-quarters,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor,  and  he  also  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagfa, 
who,  in  acknowledging  some  previous  letters  from  him,  approves 
of  his  having  proceeded  to  the  Russian  armies  with  *  the  per- 
mission and  direction  of  Mr.  Liston,*  and  sanctions  his  continuance 
with   them   on   the  recommendation  of  Lord   Cathcart,   under 
whose  orders  he  was  to  place  himself,  and  to  whom,  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  Liston,  he  was  to  address  his  reports.     His  feelings  at 
this  juncture  are  shown  in  strong  colours  by  the  following  brief 
extracts  from  the  '  Private  Journal  :* — *  To  obtain  Lord  Cathcart's 
powers  for  a  week,'  he  says,  •  I  think  that  I  would,  from  love  to 
the  common  interest,  consent  to  lead  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a 
•olitude.'     *  Every  hour  endears  Russia  more  and  more  to  me.' 
In  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  he  goes  into  political  matters,  and 
inggests  important  measures,  which,  beside  their  questionable 
character,  ought,  we  conceive,  to  have  had  the  sanction  of  hi^Ki^ 
Mithority  than  an^  that  appears,  before  they  were  ■m&ie  Ti.\.c(\\e  vA 
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corrcspond<?nce  from  a  subordinate  officer  to  a  foreign  sovereign. 
Alciandcr,  whom  lie  considered  willing  to  accede,  in  principle* 
tn  the  cession  recommended  bjhimin  favourof  Turkey,  reserved 
tlie  negotiation  for  Lord  Catbcart,     Wilson  was  subsequently  dis- 
iijipointtd  to  find  that  nothing  came  of  his  advice,  ami  we  cannot 
ilisguise  uur  iinpresaioii  that  had  he  not  been  blinded  by  his  xeal, 
he   mi^ht  have  antlcijiated   that  result.     He  did  not  leave  St. 
I'etersburg'  before  intelligence  was  received  of  the  victory  ga.ined 
at  Borodino,  and  his  last  days  at  the  Russian  capital  were  illu- 
minated  by   the   rejoicings   fur   that  auspicious    but    sanguiimrv 
event.     Another  ii]uinln.ition,  still  more  glorious,  and  also   still 
more  lamentable,  greeted  bim  as  he  approached   the  theatre  nf  ^H 
war.      M03.COW  was  in  flames,     The  French  were  niftsters  of  its  | 
ruined  site,  and  he  had  to  make  a  wide  circuit  before  be  could 
reach  Prince  Kutusoff's  head -quarters.     There,  with  bis  staflj  lie 
Bxed   his  military  home;  though   for   personal   convenience  he 
lodg-ed  and  messed  principally  with  Genera!  Beningsen,     Thua 
seated  a  cheval,  as  it  were,  on  the  line  of  command,  he  attendnd 
the  movements   of  the  army,    reportetl   its    various  occurrences 
itfticiallv  to  the  :\nibassadors  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople, 
wrote  liom  time  to  time  privately  to  the  Emperor,  took  part  in 
counsel  and  In  action  with   the  generals  and   their  troops,  and 
Still  found  leisure  for  conveying-  intelligence  to  his  party  friends 
in  Enpland.      It  would   be  unfair  to  question  the  correctness  of 
his  statements.     He  asserts  more    than    once    their  unqualitied 
truth,  and  he  certiinly  enjoyed  unceasing-opportunitiesof  judgbig' 
lor  himself.     He  had,  indeed,  an  active  share  in  all  the  principal 
operations.     He  was  exposed  day  after  day  to  all  the  chances  of 
war,  and  tn  most  of  \\s  privations  in  the    severitv  of  n  Russian  ^h 
winter.     His  narratives  abound  with  the  most  interesting  par-^| 
ticutars,  and  exhibit  the  moat  striking^  pictures  of  heroic  prowess 
and    disastrous    ronlusion.     Human    nature    tomes    out    on   bis 
canvas   in   all   its  grandeur,   in  all  its  weakness,  and  in  nil   its 
ferocity.     He  saw  what   he  describes,  and  felt  what  he  judges.  ^^ 
The  principal  characters  on  either  side  of  the    scene  are   por*^| 
trayed  by  him  in  full  proportions  and  in  strong;  contrasts  of  light 
and   shade.     His  attachment    to    Riissi.%  his  admiration  of   its 
patriotic  people,  and   its  devoted  soldiery,  did  not  blind  him  to 
the   faults  and    mistakes  unfortunately   but  too  visible  at  head- 
quarters.    His  hatred  of  Buonaparte's  systent,  and  indeed  of  the 
conqueror  himself,  did  not  restiain  him  from  doing-  justice  tn  the 
qualities  so  admirably  displayed   by  that  great  captain  in  hour* 
.pregnant  with   the    most    bitter    distippointnient,   the  most 
plexing  reverses  anfl  the  most  appalling  dang-ers. 

VViUun  churges  Prince  KutusotTj  amongst  other  defaults,  r 
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having  ahandoLied  Moscow  to  the  en^mj,  notwithstanding  his 
declared  intention  to  risk  a  battle  for  its  deibnce,  and  also  ivith 
bavin^r  fnilcd  in  his  c::prcss  promise  to  give  Count  Rt>sto].>f;hin 
three  dajs'  notice  uf  ^iny  such  i'hango  in  liis  plans.  He  espiesses, 
moreover,  his  conviction  tliJitj  on  the  retirement  of  the  French 
from  Moscow,  the  Marshal  lost  acvcml  opportunities  of  checkiiiji; 
or  dispersing,  perhaps  of  destroving,  their  Grand  Armv;  and  he 
Las  ni>t  hesitated  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  unworthv  motives  ji) 
explanation  of  such  culpable  remissness.  Speaking'  of  the  action 
ikt  Malo-Jarosla.vets  on  the  24th  of  Octohcr,  Sir  Robert  savs: — 

*Kutnfioff  had  porfieveringly  tnmed  a  deaf  ear  to  erery  uicBsonger 
aiid  entreaty,  foimding  excuses  for  delay  on  tho  ahaence  of  the  foragers 
smd  other  frivolous  prettita.  The  thunder  of  tlio  caoKonBde  had 
shaken  tlio  very  windows  of  hia  qwarters  ;  hut  it  was  not  till  nitor  hia 
cUnner-meul  that  ha  ordered  hia  droskti,  and  five  o'clock  had  passed 
before  the  army  occupied  its  alreiidy  Btjleetod  stfttione, 

*  Had  KutuEoff  sent  forward  a  corps  by  a  forciid  march  as  eoon  as 
lie  received  the  fir»t  information  of  the  enemy's  movement,  and 
advanced  the  next  morning  at  daybroftk  with  tho  army,  he  might  hnvo 
anticipated  the  enemy's  arrival,  or  oficctcd  their  dislodgment  before 
the  Viceroy  was  reinforced.  .  .  . 

*  At  fllevon  o'clock  at  night  Kntnsoff  f5nmmoEcd  all  the  gcJierals  to 
his  bivouac  iu  front  of  the  toira,  and  iseucd  an  order  of  battle,  as  he 
Bftid  that  "  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  reaist  the  advance  of  Napoleon, 
and  that  ho  wub  prepared  to  deeidu  the  fate  of  the  nation  by  a  general 
action/*  The  Mili^JkU  &aid  "  ho  had  detormined  to  finiigh  tho  var  on 
that  Bpot — to  sut-coed,  or  make  the  enemy  pass  over  hia  body;"  and 
reqaeated  tho  Euglish  Geaeral  "  to  keep  up  cunstant  eommunication 
with  him  from  every  poiut  of  the  held  where  he  might  bo  moving 
diiring  the  combat;''  uid  aiithoriged  him  "to  use  bis  name  on  every 
emerganty  an  heuring  an  order  from  himBelf.' 

'Above  eighty  thuuBflud  men  wore  placed  in  jTOsition,  with  nearly 
hundred  pieces  of  camii^n  pointing  their  muzzlea  on  all  tho 

lying  points  of  the  town.  The  enemy  could  not  bo  more  thau 
n&venty  thousand  strong,  ....  The  state  of  tho  enemy  was,  tnore- 
orar,  calculated  to  put  the  Russian  Commander  at  case  with  regard  tt> 
the  result  of  the  intended  obstruction.  ....  The  enemy  had  neither 
proviBions  nor  ammunition  for  protracting  manoeuvres. 

'  Three  hours  had  elapsed  in  busy  and  zea-lous  prepaiution,  when, 
about  two  in  tho  moming,  the  geaernls  weie  agaiu  summoned  by 
Kntusnffi,  All  assembled,  as  each  afteru'.irds  admitted,  with  concmTont 
misgivingH  rs  to  the  object  of  their  meeting.  Eutusoff,  aitting  in  the 
Uiidti-t  of  thr  eh'cle,  gJiLirtly  ucquftiuted  thuni  that  "he  had  leceived 
informatirm  which  lind  iTiduced  him  to  relinipiieh  the  intention  of 
defendiiig  tho  ground  in  front  of  Malo-Jiu-OBluvots,  and  determined 
liiui  to  retire  liehiiid  the  KoricifA  to  seeing  the  road  to  Kalongin  and 
cummumriition  with  the  Oka." 

'This  ftUQou  a  thnnilorboU  that  cauao\  'Eh  vooiucn^Vvr^ 
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stupor.  ]t  was,  however,  represented  to  liim  that  *'  such  a  niov<  _ 
in  snch  a  moment,  and  under  the  circumBtances  of  darknesa  and  ftw 
narrow  cauaewnj  on  th^  line  nf  retreat,  could  net  bo  cxecatod  without 
perilduB  cODfusitm ;  »iid  that  thy  enemy,  seoing  this,  would  doubtleiv 
end<$avi>ur  to  increase  it  by  nn  attack ;  that  the  whole  army  would  be 
placed  in  jeopardy.  Linil  the  rear-goard  inevitably  loat,  if  tho  enuay 
flvaiknl  Muiself  of  his  advantago." 

'  Thti  English  General,  enforcing  thcBC  considerations,  waa  told  hy 
tho  Marshal :  *'  1  don't  care  for  your  nhjectione,  I  prefer  giving  my 
fnojuy  a  '^poat  d'or,'  as  you  call  it,  to  receiving  a  '  Cfltip  d«  coilio' ;'  bcaided, 
I  will  say  again,  as  I  havo  told  yon  before,  that  I  ain  by  no  means  sura 
that  tho  totsd  destruction  of  tho  Emporor  Napqloou  and  his  anny  would 
ho  such  a  boDctit  to  tho  worlds  hiB  sncceBaion  would  nut  fall  to  Russia 
or  any  other  Cuntinental  Power,  hut  to  that  which  already  coramands 
tho  aofl,  and  whose  domijioUou  would  then  bo  intolerable/' ' 

Referring  to  the  action  before  Krastioi^  Sir  Robert  observes ; — r 

'  It  wft4  ft  day  of  honour  for  Napoleon,  who  hod  shown  groat  pro- 
ftence  of  mind^  dnnntlesa  intrepidity,  and  conBummate  practical  tddll  iu 
the  dispositiouH   made   of  his   liandful  of  tri>op$  to  impose  on  the 
Bussian  Cotnmaudor,  in  the  judicious  solection  of  the  momonts,  and  in.M 
the  whole  conduct  of  tho  reti-cat.*  ^ 

Never,  it  appears,  had   any  man  commnnding'  an  army  iKen 
surrounded  by  greater  difficulties  or  exposed  to  more  inQininent^ 
to  more  appalling  dangers.     Napoicon,  with  alt  his  genius  and 
■eif-reliaiice,  seconded  by  officers  of  hmg-trit'd  merit,  and  served 
by  soldiers  whose  nucnbers,  reduced   from  day  to  day  by  every 
kind  nf  suflering  and  discouragement,  seemed  to  retain  an  un<M 
'liminished  auiount  of  patriotic  feeling  and  zealous  devotion  to^ 
their   Emperor,   could   hardly   have  extricated   hijziself  and   tho 
remnant  of  his   army    from    destruction    if  some   unareountahlft  m 
motives  had  not  chilled  the  energy  of  his  pursuers,  and,  on  more  ^ 
than  one  critical  occasion,  favoured  and    facilitated  his  retreat. 
On   both  sides,  the  natural    disttiiecion$   betM-een  one   nnan  and  ^ 
another  stood   out  in  unmistakable  contrast ;    and,   whether   we  ■ 
look  to  tho  '  Narrative '  or  to  the  '  Private  Journal,*  we  find  that     . 
their  pages  derive  additional   interest  from  this  display  nf  indi- 
vidua)    rharac-ter.     Napoleon's    own  words,    in    the    memombic 
bulletin  which  he   despatched  from  iMoloderzno,  will   beat  illus- 
trate this  remark  : —  fl 

*  Those,'  be  states,  '  whota  Nftturo  bod  not  endowed  with  strength  of 
mind  to  triTiniph  over  the  ehauoea  uf  fate  and  fortoEG,  logt  their 
loorfiilae&s,  their  gDod-huniuiir,  and  dreamt  only  of  mit;fortuncH : 
3  whom  tiha  crcatM  with  superior  powers,  preserved  their  gaiety, 
their  mural  diKposition,  and  saw  sew  Hourcea  of  glory  iu  tho  diflieulticM 
tu  be  fiurmomited.' 
Tite  passage  of  the  Beresinu  was  in  every  respect  an  example  of 
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■ofiBn'ifciB  jaw  f  mi  111.]  Ill  widi  mors,  oc  U^adene^  DMymaKOL 
•■capex  zad  ttirtahDas  scccrsKL  Pniacr  Krrsscf 
t^  ^  ample  sbazr  of  tiie  beaicir.  A  em:  o^pT^znirr 
W  lui  iiiim  liiMi  2i>  AdauTiI  T^iizc-zAkfJS.  ibcaini 
LULpiesALOBi  cr  iaiat  iaQonaasiocL  Tar  AiisiiraZ.  or 
a  dirccsiBf  PrDvidcocr.  Bad  wsahrfd  Lis  xr^r  to  cv^icr  tb» 
^"^Tf^   ciHHBqaBBcrs  oc  Twaipaih&"  die-Iar  aixi  CfJc^acSc^rr 

icra^zac  aoci  j^idiciiLcs  ^urf!:c»  iaii.  is  Kn^  oC  all  otinr -<i-:i>:ca. 

■^e  CwajMaJg^-afc-Czig:'  ar  a  p»>i=:  ce  a^inssie^  aial  i=.  icsisar- 

^iiB^  *  Joal^  aiAv  »  XuKjiffiOB  aaci  Lit  ^iLrssnes.  viiss.  z-j  r.ctt 
imAma  ^—  ^i^eraoofL  a  -z^xx  was  ooKUffi  3x^  £^  cKac.*^.  %^  ^ 
^m  MK  ric  3iaa.  ar.  Lcc  as  atTvnarj'f  ziTX^r  paaa  i:r  sr^oi^^ 
Otv  waaxB  -ic  iim'tfaf^g^  "j»ati*ji,  :v«'  ganjea  l2i-perHe::LT 
&<CKsi.  'W^  brii^et*  Yjeaaiz^  tmseazL  in^^^^  -.ureiKin,  ^=i^  -utx^^vs 
«c   Mwdsv.  T3»   Tampirinifr  ^if  iiLf  E.ir«^  ae  iu*r-v  -.i  frr? 

"hac  f  T'ii"»f    «>  -xeCT  -tnc  <?ia.-rga   :{:   -v-u:.   uii  iy  ptArn^  kt:  j_a 


'  dw  ii:Qa!  :qa2k  -cl^^:::  £x:cu  vsrata  '.' 

XiTKUMii  jriKasti^rt  iix  i  •jirr-.-i;p  i:   *!ni:rr".iLl,  laii  ■6i?r».  v.a- 

Jot  Pc^  t*   lia  or^nwrj!   ii  -^u*    :.-u;'J3i^  ■witi  "saiKica.'    i.r  -znt 

B  «ac;Ve'  "33  ingiauin  :^  "fu!-  In-^K^  iiiEm?,  r>Tiiar!u  "VJU. 
r^aomut  aniiiinr:;,  -lac  "tu*  iu'.c.-»*fi  -r^r*  ii«  tiriTiaiaaizr  r^wcc.- 
lauc'  ant.  nnimggr:"'*!^  vsuttir.ial.  arc  t.  iarLU£~-  *^*rj  uxit,  i,ii»r 
>  sonrt  tamt   "iar  x  Tia  nw:  i  f  rjnr  3:r  -:K3fina>    stisr'.    -iiic  l 
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in  some  degx<^s  cooled  by  such  horrors^  and  die  flame  of  patriotism 
nourisihcd  by  the  memory  of  those  who  met  them  ivith  so  hig^h  a 
courage,  the  enterprise  and  the  catastrophe  may  alike  prove 
useful  in  future  times^  when  a  similar  temptation  m&y  arise,  or  a 
similar  infliction  follow  in  its  traia. 

'  The  coiifedorated  army  Tvhicli  passed  the  NionieQ  under  Napoleon's 
owii   imxiicdinte  drcter^  was   comjKtscd   as   follows,   according  to  an 
official  rotum  Ftill  extant  in  the  French  War  Office : — 
"  Infantry,  496.0a3  ; 
Cavftky,  9G.679 ;  _      _ 

HoTSt'B,  164,456 — exclusive 'of  22j6S5  for  tho  artillery,,  Ac.; 
Artillery.  1243  piocea— oiolusivo  of  130  aiege  artillory  for  ^ 
Eiga." '  f 

The  relics  of  this  immense  host— at  least  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  had  acted  under  Naptileun's  own  orders  on  the  main  line 
of  invasion — are  stated  as  having^  perhaps  amounted,  at  the 
paMan^e  of  the  Bcresina,  on  their  retreat,  to  70,000  or  80,000 
souls,  '  of  which  the  combatants  did  not  exceed  40^000  j*  the 
Old  Guard  bein^  reckoned  at  4000,  the  Young  at  3000,  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  Guard  at  1500.  Further  reductions  rapidly  took 
place.  On  the  2nd  of  Oecenibcr  it  was  reported  officially  that 
only  7000  infantry  and  2000  cava!rv  were  under  arms.  On  the 
lOihj  Murat,  left  in  command  by  Napoleon,  began  his  marcli 
with  4500  combatants,  lOOO  of  which  were  eavahv. 

On  leaving  Moscow  the  French  army  had  '  consisted  of 
90,000  efTective  infantry,  14,00U  feeble  cavalry,  12,000  armed 
men  employed  in  the  various  services,'  and  '  more  than  20,000 
non-combatants,  sick  and  wounded.* 

It  is  stated  in  the  ^  Private  Journal '  that  Napoleon  'cleared 
himself  at  the  Bcresina  with  45,000  effective  men ;  and  a  grand 
total  of  the  French  force  is  made  to  amount  to  15H.0OO,  as  being 
'the  remains  of  300,000  which  passetl  the  Russian  frontier.' 

The  Due  dc  Ffzensac  tells  us.  in  his  interesting;  '  Recollec- 
tions/ that  thi^  entire  army  amounted  to  500,000  men,  of  whom 
420,000  formed  the  Granti  Army,  and  80,000  formed  the  Wings, 
Of  tlie  Grand  Army,  100,000  were  made  prisoners,  and  3(X),000 
perished  (a  calculation  confirmed  by  the  re|H>rts  of  tho  Russian 
authorities  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  burning  the  dead 
bodies) ;  whde  10,000  at  the  utmost— nearly  all  of  them  sick 
or  lame — repassed  the  Vistula.  The  Wings  only  lost  about 
20,000  men,  and  60,000  of  the  force  composing  the  Wings  rie* 
passed  the  Vistula  (making  in  all  70,000  saved  out  of  500,(K)0). 

We  confess  to  being  puzzled  by  the  numerical  discrepancies 
observable  in  the  respective  publications,  hut  rest,  nevertheless, 
im  what  apj^'ars  from  each,  thungli  in   different  degrees^  of  the 
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vastness  of  the  entcTprise  and  of  the  losses  which  attended  its 
failure. 

All  the  world  knoirs.  wiih  what  \-ijjour  and  occasional  success 
Napoleon  rallied  in  the  spring  of  1813.  N'n  simn^r  was  ilte 
campaign  about  tr>  open  in  good  earncat  than  Lonl  Catbcart  pro- 
posed In  employ  Sir  Robert  with  some  pnrt  c>f  the  Russian  ann^\ 
Sir  Robert  was  quite  ready  to  serve,  but  he  objected  to  go  under 
the  designation  of  a  *vo9uuteer,' and,  naturally  enough,  insisted 
on  hiiring  a  reco^iscd  position  suited  to  his  military  miik.  His 
letters  on  this  subject  display  a  characteristic  sense  of  personil 
value  and  an  unbroken  zeal  for  the  public  service.  He  was 
'moEtificd.,'  but  not  dejected.  He  writes  soon  after  from  Lang- 
dorf  that  he  had  received  ^a  cartf  blanche  for  his  movements 
to  the  centre  and  left  of  the  Russian  arrnVf*  He  lost  no  time  in 
aeeking  the  imperial  head-quarters;  but  the  attracliotl  of  a  field 
of  battle  was  too  strong  for  him,  and,  guided  by  tlie  sound  of 
cannon,  he  found  his  way  to  the  Allies  engn^d  at  Lutzen.  He 
appears  to  have  Liiken  an  active  part  in  the  engageratnt.  During 
ibe  whole  day  he  was  almost  incessautly  exposed  to  'a  storm  of 
shot  and  bidlets.'  Both  Russians  acid  Prussians  fought  well,  but 
the  principal  loss  fell  upon  the  latter,  and  a  retreat  nest  day  was 
the  conse(|aence.  Austria  still  hesitated  between  fear  and  in- 
clination, and  a  perplexing  uncertainty  hung  on  that  account 
Dvor  the  pkns  of  the  Allied  Anoy.  A  letter  dnted  from  Baut/en 
on   the  10th   of  May,  and  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

Bsents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation,  political  as  well 
'as  military.  It  shows,  moreover,  that  Sir  Robert  did  not  pass 
through  the  ordeal  of  Lutzen  without  a  wound.  Hurt  or  unhurt, 
contented  or  dbcontented,  he  went  from  one  scene  of  condtct 
or  negotiation  to  another^  according  as  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
or  the  openings  for  jieace  repressed  or  encouraged  his  consti- 
tutional love  of  action  and  adventure.  We  have  read  some- 
whexe  an  expression  of  wonder  and  horror  by  a  French  officer,  at 
jithe  pertinacity  and  iibiquity  of  this  Wilson,  whom  the  French 
irere  sure  to  find  in  the  field  against  them,  go  to  what  country 
they  wouUl!  At  sundrv  capitals  of  Central  Europe  he  found 
a  varied  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  military  life. 
He  gave  his  aid  or  his  advice  with  equal  readiness.  His  opinions, 
whether  founded  on  passing  events  or  applied  to  future  con- 
tingencies^ were  freely  declared,  and  his  censures,  if  justly 
elicited,  were  ntit  always  managed  with  a  discretion  equal  to 
tlieir  sincerity.  On  the  7th  of  May  he  was  in  camp  near  Wllds- 
ruff  with  General  Milaradowitcli,  who  hiid  to  cross  the  Klhf, 
followed,  after  some  obstruction,  by  the  French.  He  renderei' 
gmwl  service  at  the  bridge.    He  was  hotly  aiu\  Y^n\yu6\^  can 
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in  the  battle  o(   Bautzca  on  May  iilst.     Writing  at  Plauenrforf 

im  the  5tb  of  June,  he  mentions  the  cunclasion  nf  am  armistice 

■for  six  wevks,       It  was  mediated    by   Austrinu     'ITie  Katzbadi 

formed  the  line  of  demanatlQn.     He  fondly  imagined   th;it  the 

kaindcT  of  the  year  would  pass  without  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

Uiis  expertAtion  he  mad?  the  most  of  his  op[iortunitie3  fur 
dancing'  and  feasting^.  On  the  20th  of  Au^st  he  was  writing  Rt 
Pii^ue.  Austria  tad  declared  war  against  Napoleon  a  fcw  days 
before.  A  grand  review  of  more  than  0U,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Schwartzenhurfr,  tiKtXi  place  before  the  two 
Emperors  and  the  King  (if  Prussia.  Sir  Robert  was  present 
The  chiefs  were  agitated  by  questions  as  to  the  general  com- 
znsnd^  and  the  character  of  their  future  operations.  They  had 
altogether  about  250,000  men  wherewith  to  meet  the  enemv. 
Napoleon's  disposable  force  for  the  invasion  of  Bohemia  w^as 
reckoned  at  200,000.  Before  the  end  of  August  war  was  again 
raging — our  General  in  the  thick  of  it.  He  had  several  narrow 
t!£capes.  Once  he  was  the  first  to  escalade  a  strongs  redoubt  On 
another  occasion  he  found  himself  by  mistake  amunigrst  a  body  of 
French  Guards.  He  was  one  of  the  group  round  Moreau  whca 
that  ilhistriouB  emigrant  received  his  death-shot.  He  gives  a' 
picturesque  account  of  the  field-council,  imperial  and  royal, 
ivhich^  in  wind  and  rain,  decided  on  exchanfrinfj  the  bumbard- 
jnent  of  Dresden  for  a  march  into  Bohemia^  His  language,  wben  M 
writing  at  Toplitz,  is  not  a  little  impressive: —  ■ 

*I  must  Icftve  otT,  as  the  canuonado  rapidly  appnmohca.  Tba  army 
bin  been  defiling  through  the  mopt  difficult  tonAs^  through  the  nioet 
d«speir&te  conntry,  through  the  mort  iinpractieable  woods  that  Guropa 
prosouta.  Wben  thE>  ti-arcUcr  boroafter  passes  thruUgh  theaa  muun- 
iaiti<i,  li€  wtll  not  bolieri^  that  liu  army  of  200,000  meu^  with  aU  lis 
train  of  equipages,  &o.,  could  huve  got  through — dspcciaUy  wbou 
porsued  by  an  eueiay.' 

SeYere  cngn^^ments  followed.  With  much  loss  on  both  sides^ 
porticulfirly  of  Ijaggage,  which  was  *  nearly  all  taken  or  destrovc*!,' 
on  t^t  of  the  allies.  The  confusion  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tremi?,  and  not  only  in  the  field,  but  in  council  ttK».  At  last  it  M 
Was  agreed  that  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  should  act  ■ 
under  separate  commands.  On  the  ev**  of  this  event  Sir  Robert 
observer  that  '  much  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  recollei^ted 
thfet  in  a  small  village  three  Courts,  Cabinets^  and  Coimcils  of 
War  arc  assembled,  and  that  within  the  eve's  range  three  armies 
of  thryp  different  nations  are  in  position.'  Henceforward  his  lot 
was  to  be  cast  with  the  Austrian  army.  On  the  7th  of  September 
he  left  TopUtJt  for  his  new  position.  Soon  afterwards,  he  de- 
sciihcs  the  allies  as  having  lust  more  than  100,000  mfin,  *  36,000 
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Aoftrians,  40,000  Russians,  and  36,000  Prussians  of  tlw 
Bohemian  force.'  He  further  states,  on  ofiicial  authority,  that 
the  French  had  '400,000  men  between  the  Saal  and  the  Oder.* 
His  own  opinion  was  that  they  had  220,000  disposable.  On 
the  16th  of  October  was  fought  the  first  battle  c^  I^ipsic 
The  Allies  were  the  assaili^ts.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal. 
The  action  ended  at  night  The  same  respectire  positions 
were  retained.  The  losses  were  heavy.  Aiixx  an  interval  of 
three  days,  employed  partly  in  exchanging  ideas  of  peace  with 
Napoleon,  who  declared  his  wish  for  it,  the  second  battle  ensued 
before  Leipsic.  The  retreat  of  the  French  next  day  was  pur- 
chased at  a  costly  sacrifice  of  life,  and  perhaps  necessitated  by 
want  of  provisions.  Leipsic,  anyhow,  was  taken  by  the  Allies, 
but  under  circumstances  which  made  Sir  Robert  think  that  an 
acceptance  of  Napoleon's  terms  of  peace  might  then  hare  been 
the  wisest  policy. 

He  was  now  to  change  his  scene  of  action.  Lord  Burghersfa 
Was  appointed  from  England  to  reside  with  the  commander  of 
the  Austrian  army,  but  by  no  means  under  the  ambassador's 
control.  This  appointment  of  a  junior  ofiEicer  appeared  to  Sir 
Robert  'as  an  insult,  as  well  as  an  injury.'  Lord  Aberdeen 
concurred  with  the  Sovereigns  and  chiefs  at  head-quarters  in 
wishing  him  to  stay.  But  it  was  otherwise  decided,  and  after  a 
delay  of  some  weeks  he  transferred  his  services  to  Italy,  taking 
Swit^rland  on  his  way  thither,  for  purposes  connected  with  the 

E ogress  of  the  allied  armaments.  He  started  for  Basle  in 
ecember.  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  was  to  be  his  Russian,  the 
Chevalier  Lebzeltem  his  Austrian  colleague.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  Rhine  should  be  passed.  He  moved  with  the  advanced 
guard.  From  Basle  he  went  to  Huningen,  reconnoitred  that 
fortress  at  much  personal  risk,  and  even  passed  some  hours  in 
the  treoches  after  the  fire  had  opened.  Towards  the  middle  of 
January,  1814,  he  was  at  Vicenza,  and  in  the  north  of  Italy  till 
the  end  of  June,  when  he  returned  by  Paris  to  England.  Events 
in  Italy,  whether  civil  or  military,  were  in  the  main  subordinate 
to  those  in  France.  The  'Journal,'  however,  ctmtinues  to  offer 
many  points  of  interest  Sir  Rob«t  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Marshal  Bellegarde ;  he  was  brought  into  personal  communica- 
tion with  Murat,  Beauharnais,  tlw  King  of  Saidinia,  Pius  VII., 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  others.  He  negotiated  with  Murat, 
at  Bologna.  He  found  time  for  seeing  lions  tp  any  amount  His 
remarks  are  seldom  wanting  in  point.  Even  his  gossip  is  always 
eharacteristic.  A  certain  tincture  of  disappointment  often  pre- 
vails in  his  reflections.  There  is  much  of  what  is  happily 
ctjuessed   by  that   popular   exclamatioii  oi  '  The    Kvng    ot  <^ 
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campf  and  I  tict  then  ! '  Bot  kind  aod  generous  sentiments  pre- 
dominate. HumanitT,  a  warm  sympathy  with  nattonnj  wroDg^, 
an  bon^t  lore  of  truth,  justice  to  individaals,  an  erer-ready 
couTsge  and  zeal  £dt  the  public  ser%-ice  sMne  over  aII  his  pa^es. 
If  he  relied  at  times  on  these  brijght  qualities,  to  a  degree  which 
laid  him  nptm  to  criticism,  he  paid  the  penaltv  in  failing  to  obtain 
as  much  confidence  from  bis  own  countr^'men  as  from  foreigners. 
Compliments,  tefttimoniats,  embraces,  favours,  and  decorations 
iflowed  in  upon  him  from  abroad.  But  those  in  power  at  hnrae 
were  alow  in  giving  their  endorsement  to  such  honours — honours 
well  earned^  and  it  is  clear  to  demonstration  that  he  had  not  with 
hi*  own  government  that  credit  for  judgment  and  discretion 
wbich  was  readily  accorded  to  his  gallantry,  zeal,  and  sincerity. 
His  passion  for  honorary  distinctions,  his  fancy  for  the  confidence 
of  Prince^,  his  fond  partialitv  for  the  Russians,  his  free  and  secret 
communications  with  their  Emperor,  his  intimacy  with  Prince 
^hwartjienbui^,  his  repugnance  to  official  control,  his  ung^uarded 
opintons^  his  censnrea  of  those  in  command,  and  his  private 
correspondence  with  members  of  the  opposition,  could  not  fail  to 
tnake  him  an  object  of  jealousy  and  political  mistrust.  It  is  uo 
slight  proof  of  his  reaX  merits  that,  with  so  many  facilities  for 
bring  misQndentfXxl,  he  should  hare  made  the  progress  be  did, 
and  realized  so  forAard  a  position  in  the  service  of  Oovem- 
menir  Amidst  the  great  men  of  a  great  epoch  he  stood  out  in 
distinct  relief  oa  a  pedestal  rjf  bis  own.  Peace  threw  him  into 
civil  life,  bis  love  of  free  action  into  party  politics,  ambition  and 
oppoTtunitv  into  Parliament.  On  that  arena,  though  rather 
associated  than  classed  with  orators  and  statesmen,  he  obeyed  the 
inspirations  of  a  ^eoeroDa  nature,  and  never  swened  from  the 
consistent  line  uf  duty  based  on  principle.  His  opinions  M'ere 
not  unfrequcntiy  too  impulsive  to  bt^  sound.  But  subsequent 
events  have,  in  some  instances,  justified  to  a  striking-  degree  his 
perception  of  character,  and  his  anticipation  of  consequences. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  untried  character,  or 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  their  premonitory  slate,  how 
admirable  is  that  sagacity  which  prt>\ide3  for  the  triumph  of  a 
principle  in  the  hour  of  its  depression,  and  is  never  so  dazzled  by 
success  as  to  leave  a  free  course  to  evils  which  the  abuse  of  it 
threatens  to  engender  I  Carrying  back  our  thoughts  to  the  grand 
European  revulsion,  which  marked  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  we 
may  detect  some  traces  of  that  forecast  at  Elba  ;  but  we  search  for 
it  to  little  purpose  at  Vienna,  The  banished  Emperor  looked  for- 
ward in  hope  ;  his  imperiat  conquerors  looked  over  their  shoulders 
in  fear.  We  haie  nort'  theliviitt/  relics  of  the  former  in  Paris,  and 
Ills  proscribed  nephew  on  the  throne  of  France :  while  the  latter 
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iLave  sought  a  ^aln  refuge  in  revolutionary  concessions,  and  find 
onljr  new  forms  of  dan^r  where  they  reckoned  on  settled  tran- 
quillity. Lookipg^  to  Europe  la  its  full  extent,  and  even  beyond 
its  formal  limits,  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that  wealth, 
knowledge,  and  industrj*  are  almost  evervwliere  on  the  increase  j 
but  the  healthy  action  of  those  prolific  causra  of  prosperity  is  often 
Counteracted  or  impeded  by  fanatic  wars,  oppressive  armaments, 
and  ruinous  adventures.  Trade  and  navigation,  those  bonds  of 
friendly  intercourse  among  civilized  nations,  are  unable  to  appease 
the  rage  of  competition  and  the  antipathies  of  race.  Wild 
speculations  but  too  often  take  the  place  of  established  maxims.. 
Change  is  worshipped  for  its  own  sake.  Eipedipncv  is  exalted 
into  a  principle.  Comprehensive  and  durable  utility  is  dwarfed 
as  a  motive  into  the  need  or  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  WbaC  we 
complacently  term  progress  is  in  some  cases  a  mere  return  to 
notions  adopted  in  earlier  stages  of  society,  and  superseded  bv 
requirements  of  larger  scope  or  the  sug;gestions  of  longer  ox^ 
perience.  Nationalities,  for  instance,  have  suffered  absorption 
in  the  course  of  advancing  civilisation,  and  manners  have  been 
gradually  softened  by  the  intermixture  of  races.  Vet  the  ]iircsent 
generation  is  greatly  dupo$ed  to  tiverlook  these  fact*  and  to  give  its 
Countenance  to  a  retrograde  course  of  policy  suggested  by  partial 
views  and  opposed  to  the  lessons  of  esiperience.  Italv  is  a  special 
and  splendid  esccptlon.  Universal  suffi'age  may  also  be  mentioned 
as  a  revived  doctrine  no  longer  in  keeping  with  the  numbers  en- 
titled by  its  principle  to  enjoy  the  elective  franchise.  It  belongs 
essentially  to  domiuions  of  small  territorial  extent  and  a  limited 
population,  in  countries  of  an  opposite  character,  its  introduc- 
tion would  be  more  than  questionable.  Left  to  its  oWn  un- 
guided  exercise  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  source  of  con- 
fusion or  an  instrument  of  authority.  If  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob,  or  imder  the  sway  of  demagogues,  it  would  he  a  tool  of  the 
police. 

We  wouM  not  willingly  charge  the  Congress  of  Vienna  with 
all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  now  ):>e5et  the  Continent ; 
but  wc  catmot  disguise  our  impression  that  a  little  more  foresight, 
a  little  more  regard  for  national  rights,  and  somewhat  less  of 
devotion  to  selfish  interests  at  that  period  of  general  recovery  and 
exultation,  would  have  healed  many  an  old  sore,  and  dosed  up 
many  a  breach  between  the  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  between 
the  few  who  govern  and  the  manv  who  are  governed. 

We  would  fain  believe  that  it  is  not  too  late.  We  hope  that, 
before  the  Slates  and  Nations  of  Europe  fall  off  into  separate 
camjis  with  adverse  arms  and  hostile  bsuiners,  some  moderating 


force,  some  friendly  but  determined  combination^  may  be  found 
to  interpose  between  the  extremes  of  arbitrary  will  sind  revolu- 
tionary passions.  If  Eyrojie,  like  Arnerica,  h  to  be  given  over 
to  a  relentless  struggle  for  contiicting  interests,  with  no  clear  views 
of  settlement,  and  no  limitations  to  mutual  hatred  and  vengeance 
but  those  of  utter  eKbaustion,  we  may  bid  adieu  for  many  a  day 
to  our  Ijoosted  civilisatton,  and  prepare  to  write  the  epitaph  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  blood  and  tears. 
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Art,  VI.— I.  The  Third  PaH  of  the  Eeclma^cal  jRistory  of 
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3.  Syriac  MinceJlfivif^s ;  or  Extracts  reJatint^  to  ihf!  First  and 
S^ond  Gffyieral  Councils^  Ifc.  Translated  into  English  from 
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Lips  is.    Exem- 


INTELLECTUAL  treasures  can  claim  no  exemption  from 
the  general  law  of  Providence,  which  ordains  that  ^reat 
possessions  imply  great  responsibilities.  Nor  does  tho  law  affect 
individuals  only  }  it  is  equally  applicable  to  nations  ;  and  on  thia 
principle  it  is  clear  that  when  the  libraries  of  any  country  are 
particularly  rich  in  stores  of  valuable  manuscripts,  a  tar^ 
amount  of  responsibility  is  incurred.  The  nation  holds  them  as 
a  stewardship  lo  be  administeretl  in  the  manner  moat  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  The  Syriac  MSS.,  in  particular,  tend  greatly  to  illus- 
trate the  habits  and  thoughts  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity, 
and  must  therefore  have  a  special  value  for  every  Christian 
heart;  and  wo  deem  it  quite  reasonable,  that  after  the  British 
nation  has  been  in  possession  of  these  treasures  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  thi*  public  should  ask  the  simplf  question, 
'  Wluit  has  she  done  with  them  ?  '  They  form  the  most  precious 
collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  world,  with  the  exception 
of  that  contained  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  in  some  departments  of 
Syriac   literature  they  surpass  even   that   celebrated  storehouse, 
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and  ate  entirely  unrivnlled.  It  is  our  desire,  In  lie  present  essay, 
to  nnswer  this  very  Jjiir  question — ^  What  has  she  dtme  with 
tliem  ? '  not  so  much  for  professed  Syriac  scboliirs  as  for  those 
who  look  to  tho  itjtorests  of  geno la!  literature. 

We  will  waive,  for  the  present,  any  discussion  as  to  the  he»t 
mode  of  ren'Iering- such  a  collection  most  valuable  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  will  simply  endeavour  to  show  what  has  already  been 
done.  We  roust  remark,  hovte vi-r,  that  even  in  this  busy  bu&tHng; 
age,  thouia^h  Syriac  has  no  rewards  for  its  votnrics,  and  seems  in 
sume  respects  a  language  almost  out  of  date,  there  has  been 
DO  lack  of  labourers  in  this  field.  They  have  been  found,  as 
we  shall  see^  amoii^  our  own  countrymen  ;  they  have  come  from 
Italy,  ixoLQ  PiussIel,  from  Denmark,  from  Holland ;  all  eager 
to  reap  the  rich  harvest  which  may  be  gathered  from  this  noble 
collection,  with  which  the  zeal  and  tact  of  Archdeacon  Tattam 
Itave  enriched  the  British  Museum. 

There  is,  however,  one  preliminary  matter  of  great  importance 

nil  which  it   is  necessary  to  say  a   few  words.     These  precious 

monuments  of  past  a^^es^  now  so  carefully  siorivl  in  our  national 

<x)Ilections,  had  been  shamefully  neglected  and  ill-treated  by  their 

fonncr  pi>sac»3ors.     Tlie  monks  of  the  Desert  uf  Scete  had  no 

Tocatjon  for  literature,  or  at  least  they  have  long;  ceased  to  care 

-for  it.     The  contents  of  the  volumea  had  been  misuintr bed,  their 

])ages  iiiutilati?d,  and   every  ]xi£sible  element  of  confugiun  intru- 

«laceil  among  them.      Take,  for  instance,  the  folhiwing  account 

€)f  Dr.  Curcton's  labours  in  regartl  to  tlie  voliimp  from  whieU  he 

^    published  certain  fragments  of  the  Gospels  : — 

^L        *The  Tolume  containing  theso  fragments  of  the  Gospel  was  mode 
^BH|||Ari  hiivc  sttvtcci  ahove,  of  parts  of  ^tevcral  raotiUBCriptH.     These  wore 
^I^^BI^AS  it  would  appear^  almoat  by  hoEard,  without  any  ethCT  con- 
SDdBT&tion  than  that  of  their  boing  of  the  Bamo  aiso,  and  then  arranged 
flo  M  t4i  form  a  cotnplet*i  copy  of  the  Font  Gospels.     Thore  wero 
aoTeral  other  volumefl  in  the  Nitrian  Library  made  up  in  this  manner* 
The  person  who  arruuged  them  scenift  to  have  had  no  idea  of  selecting 
tied  Bcuttered  piuia  uf  the  sutae  citigittal  voluniG,  nhich  ii^d  failun  to 
liieces,  but  mcuely  to  have  taktu  the  tirst  leaves  that  came  to  his  hand 
whieh  would  serve  to  complete  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  and  then  to  hare 
bound  them  together.     In  this  way  it  came  to  poes  that  parte  of  Uireo 
or  four  manuscripls  were  foand  mixed  up  with  portions  of  throe  or 
font  others,  written  at  different  times,  and  by  difierent  scribes :  and 
sometiroes,  imleed,  not  of  the  exact  size,  apparently  witliout  regard  to 
any  other  circumBtance  than  merely  to  render  the  contest  perfect.     In 
rebinding  these  volumes  in  the  BrititJi  Museum,  this  injiiry  hofi  been 
in  most  ooeeB  repaired.  n.nd  the  imrta  of  the  samo  aupy  havo  been  col- 
lected, and  again  hcmul  together  in  uoe.' — Preface,  p.  il. 
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It  is  clear  that  irith  MSS.  which  arrived  in  such  a  condition, 
the  firm  step  tHwatds  rendering  them  accessible  to  the  Avorld  fit 
larpe,  musl;  be  by  rc-arran^ing  dipm  and  forming  a  very  careful 
catalogue  of  the  whole.  The  nation  has  great  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  arrangements  for  this  purjjose  made  by  the  trustees, 
who  have  shown  mu^h  zeal  and  public  spirit.  It  is  true  that  the 
present  catiilpp;ue,  as  printed  among  the  catalogues  of  what  are 
called  the  '  Additional  MSS.^'  is  to  the  last  degree  meagre  ainl 
unsatis factory.  The  real  truth  is  that  this  list  was  in  great 
measure  made  before  tlto  whole  of  the  MSS.  had  been  received, 
and  that  to  do  anything  more  than  just  to  indicate  some  of  the- 

■leading  matter  contained  ineacli  volume  would  be  a  work  of  years. 
We  have  heard  of  a  man  who  never  went  (o  rest  without  expressing' 
his  thankfulness  that  there  were  sufh  people  as  lesico^nphers 
an<I  index-makers.  If  he  had  been  a  'Syrinc  student,  he  would 
have  aiklrd  a  praver  that  some  one  might  undertake  a  catalogue 
of  the  Syriar  SfSS.  iix  the  British  Museum.  We  wish  wc  could 
ndd  that  he  would  be  able  to  record  hi*  gratitude  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  prayer.  But  for  this  we  must  be  content  to  wait 
a  little  longer.  We  arc  thankful  to  know  that  the  work  is  in 
progress.  Hut  the  labrmr  is  enormous.  However  familiar  a  man 
may  be  with  Syriac,  the  manner  in  which  the  MSS.  are  written 
renders  it  {difficult  to  run  ihe  eye  (tver  a  few  pages  qnickly,  and 
ji:arher  their  contents;  and  when  we  know  that  sometimes  a  trea- 
tiM  begins  ia  a  portion  of  the  volume  and  is  continued  for  two  or 
three  pages,  and  then  it  stops  without  being  concluded,  and  is 
■iucceeded,  without  any  notice  of  the  change,  by  the  middle  por- 
tion of  *oroe  other  treatise,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  these  annmalies 
must  baflle  and  distract  the  maker  of  the   catalogue.     There  is 
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scarcely  any  work  where  the  result  is  so  dispro portioned  to  theB 
laljour  which  it  demands.     The  work  of  hours,  perhaps  of  days, 
or  weeksj  iesnlts  only  in  a  few  lines  of  the  catalogue.     We  will 
lierc  give  a  little  specimen  of  the  difTicultics  attending-  such  an 
undertaking.     The  best  way  will  be  to  give  the  contents  of  one  _ 
of  these  volumes  as  catalogued   by  Dr,  Land  during  his  labour* 
in  the  Museum.     He  publishes  die  following  as  a  summary  of  j 
the  contents  of  No.  14,609  : — 

*  No.  14,609.  Mutilatetl  at  the  CDimneneeinont. 
'  FoL  1.  v"-  History  of  Trimnphs  of  St.  James  the  Biahop. 
'  Ihid.  Init.  Triumph  of  Abraham,  Bp.  of  Harau. 
'  Ful.  7.  Doctrine  of  St.  Peter  in  the  City  of  Rome. 
'  Ful.  10.  TriuDjphs  of  St.  Antony,  i-ecounted  by  Athnuiuius. 
'  Fol,  35.  History  of  an  Egyptian  Munk. 
*Fol.  42.  Hiabjry  of  certain  Munke  tempted  hy  Satan, 

*  Fah  49.  History  of  Father  Meuna,  a  great  man. 
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'Pol.  111.  Epistlo  of  Herod  to  Pilate. 

'Fol.  IIL  T"-  Epistle  of  Pibte  to  Herod. 

'Fol.  113.  v°'  Epi&tlo  of  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jeru&akm, 

ToL  114.  T*  History  of  OlemBnt  of  Rome.'* 

Dr.  Wright  t  has  very  justly  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity  that 
Dr.  Land  should  publish  these  notes,  without  ascertaining  that 
the  arrang'ement  of  the  MS.  has  not  undergonp  any  alteration 
since  his  J]otes  w^re  taken.  The  fart  is  that,  for  very  good 
reasons,  Dr.  Wright,  in  whose  care  the  MSS.  now  are,  has  added 
to  the  beg;inni[]g  of  this  MS.  a  whole  quire,  so  that  the  pagina- 
tion or  foliation  is  no  longer  the  s.anie.  Thus  the  treatises 
Catalogued  as  commencing  fol.  7  and  fol.  ■19  are  now  fol.  16  and 
fol.  58.  This  is,  however,  of  Uttle  importance;  but  the  fact  that 
a  very  good  Syriac  scholar,  as  Dr.  Land  no  douht  is,  has  made 
such  blunders  in  so  short  a  space,  shows  the  difficulty  of  the 
Work  of  cataloguing.  *The  History  of  Father  Menna '  is,  rcallv, 
'The  Historv  of  Father  Bin,'  and  instead  of  occupying  from  fol, 
49  to  fol.  Ill,  as  would  appear  i'rom  this  catalogue,  it  extentls 
only  tfj  two  pages,  while  the  intervening  $pace  between  these  and 
fol.  Ill  contains  numerous  extracts  from  Palladius  and  a  life  of 
Serapion!  Again,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  contentsof  No.  14,644, 
Dr.  Land  mentions  a  'History  of  Fourteen  Men  of  God  from  the 
City  of  Rome ; '  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  real  story  is  uf 
*,One  Man  of  God  ;'  but  this  hUiortf  is  combined  with  thirteen 
other  histories  I     Hence  Dr.  Land's  mistake. 

It  is  obvious  that  circumstances  like  tliese  encompass  the 
path  of  tlic  catalogue-maker  with  difficulties,  which  nothing 
but  indefatigable  industry  and  the  most  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  language  itself  and  its  literature  can  possibly  over- 
come. Dr.  Cureton,  during  the  time  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Museum,  made  great  exertions  in  this  direction, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  his  labours  have  been  made  available  to 
his  ioccessors.  We  bplieve,  also,  that  some  advance  was  made 
towards  a  catalogue  bv  two  other  persons,  who  for  some  time  were 
on  the  stafTof  the  Museum.  But  these  efforts  produced  no  great 
facilities  for  those  who  consult  the  MlSS,,  and  the  public  will  be 
glad  to  leatti  that  a  catahtgue  is  now  in  rapid  progress  under  the 
jieraon,  who  is,  perhajre,  the  best  qualified  m  England  to  under- 
take the  task.  We  mean  Dr.  W.  Wright,  formerly  Professor  of 
the  Arabic  Language  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  now  in 
charge  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Wright, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  full  notes,  at  the  present  moment,  on  every 
MS.  in  the  collection.     He  has  read  through  every  one  of  them, 
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tkotfd  tbeir  subjects,  and  made  lists  of  the  authors  thej  quotp. 
And  we  may  add  that,  to  thoso  who  really  wisli  ti>  uso  thosp 
volujncs,  hfi  is  always  ready  with  the  utmost  courtesy  to  place  at 
their  disposal  thn  information  he  has  thus  acquirrd.  When  he 
has  re-armnged  these  notes  they  will  furnish  mattrr  for  nnuther 
*Bibliolheca  Orientalis'  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  who  pursue 
inquiries  in  this  department  of  study.  How  far  the  plan  of  lus 
projected  catalogue  may  admit  of  a  detailed  precis  of  the  content! 
of  each  volutne,  and  copious  eiiract^  from  the  most  valuable  of 
them,  we  know  not;  but  such,  a  work  would  be  a  benefit  to 
Europe,  and  it  would  be  a  source  of  national  glory.  It  would 
not  pay  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  it  wonld  be  an  object 
truly  worthy  of  nntioiial  patrona^.  But  die  catalog-ue  itself,  even 
if  publislicd  with  less  fulness,  will  be  one  of  the  moat  valuable 
iimtributioiis  ever  made  to  Syriac  literature,  and  the  trustees  of 
the  Museum  have  justly  earned  our  gratitude  by  placing  this 
important  trust  in  hands  so  etntneiitly  qualifiefl  to  do  it 
justice. 

It  is  quite  clear  tliat  a  new  period  in  the  histoiy  of  Syriac 
literature  is  beginning.  The  study  ol*  this  language  has,  indeed, 
always  bpcn  carried  on  in  Eurojie  by  somewhat  spcismotlic  efForts. 
From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  first  Syriac 
grammar  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Nrw  Testament  in  Syriac* 
appeared,  there  have  been  several  j^eriods  in  which  the  study  of 
this  language  has  been  specially  favouretl  by  some  providential 
circumstance.  The  publication  of  '  Walton's  Polyglot*  and 
'  Caste  11 's  Lexicon'  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  favouTuble 
circumstances;  but  in  die  ciurly  part  of  the  eighteenth,  the  first 
collection  made  by  the  Assemant  family  from  the  Nitrian  con- 
vpnts  was  the  cause  of  the  ^leatest  advance  ever  matle  by  tbi« 
study.  Tbis  gave  occasion  to  the  publication  of  the  *  Bibliothecn 
Orientalis,'  which  is  even  now  tlie  largest  storehouse  accessible 
to  die  student.  The  puhlicadon  of  the  '  Chronicle  of  Bar- 
Hebracus/  from  the  famous  MS.  at  Oxford^  was  another  e^wch  in 
regard  to  Syriac  literature.  The  *  Chrcstomath^' '  of  Micbaolis 
was  almost  entirely  dmwn  from  the  *Bibliotheca  Orientalis'  of 
Aseemani^  but  Kirsch,  who  laboured  in  the  same  field  a  few 
years  later,  was  enabled  to  incorporate  into  bis  '  Cbrestotnatby ' 
tbe  must  interesting  portions  of  '  Bar-Hcbroeus,'  such  as  the 
history  of  Richard  Cccur  de  Lion,  and  Saladin,  Hulaku, 
Jengbic  Kban^  and  other  Tatikr  chiefs.  Bernstein,  the  pujiil 
and  friend  of  Kinch,  re-edited  the  'Chrestomatby*  of  bis  master 

*  The  Kminmar  was  that  of  Theseiifi  AmTircsius,  1539,  and  ihc  New  TeslBmciK 
tbat  bf  Widmuitadt  io  1S55.  iSee  a  UKful  Sumroar^  uf  the  Hiitory  of  STmi' 
1  ii-ntnri!  \a  tht '  Jflamal  of  Sftcred  Literature,'  Oct.  1^63. 
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and  furnished  it  with  many  additional  pieces.  The  Lexicon  of 
Bcmstoin,  which  accompanies  this  volunie,  is  very  excellent, 
Although  being  limited  to  the  words  found  in  the  body  of  the 
volume,  it  cannot  supply  the  plaC'P  of  a  genera!  lexicon.  Tliat 
of  Doepkp  13  very  useful  also,  and  its  history  is  curifius.  He 
was  aniirius  to  edit  a  Syriac  Chrestomathy,  whnji  the  publishers 
told  him  thcv  hail  five  hundred  copies  of  that  of  Michaelis,  which 
had  never  been  sold,  Hp  thought  a  lexicon  inig;ht  help  them  oft 
with  this  dead  weight,  and  accordingly  produced  his  lexicon  to 
a  work  published  forty  years  before!  We  ought,  in  enumerating 
the  strides  in  this  literature  made  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
have  mentioned  thp  works  of  Eplirem  Synis,  edited  by  Stephen 
Asspmani.  The  text  is  valuable,  but  tlie  ti'anslation  and  expfa' 
(nations  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  chief  works  likely  to  come  before 
a  reader  of  SjTia*:  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when,  like  an 
avalanche,  the  Nitrinn  collection  was  suddenly  thrown  upon 
Europe,  The  world  was  hardly  prepared  ti>  receive  it.  There 
is  no  lexicon  extant  which  can  help  a  student  through  many  of 
the  volumes  there  found, — John  of  Ephesus,  for  instance, — and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  inte^retition  is  a  matter  of  reasoning 
from  the  contest  and  from  the  etymoloo^y  of  the  words.  The 
Want  of  3  tolerable  dictionary  of  the  language  throws  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  way,  even  of  good  Syriac  scholars,  for  new 
words  crop  up  in  almost  every  page.  Hut,  happily,  Uiis  want  is 
likely  to  be  supplied  before  any  very  long  time  shall  have 
elapsed.  Mr.  Payne  Smith,  the  second  librarian  of  the  Bodleian, 
and  one  of  the  nblest,  if  not  the  ablest^  Syriac  scholar  in  Eng- 
land^ has  long  been  bard  at  work  on  a  lexicon,  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  will  be  worthy  of  his  reputation  and  quite 
Capable  uf  satisfying  the  requirements  of  ihe  present  candiliou 
of  the  language.  For  this  lexicon  the  University  of  Oxford  has 
obtained  the  papers  left  by  the  late  M,  Quatremorc.  It  is  in  a 
state  of  forwardness,  which  will  enable  Mr.  Smith  to  begin  print- 
ing it  at  once;  but  its  publication  M'ill  probably  not  be  completed 
for  some  years, 

Mr.  Cowpcr  h.is  also  made  considerable  progress  in  a  lexicon 
to  the  Pesliito  Version  of  the  Old  nnd  New  Testaments,  but  dus 
limitation  would  be  very  damaging  to  his  work,  and,  ns  Syriac 
publications  can  seldom  have  a  large  sale,  he  may  not  be  dia- 
led to  run  the  risk  of  a  loss.  The  liberality  of  the  delegates  of 
Oxford  Press  will  remove  oil  fear  of  such  responsibility 
from  Mr,  Smith. 

This  is  clearly  one  of  the   first  desiderata  for  those  who  wish 
to  work  the  rich   mme  now  open  to   their  reaeaxcW*  vcv  \^4- 
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Nitrian  MSS. ;  and  we  cnnnot  but  rejoice  that  it  is  in  the  way 
of  bpjng  satisfied.  But  in  thf  mean  time  there  will  always  be 
considerable  difficulties  in  editing  these  remains  for  want  of  a 
good  dictionary.  We  shall  give  specimens,  in  the  course  of  thpse 
remarks,  of  the  extreme  variations  which  occur  between  difiercnt 
commentators. 

In  Eng'land  the  chief  labourers  in   this  department  have  been 
Dr.  Cureton,  Mr.  Payne  Smith,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Cow|Mr.     They 
have  each  done  g^ood  service — both  in  editing  original  texts  and 
in   tmnslaticn.     And   it  is  to  their  labours  that  we  %rould  nowj 
princi^mllv  direct  our  attRntJon. 

First  in  the  field  among  diese  scholars  comes  Dr.  Cureton,  who 
hris  larg-elv  enrichetl  our  literature  with  treasures  from  this  inine 
of  intellectual    wealth.      Two    of    Dr    Cureton's    publications, 
although  they  are   of  interest  and  value,  we  do  nctt  propt>sc  to^ 
review  here.     We  mean  his  'Ignatius'  and  his  'Gospels,'     WeS 
do  not  agree  in  his  conclusions  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Svriae 
Epistles  in  determining  the  genuineness  of  the  Greek  ;  and  we 
think  their  chief  value  is  as  a  c*jntribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
Syriac,  and  n  means  of  judg-lng-  of  the  manner  in  which  Greek  ^ 
texts  are  bandied  by  Syriac  writers,     When  we  consider  that  thiafl 
volume  was  pnbliBhed  by  Dr.  Cureton  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
when   the   Nitrian   collection   had    scarcely   been    arranged,    the 
merit  of  catering  so  early  on  the  great  work   of  publishing  iti 
most  valuable  documents  may  compensate  for  any  hasty  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  think  the  editor  has  come. 

Nor,  again,  can  we  accede  to  the  views  propounded  by  him  aa 
to  the  value  of  the  ancient  recension  of  the  Gospels  which  he  pub- 
lished from  a  MS.  in  the  Nitrian  Collection.*  The  questions  con- 
nected with  both  these  publications  are  of  considerable  interest 
in  a  theological  point  of  view,  but  they  relate  to  matters  so  well 
known  that  they  do  not  invite  us  to  dwell  upon  them  ;  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  two  great  works  edited  by  Dr,  Cureton,  ■ 

His  *  Ecclesiastical  Hi-itory  of  John  of  Ephesus'  is  undoubtedly 
ihe  greatest  work  which  1ms  been  published  from  this  collection. 
It  was  entirely  unknown,  and,  although  it  relates  to  a  ]>eriod  of 
short  duration,  it  is  valuable  ns  being  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
and  actor  in  thr"  scenes  which  he  describes.  The  work  which 
we  have  is  called  the  'Third  Part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  John  of  Ephcsus,*  because  it  follows  on  two  others  which  con- 
tained an  ecclesiastical  history  in  twelve  books,  commencing 
with  'Julius  CiTsar'  and  ending  witli  'The  Sixth  Year  of  Justin 
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•  We  io  not  belieTC  ihis  Tcrsion  more  accieat  tlua  tht  Pesbito.    On  the  ccwi« 
^*7,  Tft  believe  that  it  coalains  a  mere  varied  copy  ct  thai  verAiciti, 
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tlic  Youngpr,'  tlie  sou  of  tte  sister  of  Justinian.  The  diinl  part 
comprises  the  liistory  of  only  about  fourteen  years,  from  a.d.  571 
— A.D.  584.  The  leader  of  Gtbbon  will  easily  cnll  to  mind  some 
of  the  thrilling-  scenes  described  in  his  pages  during-  the  r^ig-n  of 
Ju&tinian  and  his  nephew.  The  reig'n,  indeed,  of  Justininii  had 
been  si^alised  by  the  rnost  remardrible  work  on  jurisprudence 
ever  produced;  but  the  monarch,  whose  fame  roits  on  so  bright 
a  monument  of  morality,  was,  by  a  stran^^e  anomaly,  the  prti- 
moter  of  the  most  Ha^rant  immorality  by  his  mamaije  with  the 
infnmaus  Theodura.  The  circumstances  under  which  his  nephew 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  the  midnight  procession  to  his  house, 
and  the  hurried  investiture  of  the  fortunate  Justin  with  the 
imperial  g;ftrmentSi  all  rise  up  at  once  to  the  memory  and  give 
an  Interest  to  the  history  of  this  reign  which  cannot  fail  t"  l>e 
heightened  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  work  throwing  a  little 
additional  Ught  upon  some  of  its  more  difficult  problems.  The 
period  in  qnestitm  is  not  t»vprhurdened  with  contemporary 
evidence,  and  a  new  witness  is  of  value  to  us. 

John  of  Ephesus  was  a  native  of  Amid  in  Mcsopitamia,  and 
was  born  alxmt  a.d.  516.  For  thirty  years  he  dwelt  in  Con- 
stantinople and  was  in  favour  witli  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
under  whose  orders  be  undertook  a  very  successful  and  importiint 
missionary  enterprise.  The  period  to  which  the  history  of 
John  of  Kphesus  relates  has  some  questions  of  intricacy;  but 
the  narrative  of  the  ecclesinstic  does  not  effect  much  towards 
their  elucidation.  The  history  itself  appears  to  have  been  written 
at  Various  times  ami  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  con- 
tinuity in  the  narrative,  that  the  story  is  sometimes  rather 
confused.  Dr.  Cureton  observes  in  his  short  preface  the  dates 
at  which  certain  portions  of  the  historv  were  written,  which  range 
from  A.G.  888  to  A.o.  89fj,  i.e.  from  a.d.  577-585.  The  A.G.,  it 
is  hardly  needful  to  say,,  is  the  Greek  Era,  or  the  Km  of  the 
Seleucida?,  and  requires  the  subtraction  of  311  to  bring  it  to  the 
common  rnmputation. 

The  reigns  of  Justinian  and  his  successors  were  not  seasons 
of  tranquillity  and  peace^  hut  of  great  ag-itation.  The  great 
wars,  indeed,  which  distracted  the  whole  empire  and  resulted  in 
the  fxttnctloii  of  the  western,  empire  had  died  away,  but  Italy 
tvas  still  a  troubled  kingdom,  and  in  Constantinople  the  battles 
of  the  factions  of  the  Circus  were  in  full  vigour. 

During  the  reign  of  Justin  11,  the  incursions  of  the  ftepidfe 
inductxl  the  emperor  to  engage  the  assistance  of  the  Lombards, 
and  the  awful  episode  of  Alboin  and  the  daughter  of  Cunimund 
produced  a  war  fatal  to  the  fiepidiy,  and  ptoductive  of  a  new 
element  of  weakness  and  disturbance  in   the   nci^VvVjqiVwWisA  o1 


the  seat  uf  \h^  Eastern  Empire,  The  piiriod  ol  this  war  tiraf 
cibout  A.l>.  567,  and  nt  this  epoch  the  Ttirks  first  appear  in  the 
histor}'  of  Europe,  The  record  of  the  house  of  Alboin  is  simpiv 
a  record  of  crime  and  murder.  He  tarried  away  his  wife  by 
violence,  and,  after  killing  her  father  Cunimutid,  he  made  a 
drinking;-cup  of  his  skull ;  and  nol  content  with  this  barbarity  he 
made  his  wife  drink  from  that  fatal  cup.  He  fell  a  victim  to  faift^J 
wife's  revenge  for  this  <iutrage.  'The  Kin^  of  the  Lombards,'^ 
says  Gibbon^  '  contemphted  with  delight  the  head  nf  Canimund, 
and  his  skull  was  fashioned  into  a  cup  to  satiate  the  hatred  of 
the  conqueror,  or  ].ier!]ap5  to  comply  with  tht^  savafje  custom 
of  tlie  country,'  We  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  awful  8i>t|Uft  of 
this  painful  history.  Human  nature  recoils  and  shudders  at  the 
history  of  these  Lombards  in  the  early  years  of  their  appearance 
in  the  history  nf  the  Roman  Empire^^  It  is  to  this  period,  and 
the  few  years  imiiiediatdy  succeetling  It,  that  thL-  history  of 
John  uf  Ephcsus  relates.  It  does  not  add  much  to  our  know- 
Icdg'e  of  the  civil  history  of  the  time,  because  the  whole  soul  of 
tlie  author  is  occupied  with  the  controversy  between  the  MoDO' 
physiles  and  the  Catholic  Chureh,  It  is  rather  difficult  tii 
characterise  this  controversy,  because  John  of  Ephesus  and  the 
Monnphysites  rail  themselves  'the  orthfidox ' — a  desiiSTiation 
which  the  Catholic  Church  can  never  concede  to  those  who  con- 
found the  Divine  and  the  human  natures  in  Christ.  John  of 
£phe$iu  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Monophysite^  and  writes 
in  dte  tirue  spirit  of  a.  partisan.  Parties  ran  high  at  that  time  in 
Constantinople,  and  to  those  who  consider  the  history  of  the 
huninii  mind^  and  the  influence  of  dogmatic  teaching  upon  it, 
wortliy  subject*  of  con!  em  pi  atl  on,  the  history  of  John  of  EphesiU 
will  always  present  a  field  of  deep  interest. 

The  Empress  Theodora^  once  the  most  shameless  and  aban- 
doned of  women,  abominaMe  even  in  an  abominable  age,  bnt 
afteiward*  the  wife  of  Justinian,  was  a  decided  patroness  of  the 
Monophysites,  and  under  her  influence  Theoiiosius,  the  exiled 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  resided  at  Constantinople.  He  had 
been  exiled  tor  these  opinions,  and  the  devotion  nf  the  cmprcai 
to  the  Mouophysite  hnit'sy  is  recorded  in  a  note  in  Gibbon,j 
which,  though  it  partakes  of  the  sneering  nature  of  his  style, 
not  80  offensive  to  the  faith  or  the  modesty  of  bis  readers,  a*  mt 
of  his  notes  uii  the  subject  of  Theodora. 

The  history,  as  it  now  remains  to  us,  begins  with  an  accoimt 

of  the  persecution  and  the  cruelties  committed  on  the  'orthodox,' 

As  John  of  Ephesus  calls  them,  by  the  machinations  of  John  '>fil 

Sirmium,  which  occurred  about  the  close  of  the   vcnr  a.d.  570.^ 

c  commencement  of  the  book  is  lost,  but  the  persecution  must 

have 
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buve  bci-n  very  sevoro.  Bishops  and  divines  in  those  days  were 
not  permitted  to  vcntiljitp  heretical  opinions  with  the  impunity 
of  our  own  tlieological  sciolists.  The  Council  of  Robbers, 
as  the  Council  of  Ephpsus  (a.d.  449)  was  called,  ri&itod  with 
such  severity  what  they  deemed  the  heresy  of  Flavianua,  that 
they  publiily  scourged  hint — to  say  nothing  of  the  irregular 
kicks  and  bruises  he  received — and  treated  him  with  such  Irar- 

rity  that  he  ended  his  davs  within  a  very  short  space  of  time 
the  Council.  The  Council  of  Chalccdon,  as  is  well  known, 
ia  A.D.  451  re-established  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  two 
natures  in  one  person,  antl  its  teaching  was  the  test  in  after 
days  to  which  the  orthodoxy  of  churches  and  individuaU  was 
subjeeted.  John  of  Ephesus  throuo;hout  his  history  treats  the 
Cntbollcs  as  heretics,  iEuid  calls  tht;in  by  the  opprobrious  term  of 
*Synodites/  because  they  agreed  with  (iis  Council  in  their  views 
qpon  the  person  and  nature  of  Christ.  In  the  mind  of  John  of 
Ephesus  a  Synodite  was  a  compound  of  heresy,  cruelty,  and 
every  vice  under  the  sun  ;  while  the  Monophysiles  were,  in  his 
view,  *  the  orthodox.* 

The  commencement  of  the  book  le  lost^  but  it  appears  that  the 
convents  in  outlyinjsr  places  had  been  searched,  and  men  and 
women  drag^g^ed  to  prison  and  treated  with  the  utmost  indi{^ity. 
They  were  eaten  up  by  vermin,  and  denied  the  nican^  of  cleanli- 
ness and  health.  'The  clerj^y  and  others  came  to  them  in  prison, 
not  alas!  to  minister  to  their  brethren  in.  their  sorrow,  but  to 
oppress  and  insult  them  I  One  of  the  most  agrgraratcd  farms  of 
insult  appears  to  have  been  the  attempt  to  compel  them  to  join 
in  the  Holy  Communion  with  the  Synodites,  who  were  simply  an 
abomination  to  them.  The  prisoners  would  throw  themselves 
upon  the  gToiind;  and  utter  solemn  imprecations  on  those  who 
would  thus  force  them  to  coKimanicate,  while  their  persecutors, 
disre^rding  their  screams^  forced  the  consecrated  bread  into 
their  mouths,  their  hands  being  held  to  prevent  resistance. 

To  men  who  had  definite  principles,  which  they  believed  to 
Ije  of  vital  imjiortance,  these  forced  communions  were  most 
abhorrent.  Even  the  coldest  of  modem  Christians  would  refuse 
ftnd  resist  any  forced  participation  in  heathen  worship.  And  we 
must  remember  that,  while  the  controversy  about  the  two  natures 
io  Christ  was  at  its  height,  each  party  esteemed  the  other  almost 
u  unsound  as  heathens. 

Several  pei-sons  of  distinction^  especially  Pau!^  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  and  Stephan,  Bishop  of  Cyprus,  a*  well  as  John  of 
Ephesua  himself,  were  involved  in  tbis  persecution.  Stephan 
was  treated  with  eitraordinary  severity,  and  a  class  of  argument 
was    applied    to    him    whichj    although   sufticictvtX^   YSyenv  vt^a 
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neither  ecclesiastical  nor  logical.  Several  Jife-guartlsmen  (eicuJ 
bitorcs)  were  sent  to  cli.'Utisc  him  with  clubs,  which  they  did  till 
ho  vomited  blood.  They  were,  however,  touched  with  sorrethiD}; 
3ik:c  a  feeling;  of  compassion  when  they  saw  their  victim  fainting 
away,  and  they  seemed  to  fearthat  he  might  die  under  their  hands: 
so  they  threw  pails  of  water  ovc*r  their  fainting-  herptie.  These 
convincing- ^.Tguiiients,  Find  [heconstderatian  that  many  others  viere 
compromised  by  his  opposition,  appear  to  have  shaken  the  reso- 
lution of  Scephan,  and  he  listened  to  terms  of  union.  But  when 
John  of  Sirmium  projwsed  to  reconsecrate  him,  this  was  aoh 
iadignity  be  could  nut  away  with  !  He  deinanded  that  his  order*^ 
and  his  consecration  should  be  cotmdcred  valid,  or  that  he 
should  be  re-baptized  as  well  as  re -consecrated.  Indeed,  when 
this,  was  ag'ain  proposed  in  Church,  Stephan  rushed  away  sud- 
denly and  appeared  before  the  Emperor,  exclaiming  that  the 
Qiristian  Church  was  ruined,  and  its  canons  confounded!  He 
persuaded  the  Emperor  that  his  cause  was  just,  and  hi^  Majesty 
drew  up  an  edict  reprobating  the  whole  proceetUng,  and  for- 
bidding any  attempt  to  enforce  it. 

The   history  of  these  transactions  must  sound  strangely  to  the 
ears  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  a  constitutional   monarchy 
with  &  Church,  the  laws  of  which  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  thew 
so\*ereign.      It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Commons  occasionalljS 
shows  a  desire  to  be  nibbling  at  the  spiritual  functions,  as  well 
as  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.     But  this  ordinance  of  the 
Emperor    concerning    a    point  of  ecclesiastical    discipline  ati^fl 
doctrine,   without  consultation  with  any  ecclesiastical  authority,^' 
places  the  sovereign  in  a  point  of  view  which  astonishes  modem 
readers.     But,   after  aM^   notwithstanding   this  act  of  power  on 
tlie  part  of  the  sovereign,  the  dominant  faction  was  able  by  bribery 
to  smother  all  notice  of  this  edict,  and  thus  evade  its  force  I 

It  would  be  a  very  useful  task   if  any  competent  person  wouli 
go  through   this  volume  and  arrange   the  information    it  giv« 
under  special  heads.     It  is  so  desultory  in  its  method,  or  rather 
ill  its  want  of  method,  that  although  devoted  only  to  One  subject, 
it  confuses  pven  that  one   subject   by  the   unconnected   way    ii 
whicli  nil  that  relates  to  it  is  naiTated.     Dr.  Land  has  given 
chnmolngical  table  of  its  contents,  but  this  is  insufficient,  as  a 
fuller   abstract    in  chronological  order  is   needed,      Mr.    Payne 
Smith,  in  his  translation,  has  very  judiciously  incorporatetl  into  a 
continuous  narrative  all  those  pirtions  of  the  work  which  will 
beat  this  treatment,  by  bringing  together,  at  the  earliest  mention 
of  any  person,  the  scattered  notices  which  relate  to  him  io  lul 
se(^iient  portions  of  the  history. 

historv  oi  Juuti  oi    tpiiesus 
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monccs,  Justin  ll.  was  scizej  hy  a  mysterious  visitation  of  Pro- 
vidence— a  sickness  whk'L  is  rather  mysteriously  related  by  all 
the  authorities."  It  appears  to  have  affected  his  foot  and  his 
mind.  In  A.d,  574,  Justin  jointed  Tiberius  with  himself  in 
the  Empire,  and  by  this  wise  precaution  he  found  a  supjwrt  for 
himself  in  tbe  season  of  his  weakness,  and  a  competent  successor 
to  his  throne.  Many  of  the  cireumstancos  of  this  sieknoss  are 
very  graphically  described  by  John  of  Ephesus ;  and,  as  the 
statement  of  a  contemporary  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Jus- 
tinian for  many  years,  his  accounts  will  have  considerable 
weight.  Indeed  that  portion  of  the  t^ivU  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire  can  never  be  written  again  without  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  statements  of  this  writer. 

We  furnish  a  few  of  the  curious  details  which  he  has  presert'cd 
relative  v>  this  mental  affliLtion  of  the  Monarch,  but,  of  course,  in 
estimating  their  value,  we  must  remember  that  John  of  Ephesus 
considers  this  disease  as  divinely  sent  to  punish  him  for  per- 
secuting 'the"  orthodox'  (Monophvsitcs),  He  distinctly  declares 
that  this  wii'ked  persecution  by  means  nf  John  of  Sirmium  had 
brought  God's  judg-mcnt  upon  the  Emperor,  and  that  this  judg- 
ment was  sent  '  by  means  of  an  pvil  angel,  who  suddenly  entered 
into  him,  and  took  his  form  and  domineered  over  Mm.'  And  he 
specifies  tho  manner  in  which  this  evil  angel  tormented  him. 
'He  barked  like  a  dogr  and  bleated  like  a  goat,  and  then  he 
Would  mew  like  a  Cat,  and  again  crow  like  a  cock  ;'  so  that  the 
zoological  noises,  wliicli  so  h'cquently  greeted  the  ears  of  the  6rst 
reformed  House  of  Commons  were  by  no  means  original  vagaries. 
The  narrative  then  proceeds  thus  ^ — ■ 

'At  other  times  tho  ovil  spirit  filled  him  with  agitation  and  terror 
BO  tiiat  he  rushed  about  in  furious  husto  from  place  to  place,  and  crept, 
if  he  could,  under  tho  bod,  and  hid  himself  among  tho  pillowe ;  afid 
then,  when  the  horror  eamo  upon  him,  ho  would  meh  out  with  hot 
Knd  violent  spood,  and  run  to  the  windows  to  throw  himself  down. 
And  hie  attendajits,  in  Bpito  of  their  respect  for  him  as  king,  had  to 
ran  after  him,  and  lay  hold  of  him^  to  prevent  him  from  dashing  him- 
self down  and  being  kiUed :  and  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  give  ordora 
for  cftTpentets  to  cnmo  nad  fix  bare  in  the  windows,  and  close  them  up 
on  the  whole  of  that  uidt;  of  the  palace  on  winch  tho  King  lived. 
Moreover,  they  selected  strong  yoimg  men  to  act  as  hia  chambcrlaisj 
and  gnai^  him ;  for  when  4ey  were  obliged,  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  to  mn,  after  him  and  seize  him^  as  he  waa  a  powerful  man, 

•  *  Justin  ooJlPcted  tbe  remiiniDg  strength  of  bis  mind  Mil  body.bnt  the  popular 
Wief  that  hisi  sp«ech  was.  infipir&d  by  the  Deity,  betrays  a  very  huinblt  opinion 
botli  of  the  innn  aiidof  his  times/  Gihl>Dn,  ch,  jc]t.  Tlie  mciui'ing  of  this  ^entetiC^ 
in  by  Lo  nieaiie  clear,  and  it  se^ms  to  be  one  of  those  iiisiatvce*  ■w\*w»i  Ve  ■■  iriimt 
thst  chrcail  of  hit  verbosity  Gnur  thftn  Che  staple  o£  b^K  ^r^iuaeikV' 
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he  would  tarn  upon,  them,  Bud  eeize  them  with  his  toeth,  and  t«ftr 
them ;  and  two  of  them  ho  bit  bo  ucvt-jcly  about  the  head  as  sorionaly 
to  injure  them,  and  they  wore  ill,  and  tite  rt*port  got  atxjut  tho  cily 
thai  tiiQ  King  hod  talon  two  of  hia  cliomberlAins.  And  Botnetimes,  as 
wftB  said,  they  had  evon  to  tic  Iiim  nji,  wliile  ho  Bcreomcd  and  howled 
and  Tittered  wonla  without  meaning ;  but  if  they  mud  to  him,  Tba 
Bogle  in  coming  for  you,  he  wotUd  bo  etill  in  a  iBomcut,  and  rnn  awny 
aud  hide  himsolf ;  and  any  nmno  which  they  tnentioned  was  cmongh 
to  lighten  him,  aud  make  him  run  away,  and  he  qnici,  and  croep 
midcF  bis  bed.  .  .  . 

'  In  this  dieordored  state  of  tho  Sing's  iutcUcct,  those  about  him 
devised  varions  kinde  of  amuBcniCiitH,  both  to  divert  his  attention,  and 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  him  to  tho  uso  of  his  reason.  Tho  most  enc- 
ccseful  of  tliBRo  WRB  ft  little  wagun,  with  (t  throno  npon  it  for  him  to  sit 
npon^  and  having  pkrod  him  <»D  it,  hiti  chiuuberlains  drow  him  about, 
and  rftii  with  liitn  liackwnrda  and  fgnvtirdp  ffii-  a  long  time,  while  he, 
in  delight  and  admiration  at  thair  speed,  de&tBtcd  ^x>in  many  of  hia 
ttbenrditios.  Another  was  on  oi^;an,  which  they  kept  almoHt  constantly 
playing  djiy  and  night  near  his  ohjimbiir;  aud  aE  long  as  he  hcurd  tlio 
sound  of  tho  tonos  which  it  played  he  roioftined  quiet;  but  ocon- 
siomilly,  even  then,  a  sudden  horror  would  eoino  opon  lum,  ftnd  he 
would  break  out  into  cries,  and  be  guilty  of  rtrango  autitms.  For 
once,  when  tlio  patriarch  camo  to  viait  luiu,^  and  drew  noar  and  made 
his  olm^antc,  ^Hjiitg  that  the  King  ww  agitatod,  bo  :ngncd  him  with 
the  sign  uf  the  cross ;  Upon  wliich  ho  zaieod  hia  hajid,  and  struck  him 
HO  heavy  a  blow  on  tho  head,  that  the  patriarch  reeled  and  fell  on  his 
bock  a  good  distance  from  him,  while  tho  King  cxclaimod,  "An  ovil 
end  be  thine;  go  and  sign  tliyself,  that  tliine  own  dovils  may  gtt  out 
of  thee."  The  rost  mpanwhOe  took  tho  bishop  and  raised  him  up ; 
but  it  was  Homo  time  before  he  retutmcd  to  his  senses,  hchig  stiuinod 
by  tho  severity  of  the  blow.  At  niiother  time,  aa  it  was  imprhseiblo  fmr 
tho  iKitriorch  not  to  pay  tho  cuiitomary  visita  to  the  polaoa,  upon  his 
entering  cnufeiottfily  and  on  h-i^  piard,  tho  Eing,  at  the  nght  of  him, 
fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  jumping  up,  laid  hands  upon  him,  and 
took  from  his  shoiilder  hie  mitroj  which  is  the  insignia  of  tho  cpiscipal 
oSavo,  aud  spread  it  out  and  put,  it  npou  hii^  heed,  like  a  woma2i'e  hood, 
and  lookiiig  at  it,  oiid,  "  How  wall  it  becomes  you  now,  my  lord 
piitrinrch  I  only  you  should  put  on  Bomo  gold  laco,  like  the  ribanda 
which  tho  ladieii  wear  upon  their  hcvde."  At  another  time,  etoading 
at  a  window  overlookiug  the  Eeuihoro,  he  begitn  to  cty  like  tho«o  who 
go  about  hawkjjig  crockery,  **  Who'll  buy  my  pans  ? "  And  many 
other  such  ttiingH  ho  did  wluch  it  is  impo^ble  to  relate,  and  which 
wore  wrought  in  him  by  the  dovil,  to  whom  ho  was  given  op ;  and 
which  wero  the  commou  talk  of  every  city  and  village,  and  bouse  and 
Btreet^  and  tavern  within  and  without  Oonstimtiaoplo  :  and  oven  u^iMi 
the  way  all  moa  talked  of  them  with  much  wonder  and  aetouifihineut.'* 

■  'John  t»f  EpliLSUK.'  iii,  2-4.    SmiUi'i  Tranfilatiou,  p.  1G;  teq.    It  will  tw 
oWrvei]  (hnt  Mr.  Smith,  foUovlng  the  Syriiut  foim  oreiprceeioii,  una  Uie  wurcU 
Kliui  and  Queen  in&U-ad  of  Enipehor  aua  Gmprcsfi,     Dr.  ^cbbuMder  bat  tnw> 
I  jmru  of  this  passage  most  ULCorrectljF 
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The  history  of  Narses,  as  told  in  Gibbon,  presents  a  painful 
picture  to  the  mind,  and  one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  add  something 
more  pleasing  than  the  disaffection  of  the  aged  general,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  his  sovereigns.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the 
blood-stained  narrative  of  his  earlier  conquests  and  the  bitter 
passions  of  his  last  conflict,  and  to  contemplate  the  monastery 
fcmnded  by  his  care,  where  his  bones  were  laid  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  who  graced  by  their  presence  die  funeral 
procession  of  the  aged  servant  whom  they  had  insulted  and  dis- 
missed, and  who  is  said  to  have  *  invited  the  Lombards  to  chas- 
tise the  ingratitude  of  the  Prince  and  people/  * 

John  of  Ephesus  informs  us  that 

*  One  monastery,  the  history  of  which  deserves  especial  mention,  was 
bnilt  by  the  &moTis  emraeh  Narses,  when  holding  the  office  of  Char- 
tnlary  at  the  Conrt  of  Justinian,  before  be  was  sent  to  restore  the  for- 
tnnes  of  the  empire  in  Italy.  His  purpose  had  been  to  retire  &om  the 
pidaoe,  aad  adopt  the  moiddsh  tonsure,  and  reside  in  it ;  and  with  this 
ol^jeot  he  located  there  the  monks  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Cappa- 
dcHua  by  persecution,  and  purchased  a  large  estate,  upon  which  he 
erected  a  magnificent  church,  and  a  hospice  for  ^o  reception  of 
strangers,  and  finally  endowed  the  monastery  with  large  revenues.  But 
jnst  tnein  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Borne,  and  there,  with  the 
help  of  God,  which  went  with  him,  he  gained  numerons  and  important 
victories  in  many  successive  campaigns.  And  finally,  ho  departed 
from  this  world,  and  his  bones  were  hrooght  and  deposited  in  his 
monastery,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queon,  who  took  part  in 
the  procession  and  deposition  of  the  relics,  and  in  lus  canonization  as 
foimder/'f' 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  before  us  is 
fall  of  interest  and  value,  but  that  it  requires  to  be  read  with  the 
fall  allowance  which  must  be  made  for  the  opinions  of  the  author, 
and  the  party  spirit  in  which  he  wrote.  There  is  a  very  remark- 
able story  of  a  vision  which  John  of  Ephesus  saw  during  his 
imprisonment.  It  appears  that  for  eight  days  a  young  man  in 
bright  clothing,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  attendants, 
came  to  him,  conversed  with  him,  and  gave  him  food  and  medi- 
cine, and  when  he  inquired  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  about  the 
matter,  inquiry  was  made  and  the  attendants  were  mustered,  but 
none  of  them  resembled  the  bright  stranger.  Upon  which  the 
keeper  said,  *  A  vision  of  God  has  appeared  unto  thee  and  visited 
thee,  my  father ;  and  one  of  the  angels  or  saints  has  been  sent 
unto  thee  to  strengthen  and  encourage  thee,  for  we  have  no  such 

*  The  people  appear  to  have  bad  reaion  to  be  disBatisfied  irttb  him  for  avarice 
and  «saetM)o.  bat  tug  aerrices  to  his  sovereign  had  beeo  pre^imSiw&xVs  ck»x» 

t '  Jolin  of  E^hetu^'  i.  39.    Smith's  TnmslaUoD,  p.  Ih. 
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poMO  a*  jM  describe.*  (iL  6 ;  p.  98,  Smitk)  Tlie  man 
Rsaxfcablc,  bat  Ac  beaeT<^cst  remarks  ot  tbe  keeper  >«>SS*^  • 
r"4irtT'Tt.  wUd  aaj  mnore  it  from  tbe  regioo  uX  tke  siper- 
IHUimi,  or  wr^  tbkt  o(  apevuai  illauaa. 

Tbe  pCTM—l  bistorf  air  Jolut  oC  Epbesns  is  tcit  anocilj  made 
oat  fnm  all  rritring  aovrccf ,  and  ooe  of  tbe  Okost  defimte  Rodcs 
copcgmtng  Ub,  tiz^  tbat  *  be  vai  made  Patriarcb  at  the  Mono- 
IB  vucaBMOB  to  AndiiiBiis,'  vhicb  is  CddzkI  in  Gic^uiv 
it  piolablj  a  Mistake.  There  are  aba  maoj 
writen  4^  fan  own  period  called  John,  but  bitbertp  ftll  Mtenspts 
to  pJeDtiij  hxn  wiA  anr  ooe  of  dwae  bare  Eukd. 

Befafg  wc  dismiu  tbe  lobject  of  tbe  Histnr  of  Jo^  of 
Epkaas,  >(  u  only  fair  to  pa/  »  iribate  to  tbe  Iwnin^  and 
iflBUfj  diiplajed  bf  Me.  Pajne  Smitb  in  bis  tiainKlatioa  of 
ihia  wwk.  He  bas  made  it  accHsible  to  tbe  Eu^lisb  reader,  and 
of  gicst  Table  to  tbe  stadent  of  STriac.  It  is  tbe  more  needfal  to 
do  this,  becatiK  E>r.  Scboofelder,  a  Ronnui  Catholic  chaplain  in 
BamberfT,  has  treated  Mr.  Smith  vitb  great  oniairijess.  Two 
jean  after  Mr.  Smitb'*  transUtion  bad  been  pubjisbed.  Dr. 
ficfawrfeldfT  also  pot  forth  a  translation,*  in  tbe  preface  to  which, 
alter  wi  iMuaiiiift  Dr.  land's  German  Els&r  on  John  of  Ephes^s 
Tldi  *ome  praise,  be  adds  the  follom  in^  notice  of  Mr.  Smith : — 
'Tbeie  appeared  also  in  1860,  a  tmn^latiiMi  of  this  work  br  an 
Koglisb  scbolar,  Mr.  Pajne  Smith,  which  contains  some  brief 
remarks  on  tbeae  cabjecta.  Upon  tbe  whole  1  bare  made  bnt 
little  oae  of  tbis  work,  and  where  I  bave  done  so,  I  bare  indt- 
c*t«d  it  in  tbe  note*.*  Nn»,  John  of  Epbesiis  is  a  writer  for 
the  expbuiatioo  of  whose  work  a  pioneer  like  Mr.  Smith  is 
inralBable.  He  rery  j astir  and  modestly  observes,  tbat  'In  a 
book  abounding  m  words  noi  I0  bejbund  in  (tint  l^xieratj  and  whidi 
reqaiiet  almost  a*  great  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  tbe  Br- 
aanline  bistorians,  as  of  tbe  language  ia  which  it  is  written,  errors 
and  mistakei  maj  naturally  be  expected,  and  will  readily  be 
excused ;  bat  I  bare  done  my  best  to  give  the  pxact  sense  of  the 
author,  as  Car  as  po»ib3e  in  bis  own  words,  and  ytt.  in  such  a 
Ibfm  as  to  prevent  the  perusal  of  him  occauoning  uanecessari' 
weariaeM  to  the  reader.'  Wc  are  rather  inclined  tu  beliere 
Dr.  Scbonfelder  has^tinconsrious]\%  no  doubt — madp  coH' 
riderably  more  use  of  Mr.  Smith's  translation  than  this  notice 
would  indicate.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  Dr.  Schonfeldcr,  who 
nerer  loses  an  opportunity  of  finding  fault  with  ?ifr  Smithy  can 
bare  fastened  on  so  ma^Y  passages  in  which,  if  there  is  an  error 

*  *  We  Ktrdwa-Gocbuhte  d«  Joha&Diei  too  Ephesiu.     Ads  dem  Syritdit 
BWrwm.     Mil  nner  AbJaudJott;  ober  die  Tntbciten  von  Dr.  J.  M_  Sdtuii.frlder',' 
'  n  der  StBdijt&irkirclK  SQ  St.  Mufia  ia  btuaberp.*  tro.   Miiachen.    18C2. 
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I  at  all,  it  is  very  trifling^,  without  having  bratowed  consi<lerable 
attention  uptm  it.  Inrleod,  it  would  bo  a  very  remarkable 
phenoincnon,  if  Dr.  Schbnl'cldcr  never  used  the  translation  except 
wherie  there  was  s{)mc  little  slip  of  the  pen!  It  docs  however 
liappen,  that  sometimes  Dr.  Schonfelder  misses  a  correction  inade 
by  Mr.  Smith,  and  consccijUently  leaves  it  uncorrected  in  his  own 
version.  Thus  the  monastery  of  Dalmatus  (ii.  SI)  is  converted 
into  the  monastery  of  the  Dalmatians.  Occasionallv,  also,  Dr. 
Schonfelder's  observations  appear  to  arise  from  the  want  of  a 
lliurough  familiarity  with  the  English  language,  Thusj  when  he 
charges  Mr.  Smith  with  having  simply  passed  over  the  word 
ostofienteron  in  his  translation,  he  is  evidently  not  aware  that  the 
"Word  '  xahurb  '  is  not  equivak-nt  to  cifi/.  Dr.  Sehunfeldcr  states 
lliat  an  old  description  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  places  the 
celebrated  bath  called  Zeuiippus  '  in  the  second  tjuarlrr'  of  the 
city.  This  may  probably  be  more  correct  than  ^suburb;''  but  it 
is  clear  that  Mr.  Smith  had  no  intention  of  omitting  the  word. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  very  wide  divergence  in  their  translations, 
as  for  instance  in  the  translation  of  iv.  12. 
Mr.  Smith  translates  thus  : — 

'  A  circiiliu-  letter  .  .  .  ,  in  which,  from  the  old  enmity  and  feud  of 
the  Alexandrifttis  against  Paul,  ho  insoTtiNl  a  number  nT  fMirtlerou*  and 
l^ing  blander 9,  iu  tho  effect  that  Paul  and  his  jutritf  had  communicfUed  icith 
the  S^nodite*,' 

Dr.  ScbiinfeMer  translates — 

■  Ont  of  habed  and  enmity  towards  Paul,  he  sent  n  libellot;6  M< 
lion  concernitisf  mtirdfr  tmA  pirjury,  which  Paul  and  othera  with  him 
IumJ  comiuittcd,  and  had  apiiroxiiaatcd  to  tho  Synodites.' 

IntcmtUa  vidcs  humane  commoda,  as  Horace  said  in  a  dilTerent 
matter.  These  two  translations  lie  wide  enough  of  each  other, 
but  we  believe  Mr,  Smith's  to  he  correct* 

We  have  tjo  wish  to  be  severe  on  Df.  Schonfelder^  but  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  bis  treatment  of  Mr.  Smith  is  at  least 
ungenerous.  Wherever  a  difficulty  has  liecn  overcome,  anti  they 
twth  coincide  in  the  same  view,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  honour 
should  rest  with  th*^  translation  first  published.  Had  Dr. 
Schdiifelder  nut  attempted  to  disparage  that  earlier  translation* 
his  own  would  have  been  more  highly  esteemed.  There  was 
quite    room   for   both,   and  each  contains   something   not  to  be 


*  Mr.  ^tnit)i's  attetitioa — as  tc  Imppea  to  know — bas  been  colled  to  the 
difference  here.  \va'\  he  errongly  niamtaing  his  own  -riew.  Wg  belii!«e  that  tfae 
^'iijiiiiPliiiii  ' 'lilit  '  iiiuRmLic:li  PS,'  proves  from  the  conBlruclioH  thai  In;  is  right. 
We  ln:li(;vi;  uIm>  iliat  Mr.  bmiib  i;  right  in  U-auslaliog  mimKOi  'a  boalm&u.,'  •e.xi.A. 
Dot '  4  confldenUal  eervftnt.' 
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obtained  from  the  other.  The  work,  too,  of  Dr.  Land,  is  highly 
UscfitK  It  is  a  series  of  {liasert.iitiims  on  John  of  Kpliesii&,nD<l  on 
the  cont(?nt3  of  his  work,  togfth^r  whh  an  inttiosttiig  t-Ksay  on 
the  first  estabUshment  of  Christianity  In  Nubia, 

There  are  inanj  other  matters  of  much  interest  in  this  book 
which  we  cannot  enter  into  m»w  ;  such  as  the  history  of  the 
Christians  of  Hirah  and  Gha5s,in,  and  the  queaioias  rolativo  lo 
the  two  Mondirs,  wliom  Dr.  Land  accuses  John  of  Ephesus  of 
(xmfufiinjf  togfether ;  but  the  portions  we  have  quoted  will  prove 
its  interest  and  value;  and  Holland  may  justly  rejoice  that  in 
giving  to  the  world  this  very  remarkable  volume  from  the 
Nitrifin  strjre,  the  editor  and  the  first  translator  hnvc  been  her 
sons^  and  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  she  has  not  been  iucurwisa 

Thr-  next  work  of  importance  to  which  we  would  call  attention 
1:3  the  *  Spitnhiiinm  Si/riacnm,^  for  which  we  are  also  indebted  to 
Dr.  Curcton  both  as  to  the  text  and  the  translation.  Among  the 
various  remains  of  antiquity  hitherto  disinterred  from  their 
hitling--p]aL'e  jn  the  desfcrt  of  Scete,  we  rLtkon  the  trfatise  of 
Bnrdesanes  on  the  *  Laws  of  Countries'  to  be  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  must  interesting.  Whctiier  in  its  present  form  it  is 
the  work  of  Bardesanes  himself,  or  of  one  of  his  disciples,  apjwars 
doubtful.  Some  of  the  notices  accord  with  the  first  notion,  while 
otliers  lead  to  the  serond.  Dr.  Cureton  was  convinced  that  we 
have  the  genuine  work  of  Bardesanes,  while  Dr.  Land  is  equally 
confident  that  it  is  the  composition  of  one  of  his  disciples.  At 
all  events  it  is  a  j^nuine  exposition  of  his  sentiments,  and  it  is 
full  of  interest.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  ^eat  authority  among 
a  certain  ela^  at  die  close  of  the  second  century.  He  wai  a. 
great  opponent  of  Marcion,  but  was  himself  a  Gnostic.  He  is 
best  known,  as  Neander  remarks,*  from  the  controversial  dis- 
courses, of  Ephrem  Sj,tus  against  him;  but  considerable  lin;ht 
has  been  thrown  upon  him  by  Aug,  Hahn  in  a  valuable  little 
brochure,  entitled,  *  Btirdesanes  G/wsticas  Syruruvi  primus 
HtfuuioIoffuSj  Leipsig,  1819^  And  by  Dr.  Cureton's  publican 
tion  of  the  entire  text  of  the  dialo^e  concerning  the  *  Laws  of 
Countries^'  we  learn  considerably  more  of  his  views  concerning 
fate  than  the  extracts  which  were  preserved  from  it  could  indi- 
cate. It  is  true  that  even  these  extracts  present  one  main  argu- 
ment agilnst  blind  fatJ?,  which  the  full  treatise  only  developcs 
more  elaborately.  His  arguments  &gainsi  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  and  against  judicial  astrology,  arc  very  remarkable  when  we 
consider  the  age  from  which  they  proceed.     Even  within  the  last 

•  •  Ceuctiscbe  Entwicltduug  der  VomehmBtwi  GDOctiBcbtiu  Sy»tetD«i,*  p.  1P2.  * 

two- 
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two  jean  we  have  seen  persons  of  rank  visiting  an  old  impostor 
with  a  crystal  globe  beiore  him,  which  was  supposed  to  reveal 
the  future  as  in  a  mystic  mirror ;  and  uneducated  girls  ask 
their  fortune  from  some  wretched  fool  who  signs  himself 
'Thalabo,'  and  pretends  to  cast  their  nativity  and  read  their 
destiny.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  such  folly  conld  exist; 
but  it  is  a  &ct  that  judicial  astrology  is  not  even  yet  quite 
extinct  A  treatise  against  it  now  would  of  course  be  an 
anachronism  ;  but  in  the  days  of  Bardesanes  it  was  as  decidedly 
as  mudi  needed  as  a  refutation  of  Strauss  or  Ernest  Renan  is 
required  in  the  present  day. 

The  essay  of  Bardesanes  is  an  able  refutation  of  this  egre- 
gious libel  on  human  nature.  The  argument  is  very  simple, 
but  very  plain,  and  in  some  respects  most  effective.  Bardesanes 
comes  to  Avida,  and  finding  that  he  is  discussing  with  his  friends 
the  question  of  fate,  he  begins  a  dissertation  on  the  subject.  He 
points  out  the  difference  between  mere  material  agents,  as  the  sun  or 
moon,  which  simply  obey  the  physical  laws  of  motion,  and  those 
which  have  a  will.  And  then  he  argues  very  justly,  that  moral 
actions  are  the  result  of  will,  and  that  the  different  habits  of  vari- 
ous nations  prove  that  the  stars  do  not  influence  the  fate  of  men. 
For  instance,  those  destined  to  be  thrown  to  dogs  are  bom  under 
the  influence  of  Saturn  and  Mars.  But  in  Media  this  is  the  uni- 
versa]  mode  of  proceeding  ;  and  yet  all  the  Medes  cannot  be  bom 
under  Saturn  and  Mars.  And  this  ni^ument  is  carried  on  tlmiugh 
die  treatise,  and  applied  to  various  countries ;  other  arguments 
of  a  similar  tendency  are  adduced,  and  the  nature  of  moral 
responsibility  very  clearly  defined.  On  some  points  also  the 
moral  government  of  God  is  vindicated  from  common  objections, 
so  that  the  treatise  really  possesses  a  considerable  interest  for 
Christian  readers.  The  other  works  in  the  same  volume  are  not 
equal  to  this  in  value.  The  oration  to  Antoninus  Ca»ar,  attri- 
buted to  Meliton,  cannot,  we  are  persuaded,  have  proceeded  from 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Sardis,  whose  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  thought  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  Eusebius.  (Eus.  iv.  26.)  He  could  hardly 
have  written  thus  in  regard  to  Elisha :  * — 

*  The  Syrians  worshipped  Athi,  a  Hadibite,  who  sent  the  daughter 
of  Belat,  who  was  skilled  in  medicine,  and  she  cured  Simri,  daughter  of 
Hadad,  King  of  Syria ;  and  after  a  time,  when  the  leprosy  attacked 
Hsdad  himself,  Aihi  entreated  Elishah  the  H^retOf  and  he  came  and 
cmed  Mm  of  his  Uprosy.^ — p.  44. 

*  Dr.  I*nd  has  giveo  a  very  good  facsimile  of  a  passage,  a  f«w  liae«  «,Vn.N>i.  \>\v». 
m  hii  '  Aoecdota  Syriaca,'  pi.  xi. 
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We  think  this  quite  decisive  of  the  question.  But  the  treatise 
itself  has  its  value,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tPKts  pnblishecl  by 
Dr.  Cureton  in  the  same  volume  are  of  some  interest  also*  We 
have  rather  avoided  any  partieaJar  reference  at  present  to  those 
treatises  which  are  simply  theolog'ical ;  hut  it  is  only  right  to 
mention  that  Dr,  Cureton  has  published  from  theSe  MSS.  two 
other  volumes  of  much  value,  viz.  the  '  Festnl  Letters  of 
Athaaasius,*  and  a  Syriac  translation  of  that  portion  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Plistory  of  Eusehius,  which  concerns  the  MartjTS 
of  Palestine,  The  '  Festal  Letters  *  are  a  considerable  gain. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  quite  genuine,  and  they 
throw  considerable  light  on  many  points  of  Church  History. 
At  the  Council  of  Nice,  when  it  was  a^eed  that  the  Roman 
method  in  re^rd  to  the  celebration  of  Easter  should  be  adopted 
throughout  Christendom,  it  was  also  determined  that  the  task  of 
calculating  the  day  from  year  to  year  should  be  delegated  to  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  that  he  should  send  notice  of  it  bv 
letters  to  the  other  churches.  These  letters,  of  which  some  few 
fragments  remained  in  Greek,  were  found  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  Nilrian  collection,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  and  some  few 
fragments  have  l>een  discovered  elsewhere.  They  were  trans- 
lated for  the  *  Library  of  the  Fathers,'  by  Dr.  Ihiro^s,  and  his 
translation  was  edited  by  Professor  Williams  of  Cambridge.  The 
value  of  these  letters  is  very  great  indeed  to  the  theologian,  but 
to  the  mere  literary  man  they  are  not  inviting.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  Pastoral  Epistles,  with  a  calculation  of  Easter  for 
the  current  year  iiiserte<]  at  the  end. 

We  therefore  pass  over  this  work  at  present  as  well  as  the 
translation  from  Eusehius  of  the  '  History  of  the  Mart^TS  of 
Palestine,'  because,  although  they  throw  light  on  many  vexaiff: 
({UfCsfiones,  they  contribute  little  to  general  literature.  But  for 
these  also  the  thanks  of  the  world  are  due  to  Dr.  Cureton  for 
the  great  diligence  he  has  c:ihibited  in  publishing  Syriac  works, 
as  well  as  for  the  great  accuracy  with  which  he  has  reproduced 
the  texts.  His  critical  remarks  on  Syriac  are  always  valuable, 
but  wo  cannot  accord  the  same  praise  to  his  remarks  on  Greek, 
which  occasionally  betray  very  great  want  of  care.*  But  in 
taking  leave  of  the  Syriac  Texts  published  under  his  super- 
intendence, it  is  only  just  to  state  t£at  no  man  of  our  time  has 
done  so  much  for  Syriac  literature  as  Dr.  Cureton. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Smith  (in  addition  to  our  obliga- 
tions already   mentioned)  for  an  admirable  edition,   as  well   as 

*  E.  g.  In  his  '  Msrtyrs  of  Pali-ftiDO,'  p.  6-1,  he  raistakes  a.  spiitcr  cliiral  AB<A.<^i 
Bar  »  feuiininc  sliigular  ihiK^ii.  Conip.  Eos.di;  Mari^r.  Pal.  c.  viU.  (p.  114,  vd. 
Ueiuiciivn},  with  bis  note. 

for 
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for  a  translation,  of  tte  Commentary  of  Cvril  of  Alexandria 
on  St.  Luke,  of  which  only  fragments  bad  liitlnrtn  bppn  known. 
It  is  not  entirely  perfect  in  the  Syriac  translation^,  but  so  large  a 
portion  of  it  remains  that  it  fills  a  closely-printed  quarto  volume 
in  the  original,  and  two  good-sized  octavos  in  the  translation. 
But  as  our  chief  object  is  not  theolog:ical  matter  so  much  as 
that  which  is  of  more  general  interest,  we  pass  on  to  Mr,  Cowper^ 
who  is  a  dissenting  minister  amoo^  the  Independents,  and  now 
the  Editor  of  th«  'Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.'  This  g-cntle- 
raan's  first  publication  was  a  translation  (in  the  '  Journal  of  Sacrc-d 
Literature  ')  of  the  *  Apology,'  attributed  to  Melito  of  Sarilis.  His 
next  Was  his  *  Analeeta  Nicapna.'  This  was  noteworthy  for  more 
than  one  reason ;  it  was  in  itself  deeply  int'ercsting,  and  it  was  an 
cipcriment  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  orig'inal  tests  of 
Syriar  aytbors,  Mr.  Cowper  tried  the  seheine  of  Jllhographing 
the  text  instead  of  having'  it  set  up  Jn  type  ;  but  as  the  example 
has  not  been  followed,  we  suspect  that  the  experiment  did  not 
succeed.  It  was  of  course  a  mere  financial  question,  for  cer- 
tainly in  pi.)int  of  clearness  and  beauty  g«»od  Syriac  type  is  very 
preferable  to  the  running  hand  of  a  modem  transcriber.  There 
was  new  information  in  this  publication  about  a  mattei'  w^hich, 
it  might  have  been  supposed;^  had  been  nearly  exhausted — the 
Council  of  Nicspa^  or  Nice,  as  it  is  usually  called.  Eusebius 
(*Vit.  Constantini,'  iii.  C)  informs  us  that  Constantine  himself 
summoned  the  bishops  to  Nics'a  to  hold  a.  council,  jind  offered 
them  every  facility  for  their  journey  ;  but  no  letter  purpwrting 
to  represent  this  summons  of  Constantine  had  ever  been  seen, 
until  Mr.  Cowper  found  in  Paris  and  in  tlie  British  Museum 
a  document  in  Syriac  which  not  only  claims  to  be  the  very 
summons  itself,  but  really  has  very  strong  claims  to  urge  in 
favour  of  its  genuineness.  We  are  disjiosed  to  believe  it 
genuinej,  but  we  cannot  consider  that  the  evidence  is  such  as 
to  command  unhesitating  confidence.  The  Epistle  itself  runs 
thus : — 

'  That  there  is  nothing  more  honourablo  in  mj  eight  tban  tho  ft^or 
of  God,  is,  I  bolievOi  luanifopt  to  ovory  man.  Nnw.  because  the  Synod 
tif  Bishops  at  Ancyra  of  Galatia  ctinfionted  formerly  that  it  should  Uo, 
it  hatli  soerned  to  us,  on  nmny  nccoantB,  that  it  would  lie  well  for  A 
Synod  to  asBemblo  at  Nicffa^  a  city  of  Bithynia,  both  because  of  the 
BisbcjpB  who  from  Italy  and  tho  rest  t>f  Europe  are  coming,  iinil  becauso 
of  the  excellfcut  tcrapcnituro  of  the  mt,  and  bceauso  I  tJtwll  he  present 
as  a  Bpcctator  and  i)artici]>ator  of  those  things  which  arc  done.  Wboro- 
foro  1  signify  to  yon,  my  beloved  brethren,  that  all  of  you  prntuptly 
ansemblo  in  tho  city  which  was  nomedj  that  ie-  ftt  Nicff-A.  Let  every 
one  of  yon,  therefore,  raiding  that  which  is  best,  ae  1  before  said.  I»c 


diligent  without  dolay  in  anything,  epoodily  to  coma,  that  ho  may  be 
in  hU  own  ponton  present  asn  spectator  of  'Uiobo  tilings  wHcb  aro  douD 
by  tko  saaio.     God  koop  you,  my  beloved  brotbrou/ 

This  letter  is  found  in  two  MSS.  in  almost  the  same  words, 
and  one  nf  thesi-  w-is  written   in  the*  year  a,d.  501.     But  it  is 
Hot  idtogetber   free   from  difficulties.      We  arc   not  aware  that 
any  of  the  orig'Lnal   authorities  mention  a  s^'nod   at  Ancyra  out 
of  which  the  Council  of  Nice  was  tlevelopetl.     Had   there  been  h 
o  amaU  synod,  on  the  advice  of  which  Constantine  was  induced  taH 
EUmmon  the  larger  Crmncil,  it  is  strange  that  every  trace  of  'Such 
a  step  should  have  disappeared  from   history.     If  genuine,  it  is 
very  sujfg-estiv^^.     It  is  probable  if  this   be  the  case,  that  it  was 
the  formal  circular  to  which,  as  Mr.  Cowper  suggests^  special 
directions  and  provisions  for  each  case  must  have  been  added. 
At  all  events,  tlte  Nitrian  MSS.  have  here  given  us  very  ancient 
testimony   in   regard  to  a  matter  apparently  almost   exhausted  ; 
anfl  their  testimony  jioints  to  facts  of  which  no  one  had  evo^ 
dreamed  [  *  V 

The  '  Analecta  NJcsena,'  which  contained  the  original  text 
of  this  letter,  and  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  witli  a 
list  of  the  bishopg  who  wore  present,  and  maiiy  other  docnmonts 
relating  to  the  Council  itself,  did  not  meet  with  the  attention 
its  importance  deserved.  But  it  has  since  licen  republished  by 
its  editor  without  the  orig;inal  ti'xt,  in  a  volume  which  was  pub* 
lished  under  the  sanction  of  the  Syro-Egvptian  Society. f  Thii 
volume  of  Syriac  miscellanies  is  inteniied  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  documents  found  among^  these  Nitrian  MSS.,  and  to 
awaken  a  greater  interest  in  theni  among  the  public.  They 
give  a  tolerably  fair  impression  of  the  contents  of  the  more  mis- 
cellaneous volumes  of  the  collection,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  within  the  space  of  a  few  pages,  A  few  sentences  and 
extracts  from  heathen  writers  are  prcscn'ed,  but  they  are  not 
always  trustworthy.  Among  them  is  a  long  extract  from  some 
writer  whose  name  is  so  Uke  Diocles,  that  Mr.  Cowper  (following 
a  eug^stion  put  forib,  with  a  note  of  interrogation  by  Dr.  dc 
Xjigarde),  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  it  comes  from 
Uioelcs  of  Peparethus,  a  writer  who  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
been  the  source  from  which  great  part  of  the  history  of  FabiiM 
Pictor  Was  derived.  As  Fabius  Pictor  was  employed  on  all 
embassy  to  Delphi,  after  the  liattle  of  Caniiir  (n.c.  216),  wc 
must  suppose  Diocles  of-  Peparethus  to  have  lived  in  the 

*  There  ww  it  Syuod  of  Aacyra  &bom  AJt.  .114,  bat  tbis  ou  scarcely  b&ve  in] 
Waring  OD  the  cosc^ 

t  *Syriao  MuceUuiiia,*  etc.,  nrhb  notea,  by  B.  tl.  Cotrper.    Svo,  ISbJ. 
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century  b.c.,  ami  not  in  the  latter  part  of  It.  This  copsidcration 
ipems  siifliricnt  to  dispnsf^  of  nn  pxtract  which  begins  thus : 
'  Now  thefR  was  afttr  the  division  of  toiig;uc5  in  the  clays  of 
Peleg-  a  certain  man  of  the  sons  of  Japhct,  and  he?  was  tailed 
Agur  (Apenor).  TTiis  man  wrnt  up  from  the  east,'  i&c.  Mr, 
Gjwper,  indeed,  supo:ests  that  the  extract  is  not  without  inter- 
polation ;  but  tlii^  jMissago  forms  tlip  introduction  to  that  which 
follows,  and  is  its  foundation.  The  most  approved  comwipntator 
on  Genesis  could  not  speak  more  familiarly  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  and  the  sona  of  Japhet ;  and  if  this  language  romca 
from  a  heathen  thr<nt*  centuries  before  our  *ra,  it  will  be  a  pheno- 
menon without  a  parallel  in  classical  literature.  The  remsilnder 
of  the  volume  consists  of  chronoIojB^ical  and  historical  frajjincntSi, 
somi^  of  which  are  of  considerable  value,  but  which  offer  no 
salient  points  for  remark  liere. 

These  are  the  principal  works  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  scholars  of  our  own  country,  and  they  are  the  most  valuable 
of  all  which  have  yet  been  published.  But  several  foreigners 
have  been  employed  jn  tliis  collection,  and  amongst  the  most 
distiiiguished  is  Dr.  de  Ln^rde.  He  describes  himself  as  a 
master  in  one  of  the  gymnasia  of  Berlin,  but  he  seems  to  spend 
a  considerabieportion  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  great  libraries 
of  Eurojjc.  There  is  something  very  eccentric  and  peculiar 
about  him,  and  be  publishes  his  Ixwks  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  their  having  the  smallest  jK>ssibl(»  cireulation.  He  fre- 
quently limits  the  impression  to  a  number  below  l^'iO,  and  the 
consequence  of  course  must  Ijc  that  they  are  pro  portion  ably 
dearer  than  other  works  of  the  same  kind  and  bring  in  no  profit 
to  the  editor^.  Hf  seems  to  des[iair  of  finding  purchasers  for  a 
larger  number  of  copies^  and  declares  that  in  editing  these 
Syriac  books  he  has  contracted  heavy  debts  In  publishing 
that  *  which  not  five  people  in  Kuriijie  understJind,  that  which 
nobody  will  read  critically  (accurdtiit^:)^  and  everybody  will 
judge  of.*  If  he  would  only  tiikc  courage  and  believe  tbiit  there 
are  not  five,  but  five  hundred  Syriac  scholars  in  EurojJc,  he 
might  publish  his  books  without  a  heavy  Udss.  He  was  first 
known  under  the  name  of  Botticher,  but  he  has  long  exchanged 
this  for  that  of  de  Lagardc,  His  labours  have  been  incessant^ 
ond  he  has  publislied  more  Syriac  texts  than  any  person  now 
living;  but  many  of  them  do  not  come  within  our  scope,  as 
they  are  drawn  from  the  libraries  at  Paris.  Thus  the  '  I)idas- 
caha  Apostnlorum'  was  printed  from  a  MS.  intrusted  to  him 
by  M.  Hcinaud,  IVolessor  of  Arabic  at  Paris,  from  which  MS. 
he  afterwards  published  his  ^KeliquiEe  Juris  Ecclesiasdci  Anti- 
quissimit.'      These   are  two  volumes  which   arc    invaluabU-  in. 
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regard  to  early  Church  customs,  and  the  editor  has  much 
fnhanced  the  value  of  the  latter  by  giving'  an  edition  in  Greek. 
It  wouhl  be  very  valuable  to  thosp  when  use  tht'sp-  volumes  if 
th^y  could  at  once  turn  in  the  Svriac  or  the  Greek  to  the 
corresponding'  passag^e  in  the  other  ]a.ng;uage,  jf  the  passage  is 
found  in  both  ■,  and  if  the  editor  had  simply  marked  this  down 
in  a  single  half-page  of  comparison,  he  would  have  conferred 
a  great  huon  upon  his  readers  at  an  infinitesimal  amount  of 
trouble  to  himself.  But  this  is  not  liis  way;  he  spares  no  pains 
himself,  and  lie  is  tletcrmincd  not  to  save  trouble  to  any  of  his 
readers,*  We  have  often  wondered  why  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment has  not  subsidised  a  man  ftf  his  eminence,  and  instead  of 
allowing-  him  to  waste  his  energies  in  teaching-  boys  and  g-irls 
{pueris  jiueUisfjuc  he  tells  us  himself)^  sent  him  to  Paris  or  London 
to  copy  MSS,  and  publish  the  most  valuable.  It  is  their  custom 
to  semi  learned  men  into  foreign  countries  for  literary  work, 
and  no  one  seemed  more  htted  for  such  a  mission  than  P.  A.  de 
Lagardc.  We  know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  but  a  little 
intlication  in  one  of  his  last  volumes  seems  to  reveal  the  reason 
for  (hjg  apparent  neglect  of  his  gnvernmenl.  At  the  close  of 
his  prefacL-  to  the  Syriac  eilition  of  llie  ''  Recognitiones  dementis 
Roraani,'  are  the  following  ominous  words.  After  complaining 
of  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  their  IndifTerence  to  bis 
labours,  he  adds, — 

'GermimoB  vero  hi  a  bono  deo  moi  non  Bine  ingcnti  totiua  patriffl 
calniaitiiitc!  ct  (luodom  i^uosi  incendio  in  nntiqniuii  ju£ita>  nationis  in- 
coluuiitiitttu  restitution  iri  auguramur,  proiimo  tcwpore  libris  logsndia 
vacare  pOBse  negamus.' 

These  words  tel  1  their  own  tale  ;  the  author  is  evidently  looking 
forward  to  events,  tbe  approval  of  which  would  not  be  a  very 
strong  recommendation  to  the  powers  that  be !  Prussia  d<ies  not 
cxaetly  patronise  the  liberalising  literary  man.  But  with  his 
political  views  we  have  no  concern;  we  only  regret  extremely 
that  energies  like  his  should  not  have  l>een  available  to  thr  utmost 
fur  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  As  it  is,  we  must  gratefully 
accept  what  he  has  done  against  time  and  tide,  and  only  tbJnk 
the  more  highly  of  his  intellectual  energy  and  perseverance.  He 
has  edited  four  volumes  of  very  great  value  from  the  Nitrian 
Collection,  They  consist  of :  (1)  The  Apocrypha]  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  the  Pesbito  version  j  (2)  The  Four  Books  of 
Titus  of  Bostra  against  the  Manieheaiis ;  (3)  The  Recognitions 
of  Clement  of  Rome;    and  lastly,  a   miscellaneous  assemblage 


*  We^must  except   from  this  remark  his  edilion  of  tbe  '  Kecoguitioiia 
Clementj'  tor  be  has  addird  a  talile  of  reference  to  llie  Latin  acd  Greek  texts. 
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of  fragments,  under  the  title  '  Analecta  Syriaco.*  We  Imve 
□ot  namcil  them  in  the  order  uf  their  publicatiuti,  but 
simply  arranged  them  bv  their  subjeits.  One  of  tbe 
great  desiderata  ftir  Sjriar  is  a  critical  edition  of  the  Pesbito 
TBrsion,  more  espet  ially  oi  tbe  New  Testament,  fc^verj  portion, 
therefore,  of  the  text  of  tliis  version,  whether  of  the  New  or  Old 
Testament,  wliicb  is  edited  witli  critical  acumen  from  g(«Ml 
manuscripts,  is  a  gain  for  Biblical  eriticism.  But  it  is  merely 
in  this  point  of  view  tbat  tbe  work  is  of  importance  But  tbe 
two  volumes  wbitb  are  of  most  value  are  the  *Analecta  Syriaca' 
and  the  *CIeraeiitiB  Roiiiani  Recng'nitioues,' of  which  the  latter 
has  special  claims  upon  our  attention.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
works  found  in  that  wonderful  MS.  of  the  Nitrian  eoUection,  tbe 
date  of  wbieh,*  written  in  A.I>.  41],  has  been  so  providcntiaUy 
preserved-  "The  Recognitions  of  Clement*  is  a  sort  of  religious 
romance,  wbich  dates  from  abrmt  tbe  second  century,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  ond  interesting-  problems  of  eedesiastit^al 
lore.  It  was  evidently  a  favourite  Iwok  in  certain  regions 
of  tbe  world,  and  enjoyed  a  kind  of  popularity  like  tbe  '  l*il- 
grim's  Progress ;'  but  its  origin  and  intention  are  by  no  means 
clear.  It  is  the  history  of  Clement,  the  fellow-labourer  of  St. 
Paul,  wbo  is  rppresi^nted  at  first  as  a  bcatben,  who  was  anxious 
about  religion  and  s  future  life,  and  could  iind  no  satisfaction  in 
tbe  teaching  of  the  sehools  of  heathen  philosophy.  At  Rome  or 
at  Alexandria  be  meets  witb  Barnabas,  is  converted  and  g'oes 
with  Barnnbas  to  Cfpsarea,  where  he  meets  with  St.  Peter,  whose , 
preaching  and  missionary  rjcnions  form  the  subject  of  the 
remainder  of  the  book.  We  say  'at  Rome  or  Alexandria," 
because  the  story  has  descended  to  us  in  two  forms,  which  differ 
on  ibis  point.  It  is  found  in  Greek,  under  tbe  title  of  tbe 
*  Homilies  of  Clement,'  and  in  a  Latin  translation  made  by 
RuflinusT  in  which  it  is  called  'Tbe  Recognitions  of  Clement.' 
Rulfmus  confesses  that  be  took  great  liberties  in  translating ;  but 
it  is  very  improbable  tbat  he  should  have  altered  circumstances 
like  tbpse.  In  his  translation  it  does  not  take  the  form  of 
Homilies  or  Conversations^  but  Is  divided  into  ten  Books.     Part 


*  It  will  b«  remeiobered  ihat  a  (opy  of  die  coHaplioii  of  this  MS,  was  lus^rtcd 
Kt  sn  earlier  part  of  the  Toltiine.  liv  m'ulc'  scribe,  who  fi^ftred  that  ic&  ancient  (lafe 
might  be  loft  from  the  cotl  tif  llie  vohime.  This  copy  was  written,  au,  lOStl,  nnj 
wbvci  Dr.  I.ee  puhllslii'd  ihf  Thinjphauhi  of  Edsiiliius,  tbe  ancitfoc  tinte  hoLti  nut 
been  found.  Bui  it  has  siiic<j  Iccu  rt'covereil,  liaviiig  loniied  part  of  ihe  sccnnd 
ccoMgniiieut  obtaiiit^d  through  M.  I'acho.  ll  is  fra^iut-'utary,  having  k-cu  Touud, 
U  Dr.  Curc'toa  ussurcil  iie,  among  the  frugmenTS  gatliercijl  by  fiweeptiig  the-  fliit^r  ! 
ll  in  now  niaunU'd  vu  Etroug  papier  in  its  proper  place.  Those  who  vi&li  to  svv 
t  fuctimile  of  tbia  literary  cnriosicy  will  find  it  wulJ  t&kim  iiff  iu  Xtr.  Land's 
*  Anecdut^  SyrJucn,'  piste  iv. 
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of  the  book  appears  orthodox  ;  but  it  cxhibiU  traces  of  Ebionite 
doctrine,  and  it  is  a  cuirtous  question  to  determine  whether  the 
orthodox  party,  finding  an  Lbionitish  book  v<*ry  p<)pu|ar,  at- 
teuiptExl  to  turn  it  to  tlieir  own  purpiiw?  (us  Dr.  Neale  has 
in  our  own  time  convertpd  Kunjan's  *  Pilgrim'  into  a  Hijfh 
Church  allegory),  or  vice  verm*  There  is  also  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  in  the  inquiry  wLethor  the  foro),  under 
which  it  Bpp<;ars  in  Kuflinus,  is  the  original,  or  that  in 
which  the  Greek  haa  been  preaerved.  When  we  knew  that  a 
translation  of  tlais  work  wa$  found  in  a  MS.  written  €?arly  in  thfi 
fifth  (nay,  almost  in  the  fourth)  century,  we  w*Te  in  hnjK's  that 
some  light  might  be  thrown  on  this  latter  cpestion  :  at  all  events 
its  t/!stjmony  would  be  of  some  weight,  if  it  should  consistently 
follow  either  of  the  two.  But  we  were  disappointed,  for  np  to  a 
certain  point  (Lib.  iv,  1)  the  Syriac  follows  Kufliuds.,  and  in  the 
remainder  of  the  work^  as  Jar  as  it  goes,  it  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  Homilies  I  In  regard,  however,  to  the  conversion  of 
Clement^  the  Syriac  follows  the  couraio  of  the  Latin  translation  of 
Huf^inus  l)y  phuing  it  at  Home,  These  ijuestiuns  are,  of  course, 
more  euriuua  than  important;  would  that  we  could  pierce  the  dark- 
ness which  surrounds  them  I  We  have  often  supposed  that  the  ori- 
gin of  this  remarkable  romance  may  have  been  a  deaire  on  the  part 
of  tht  Christians  of  Palestine  to  exhibit  some  of  the  mi&aionary 
exploits  and  earnestness  of  St.  Peter,  They  may  have  thought 
tliat  as  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Is  so  preeminently  occupied  with 
,the  deeds  of  St.  Paul,  it  wouEd  Ik;  desirable  to  show  the  nature  of 
St.  Peter's  preaching  to  the  world.  We  regret  that  this  newlj- 
discovercd  translation  does  not  contribute  much  to  the  S4)liiitJO'Q 
of  any  of  the  questions  (wnnected  with  this  anee-popdlar  story. 
Wc  may  remark^  as  wc  quit  the  subject,  that  about  seven-eighths 
of  this  MS.  was  transcribed  by  Dr.  Curcton  and  haudud  over  to 
T)r,  de  Lagarde,  who  finished  the  transcript  and  published  the 
whole  book. 

The  ^  Analecta  Syriaca  *  would  require  a  special  notice  to 
itself,  if  we  deshed  to  make  known  its  contents  and  discuss  tlicir 
value.  It  has  some  very  liaid  nuts  to  crack  ;  but  when  they  have 
been  before  thp  world  some  time  and  well  discussed,  we  shall 
know  more  of  them.  Among  the  extracts  tlierc  are  several  from 
DiodoTits  of  Tarsus,  the  teacher  of  Chrysoatom,  and  from  Theo- 
dorus  of  Mopsuestia.  The  lucubrations  both  of  the  fellow-pupil 
of  Chrysostom  (Theodorus)  and  his  teacher  are  politely  cliarac- 
terisetl  in  the  heading  of  the  extracts  in  the  following  compli- 
mentary style :  '■From  (he  hoo/t$  itf  Diodonis — hlasphfrnnes I'  It 
is  not  always  easy  in  tltese  extracts  to  ascertain  whetlier  you  are 
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reatling  tLe  extract  from  die  author,  or  the  remarks  of  tlie  tran- 
scriber. Those  wlao  may  desire  to  see  the  cliaractcr  of  some  of 
the  matter  found  in  tte  *  Analetta,'  will  find  a  portion  of  it 
translated  by  Mi'.  Cowper  in  ]us  '  Syiiac  MiscclUniex,'  Mr. 
Cowpcr  has  also  translatod  part  of  the  extrait  from  Hippolytus, 

We  have  left  no  room  for  an  enumenitloa  of  the  contents  of 
Dr.  Land's  noble  volume  *  Aneniota  Syriaca.'  It  contains  twenty- 
seven  plates  of  facsimiles,  by  which  the  eye  may  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  various  styles  of  writing-  found  in  Syriac  MSS,  On 
the  value  of  this  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  most  faithfully  executed,  and  have  none  of  the 
stiffness  which  sometimes  charrictHriaes  facsimiles.  Dr.  Land 
was  for  some  months  in  Eng^land  under  the  pjitronag;e  of  the 
Government  of  HolEand,  and  he  has  taken  to  his  own  country 
transcripts  of  many  must  valuable  treatises  from  the  Nitrian 
collection,  among  wMcli  a  portion  of  John  of  Ephesus,  as  yet 
unpublishciJ,  is  to  be  found.  The  handsome  tjuarto  vDJume, 
lately  published,  is  only  the  first  instalment  of  the  results  of  his 
mission,  anil  is  to  \k  followed  by  three  more.  Dr.  Land  is  a 
very  good  JSyriac  scholar;  but  there  is  a  certain  want  of  accuracy 
in  hJA  trftDscripta,  Dr,  Wrigbt  wrote  a  review  of  this  volume  in 
the  *  Journal  of  Sacretl  Liteiature,'  It  was  very  severe ;  but  it 
may  probahlv  induce  Dr,  Land  to  use  greater  caution  in  the 
succeeding'  volumes..  There  are  many  most  useful  discussions  in 
the  preliminary  part  of  Dr.  Lanil's  volume,  and  scholars  will 
hail  with  the  deepest  interest  the  additions  which  he  is  about  to 
nmJke  in  his  next  volume  to  the  Historv  of  John  of  Ephesus. 
Dr.  Land  has  also  published  in  this  volume  the  Syriae  text  of 
part  of  Mr.  Cowper's  Miscellanies.  They  are  called  by  the  latter 
*Chn>nolof^ical  Items:'  they  app<iar  in  Dr.  Land  as  jiart  of  the 
*  Liber  Calipharum,'  VVe  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  a  con- 
siderable jjortion  ill  the  tiexaplar  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  desideratum  Jn  Syriae,  Is  found  in  these 
MSS.,  and  that  Dr.  Riirdam,  of  Copenhagen,  has  given  an  ex- 
cellent edition  of  the  Bonks  of  Judcrps  and  Ruth  ;  and  Ceriani  of 
Milan  has  published  Genesis  and  part  of  Kxodtis. 

We  have  iiow^  we  believe,  enumerated  the  chief  gains  which 
have  accrued  to  the  world  from  the  Nitrian  collection ;  but  it  is 
only  ri^ht  to  add  that  several  works  are  now  in  progress  which 
will  increase  our  stores  with  some  materials  of  very  deep  interest. 
The  University  of  Onford  pro[>o»e3  to  publish  the  incilitcd  Re- 
mains of  Ephrem  Svrus,  under  the  care  of  Ovcrbeck  ;  Dr.  Bickell, 
of  Gicssen,  is  occupied  on  the  Hymns  of  the  Church  of  Nisibis ; 
Dr.  Phillips,  the  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  on 
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the  Scholia  of  Jacob  of  Edfssa.*  and  Mr.  Bensley  of  Cambridge       i 
un  the  Fourth  Book  uf  Alaccabees.  fl 

There  U  one  rather  remarkable  feature  which  distinguishes  the  ^ 
Sjriac  MSS.  I'rom  those  of  Greek  and  Latin  works.     It  is  seldom 
tbat  we  can  ascertain  with  precision  the  exact  date  of  a  classical 
or  Biblical  MS.     It  is  usually  only  by  comparing  the  different 
characters,  and  judg-ing  by  some  manuscripts  whose  age  happens 
to  be  known,  that  an  approximation  is  made  to  the  true  date  in 
other  cases;  and  men  like  Sir  F.  Madden  and  Mr.  Coxe  of  the^f 
Bodleian,  attain  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  accuracy  and  certainty  ^^ 
in  these  g-uesses.     But  the  Syriac  scribes  are  determined  that  no 
such  difSeulties  shall  occur  in  their  case,  for  tbey  usually  add  a 
Colophon  to  their  labours  to  state  the  month  and  year  in  which 
those  labours  came  to  an  end,  and  occasionally  they  even  inform 
posterity  of  the  \*ery  hour  of  tlie  termination  of  tlieir  task.     Thus 
in  a  MS.  (Add.  MSS.,  No.  14,489)  the  scribe  closes  his  labours 
llms : — 

'  THr  Syaasflrioa  of  the  Lessons  and  Goapels,  according  to  tho  order 
of  tho  Gi'ueks,  is  written  and  finished.  For  tho  houuur  and  praiec 
and  to  the  niagnifyTiig  of  the  Holy  and  ConBubstautial  Trinity  of  the 
Futbor,  thG  Son,  and  the  lloly  Ghi^st,  in  tho  year  one  thousoud  and  three 
htrndFLxl  and  Mty-soven,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks 
(a.b.  1046),  in  the  month  Canun — the  first  Caaun — on  the  siith  day 
of  that  months  on  tho  Sabbath  day  (Saturday),  at  throe  oVlock  in  tho^ 
day,  in  tho  Holy  Convent  of  "SlUir  Eliaa.'  H 

This  Colophon  has  been  piven  in  facsimile  by  Dr.  Land, 
plate  ii.  Sometimes  these  Colophons  ei^biljit  a  tendency  to 
enigmatical  metho{Is  of  ex.pres:siQn,  as  in  the  colophon  found  in 
the  '  Cyril '  published  by  Mr.  Payne  Smith,  which  runs  thus: — 

'  Lord,  let  not  the  five  pairs  (fingers)  bo  defrauded  of  their  reward, 
which  have  lahourod  to  sow  thy  seed  by  means  of  pigments  in  the 
field  of  a  beast  (parchment),  by  the  wings  of  a  bird  (pens),  and  the  ^J 
help  of  God.'  ■ 

The  following,  which  occurs  in  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Psalms, 
is  of  a  similar  character,  but  rather  more  elegant : — 

'  Lord,  refuse  not  tho  reward  of  the  five  eistBTB  which  have  wrought 
in  thy  vineyard,  but  may  tboy  be  in  joy  with  the  five  viigine  who  havo^ 
onti^red  into  the  m&rriage-chamher,     Ameti.' 

Occasionally  the  scribes  give  their  own  character,  and  itj 
cannot  be  said  of  them  that  they  are  guilty  of  flattery  to  them-] 
selves,  e.  g.  i — 

*  This  work  has  been  pubSiahed  eince  eIicsl-  remarks  were  writieii.  The  U^it  u 
carefully  edilMl,  hut  we  have  act  hftd  a&  opportunity  of  tixamitiiDf^  the  traaEtniion. 

'  The 
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'The  Bcribc  who  wrote  this  is  a  poor  jiaxalytie  sinn^,  mera  filth 
and  offscourin«,  and  the  dung  of  duDg-heRp&,  and  the  dirt  of  eveiy  ouc'& 
foet,  and  unworthy  to  liave  his  name  recorded.' 

(WTiicTi,  however,  he  takes  £&re  to  add,  viz,  Salibi.) 
Tlie  foUowhig:  is  of  a  difTerent  class  of  Colophon  : — 

'As  tlic  Bailor  is  glad  when  he  comes  to  a  place  of  trannuillity,  so 
the  scribe  is  glad  when  ho  comes  to  the  ^end  of  the  hook.' 

Aa  we  hope  the  reader  may  not  follow  the  example  of  this  last 
scribe,  ivo  will  be  very  brief  in  <iLir  concluding  words.  We 
must  not,  however,  conclude  these  observations  on  the  Syriac 
literature  of  our  own  (lay  withuut  expressing*  our  grief  for  the 
heavy  loss  wKicb  the  world  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Dr, 
Curetoo.  His  place  in  that  department  of  literature  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  supply.  Witt  a  wtde  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language  he  unitetl  a  pmctical  experience,  which  rendered  that 
knowledge  doubly  valuable.  He  was  always  considered  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  Syriac  scholars  of  this  country,  a  position  to 
which  both  Lis  acquirements  and  his  publications  Justly  entitled 
him.  Even  while  these  sheets  are  pa&sing;  throug'h  the  press 
another  noble  monument  of  Dr.  Curetoti's  learning  and  zeal  in. 
his  favourite  pursuit  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  posthumous 
work.  It  is  entitled  'Ancient  Syriac  Documenis,  relative  to  the 
earliest  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Edessa  and  the  neigh'- 
bouring  countries,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord^s  Ascension  to  the 
fourth  century.'  It  is  a  volume  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every 
student  of  early  Church  History,  As  the  Syrjac  text  only  occu- 
pies about  one-third  of  the  volume^  while  the  rest  (about  i!00 
pB^es)  contains  an  English  translation  and  notes,  this  work  is 
available  to  every  reader  of  ErrlesiaBtical  History.  When  we 
state  that  its  publication  was  far  advanced  under  Dr,  Cureton's 
own  aupcrintendencc,  and  completed  under  that  of  Dr.  Wright, 
we  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  the  volume  deserves  a  place 
in  every  library  in  England  which  recognises  JCcclesiastical 
History  as  an  important  bmnch  of  study. 

Wecanuot  help  thinking  that  the  statements  which  we  have  now 
made  arc  calculated  to  sliow  that  the  Nitrtan  relics  have  found 
a  resting-place,  in  which  they  have  been  fully  appreciated.  Paris 
is  rich  in  Syriac  MSS, ;  but  they  are  comparatively  little  known, 
because  they  are  not  arranged  and  catalogued  so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible.  We  have  shown  that  in  this  respect  the  Trustees  of 
the  Museum  have  made  great  exertions^  and  that  if  the  good  work 
is  carried  on  for  a  few  years  and  Dr.  Wright's  Catalog^ue  Is  pub- 
lished in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  importance,  a  new  era  for  Syriac 
iludirs  will  have  commencetL     It  is  gratifying  alio  to  ^mV.  Cb».\. 
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a  very  Urge  proportion  of  the  works  rescued  frotn  tbe  darknt^ss 
of  oblivion  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  our  own  countrymen. 
We  hope  that  thp  considemtian  of  the  honour  whirli  xnny  be 
gained  for  HngWd,  if  she  still  cwntioye*  in  the  van  of  this 
honourable  rivalry*  and  the  disgrace,  which  must  be  her  portion, 
U",  with  ihe  advai^tag:es  of  such  a  coHectlon  as  this  in  her  nietro- 
polis^  s}ie  lags  behind  other  nations,  may  g-ive  a  new  impulse  to 
the  study  of  a  Inoguage,  which  is  probably  the  nearest  reprcspn- 
tfltive  of  the  dialect  of  PaSestine  in  the  time  qf  our  feiviour, 
WlietJ  the  importance  of  these  studies  in  a  Biblical  point  of  view  ^ 
is  better  known,  there  may  be  a  little  more  encourag-ement  given  H 
to  them  ID  high  quarters.  A  great  deal  remains  to  be  clone  for  " 
Syriac.  There  arc  many  works  still  awaiting'  an  editor  in  tti* 
collection.*  The  lawsof  construction  have  to  be  more  fully  ascer- 
tained, antl  a  Lexicon,  adequate  to  the  present  wants  of  scholars, 
must  be  supplied.  With  regard  to  tne  translations  of  Greek 
authors,  which  are  found  in  Syriac,  we  are  inclined  t<i  heJieve 
tLat  the  mode  of  translation  of  the  Syriac  writers  was  loose 
and  inaccurate,  nnd  that  in  many  instances  they  abridged  and 
curtailed  the  text  of  the  authors  on  whom  they  operated.  But 
every  fresh  publication  gives  us  a  better  hope  of  judging  of 
their  general  character,  and  we  must  be  content  to  suspend  our  ^ 
judgment  for  a  time.  There  is  also  another  desideratrini,  which  ^M 
is  a  critical  edition  of  the  Peshito  version  of  the  Bible.  At 
present  the  text  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  and  it  1% 
difficult  to  find  materials  for  a  true  judgment  on  the  point.f 
Here,  again,  we  must  be  content  to  wait ;  but  as  England  led 
the  way  to  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  wo 
will  hope  that  she  may  still  keep  her  place  in  this  honourable 
struggle.  Germany  is  alive  to  its  importance;  we  will  hope 
that  the  possessors  of  the  rich  stores  from  the  Desert  of  Sccte  will 
not  Ix-  behind  the  scholars  of  that  country.  The  researches 
wliicb  hai'o  already  been  made  have  thrown  considerable  li^ht 
upon  the  reign  nf  Justin  11.  and  Tiberius;  thev  have  revealed 
circuniBtanccs  hitherto  unknown  regarding  llic  most  im]TOrt&nt 
Council  ever  held,  the  Council  of  Nicapa;  they  have  restored  to 
us  one  lost  treatise  of  Eusebius  ;  a  series  of  Kpistlcs  from  Alha- 
nasius,  hitherto  known  only  in  minute  fragments;  and  they  have 
given  to  us  the  greatest  work  of  Titus  iif  Bostra  in  Its  full  pri'>por- 
tions ;  not  to  mention  a  vast  variety  of  ftmaller  treatises  by  the 
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"  Dr.  Wripht  is  printing  in  The  '  Joamal  of  Sscred  Lili-rntiirH    the  '  TrniuitM 
Beatw  Virgiuu  ;'  auii  iuteutjs  to i^iihliib  all  the  Apucrj-pliol  tiooki  of  th«  ^.T. 

t  Then  U  a  ver^'  valuable  brochure  by  »i  Himgariau  Jew  uu  this  subject. 
'Udctciuta  PeKiiiRhcudaiia.'  Itc,  vtclor  Jouphtu  Perlei.    VratislaviK,  \S5S. 
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great  men  of  old,  and  many  translations  of  the  great  works  of 
antiqaity.  Where  results  so  great  as  these  have  been  achieved  in 
twent^r  years,  we  will  earnestly  hope  that  the  next  few  years  will 
pot  the  finishing  touches  to  this  large  redemption  of  literary 
treasoret  from  the  neglect  and  oblivion  of  their  former  abode. 


Abt.  VII.  —  1.   Servia   and  the   Servians,      By   the   Rev.  W. 

Denton,  M.A.     London,  1863. 
2.  Treatiea  oTtd  Hatti-Shenriff$  relating  to  Servia.     Presented  to 

both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
a  Treahi  of  Paris,  1856. 
i,  7%«  Condition  of  Turkey  and  Iter  Dependencies.    Speech  in  the 

Hou«!ofCommon8,May29,1863.  By  A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

OF  the  mixed  elements  of  which  the  population  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  is  composed,  the  Slavonian  is  by  far  the  most 
onmenmt  and  the  most  important  The  origin  and  early  history 
of  this  people  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  but  there  is  no  doiibt 
diat  th^  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman 
erajnre  about  the  year  527,  when  they  invaded  the  Greek  pn^ 
rincea,  defeated  the  imperial  legions,  and  devastated  the  country 
extending  from  the  Ionian  Sea  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.* 
They  besi^^  the  capital  itself;  and  Belisarius  succeeded,  rather 
by  presents  than  by  force,  in  removing  them  to  a  distance  from 
^  seat  of  empire.  We  find  them  shortly  afterwards  extensively 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  sometimes  enlisting  in  the 
Roman  armies,  but  more  frequently  ravaging  the  provinces  and 
alarming  by  their  inroads  even  die  Byzantine  court  In  the 
serendl  century,  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Emperors  of  Constantinople,  they  entered  Illyria  and  founded 
die  colonies  of  Slavonia,  Croatia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia ; 
and,  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  lai^  numbers  had 
become  established  in  Thrace  and  in  Mcesia.  Meanwhile,  many 
remained  in  tlie  North.  The  nationality  of  the  Slavonians 
has  not  been  destroyed  either  by  dispersion,  subjection,  or 
by  time.  The  various  dialects  still  preserve  so  strong  an 
affinity  that  it  has  been  said  a  Slavonian  residing  on  the  shores 
of  the  FrOien  Sea  can  understand  the  language  of  one  living 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic ;  but  on  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  the  Slavonian  language  has 
been  long  superseded  by  the  German.  At  some  remote  period 
die  whole  Slavonic  race  doubtless  spoke  the  same  language, 
vfaidi  separated  into  different  dialects  after  the  nation  had  si^lit 
into  tribei  and  commenced  that  migratory  proceaab^  -wViA^  ^y^nx 
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territories  became  so  greatly  enlarged.  The  UngUEgc  is  su|>- 
posetl  to  have  had  an  ladian  origin  from  the  great  nnmber  ot" 
Sanscrit  words  which  it  conta^ins.  U  is  considered  b^'  Niebuhr 
almost  perfect  in  its  grammatical  structure,  but  it  has  been  con- 
slitembfy  mtxlified  in  the  south  of  Europe  hy  an  admixture 
with  Italian,  Turkish,  and  Greek. 

A  bout  the  middle  of  tlif  sfveatlj  centurva  Slavonic  tnbe  settl«tl 
in  tlie  Roman  province  ul  M<£sia  and  gave  its  name  to  the  countrr 
which  afterwards  became  the  kin^om  of  Scr>'ia.  The  boundaries 
were  graduallv  extended  until  a  kingdom  grew  into  an  empire; 
for,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Sen'ian  kings  was  acknowledged  Jjom  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Bosnia,  Alacedonla,  Albania,  Slavonia  Proper,  Bul- 
garia, and  Dalmalia  were  all  subject  to  their  rule.  The  empire 
hud  been  even  more  extensive,  for  in  the  tenth  century  the  Magyars 
drove  the  Servians  from  Hungary  and  erected  there  a  kingdom  of 
their  own. 

The  enmilv  which  for  some  time  existed  between  the  Greeks  of 
the  lower  empire  and  the  Senian  people,  although  they  professed 
a  common  Christianity,  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
Turks  in  Europe.  So  commanding  was  the  power  of  Stephen 
Du&han,  the  greatest  oi  the  Servian  munarchs^  whose  banners 
bore  the  Imperial  double  eagle,  that  he  even  entertained  the 
design  of  putting  himself  at  the  bead  of  nn  army  of  eighty 
thnusand  men  jiTid  of  marching  on  Constantinople  to  put  an  end 
to  the  effete  Bvzantiue  Empire.  Political  jealousies  and  theo- 
logical animosities  undoubtedly  prevented  that  alliance  between 
the  Greek  and  Servian  empires  which  might  have  presented  an 
invincible  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and 
perhaps  have  eventually  compelled  them  to  i^cross  the  Helles- 
pont. Although  the  great  Scn^ian  emperor  once  metlitated 
giving  the  deathblow  to  the  palsied  Greek  empire,  and  ex- 
tending his  vigorous  sway  over  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe, 
hj$  succes^jTs  had  to  look  to  their  own  kingdom,  and  tu 
protect  it  against  an  enemy  which  had  been  heedlessly  over- 
looked, A  Greek  emperor,  harassed  by  provincial  insurrections 
and  distracted  by  religious  and  political  strife,  invited  a  Maho- 
medan  caliph  pncamj^ed  on  the  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  to  come 
to  the  support  of  his  tottering  throne,  but  only  to  find  that  instead 
of  to  an  ally  he  had  opened  the  gates  of  his  distracted  dominions 
to  a  conqueror. 

The  Slavoixian  countries  which  were  subject  to  the  ancient 
emperors  of  Servia  are  now  somewhat  um^ually  divided  between 
Austria  and    Tiukcy.      Aspirations  for  a  revival  of  Slavonian 
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less  inteiisitv  in  Austrin,  in  Bosnia,  and  in  Bulgaria  ;  but  it  is  in 
Servia  that  this  ambition  has  excited  the  greatest  attention  and 
^  i*  achieved  its  groaf^st  success.  Tbe  principality  of  Servia 
fsiaj  now  be  saitl  to  jwssrss  a  recognised  status  in  the  European 
*}'stem.  Its  free  institutions  cannot  but  have  a  very  important 
ioflaence  on  the  prospects  of  a  race  which  may  be  destined  perhaps 
yet  to  play  a  gfent  pan  in  the  future  history  of  mankind. 

T^e  country  which  possesses  many  moral  and  prilitlcal  claims 
on  O'Ur  support  is,  politically,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
European  famil3%  The  resistance  of  the  Servian  people  to  their 
Turkish  rulers  commenred  in  1804  ;  but  the  practicd  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  was  not  secured  until  1820,  when  after 
a  protracted  and  heroic  strug^prl*'  the  whole  of  Servia  was  freed 
from  Turkish  government.  But  as  a  country  containing'  little 
more  tlian  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  by  powerful 
States,  could  not  be  expected  to  maintain  the  independence  which 
it  had  achieved,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  g;reat  European  Powers, 
to  which  Russia,  perhaps  somewhat  reluctantly,  assented,  that  in 
the  interest  of  Servia  itself  its  connesion  with  the  Pojte  should 
be  maintained,  while  its  complete  administrative  independence 
should  be  guaranteed.  Negotiations  havin°;  been  entered  into 
accordingly  with  the  Porte  with  that  object,  the  result  was  an 
Imperial  decree  dated  Novembt^r,  1830.  By  that  instrument  tbe 
whole  internal  administration  of  Servia  was  confided  to  native 
autborities,  subject  only  to  the  suaeraiuty  of  the  Sultan,  by  ivhom 
it  was  stipulated  that  certain  fortified  places  should  still  be  §;aiTi- 
soned  by  Turkish  troops.  So  little  is  generally  known  in  Eng- 
land of  the  history,  institutions,  and  peculiar  political  position 
of  Servia^  that  wc  are  induced  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  recent 
ctHjniries  of  some  English  travellers  to  bring  before  our  readei's  a 
few  of  the  prominent  events  in  the  career  of  this  new  State, 
together  with  the  commercial  prospects  of  a  country  which  pos- 
scssi's  many  elements  of  future  wealth. 

The  principality  of  Servia  is  situate  on  the  northern  extremity 
of  tbe  great  Alpine  range  which  separates  tlie  Adriatic  from  the 
plains  of  Hungary.  It  is  protected  to  the  south  by  that  portion 
nf  tiie  almost  iosurtnountabJe  banier  of  the  Balkan  Mountains 
which  constituted  the  ancient  Khodope ;  while  lateral  ridges 
extending  from  the  principal  chain  cover  both  its  flanks.  The 
Danube  and  the  Save  form  its  northern  boundary  ;  the  Drina 
sejKirates  it  from  Bosnia ;  and  the  Morava,  which  nms  tlirough 
the  Principality,  almost  divides  it  in  two.  The  surtace  of  the 
country  is  extremely  hilly,  but  it  possesses  only  one  considerable 
Valley, — that  of  the  Morava.  The  heights  arc  almost  uniformly 
covered  with  forests  of  gigantic  oak^  which  ivot  onVj  cn'fts'CvuiXv 
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one  of  its  most  important  natural  defences,  but  form  one  of 
its  principal  sources  of  wealth,  Servia  has  a  general  inclina- 
tion to  the  north,  rising  gradually  towards  tlie  great  Balkan 
chain,  of  wbich  the  Servian  passes  an:  extremely  difiicuU  to 
surmount.  Tiip  numerous  small  vallevs  formed  by  the  spurs  of 
the  mountains  rarely  esptiud  into  plains.  Asa  military  pjsitiim, 
Sen  ia  is  surpassed  by  few  tountrifs  in  Eurij^}e,  and  its  iiuccess 
in  resisiinic  the  Ottoman  armies  was  in  no  small  degpree  owing 
to  that  bappy  confiiniTation  of  its  surface^  nhidi  is  often  40 
iniluential  in  shaping  not  merely  the  political  destiny  but  the 
character  of  States. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  in  Servian  historj^, — tliat  of 
the  Old  Feudal  Monarchy,  tlie  Turkish  conquest,  and  ihe  for- 
mation of  the  modern  Principality,  The  political  state  of  the 
Servian  Empire  previously  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Turks 
resembled  that  of  the  other  great  feudal  monarchies  of  Europe. 
The  revenue  of  the  Sovereign  was  derived  chiefly  from  the 
demesnes  of  the  Crown  ;  and  a  numerous  territorial  nubility 
held  their  extensive  estates  by  military  service.  Society,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Kurope,  was  composed  of  ecclesiastics^  nobles, 
knights,  gentlemen,  and  villains^  the  last  held  in  the  some 
predial  bondage  which  prevailed  wherever  the  feudal  system 
was  completely  established.  There  was  no  citizen  or  burgher 
class;  and  whatever  trade  the  country  possessed  was  monDpolised 
by  Byzantines^  Ragusaus,  or  Jews.  Gold  and  silver  mines  were 
ferjoed  and  profitably  worked  by  Venetians.  Castles,  afterwards 
converted  into  Turkish  strongholds,  were  planted  on  every  com- 
manding eminence,  and  defended  every  mountain  gorge.  These 
remains  of  the  middle  ages  can  now  nowhere  he  seen  to  such 
perfection  as  in  Servia.  They  are  almost  xa  the  slate  in  which 
they  were  left  by  (heir  builders,  they  have  l*een  ciirefolly  pre- 
served, and  are  garrisoneii,  fortified,  and  held  as  slronghi)ld8  to 
the  present  day.     In  other  parts  of  Eurtrpe, 
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*  Whore  battlement  and  moated  gate 
Are  objects  only  for  the  hand 
Of  hoary  Time  to  decorut*,' 


these  relics  of  the  past  have  been  either  roodernijed  or  are 
ruins;  in  Servia  and  in  Bosnia  they  carry  us  back  to  the 
thirteenth  ceotUT)',  and  the  lofty  keep  or  battlemented  tower 
■till  frowns  in  undecayed  strength^  and  threatens  the  surrounding 
country. 

In  1389  an  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  Servians  and 
the  Hungarians  with  the  object  of  making  a  determined  effort  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  4rms»  The  de^tmy  of  Servia  was 
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(Ippiiled  fin  Ui«  ficM  of  Ka£$ova,  wbere  ihe  allied  Servian  add 
Hnngarian  army  was  routed  und  cut  to  pieces,  and  Lfiznr.  the 
last  sovereig^n  of  Sprvia,  was  tak^n  pristjnpr  and  put  to  dfuth. 
Tlir  wlmlp  of  Si'rvia  ilien  fpM  under  Turkish  swav,  with  the 
exrpptinn  of  tht*  oitv  of  Bflgrjidp,  which  Atill  maintaiii«d  a  Chris- 
tiau  ^rrison  and  successfully  resisted  the  Turkish  arms  until 
1533. 

Servia  did  not  experience  the  usual  fate  of  conquered  countries 
lifter  the  batth^  uf  Kassova  ;  and.  pottvithstaadiog  (he  treachcroif* 
ajs»a9siiiatloti  uf  [he  ^eat  Sultan  Amurath  by  a  Servian,  the 
countrvwas  divided  and  conferred  by  his  successor,  Bajazet,  upon 
the  two  sons  of  Lazar,  who  held  it  as  a  fief,  and  paid  tribute 
end  did  homage  for  it  to  the  Ottoman  Government.  If  &  Maho- 
mednn  Sovereign  ever  entertained  the  thought  of  extirpating  his 
Christian  subjects,  an  overptjwcrinp  sense  of  aelf-intercst  must  have 
drterred  him  from  carrying  such  a  project  into  efiectK  Their 
services  were  indispensa^blc  to  him,  and  so  far  did  t»ne  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Sultans  carry  his  views  of  toleration  in  favour  of 
■  Conquered  race,  that  he  declared  that  for  every  new  mosque 
erected  within  his  dominions  he  would  build  a  Christian  church. 

Certainly  no  overpowering  sense  of  humiliation  could  al  first 
have  been  felt  by  ihe  groat  body  ol  the  Servian  people  as  a 
consequence  of  their  subjugation,  for  jtibsequpntly  to  the  liattle 
of  Kas&ova  Me  find  a  Servian  army  taking  a  prominent  part  year 
after  year  in  the  wars  of  Bajazct.  Tiie  Servian  nation  ivus  still 
possessed  of  great  power,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  Turkish  Km- 
plre  it  Was  long  treatetl  as  a  trusted  dependencv.  Much  mis- 
apprehension exists  as  to  the  manner  in  whieh  tlif^  Turkish 
conqtiests  were  effected.  At  the  very  time  when  the  inhabitants 
of  a  large  portion  of  Enrnpe  were  thrown  into  agonies  of  terror 
by  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms,  the  conquering  legions 
consisted  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  of  Christian  troops,  orga- 
nised according  to  their  respective  nationalities.  They  had 
their  own  officers,  their  own  banners,  and  their  own  prsitions  in 
the  ranks  of  the  invading  hosts.  The  native  forces  of  the  O4- 
manli  settled  in  Europe  would  have  been  altogether  inadequate 
to  have  attempted  those  vast  schemes  of  conquest  which  threats 
ened  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  bring  the  whole  of  Christendnm 
under  Turkish  dominion.  It  was  p,  spirit  of  conquest^  not  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  bnnded  these  long-invincible  legions 
together;  and  tiie  zeal  even  of  the  more  impetuous  rlisriples  of 
Islamism  was  absorbed  in  the  stronger  ^lassicin  of  m.artial  ambi- 
tion. The  Sultan  does  not  even  at  the  present  day  possess  more 
loyal  subjects  than  those  Human  Catholic  Albanians,  known  as 
Irites,  whose  ancestors  did  not  embTa.ce.  \AaTn\*TO.  S 


fifteenth  and  sixteenth  rentuTJeB  like  the  miijorit_y  of  the  Bosnian 
and  Albanian  noblesse.  This  Christian  clan,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  living  amidst  their  mountains,  has  ever  been  faithful  to 
their  Sovereign,  and  on  the  first  summons  from  Constantinople 
would  joyfully  bring;  into  the  field  twenty  thousand  fig:hting^  men 
for  any  service  that  he  mig^ht  require.  They  received  from  the 
great  Amurath  a  firman  eiempting;  thern  from  tribute,  and  con- 
ferring on  them  the  proud  distinction  of  carrying;  the  royal  stan- 
dard in  war.  Equal  confidence  was  reposetl  in  the  population  of 
other  conquered  provinces  which  the  Sultan  found  the  means 
of  conciliating  and  attaching  to  his  Government  A  disaffected 
soldiery  would  never  have  been  incorporated  with  legions  encou- 
raged to  aspire  to  the  conquest  of  Europe.  In  one  respect,  indeed, 
the  Turkish  contpiest  operated  unquestionably  to  the  advantage 
of  Servia.  The  Spahis  or  Turkish  soldiers  who  supplanted  the 
ancient  nobility  were  not  like  the  feudal  lords  of  Christendom. 
None  of  the  oppressive  privileges  of  feudalism  attached  to  their 
newlv-acquired  estates.  No  g;rants  of  territories  equivalent  to 
petty  kingdoms  were  made,  but  a  fisted  sum  was  charged  upon 
the  lands  assigned  for  their  support,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
which  the  peasantry  were  entitled  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  them- 
selves. It  has  ever  been  a  principle  in  the  Ottomaa  juris- 
prudence that  all  the  land  of  the  empire  belongs  to  the  Sovereign, 
the  Vicegerent  of  the  Deity  upon  earth. 

In  a  material  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  Turkish  conquest 
was  beneficial  to  the  mass  of  the  Christian  population.  It 
raised  them  from  the  condition  of  serfs  to  one  of  peasant 
proprietors.  Forced  labour  was  certainly  sometimes  exacted 
under  heavy  penalties,  and  we  read  of  peasants  and  cvcji  artisans 
having  been  transported  from  Belgrade  and  its  neighbourhood 
to  reap  the  Sultan's  harvests  in  the  plains  of  Adrianople  ;  but 
these  oppressions  ceased  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  position  of  the  Turkish  Spahis  or  soldiers  who  were  settled  as 
feudatories  may  have  resembled  that  of  the  Zemindars  in  some 
parts  of  India;  while  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  probably 
very  superior  to  that  of  the  Ryots,  the  land-tat  Ix'ing  more 
moderate,  and  its  exaction  less  severe.  The  poll-tas,  although 
small  in  amount,  was  considered  as  a.  redemption  from  the  penalty 
of  death  incurred  under  rigid  Mahomedan  law  by  unbelief. 

The  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the  people  was 
undoubtedly  act::ompanied  by  much  social  oppression.  Christians 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  a  town  on  horseback,  an<l  were  bound 
to  render  personal  service  to  any  Turk  who  ilemandefl  it.  If  a 
Christian  met  a  Turk  on  the  road,  it  was  his  duty  to  stop  untjl 
he  had  passed.      He  was  prohibited   from   carrviiig;  arms.     Ht* 
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was  expected  to  bear  Indignities  witlioiit  a  munxmr*  The 
Turkish  population,  however,  caugrcgated  in  the  cities ;  tlic 
Christians  were  dispersed  over  the  countrv,  or  settled  in  villages, 
and  many  are  said  to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  without 
ever  havin;£r  seen  a  town. 

The  Christian  papulation  of  Scrvia  long  dwelt  in  peace ;  and 
if  they  felt  their  social  inferiority  it  was  mitigated  by  the  light- 
ness of  taxation  and  by  mild  and  equitable  laws.  The  central 
authority  resolutely  set  its  face  against  all  rcUgious  persecution, 
and  often  called  its  officers  to  a  severe  account  for  their  disobe- 
dience. The  Servians  were  eventually  driven  to  insurrection,  not 
by  the  severity  of  the  laws,  or  by  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  Sultan 
to  any  portion  of  his  Christiap  subjects^  but  by  the  despotism  of 
provincial  Pashas  disregarding  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
and  often  disobeying  its  pisitive  commands.  In  proportion  as 
the  central  power  at  Constantinople  became  relaxed^  opjjnessiou  in 
ibe  provinces  grew  strong  ;  and  the  evil  increasetl  from  year  to  year 
with  the  increasing  feebleness  of  the  Divan.  The  Pashas  of  tlie 
distant  provinces  yielded  to  their  Sovereign  only  a  very  imperfect 
obedience.  The  Spahisj  or  Turkish  feudatories,  not  only  displavMl 
the  most  overbearing  pride,  but  syatcinatically  plundered  the 
jieople,  and  replenished  their  harems  by  forcible  abductions  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  peasantry.  These  wrongs  became 
at  length  so  intolerable  that  nothing  was  talked  of  in  Servia 
but  revenge.  The  forests  and  mountain -defiles  were  filled  with 
armed  mea.  The  profession  of  a  bandit  came  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  honourable.  To  waylay^  pillage,  and  kill  the  plun- 
derers of  their  country  and  the  defilers  of  their  homes  were 
the  most  praisewDrlhy  acts  which  Servians  conld  achieve.  Crimes 
were  traiiamutcd  into  virtues,  and  a  vast  organisation  having 
assassination  fur  its  object  was  justifieil  by  patriotism  if  not 
sanctified  by  the  Church.  Servia  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
association  of  ■■  Heyducs ; '  and  when  a  Russian  nobleman  re- 
quested a  ceiebratcd  Siervian  chieftain  not  to  call  himself  a  robber* 
he  replied,  '  1  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  there  were  in  the  world 
a  greater  robber  than  myself.' 

The  general  insurrection  of  the  Servian  people  commenced  in 
1804,  and  it  is  remarkuble  that  the  movement  at  first  was  avow- 
edlv  directed  not  against  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  but  against 
his  mutiuQus  ofTiters  ;  and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  insurrection  that  the  views  of  the  patriots,  emboldened  by 
success,  underwent  a  change,  and  they  aspired  to  rid  the  country 
eutirely  of  the  Tuikish  yoke.  The  Goveniment  then  naturally 
took  measures  for  the  support  of  its  authority.  The  Servians, 
notwitlistanding  the  masses  of  troops  brou^lit  a^aXvisV  "CVi-ctci.  Ixovsa. 


the  neighbouring'  province  of  Bosnia,  were  in  the  Mid  completely 
micressfui ;  and  in  1812  the  virtual  independence  of  the  country 
was  at:bipved. 

Tlie  success  of  this  remarkable  revolt  of  a  small  province  against 
Turkish  rule  was  in  a  ^rent   measwre  owinfj  to  the  eoeTfry  and 
abilirv  of  one  cstraordinarv  man.     Geor^  Petrovitsch,  railed  by 
the  Turks  Kara  or  Black  George,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and 
one  action  of  his  life  reveals  bis  determined  character.      He  had 
committed   himself  by  some    acts    of  reprisal   a^inst    the   op- 
pressoi'a  of  Jliis  country,  and   with  hia  cattle^  household  gtiods, 
and  family,   ineludiiig"  his  ag^ed    father,    he    fled    for   rcfug^e    to 
the   Austrian   territory.       The  old   man  was  reluctant  to  leave 
Servia  for  ever,  antt,  on  reaching^  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he 
objected  to  proceed  j  choosing  rnth^r  to  return  alone,  and  die  in 
his  native  land.      *  As  yon  will  surelv  be  tortured  to  death,'  said 
Kara-Gcorg«,   '  by  the  Turks,  it  is  far  better  that  t  shorild  kill 
y(»u  myseW :'  and,  drawing  a  pistol  fmm  his  brlt,  he  shr>t  his  father 
dead  on  the  9|X)t.*     Betuming  to  Servia  he  fcjUoived  the  business 
of  a  pig'-dealcr,  until,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  g^enpRil  insurrection 
ID  1806,  he   was  unanimtmstv  called  upon  by  bis  countrymen  to 
place  himself  at  its  head.     He  was  one  of  thf«e  daring  characters 
which  oppression  never  fails  to  bring  to  the  surface  of  society^ 
and  he  towered  above  even  tlie  heroic  suture  of  his  countrymen 
as  some  gig^antic  production  of  the  wilderness  dwarfs  and  over- 
nhadows  the  noble  trees  which  surround  it.      He   rnuld   neither 
read   nor  write,  yd  he  could  dictate  despatches  with  ease  and 
correctness.      While  in  the  exercise  of  almost  despotic    power, 
he    would    sometimes    clear    with    his    own    hands    a    piece    of 
frirest'land,  or  cut  a   watercourse  for    a    mill,  or  put  his  hand 
to  the  pluug-h ;   and  he  spoiled  the  insignia  of  the  Russian  order 
withwbich  he  had  been  decorated  while  in  the  act  of  fiiinp  a  hoop 
on  a  cask.     When  engng^ed  with  the  enemy  he  preferred  fighting 
on  foot,  and  always  sprang  from  his  horse  as  soon  qa  he  savr 
there  was  n  prospect  of  a  personal  encounter.     Of  a  lofty  stature, 
spare,  bro«d~sbouldered^  and  with   black   deep-sunken   eves,  nn 
one   conld  fail   to  recognise  him   in  battle;  his  presence  alone 
generally    produced    a    panic    among    his    enemies ;    and    bis 
victories  were  always  decisive  and  complete.    He  governed  Servia 
with  almost  despotic  sway  until    1813;  and  proljably  no  otheT 
tnti^n  could   have  kept  such  a  soejety  together  after    the  turbu- 
lence and   anarchy  which   it  had   passed  through,  in    the  total 
absence  of  all  written  laws  and  civil  tribunals. 
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*  Some  yura  «fler«afij£  lie  baa£ed  liis  own  brolher  Wforv  the  dwr  of  a  It 
one  or  the  inmateB  of  wlucfa,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  sbopbeeper,  lie 
trett«d  with  indignity. 
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The  Sultan  relieved  £rom  the  pressure  of  a  Russian  war  turned 
his  attention  to  the  reconquest  of  Servia  in  1813.  The  forces 
1m>nght  against  it  were  so  formidable,  the  attack  was  so  sudden, 
and  the  hope  of  receiving  foreign  assistance  so  slight,  that  a 
panic  seized  the  whole  people,  and  even  Kara-George  fled  to  his 
old  asjlum,  die  Austrian  territory.  The  Turks  re-occupicd  the 
coantrj  without  striking  a  blow.  Three  hundred  Christians  were 
impaled  on  the  glacis  of  tho  citadel  of  Belgrade,  and  every 
village  in  Servia  witnessed  scenes  of  the  most  savage  revenge ; 
but  such  excesses  were  as  strongly  reprobated  by  the  Sultan 
at  they  were  denounced  by  the  whole  of  Christendom.  This 
sudden  and  complete  collapse  of  the  Servian  State  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  unforeseen  rapidity  of  the  Turkish  invasion, 
and  by  the  total  absence  of  all  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  repel  it ;  that  it  did  not  arise  ^m  any  decay  of  the 
national  spirit  was  fully  proved  by  subsequent  events. 

The  restoration  of  Servian  independence  was  the  work  of  a 
man  whose  character  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that 
of  Kara-George,  and  was  a  singular  combination  of  craft  and 
andaci^.  Milosch  Oberonovitch  had  spent  his  youth  as  a  swine- 
herd, and  by  taking  an  acrtive  part  in  the  insurrection  under 
Kara-George  had  raised  himself  to  a  post  of  command.  The 
resumption  of  the  Turkish  rule  appeared  to  afford  him  a  favour- 
able opportuni^  for  raising  himself  to  a  much  higher  position. 
He  made  terms  with  the  Turks ;  offered  to  collect  the  tribute 
payable  to  the  Porte,  and  to  assist  the  authorities  in  con- 
fdUating  the  population.  He  commenced  by  betraying  all  the 
diiefii  who  could  oppose  his  pretensions  to  supreme  command, 
and  after  maturing  his  plans  of  insurrection  he  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  The  nation  rose  en  masse^  but  the  Porte  temporised ; 
and,  having  won  over  Milosch  by  promises,  induced  him  to 
return  to  Belgrade,  where  he  was  reinstated  in  his  employments, 
and  acknowledged  as  Prince  of  Servia,  with  hereditary  succession, 
tmder  his  Suzerain  the  Porte.  This  transaction  received  the 
sanction  of  Europe  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1815,  and 
Servia  became  a  member  of  the  European  system  although 
recognised  only  as  a  vassal  state. 

The  events  which  marked  the  first  years  of  Servian  self- 
government — the  tyranny  of  Prince  Milosch,  the  growth  of  a 
popular  party,  the  grant  of  a  constitution  by  the  Sultan,  and  the 
dynastic  changes  which  followed — are  matters  of  recent  history. 
The  spirit  in  which  the  government  has  of  late  years  been  con- 
ducted, and  the  innovations  which  have  been  effected  in  the 
constitution,  have  been  subjects  of  grave  reprehension  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers.     The  teVgwm^'V'cvwkn? 
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Michael  dismissing  tlie  old  Senate,  which  had  been  invested 
with  certain  independent  powers,  not  only  nominated  a  new 
Senate  whoJIy  subservient  to  his  will,  hut  cniroUed  neativ  the 
whule  adult  male  population  of  the  principality  as  a.  militia, 
althougih  by  the  constitution  only  such  a  force  was  to  lie  main- 
tained in  the  country  as  might  ensure  its  internal  tranquillity. 
As  a  dependency  of  tlie  Porte  Servia  is  entitled  and  bound  to 
look  to  its  Suzerain  alone  for  defence  ag'ainst  forci^  agression ; 
therefore  to  org^anise  a  militia  consisting  of  5O,U00  men  with. 
70)000  more  as  a  reserve,  out  of  a  population  of  1^000,000,  thus 
eonverting  the  Prineipality  into  a  camp,  indicated  <le$igns  &lto- 
f^cthcr  inconsistent  with  bis  allegiance. 

These  unconstitutional  acts  were  soon  followed   by  an  event 
which  took   Europe  completely   by  surprise.      We  refer  to  the  ^M 
bombardment  of  Belgiude  by  the  garriscn  of  the  Turkish  citadel.  " 
The  papers  relating  to  this  '  untoward  event  *  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment contain  the  must  convincing  procjfs  that  it  was  simply  the 
consequence  of  a  panic  on  the  part  of  the  Pasha  who  commandinl 
the  citadel,  nnd  who  believed  it  to  be*  the  object  of  attack  by  the 
Servian  populace.     A  conBict  had  arisen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fortress,  and  the  Servian  police^  recruited  from  Bosnian  and 
Montenegrin  refugees,  had  assailed  a  Turkish  guardhouse  and 
murdered  a  Turkish  officer.     No  doubt  is  now  entertained  that 
the  affray  which   was  the  cause  of  the  bombardment,  bad  been 
previously  concerced  by  the  Servian  Government  in  the  hope  of 
being  enabled  to  obtain  the  possession  of  certain   gates  of  the 
city  to  which  it  conceived  it  had   a  right,  and   possibly  of  the 
fortress  itself.     The   precipitation  of  the  Turkish  Commandant 
was   piinishcil    by   his   immediate  disgrace,  and    the  Sultan  ex- 
pressed himself  as  *  horror-struck '  at  the  occurrence.     Of  the  five   ^ 
fortresses  which  the  Porte  retained  by  treaty  in  the  principality,  ^| 
two   have  been  since  relinquished,  the   other  throe  arc  held  a*  ^^ 
defensive  barriers  of  the  empire.     Belgrade  is  so  associated  with 
the   militarj'  history  of  Turkey  that  it  will    probably  never  be 
given  up;  but  the  Servians,  while  they  maintain   the   faith   of 
treaties  and  are  true  to  their  allegiance,  hare  nothing  to  fear  Jrotn 
its  guns. 

Almost  all  we  know  of  Servia  is  derived  from  the  hasty  tours 
of  a  few  English  travellers,  who  made  the  state  of  the  Church 
nnd  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  country  the  principal 
objects  of  their  attention.  Some  British  capitalists  have  more 
recently  visited  the  countrv  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its 
commercial  capabilities.  Availing  ourselves  of  thpse  and  some 
special  sources  of  information,  wc  shall  caudeavour  to  present  as 
accurate  a  picture  of  the  present  condition  of  this  interesting 
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country  and  of  it&  people  as  tlie  means  at  our  commantl  will 
allow. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  of  tlie  existence  in  the  ceutre 
!  Europe,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  a  country  in  90  primitive 
Condition  as  Servia.  Wallarhla  and  Moldavia  were  not  long 
since  in  the  same  rude  state  ;  but  recent  events  have  brought  these 
Danubian  countries  more  into  comninnicatian  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  they  have  acquired  some  of  its  superficial  civilisation. 
The  spirit  of  improvement  has  penetrated  these  rich  provinces, 
and  a  thousand  ships  are  now  yearly  freig-hted  with  the  produce  of 
their  teemin"^  soil.  The  ttay  has  passed  when  a  bo3-or  would 
leply,  as  one  is  said  to  have  done  on  beinj^  asked  why  his 
countryraen  did  not  rultivate  their  fertile  prairies,  that  'it  would 
be  a  pity  to  spoil  so  fine  a  wilderness/  These  vast  plains, 
for  a^cs  abandoned  to  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  now  wave 
with  magnificent  Crops  of  wheat  and  maize.  Very  different  is 
the  aspect  of  Servia.  There  almost  all  veg'etation  is  spontaneous, 
and  the  marvellous  fecundity  of  the  soil  displays  itself  chiefly 
in  the  growth  of  timber.  No  botanist  bag  yet  described  ond 
classified  its  flora ;  no  artist  haa  yet  gazed  with  rapture  upon  its 
wood-capped  hills,  rushing  torrents,  and  long;-drawn  vales.  In 
the  principal  characteristics  of  their  scenery,  Sc;rvia  and  I^snia 
may  be  considered  as  almost  one  country,  although  politically 
they  are  essentially  distinct.  Excepting-  towards  their  northern 
boundaries,  where  the  great  Balkan  chain  separates  them  frc?m 
Macedonia  and  Albania,  neither  Servia  nor  Bosnia  can  tx- 
strictly  called  mouiitaicious  countries;  but  a  multitude  of  iso- 
lated hills,  rising  from  a  plain,  give  to  both  of  them  a  highly 
picturesque  and  variegated  aspect.  Much  of  Servia  and  the 
greater  portion  of  Bosnia  is  still  a  wilderness,  so  rare  are 
enclosures  of  any  kind;  yet  althoupjh  every  g^lade  reminds  one 
of  English  lawns  and  parks,  the  delighted  traveller  seeks  in 
Vain  for  the  cattle  or  the  mansion  of  the  noble  or  wealthy  pro- 
prietor, the  envied  possessor  of  such  a  domain.  A  s'ery  small 
portion  of  the  soil  of  Servia  is  cultivated  ;  some  travellers  esti- 
mate it  at  a  sixth,  others  only  at  an  eighth.  Although  situated  to 
the  south  of  Hungary,  the  productions  of  the  country  resemble 
rather  those  of  the  North  than  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The 
olive  IS  unknown,  although  it  thrives  in  tlie  corresponding;  latitudes 
of  France  and  Italy.  In  the  district  of  the  Lower  Morava  wheat  is 
partially  cultivated,  bwt  enormous  numbers  of  swine  are  every- 
where reared,  and  they  rove  through  the  forests  in  a  style  of  almost 
primitive  wihlness.  The  cup  of  a  particular  kind  of  acorn — the 
vaJlontca  of  commerce — is  in  cutensive  demand  for  tannine.  A 
recent  traveller  was  shown  in  ISchabat):  a  warehouse  C\x\l  o^  Vlu&vn., 


the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  40,000/.  Much  of  Servia 
in  tact  ypt  resomblos  a  in-w  settleinpnt  in  North  America, 
where  belt$  of  wood  alternate  with  patches  of  cuhiviited  Uod^ 
and  the  stumps  of  rharrifd  trees  remain  in  the  ground^  between 
which,  OS  in  Canada,  is  plnnted  Indinn  ourii,  the  stubble  serving 
the  purpose  of  matiure.  The  whole  process  of  agriculture  is  at 
present  almost  that  of  a  newly-settled  Country,  and  thore  13  but 
little  scientific  farming.  The  fig  and  the  mulberry  thrive  well, 
but  wc  have  heard  of  no  attempts  to  rear  the  silk-worm.  The 
plum  abounds^  and  from  it  is  distilled  the  common  spirit  of  the 
country.  Tlie  vine  covers  the  slopes  of  some  of  the  hilU,  and 
esperially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Semandria  yields  a  good 
wine,  which  is  retailed  in  the  small  inns  of  the  country  for  three- 
pence per  pint,  but  may  be  purchased  wholesale  of  the  g^oTfen 
at  twopence  per  quart.*  The  vine  is  said  to  have  becti  intro 
duccd  into  Servia  by  the  Emperor  Probus,  and  the  grapes  pvwn 
near  Semandria  are  not  surpassed  in  flavour  by  any  in  Europe. 
Many  of  the  wines  are  extrt-melv  rou^h  and  astringent;  but 
others  are  escecding^ly  pood,  particularly  that  known  as  Negxrtio, 
of  which  the  Servians  are  justly  proud.  This  wine  also  posaesse* 
the  repelling  name  n(  '  Turk*8-blo<Kl,'  and  it  has  acquired  a 
high  reputation  in  Hungary.  Iti  ^>rvia  a  en^tom  $till  prevail!* 
with  reference  to  it,  which  strongly  marks  the  old  hatred  of  the 
people  to  their  Mahomedan  rulers.  Whenever  a  bottle  of  it  U 
Opened,  the  first  person  who  tastes  it  aflccts  an  air  of  surprtse, 
and  asks,  'What  is  this?'  a  second,  having  likewise  tasted 
it,  replies  solemnly,  '  It  is  Turk's-biood ;'  on  which  tlie  first 
rejoins,  'Then  let  it  flow  freely  1 '  f 

One  p«.'culiarity  of  Servia,  Mr.  Denton  says,  will  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  by  an  English  traveller.  The  flora  is  almost  entirely 
English.  *The  banks  skirting  the  roads  which  wind  through 
the  forests  are  carpeted  with  the  wild  strawberry  and  the  open 
jfladea  whic3t  run  into  the  wowls  abound  with  the  wild  raspberry; 
the  tliin  soil  on  the  steep  sides  of  many  of  the  hills  is  covered 
with  the  whortleberry ;  the  weeds  and  wild  flowers  of  the  field* 
also  are  those  which  are  commooly  met  with  in  England  j  violet* 
and  daisies,  pansiea  and  spurge,  primroses  and  oxlijis,  forget-m^ 
nots  and  speed-wells,  orchises  oi'  all  shnrles  and  wild  garlic, 
meadow  saiiron  and  the  cuckoo  flower,  or  ragged  robin.  The 
hetJges  are  pondered  with  honeysuckle  and  the  clematis,  and 
fringpd  with  yejhiw  bniom,  with  bramble  bushes,  dog  roses,  and 
the  white  and  black  thorn,'    Trees,  indeed,  that  are  comparatively 
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rare  in  England  are  met  with.  \a  profusion  in  Servia.  The  wild 
pear  and  cb,errT,  the  plum  and  the  apple,  may  be  seen  in  great 
numbei^  in  the  woods;  the  atacla  and  laburnum  arf;  met  with 
by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  aud  lilacs  abound  on  alt  the  hill-sides. 

For  a  country  which  has  so  recently  arisen  from  a  state  of  anarchy 
the  industrial  prog^ress  of  Servia  has  been  respectable.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  has  been  much  directed  to  its  material 
interests.  Agricultural  schools  have  been  established  In  the 
principal  towns,  and  altiiough  the  trade  with  foreij^n  countries 
u  not  yet  very  active  it  is  steadily  increAsinff,  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  is  no  doubt  very  considerable.  Gold,  silver, 
and  iron  mines  were  worked  extensively  by  the  Romans.  Copper 
and  Eetkd  are  known  to  exists  but  tliir  precious  metals  are  not 
found  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  dieir  modern  working;  re- 
inunerfttive.  Thi:.*  iron  of  Servt^i  is  surpassed  bv  none  in  the 
world.  Coal,  sulphur^  and  saltpetre  are  found  in  abundance; 
and,  US  the  woods  can  supply  an  unlimited  quantity  of  charcoal, 
(l^n|>owder  mig^lit  be  manufactured  to  any  desired  amount  The 
billv  of  Servia  yit'ld  both  ^  man  and  steel — the  soldier  and  hia 
sword,'  and  the  almost  universal  practice  of  wearing  arms  may 
be  thought  to  denote  a  disturbed  and  insecure  state  of  Eocicty. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact  During  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion the  display  of  arms  was  strictly  forbidden  ;  they  thus  came  to 
lie  considered  after  the  war  of  emancipation  as  symbols  of  freedom. 
The  practice  will  doubtless  be  discontinued  in  proportion  as  the 
sense  of  security  increases,  and  tlie  impossibility  ^>f  a  resumption 
of  Turkish  rule  is  fully  realtseil.  That  time,  Mr.  Dpnton  thinks, 
has  not  yet  arrived,  and  is  of  opinion  '  that  the  court  of  Cnn- 
fltantinople  has  suAicient  allies  among-  the  great  Powers  of  Eu- 
fOpe,  to  whom  the  substantial  liberties  of  Servia,  the  simplest 
j>riviIeg€B  of  the  Christian  subject,  and  even  the  common  rights 
of  humanity^  n.re  as  nothing  compared  with  the  chimera  of 
maintaining  what  is  called  the  jnteprity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.' 
If  a  blow  should  ever  be  struck  a^inst  the  liberties  of  ^rvia  it 
will  not  proceed  from  Turkey.  Mr.  Denton  must  moreover  be 
^ievously  misinformed  or  strangely  prejudiced  to  have  ventured  on 
the  assertion  that  'never  were  the  Christians  thrDugh<»ut  Turkey 
eijKJsed  to  acts  of  more  atrocious  crucltv  than  at  the  present  dav/ 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Denton^  as  well  as  others  who  have 
written  on  the  relations  of  the  Greek  population  with  their  Govern- 
ment, £l]oidd  have  stiirei-ed  their  ecclesia^tiral  svmpathies  U>  lead 
them  into  grave  misstatements,  which  must  considerably  detract 
from  the  authority  and  value  of  their  publications  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  public  opinioo. 

Coal    has    been    discovered    nl    the    depth   of   only   twevA?) 
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yards  from  the  surface,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  English 
viewers  fully  equal  to  the  best  Newcastle  coal.  Tobacco  and 
hemp,  it  is  thought,  can  be  grown  in  any  quantities  nnd  with 
highly  remunerative  rcsuhs;  and  tliere  is  scarcely  a  country  ia  ■ 
Europe  of  the  same  extent  whict  offers  a  fairer  field  for  the  ■ 
employment  of  capital.  At  present  there  is  little  de-mand  for 
foreig-n  luxuries,  and  the  exports  considerably  exceed  the  imports. 
The  country  has  no  manufaetures  of  consequence.  The  cotton 
and  ■noollcn  gooiis  wliich  it  requires  are  supplied  chiefly  by 
Austria,  and  the  transit  trade  is  at  present  the  most  important. 
Turkish  cotton  in  considerable  quantities  finds  its  way  to  Austria 
through  Servia,  The  division  of  employments  has  scarcely  yet 
taken  place  to  any  extent.  Warehouses  are  more  nurnerous  than 
shops,  and  bi>th  contain  very  miscetlaneous  collcctious  of  goods. 
The  'general  dealer'  is  the  tvpe  of  the  tradesman  of  Servian 
towns.  In  the  sliop  of  one  of  this  useful  class  in  the  consider- 
able city  of  SchalmtZf  Mr.  Denton  found  groceries  of  all  kinds,  _ 
glass,  crockery,  earthenware,  hardware,  clocks,  musical  instru-  ■ 
ments,  drapery  of  all  descriptions^  hats  of  all  shapes,  boots 
and  shoes  for  all  ages,  and  ready  m.-idc  clothes  to  suit  every 
^K  s&tioiialjty. 

^^F  The  steamboats  on  the  Save,  the  greatest  of  all  the  tributaries 
~  of  the  Danube  and  uninterruptedly  navigable  for  a  distance 
of  twa  hundred  miles,  impart  some  animation  to  Servian  com- 
merce. TTiis  rivpr  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
Servia  and  the  Banal  by  way  of  the  Adriatic,  and  it  only  need» 
a  railway  to  Fiume  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
incrci^I  highways  of  Europe.  The  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Morava  ha*  also  recently  been  under  the  consideration  ^ 
of  the  Servian  Government.  In  1862  there  was  not  a  vessel  in  fl 
this  fine  stream  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  An  English  com- 
pany has  been  formed  for  opening  it  to  commerce,  which,  if 
successful^  will  have  a  most  important  influence  on  the  future 
of  Servia,  The  developrnent  ot  the  immense  resources  not  onlv 
of  this  but  of  other  contiguous  countries  is  simply  a  question  of 
the  judicious  application  of  foreign  capital.  The  productive  capa- 
cities not  only  of  Servia  but  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  are 
in  their  infancy  ;  it  is,  therefore,  with  much  satisfaction  that  we 
learn  that  a  company,  very  powerfully  constituted,  is  on  the  point 
of  formation,  the  special  object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  valuable 
raw  produce  of  these  rich  districts  within  the  reach  <jf  Britis, 
Commerce.  It  will  include  in  its  operations  a  system  of  nativ 
agency  to  make  known  the  description  of  produce  most  in  d 
mand  in  England,  and  the  best  method  of  preparing  it  for 
own  and  continetital  markets.     To  facilitate  its  collection,  ware-' 
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houses  and  grannries  are  lo  he  «tnblislie(i  on  tJie  banks  of 
rivers,  and  g;rowers  wiU  lit  invited  lo  ilcposJt  within  these 
warehouses  the  produce  of  their  estates  either  for  safe  keeping 
or  for  sale.  As  the  want  of  roads,  however,  forms  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  commercial  activity,  a  system  of  advances  to 
municipalities  or  communes  on  the  security  ol"  local  rates  is  con- 
templated for  assisting  in  their  construction.  No  greater  boon 
could  be  conferred  on  countries  in  the  condition  of  those  to  which 
the  experiment  is  about  ti>  be  applied  ;  for  llteir  governments  are 
generally  too  pnor  to  lend  money  for  such  objects,  it  is  contem- 
plated also  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  principal  tributaries 
ijf  the  Danube,  and  thus  make  them  serve  th^  purpose  of  roads ; 
but  perhaps  even  a  more  important  undertaking"  is  the  railway 
now  on  the  point  of  being"  constructed,  under  a  concession  from 
the  Austrian  Government^  from  Semlin,  opposite  Belg:rade,  to 
Fiume,  which  will  thus  connect  the  corn-growing-  districts  of 
Hungry,  Transjlvania,  and  Servia^  with  the  Adriatic,  than 
which  nothing"  more  is  wanting  to  bring  the  overflowing  produce 
nf  these  rich  countries  into  the  markets  of  Europe.  There  is 
scarcely  a  limit  to  which  the  production  of  these  provinces,  under 
such  a  sj'iitem  of  encouragement,  might  not  be  pushed,  and  their 
.wheat,  maize,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  wine,  would  speedily  find  con- 
sumers in  fvcry  country  in  Europe,  at  prices  which,  althotigh 
they  may  lie  lower  than  those  now  current,  will  be  highly  rerau- 
nerative,  lioth  to  growers  and  importers.  The  wines  especially 
might,  bv  careful  supervision  in  the  making,  and  by  judicious 
m.'Ynipulation,  be  so  greatly  improved  that,  with  the  guarantee  of 
a  great  company  for  their  genuineness,  they  would  probably  sooD 
come  into  general  favour. 

The  peasantry  nf  Servia  have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  lot  in  life.  Pauperism  is  unknown,  and  from  tlie  compara- 
tive sparseness  of  the  population  farmers  assist  each  other  in 
getting  in  the  harvest.  The  Servian  *  banest-home  '  would  recall 
that  pleasant  rural  festival  in  England,  and  the  songs  in  its  honour 
are  animated,  joyous,  and  often  devotional  in  their  character. 
Hanke,  in  his  interesting  sketch  of  Serbian  character,  has  shown 
how  much  still  remains  in  the  popular  festivals  of  that  ancient 
veneratinn  nf  natnre,  and  of  that  mysterious  sympathy  with  its 
invisible  powers  whtch  is  fell  amidst  the  lone  sublimities  of 
mountains  and  forests  with  an  intenait^v  '^'•ogcther  unknown  in 
uthcr  lands.     The  fair  *humoT«'  *TI  liin:ef 

amidst  the  wood-crowned  *  i  to 
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were  accustomed  to  celebrate  with  fire — a  custom  whick  sun'^ivei 
in  our  own  island  to  the  present  day.*  In  Servja  shepherds, 
lieariug  lighted  torches,  walk  round  their  shcepfolds  ;  they  then 
ascend  to  die  top  of  some  lofty  moimtain,  where  they  are  allowed 
to  bum  out.  St.  Mark's  day  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  is  distinguished  by  funereal  dances,  which  are  per- 
formed in  the  cenipteri'es  on  a  green  plot  kept  purposely  separated 
from  the  graves.  The  long  strug'gle  for  independence,  during 
which  every  man  carried  as  it  were  his  life  in  his  hand,  has 
imparteda  peculiar  religiouseamestness  to  the  national  character. 
In  feasts  the  preface  of  every  health  or  sentiment  is* To  the 
glory  of  God ; '  and  no  one,  Mr.  Denton  says,  would  pt'^utne 
to  take  his  seat  at  the  head  of  a  convivial  board  unless  he  was 
able  to  extemporise  an  appropriate  prayer. 

The  poetry  of  Servia.  would  form  a  subject  of  Itself^  and  can 
be  but  slightly  touched  on  here.  The  tlurty-fifth  volume  of  the 
^Quarterly  Review '  contains  a  review  by  Lockhart  of  an  in- 
teresting unpublished  work  on  Servian  Minstrelsy ;  a  translation 
of  tie  most  popular  of  the  Servian  songs  was  published  many 
years  since  by  Sir  John  Bowring,t  and  another  selection  has 
recently  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Owen  Meredith^.^^  Those 
who  desire  a  clear  insight  into  the  character  of  any  people 
cannot  do  better  than  study  their  ballads.  Those  of  Servia 
are  Intensely  national ;  and  it  is  said  that  no  one  is  now  able  to 
name  the  wtite)^  even  of  the  most  celebrated  compositions.  In- 
spired by  the  grand  scenery  of  the  country,  by  the  patriarchal  life 
of  its  people,  and  by  the  incidents  of  their  eventfu.]  history,  they 
are  considered  the  finest  of  all  the  Slavonian  national  songs.  Many 
belong  to  a  period  anterior  lo  the  arrival  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  ; 
others  are  connected  with  the  war  of  liberation.  The  mountains, 
forests,  and  villa^s  of  Servia  all  still  resound  with  minstrelsy; 
and  the  rudest  singer  seldom  fails  in  moving  his  audience  to 
tears.  Some  of  tliese  songs  beloog  to  a  period  whfn  Turks  and 
Servians  not  only  lived  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
each  other,  but  blended  thcLT  affections  with  their  lives,  and  in 
spite  of  differences  of  faith — -or  perhaps  ofteiier  as  the  result  of 
such  strong  inducements  to  conversion— entered  into  the  closest 
and  most  intimate  of  relations. 

Notwithstanding  the  poetical  temperament  of  the  Servians, 
they  potse&5  abundance  of  shrewdness.     A  collection  of  national 
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*  In  tb«  vest  of  Comwbll,  on  MMsaiiiDUT'five,  ihe  c&imtry  U  Ultuninatad  iii  all 
Jirecticmsbj  IjonElvs,  and  liglitcd  iorchps  are  wiiw?c!  Tril^ty  round  thr  h«ad. 
t  •P'lilMilar  Scrrian  FotJtry."     }\y  Dr.  Ifoirriiii;.     Lflodon,  1627, 
1  *  S«irt)»k;  Pesint!! ;  or  Nfttluual  ikiaj^ of  Herria'    Bj Owl- ii  Metvdtlii'    Ivindon. 
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|Ht>rerbs  amounting  to  four  thousand  was  published  in  Dalmatia 
a  few  years  ago. 

*An  English  traveller,'  Mr.  Denton  remarks,  'will  be  pleased  with 
the  perfect  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  in  a  coanby  where  the  constitn- 
tion  is  even  more  popuhur  than  tbat  of  his  own.  There  are,  indiBed, 
no  wealthy  magnates  as  in  Hungary ;  but  the  country  honses  of  the 
Servian  gentry  and  the  homestead  of  ihe  farmer  are  as  comfortable  as 
can  be  desired,  and  a  residence  amongst  this  hospitable  people  will  be 
one  of  real  enjoyment.  In  no*coTmtry  is  life  or  prop^y  more  secure, 
and  the  peasants  of  no  part  of  Europe  can  compare  with  those  of 
Servia  for  that  truest  of  idl  courtesies  wbidi  is  based  upon  a  spirit  of 
independence,  and  springs  irom  true  gentleness  of  character.  The 
salutations  of  the  peasante  to  the  traveller  have  no  trace  of  servility. 
They  are  universal;  but  they  are  the  natm:al  homage  which  one  free- 
man renders  to  another.  I  once  asked  of  a  Servian  gentleman 
"  whether  there  were  any  nobles  in  Servia  ?  "  "  Every  Servian  is  noble," 
was  the  proud  reply/ 

The  Servians  are  perhaps  more  isolated  in  Europe  than  any 
other  people.  They  travel  little,  and  see  few  travellers ;  indeed 
a  traveller,  as  such,  is  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and 
respect  *  You  are  a  great  traveller,  and  we  honour  you  as  such,* 
said  a  monk  to  Mr.  Paton  during  a  repast  in  the  refectory  ;  '  but 
the  greatest  traveller  of  your  country  that  we  have  heard  of  was 
Robinson  Crusoe  of  York,  who  met  with  many  and  strange 
adventures,  but  at  length,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  returned  to 
his  native  land.'*  This  ignorance  of  the  world  has  occa- 
sionally exposed  the  Servians  to  impositions.  The  demand  for 
*  Morrison's  Pills,'  when  Mr.  Paton  visited  the  country,  almost 
acceded  belief:  there  was  scarcely  an  invalid  or  a  hypo- 
chondriac who  had  not  consumed  large  quantities  of  them  ; 
and  a  magistrate  of  one  of  the  principal  towns  died,  after  taking 
countless  numbers,  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  had  not  begun  to 
take  them  soon  enough.  The  President  of  the  '  British  College 
of  Health'  was  mistaken  for  the  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians ;  and  the  respected  head  of  the  British  faculty 
was  credited  with  the  discovery  of  a  wonderful  panacea  the 
blessings  of  which  he  was  desirous  of  diffusing  over  the  world. 

Servia  is  the  country  from  which,  Mr,  Denton  says,  the 
milliners  and  dressmakers  of  other  nations  might  profitably  take 
lessons  in  what  is  becoming  to  the  female  form. 

*  Over  a  chemizetto  of  lawn,  or  some  other  very  fine  material,  the 
usual  habit  is  the  body  or  skirt  of  some  rich  silk.  M^enta  is  a  v^y 
tkvonrito  colonr,  though  occasionally  white  muslin  is  used ;  this  is  put 
over  a  crinoline  of  as  ample  dimensions  as  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Vienna  or  in  Paris.    This  garment  is  trimmed  at  the  wrists  with  a 
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very  deep  edging  of  embrQideiy,  most  comnioDly  of  silver.  Ovtt  thiB 
is  worn  a  jacltet,  genetaUy  of  very  fine  velvet,  for  thie  a  very  favoiirito 
colour  is  green.  This  jucket  also  ia  edged  mth  n  deep  embroidery 
rrnmd  llie  neclt,  at  the  bottuia,  and  the  i^Tiste,  of  gold  lace.  If  the 
embroidery  of  Uio  dress  l)o  of  goldj  that  of  the  jticlcet  will  be  of  silver. 
Boond  the  waist  ik  vroni  a.  large  sash,  \viih  the  ends  liaoging  down  in 
front,  often  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  tho  drcfiR.  Tlie  headdress  is 
B  Bm&ll  cap,  generally  of  red  cloth,  fitting  tlose  to  tlie  head.  Suroe- 
tineB,  lowevor,  the  cap  is  lumlc  of  IcBther,  silvered  or  gilded  to 
tepretieiit  gold  diioatR,  Ii!omid  this  t«p  the  hair  is  braided  in  a  deep 
Injid,  Ro  that  every  part  of  the  cap  is  concBitlod  except  the  roimd  top, 
from  which  u.  HmuU  gold  coin  or  a  pearl  ia  freqxieutly  pendnnt.  Almoirt) 
all  the  women  wow-  gold  earrings.  I'hiis  drees  is  costly  but  durable- 
One  of  these  jackets  with  its  lace  will  often  cost  from  ton  to  twelve 
poundB  sterling.  Of  course,  as  in  all  other  eetuttricK^  thono  who 
cannot  afford  eo  orpousivc  a  dresR  content  thEtmsolvcs  \nth  one  of  n 
less  CDBtly  material.' 

The  headdress  of  the  pc^asantrj  is  most  lemarkable,  conaistlh^ 
of  a  fall  extending;  down  the  back  to  the  waist,  compoacil  of 
silver  or  g-old  coins.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cris([ue  ami 
neckpiece  of  chiiin-armour.  The  coins  arc  of  all  ages,  and  ore 
often  Worth,  in  Uie  aggregate,  eighty  or  a  hundred  jjounds.  In 
addition  to  this  heavy  lieadg^enr,  the  women  are  adorned  with 
necklaces  and  armlets  of  the  same  construction.  These  treasures 
ore  handed  down  from  modier  to  daughter,  and  arc  often  con- 
jiected  with  the  earliest  history  of  the  people.  Among  these 
ornaments  may  be  seeii  pierps  of  ancidit  Mntedon,  of  the  old 
Greek  colonics  of  Asia,  of  Byzantium  lon^  before  it  was  known 
to  Constantiiie,  of  the  Lower  Empire,  of  Vrnice,  of  Ragusa, 
and  of  die  independent  Servian  king-s.^  Children  are  often  deco- 
rated with  coins  for  which  a  numismatist  would  readily  give  tea 
times  their  weight  in  gold. 

Tlie  Servian  division  of  the  Eastern  or  '  Orthodox '  Church 
elects  its  own  metropolitan  and  bishops.  The  language  is  the  old 
Slavonic,  which  is  sufficiently  understood  by  the  people  to  enable 
them  to  be  intelligent  participators  in  the  services.  The  mar- 
ring"e  of  priests  having  a  parochial  cure  is  cnmpulsnry.  The 
opinion  of  the  people  Is  decidedly  opposed  to  monastic  institu> 
tions,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  $uppre£sed  at  no 
distant  day.  The  monastic  clergy  are  necessarily  unmarried; 
but  it  is  the  rule  throughout  the  Eastern  Church  that  the  parish 
priest  must  be  married  ; — a  rule  so  inflexible  that,  on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  the  widower  being  incapable  by  the  canons  of 
the  Church  of  contracting  a  second  marriage,  is  compelled  to 
enter  a  convent ;  and  were  it  not  for  lliis  supply  of  invor 
luntary  monk;^  the  Serbian  monasteries  would  soon  be  closed, 
jHbe  monotony  and  restraint  of  a  convent  are  felt  to  be  ao  in- 
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tolerable  after  tlie  active  duties  of  fi  parotttal  cure,  that  the 
question  of  permitting  a  parish  priest  to  contract  a  second 
marria^p  has  been  freely  discussed.  Tlic  reg'ular  arc  said  to 
he.  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  secular  clergy — peasants  in 
cassocksj  in  laet,  rather  than  clergymen.  If,  as  is  probable,  the 
legislature  nf  Servia  should  sanction  the  second  marriage  of  a 
beneficefl  clcrgj"man,  the  monastic  order  will  probablv  noon  be- 
come extinct.  Preachinf»  does  not  seem  to  lie  Ing^hly  esteemed 
in  the  Servian  Cburcti.  Out  of,  the  forty  churches  which  Mr, 
Dentun  visited,  the  Catbedrn.!  ttf  Belgratle  alone  w.is  furnished 
widi  a.  pulpit.  The  vestments,  ceremonies,  and  services  seem  to 
be  a  mixture  of  Oriental  splendour  ftml  Jewish  symbolism.  The 
headdress  of  the  primate  is  a  bonnet  much  resembling  diat  of 
the  .Jewish  High  Priest,  studded  with  ememlds,  garnets,  and 
pearls  worked  on  c!oth-of-^old,  and  surmounted  with  a  brillmnt 
emerald  cross. 

'The  whole  ceremonial,  not  only  in  its  broader  foatnrea  hut*ttowu 
to  itrt  mintitor  details,  aj)pc«red  to  mo  csifentially  Jewitj.h,  .... 
It  va.&  as  though  the  unvarying  Eaat  bad  retained  bo  wiuch  of  the 
bcrviecB  of  the  elder  Church  as  eould  be  made  applicable  tit  Chriatiuti 
wotfiliip,  and  had  thus  restored  to  them  their  fnlJ  nud  spiritual 
meatiiog.  This  was  so  much  the  caRe  that  na  I  stood  in  thu  euthednd 
of  Belgrade,  with  the  myriad  lights  lilnzing  ai'oimd,  and  liBteiied  t<j 
the  fiill  choii'H  cliaunting  aiitiplioiiically,  while  the  people  answered  in 
responsivo  elumie,  usiDg  the  Hcif*eami.i  nmsie  which  mny  still  Ije  hoard 
in  tbo  Jewish  synagogue,  and  whilst  mtli  the  voicea  of  the  people 
clonds  of  ioceuse,  syinholiisiiif^  "  the  prayers  of  the  tjainte,"  tow; 
witliin  atid  without  tlie  dooi'  of  the  sonctnary,  with  its  veil  of  Bt^orlet 
covering  the  way  to  the  holy  of  holies,  1  Keeiiiwl  to  be  standing 
within  that  older  tejnple  ut  Jemsalem  and  listening  to  the  music 
whicht  at  Iciiat  fmra  tbu  time  of  Duvid,  hua  been  the  sutred  horitago 
ef  God's  clnu-ch.  Thiii  ilhijiion  was  foinplettnl  when  I  saw  before  nic 
the  tall  funn  of  the  priewts,  idothcd  iu  floM'ing  Oriental  ^nneate,  full 
huanled,  and  with  bends  as  ^nltlese  of  the  rizor  as  the  Nazanten 

uf  old.'  • 

Wc  have  before  referred  to  the  connexion  of  many  of  the 
populiir  festivals  of  the  Servian  people  with  nature.  This 
spirit  seems  to  be  eml>odled  In  many  of  the  rites  of  the 
Cbnrch.  A  recent  traveller  attended  diviiie  service  in  the 
cathedral  of  Bolgnitle  on  the  festival  of  tJip  Transfi^ur^ition, 
which  happened  to  be  <mn  of  the  sevem!  days  of  thanksgiving- 
appointed  for  the  different  harvests  —  tliat  of  the  vifltage. 
Grapes  in  Urpe  clusters  were  liome  into  the  church  In  metal 
basins^  and   after   the  service  were  distributed  amonp  the   con- 
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ition.  Graceful  customs  of  tlie  old  times  still  linger 
in  the  observances  of  the  Servian  Church;,  and  the  peasant, 
unsuspicious  of  its  source,  uses  the  symbolic  worship  of  naturr 
purifipd  and  sanctified  by  a  Christian  spiiit  The  celebra- 
tion  of  the  corn  harvest  is  pleasing-  and  imprcssire.  Dishes  of 
balied  grain,  prettily  omamentpd,  are  brought  in  during  the 
Holv  Communion.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a  lig-hted  candle, 
and  they  are  all  placed  on  thn  floor  of  the  choir.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service  these  dishes  are  bh'ssf^d  by  the  Archbishop, 
and  then  removed  by  tbc-ir  owners.  They  afterwards  make  their 
appearance  at  the  evening  entertainments. 

The  administration  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  Servian  Chutch  is 
thus  deacribetl : — 

'The  richly  robed  priost,  with  llowing  beflrd,  stood  at  the  central  or 
lioly  door  of  the  iconoHtaeis,  ths  gatcB  of  which  ara  at  this  time  open 
Djvl  the  L'tirtEiitis  with<lrawn.  In  Iiiu  left  hand  ho  boj-e  the  chaljoe^  in 
hiB  right  tho  Rpoon,  for  with  the  spoon  the  pacrament  in  given,  the 
contents  of  the  diBR  or  paton  having,  after  iionercratiou,  been  carefully 
8wept  into  the  chulice.  At  thi'i  PresbytPr'H  left  htmd  stood  the  long- 
haired ttscotif -looking  deacon,  also  in  beautiful  rurfty.  About  four 
feet  westi^Tird  of  tho  priest  luni  deacon,  facing  them,  stocid  two  officials 
of  tho  church  to  prtvout  the  danger  consequent  upon  the  pi-essuro  of 
tho  crowd.  In  front  of  tlioso  two  djou  passed  the  tommimlcimtsfrom 
south  to  north,  ae  each  in  turn  camo  up.  Those  communi emits  were 
of  both  BBiea  and  all  ages.  They  stood  before  tho  chol  ice-bearing 
priest  with  reverent  nptimied  fiices,  and  beneath  the  moutlx  of  ^cn 
tho  deacon  held  hia  hi>TiseUing  clotli  of  violat  coloured  silk,  em- 
broidered in  tho  ecctro  mtk  a  cross  of  gold,  whilst  into  it  vtos  placod 
tho  holy  eacKument  of  lore.  After  eaoh  had  communicated  hia  lipa 
wore  carcfoliy  wijwd  by  the  deacon.' 

Few  churches  in  Servia  survived  the  devastations  of  the  Turlss  ; 
the  village  churches,  therefore,  are  chieHy  modern,  and  very 
simple ;  but  there  still  remain  some  fine  specimens  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  such  as  the  cathedrals  of  Studenica,  Ravanica,  and 
Manasia.  The  best  churches  arc  said  to  date  from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to 
resemble  in  style  the  early  English  modifiwi  by  Italian,  particu- 
larly by  Venetian  art. 

The  devolution  of  real  property  in  Sen-ia  is  peculiar,  la 
the  case  of  intestacy  the  descent  is  not  as  in  France  to  children 
alike  but  to  the  sons  exclusively.  The  law  is  said  to  be  generally 
in  a  satisfactory  state  and  its  administration  good.  The  Code 
Napoleon  ha.&  been  partially  adopted,  and  there  is  a  general 
disinclination  to  employ  professional  lawyers  or  advocates. 
Among  the  best  institutions  of  the  country  are  courts  of  recon- 
ciliation in  which  caaes  jire  decided  by  vilUffe  eldeis  without  asy 
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apane  to  the  litigants,  and  from  which  appeals  are  rarely 
curied  to  higher  tiibanals.  The  country  is  divided  into  seven- 
teen provinces,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  an  officer,  whose 
^Dty  it  is  to  keep  order  and  to  report  to  the  ministers  of  war  and 
interior.  Elach  province  is  divided  into  cantons  (Sres),  over 
which  a  captain  is  appointed.  The  average  population  of  a  pro- 
vince is  fifty  thousand  souls ;  and  there  are  generally  three  cantons 
in  a  province.  Mr.  Denton  describes  the  reigning  Prince  Michael 
as  simple  in  Ms  tastes,  and  popular  with  his  subjects. 

*We  had  been  forewarned,'  he  says,  'that  we  shoold  find  the 
Prince  fall  of  ambitioas  projects  of  enlarging  his  kingdom,  and  busy 
with  preparations  for  encroachments  npon  the  TniW  If  these 
Hchemes  were  dwelling  in  his  mind  he  gave  no  indications  that  his 
ihon^its  ran  on  such  matters.  His  whole  conversation  turned  on 
social,  commercial,  and  agricnltoral  topics,  on  the  state  of  the  schools, 
and  the  advances  made  by  the  peasantry  in  the  management  of  their 
lands.  His  chief  inqniries  were  as  to  the  state  in  whi&b  we  had  found 
the  roads,  and  the  convenience  and  inconvenience  c^  travelling  in 
Servia,  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  learn  our  opinion  of  the  condition 
of  tiie  people.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  rivers,  and  especially  that  of  the  Morava,  and  dwelt  upon  thu 
advantages  which  he  thought  likely  to  accrue  fixim  the  projected 
English  company.  After  some  observations  upon  differences  of  climate 
in  several  parts  of  Servia,  and  the  want  of  rain  at  Belgrade,  he  gavo  a 
lively  account  of  tho  state  of  his  farms,  and  handed  us  a  piece  of 
barley  which  he  had  plucked  a  Week  before  in  passing  through  one  of 
his  fields — a  well  formed  and  full  ear  of  barley  gatheried  in  the  middle 
of  April  was  something  to  be  pleased  with.  In  a  chat  of  this  kind, 
without  the  slightest  fusion  to  politics,  or  the  remotest  reference  to 
anything  more  warlike  than  a  ploughshare  and  a  sickle,  we  spent  half 
an  hoar,  and  left  the  Prince  mudt  pleased  with  his  courtesy,  tho 
perfect  naturalness  of  his  manner,  and  the  interest  which  ho  takes  in 
nob  peaceful  pursuits  as  road-making  and  farm  cultivation.' 

The  Servian  regular  army  is  limited  to  four  thousand  men, 
including  a  small  corps  of  artillery  and  two  hundred  cavalry, 
amply  sufficient  a  forde,  we  should  think,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  police  in  a  country  so  situated  as  Servia,  without  the  supple- 
ment of  an  enormous  militia,  necessarily  withdrawn  at  times 
from  industrial  occupations,  together  widi  a  considerable  body 
of  volunteers,  all  doubtless  ready  to  take  the  field  and  render 
good  service  to  their  country  against  an  invader — when  he 
comes. 

The  pretension  of  Russia  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Dcmubian  Principalities  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1856,  and  the  check  thus  given  to  Russian  encroach- 
ments in  the  south  of  Europe  is  perhaps  the  most  important  result  of 
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e  Crimc&n  war.    Russia  assumed  no  direct  religious  protectar:itc: 
over  Servia  but  nevertheless  exercised  an  indirect  control  over  its 
Government,  find  was  incr-ssantljr'  tninjxring'  with  tlic  priests.    To 
put  down,  tlieret'ore,  tbeso  aasumptions  forever,  the  tiventy-eigbtli 
article  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Paris  placed  tlie  Principality  under   the    _ 
Collective  guarantee  of  Europe.     The  attitude  of  Austria  towards    ■ 
Servia  has  varied  witli  her  vafjing   policy  and  lier  perplexed 
political  pasition  in  diflcrent  periods  of  her  history.     In  1788  she 
totik  the  Servian   Patririxhite  under  her  protection,  and  com- 
bined with  I*rusaia  in   an  attack  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
vowed  object  of  which  Was  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe.    A 
auiderablc  botly  of  Senian  troops co-npcratcd  with  the  Austrian 
aij  in  that  WFir  and  rendered  gnod  service  at  the  sicpe  of  Bel- 
grade.    A  large  portion  of  tlie  ancient  kingdom  of  Servia  was 
conquered  from  Turkey  in  one  campaign,  but  was  restored  on 
the    conclusion    of   peace.      The   emancipation    of  the    Servian 
people  was  not  at  flifst  regartletl  with  much   favour  by  Austria, 
for  a  successful  Slavonic  insurrection  afforded  a  dangerous  ex- 
ample for  the  pationalitirs  of  her  heterogeneous  empire,  and  die 
new  Principality  presented  itself  to  her  alarmed  imagination  as 
a  nucleus   nmncl    which  the   Slavonian    population  of   her  own 
dominions  might  one  tlay  cc)a!e3ce.     The  feeling  of  the  Imperial 
Government   with    respect  to   this  position  of  its  subjects  has 
however  undergone  a  considerable  change.     The  military  colonies 
of  the  frontier  are  composed  chiefly  of  Slavonians,  who  would 
never   have    been  encouraged    to   settle   in   provinces   liable  on 
the  first  outbreak  of  war  to  be  overrun  bv  an  invader  unless  a  just 
confidence  had  lieen  felt  in  their  loyalty,  and  the  Empire  having 
l>E;en  transformed  into  a  Constitutional  State  the  eRisicoce  of  a 
kindred   j>eople   successfully  Working  out  their  prmperity  in  a 
neighbouring  country  ought  not  to  Ik'!  regarded    with  distrust. 
In   a  previous    numljcr  of  tlie   'Quarterly   Review*  "   wc  tfmk 
occasion  to  observe  how  much  the  establishment  of  a  semi-inde- 
pendent state  on  the  b.inks  of  the   Dauuhe  would  be  the   true 
policy   of   Austria,    for    whatever    increases   the    resources    and 
influence  of  those  countries,  which  Russia  had  long   marked  as 
its  own,  must  necessarily  add  Jo  the  security  of  Europe  against 
the  ambition  of  that  aggressive  Power,  and  raise  up  additional 
harriers  to    its    further  progress  in  the   East.     The  leaning    of 
Servia  is  now  perhaps  rather  to  Austria  than  to  Russia.     The 
ecclesiastical  spirit  is  gradually  giving  place  to  the  commercial  ; 
and  as  Servja   imports   not  only  woollen  and  cotton   goods  but 
its  principal   ucwfipapers  from   Germany,   upinioa   must  neces- 
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sarlly  be  considerably  influenced  by  the  German  press.'''  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  tliat  Austria  will  exercise  a  gradually  in- 
creasinfT  influence  over  all  the  border  provinces  ol' Turkey  ;  and 
it  is  for  ter  interest,  and  perhaps  for  the  interest  of  those  countries 
Ihcmselveaj  that  she  should.  It  has  been  thought  indeed  that 
die  whole  of  the  South  Slavonic  family  may  eventually,  not- 
withstanding tbe  eoiifllet  of  reltgtou&  detiumlnations  and  interests, 
grow  into  two  principal  divisions^ — the  one  under  Italian,  the 
other  unrler  German  ur  A ustro- Hungarian  influences.! 

It  nxjuires  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  events  whieli  have 
occurred  in  European  Turkey  within  the  last  twenty  years  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Turkish  Government  towards  its  Christian  subjects. 
In  Bulgaria  and  in  Bosnia  this  change  has  been  especially 
marked^  In  BulgorL-ij,  an  insurrection  pn)moted  by  Russian  in- 
trigues was  easily  suppressed  in  1849  bv  Omer  Pasha;  but  its 
people  were  treated  on  the  whole  with  marked  lenity;  the 
desires  of  thcOiristian  population  numbering  four  millions  were 
generally  complied  with  ;  lasps  were  mote  equitably  distributed  ; 
the  Wearing  of  arms  wus  legalised,  and  other  important  modifi- 
cations were  introduce<l  in  the  ailministration  of  the  province.  In 
Bosnia  the  feudal  tyrants,  renegadej  from  Christianity,  who  had 
from  time  immicmorial  plundercfl  and  i>pprcssEd  their  Christian 
fcUow-subjectSj  m-ere  tracked  like  wild  beasts  to  their  lairs, 
hunted  even  from  the  snow  summits  of  the  Balkan,  sent  in  chains 
Ut  Constantinople  and  transported  to  Syria  or  to  Egypt.  The 
Christian  rayahs  were  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Turkish 
landholders;  and  the  whole  population,  without  respect  to 
faith,  was  made  liable  to  the  military  conscription.  Russia 
had  speculated  on  a  successful  revolt,  but  the  result  of  her 
intrigues  was  a  pacified  and  contented  pi.jpulation.  In  Servia 
the  Bulgarian  and  Bosnian  rebellions  excited  little  sympathy. 
The  ^rvian  GoTcrnment  was  well  informed  of  their  origiin, 
and  so  great  was  the  confidcnen  of  the  Snltan,  at  that  time, 
in  the  loyalty  of  tlie  Principality,  that,  in  the  height  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  ncifrhbouring  provinces,  he  did  not  hesitate 
on  the  death  of  the  Turkish  Governor  to  commit  to  the  reigning 
Prince  Alexander  ilie  provisional  command  of  the  citadel  of 
Helgrade. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  good  feeling  which 
long   subsisted    between   the    Servian   ]>eople  and    the   Tnn-V^. 


•  Eigbty-r-Jur  German  n^wspapcPB  arc  circuljilcid  to  tirentj-^ 
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tbat,  before  the  unfortunate  event  at  Belgrade,  only  twu  iasigni- 
ficant:  quarrels  tad  occurred  in  twenty  years,  although  the  city 
contained  a  Mabomcdan  population  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand souls.  The  GoTErnment  nf  Servia  has  now  abandoned^ 
wc  trust,  that  attitude  of  defiance  if  not  of  hostility  which, 
instigated  by  foreign  intrigues,  it  was  recently  induced  to 
MBDme.  That  there  exists  the  remotest  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Poite  to  cnernach  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  ■ 
the  Sei-vian  people  no  one  in  Servia  tan  seriously  believe.  I 
Scrvia  has  now  much  more  to  fear  from  the  weakness  of 
Turkev  than  from  it?  &trengtli ;  and  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  those  vast  military  levies  nnd  preparations  which  must  fl 
weaken  rather  than  increase  the  real  strength  and  inBuencc  of™ 
the  country.  There  is  an  ample  field  for  the  energies  of  the 
whole  Servian  |w)pulatiijn  in  the  arts  of  peace  5  and  the  attention 
of  the  Governmtnt  will  be  best  directed  to  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  to  those  material  improvements  which  may  enable 
the  country  to  participate  in  that  prosperity  the  advancing  tide 
of  which  must  sootier  or  later  set  in  upon  all  the  Danubian 
countries  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  capital  and  the  ex- 
tension of  railway  communication. 

Intelligent  travellers,  too,  will  doubtless  in  time  be  attracted 
to  tliia  remarkable  country,  where  a  st:itc  of  society  exists  in 
thp  niral  districts  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  Europe, 
and  a  people  not  without  high  qualities;  and  while  meditating 
on  their  eventful  history,  listening  to  their  national  songs,  and 
contemplating  their  antique  dances,  the  stranger  may  enjoy  scenery 
equally  remarkable  for  its  peculiarity  and  for  its  beauty.  The 
general  want  of  inns  is  compensated  by  an  abundant  hospi- 
tality, and  the  few  Englishmen  who  have  visited  Scrvia  de- 
xcrtbe  their  reception  as  almost  partaking  of  the  character  of  ■ 
an  ovation.  For  one  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  were  drawn  " 
up  to  show  their  respect  for  his  country  ;  for  another,  tables 
covered  with  fruit  were  spread  by  the  wayside ;  for  another  the 
inhabitants  had  prepared  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  the  school- 
children of  the  village  were  assembled  to  sing  a  hvmn  of  wel- 
come. This  simplicity  of  manners  may  not  continue  long,,  but 
the  Servian  people  will  long  remain  very  difierent  from  any 
other  in  Europe. 

Whether  Servie  will  prove  ^e  nucleus  of  a  wide-spread 
renewed  Slavonian  nationality  time  alone  can  show  ;  but  Servia, 
independent  of  Turkey^  would  necessarily  be  dependent  on 
some  other  Power,  and  it  assuredly  would  neither  accord  with 
iu  avowed  iu^pimtions  nor  with  its  interests  to  be  absorbed 
the  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar,  or  to  have  its  political  ao** 
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eztingnubed  in  some  great  republic  of  the  Danube  which 
SlaTonian  democracy  hopes  some  day  to  construct  out  of  the 
Toias  of  surrounding  nations.  There  certainly  exists  a  party 
in  England  which  desires  the  downfall  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  if  the  future  should  in  any  degree  resemble 
the  past,  the  total  collapse  of  Turkey  in  Europe  would 
seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  From  the  day  when 
the  Osmanlis  sustained  their  first  great  defeat  on  the  plains 
of  Hungary,  the  area  of  their  empire  has  been  gradually 
contracting.  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Bukovina,  Croatia,  Bessa- 
rabia, the  Crimea,  and  Greece  have  been  successively  wrested 
from  their  dominion ;  while  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia 
have  assumed  the  position  of  quasi-independent  states,  and  there 
certainly  has  been  manifested  in  some  quarters  a  disposition  to 
encourage  these  dependencies  in  their  attitude  of  insubordina- 
tirai  to  their  Suzerain,  and  to  demand  a  formal  independence. 
But  since  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1856,  the  political  position 
and  prospects  of  Turkey  must  be  admitted  to  have  materially 
changed.  Its  Government  has  shown  an  anxious  wish  to 
rely  once  more  upon  the  loyalty  and  support  of  all  its 
Christian  subjects,  for  even  their  military  education  has  become 
an  object  of  attention.  Abuses  of  power  in  the  provinces  are 
becoming  every  year  more  rare,  and  in  all  the  official  reports 
of  British  Consuls  residing  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  there  is 
a  remarkable  concurrence  of  testimony  that  the  real  oppressors 
of  the  Christian  -  population  have  been  their  co-religionists, 
&rmer8  of  the  taxes,  and  too  often  the  bishops  and  pastors  of 
their  own  Church,  who,  under  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline have  practised  the  most  grinding  extortion.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  is  assuredly  not  wanting  in  some  of  those  high 
moral  attributes  which  are  the  true  conservative  element  of 
States.  An  increasing  commerce  and  an  improving  revenue  are 
also  steadily  adding  to  its  strength  and  consolidating  its  power. 
An  intimate  union  of  her  dependent  states  with  Turkey  is  called 
for  by  a  community  of  interests  and  the  necessities  of  mutual 
defence.  It  is  manifestly  the  true  policy  of  Servia  to  maintain 
its  present  connection  with  the  Porte,  and  to  contribute,  when 
required,  to  the  general  defence  of  the  empire.  A  true  allegiance 
to  their  legitimate  Sovereign  is  neither  derogatory  to  the  faith 
nor  inconsistent  with  the  historical  antecedents  of  the  Christian 
tabjects  of  the  Porte.  Servia,  as  a  vassal  State,  was  certainly 
utociated  with  the  Ottoman  arms  at  the  period  of  their  greatest 
nnown ;  and  the  Sultan  may  again  find  in  its  vigorous  dependency 
I  ■uudllAry  ready  to  bring  to  the  assistance  of  its  Suzerain  in  some 
>1I  the  traditional  hardihood  oC  itfix&ce. 
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Art.  Vni. — 1.  Anthohijia  Gmcu,  ex  Recenxwuc 
Fried,  Jacobs.     LipsiEP,  17'J4, 

2.  Bluml's  Co/hdwiif.     By  MiTivale,      Ltindoii,  1833. 

3.  Antlwlogia.  PohfgioUa.    Ed.  Henry  Wcllcslcj,  D.D.   London, 

1849. 
Ai  Epitaphs  from  the  Greek  Authohgtf.     JJy  Majur  R.  O.  Mac- 

gregor,     Lnndon,  1857. 
5.    The    Greek    Aidhuhg^.      'I'ransktod    by  G.   Burgcs,   M.A. 

London,  lt^54. 
B,  Miirti{ili&  Epiffranwiatfi.     Schneidcwin.     Lcipsic,  1853. 
7.  Martial  and  I'lie  Moderns.     By  Andrew  Amos,  Esc[,     Cam-    _ 

bridge,  1858.  f 

8^   DcUiifC  DeliliaTMrn^  sj've  Kpit/rnmmattun  vx  Opttmis  tpiibus^ut 

liujiis  et  Notiissimi  S'rculi  J^ocHs  .   .  .  nvOoXoyla  in  unatn. 

toroilavi    convexa.       Op.    Abr.    Wrighl,     A.B,       Oxfonl, 

It;  37. 

i).  Bernardi  Sauhnsii  Epi^rammahnu    Libri    V.      Antvcrpia*, 

ii;2n. 

10.  Jflamiis  Owcn,  Oxonicmis,  Cambro  Britminit  Epigraminutwn 

Liber  Singularis.     London,  H)22. 

11.  EpigrammaLa  Thomti'  Mori,  Aiujli.     Lutidiiii,  1G38. 

12.  Patersoui   Niniani  Glasctwnsis    Epi*jTammafum  Liibri  Oclo. 

Edinburgi,  1(>78.  ^ 

13.  G^orgix  Bnchanani  Scofi  Poemata.     Amstelu-dami,  1687.       fl 

14.  T/tc  Fef^toon^  a  Cuffcdiofi  of  Epigrams^  Ancient  and  Mcdtrn. 
Lundon  and  Bath,  176'U. 

15.  T!w  Pofiical  Farrayo  :  heinr^  a  Miscellaneom  Asueiuhhifje  oft 
Epitframs   and    other    Jeiix    d'Esprit.       2    Vols,       Lnndoiii 
1794. 

1(1,    Tfic  Panorama  of  H'ttf  cxhibitiwf  at  one  vteir  the   Choi> 
Epigravis  in  tke  Englisft  Eaur/iirii/c.     Lfindoii,  1801'. 

17.  EpiffTnmx,  Ancient    find    Modern.      Edited    bv   the   Rev.   J, 

i^(>otli,  EA.     London,  1SG3. 

18.  Gretik  Antliolofjt}.     Translated  by  Major  R-  G.  Matgrego: 
London^  1J?H4. 

IT  may  seem  a  truism  to  set  out  with  the  statement  thi 
Greece  was  the  mother-count rv  of  the  epigram.  Yet  patent 
truths  are  not  seldom  overlooked  nnd  lost  sight  of;  and  it  is, 
indeed^  owing  to  forgetfulnesa  of  the  fact  that  the  model  of  an 
epigram  must  be  sought  in  the  literature  of  its  birthland,  that  so 
much  latitude  and  discrepancy  have  marked  the  attempts  of  other 
countries  to  nMurali/c  this  sjiecios  ol'  poetry,  lu  its  horae  the 
epigram  is  dislingwt&hfd  by  its  sweet,  direct,  and  frank  sim^ 
plicity.     It  Is  lively,  tvitliout  guile  ;  ami  pointful,  witltout  intent 
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to  vex  or  ofTencI,  But  in  its  sojourns  in  foreign  parts  It  will  lie 
found  to  have  contrncted  mnrf  ut  loss  the  pr^-iiiilitig  i.  ices  nf  the 
atmosphere  it  has  Iramcd  U*  breathe ;  and  thus  have  arisen 
Tarious  types  of  *  epigram '  ao  called,  each  approaching-  uncritical 
readers  with  plausibl(>  claims  to  acceptance,  each  contributing  to 
confuse  the  superficial  student  as  to  tlie  distinctioxi  between  the 
epigram  proper,  and  its  ineiact  and  irregular  foreign  imitations. 
For  simplicitjf  coarseness  is  too  often  substituted ;  liveliness 
deg-enerati!d  into  pprsonalitj ;  the  *  point,'  which  is  the  prime 
ingredient  of  the  ij^cnuine  article,  heroines,  through  a  literal  am! 
narrow  interpretetion  of  the  scanty  recijies  of  antiquity,  an  un- 
mistakeable  and  unmasked  *stinir '  in  the  counterfeit.  Not, 
indeed,  that  there  are  no  cases  of  happy  transplantation — not  that 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  among  the  Latins,  Italians,  Frenehj 
Spinish,  or  ourselves,  there  hare  lacked  epigrammatists  who 
CDuld  catch  u]>  the  reHned  spirit  of  the  Greek  muse;  but  it  is 
only  necessary  to  wade  tbrougph  a  do^en  pages  of  any  collection  of 
'  Epigrams,  ancient  and  mmlcrn,'  in  order  to  be  convinced  that 
what  was  in  Greece  a  graceful  sprightly  nympbj  'a  simple 
maiden  in  her  flower,'  is  transformed,  for  the  most  part,  throug-b 
change  of  soil  and  climate,  into  a  coarse  and  scurrilous  harridan. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  distinguished  writers,  such  as  Drydeii 
and  Addison,  holding  the  epigram  in  low  esteem;  hence,  in  the 
judgirKnt  of  a  not  incompetent  critic,  '  the  dignity  of  a  great 
poet  is  thought  to  be  lowered  by  the  writing  of  epigrams.'  *  Now^ 
is  there  anything  in  the  remains  of  Simonides,  CHllimachus, 
Leonidas  of  Tarentum.  Meleagcr  ami  others,  which  can  justify 
n  disparaging  estimate  of  this  class  of  poetry  in  its  original 
growlli  ?  Is  it  not  rather — when  it  has  assumed  the  form  which 
it  wears  in  the  sometimes  fulsome,  sometimes  foul-mouthed 
epigfi-ams  g(  Martial ;  when  it  has  put  ou  the  loose  roljcs  which 
our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  have  willed  that  it  shall 
wear  among  themselves,  because,  forsuotli,  the  *  Epigram  u  la 
Grecque '  does  not  come  up  to  the  demand  for  piquancy,  which 
is  made  with  them  upon  every  class  of  literature,  and  not  this 
only  ;  or  when,  again,  it  has  chanced,  as  in  our  own  land,  upon 
Coarser  days,  social  and  literary — that  ibc  epigram  deserves  to 
be  esteemed  lightly,  as  a  composition  in  which  bitterness  und 
spleen  play  as  large  a  part  as  wit  or  ingenuity? 

This  is  surely  an  interesting  question,  and,  doubtless,  it  is  one 
on  which  much  may  be  urged  on  both  sides.  It  will,  perhaps, 
not  be  labour  lost  to  search  a  little  into  the  history  of  (he  epigram, 

what  is   its  original  character,  and 
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what  are  tlie  merely  adventitious  accidents  of  its  sojourn  in 
foreign  lands.  No  one  vroultl  lie  so  hardy  as  to  maintain  that 
no  advaata;j;'c  is  derived  iroxn  travel ;  but  it  seems  certain  that, 
at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the  epigram,  harm  as  irell  as  good 
may  accrue  from  the  practice  of  peregrination. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  We  Can  arrive  tit  no  precise 
definition  of  the  Greek  epigram  in  the  extant  pa^es  of  its  own 
literature.  There  is,  no  tIoubt»  a  floating  rumour  that  it  should 
have  the  qualltif^s  of  a  bee,  *  pointy  or  sting,  minuteness  and. 
honey;'  but  we  are  unable  to  trace  this  dogma  up  to  s,ny  Greek 
origlnaL  Nay,  it  does  not  even  claim  a  distinguished  Latiu 
parentagie,  though  we  lind  with  surprise  the  epigram 

■  Onmo  epigTfunma  sit  iiifitar  upis  :  si!;  acnieua  illi :  * 
Sint  STUL  mella;  sit  et  corporiR  esigui,' 

ascribed  by  Mr.  Riley  in  '  Bohn's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Quota- 
tions'  to  Martial  himself.  This  is  surely  an  inadvertency  on  the 
^puit  of  R  generallv  painstaking  scholar;  for  in  no  *  index  ver- 
DOrum '  or  'epig;raminatum,'  and  in  no  examination  of  the  poet's 
books,  Yiii\G  we  been  able  to  meet  with  these  lines  ;  which,  more- 
over* are  quoted  by  neither  Gesner,  Facciolati,  nor  Smith,  under 
the  word  ^epigramma,'  in  their  dictionaries.  The  real  parentage 
of  these  verses  we  have  been  unable  to  trace,  nor  are  they  worth 
much  inquiry,  except  in  so  far  as  they  seem  to  have  influenced 
the  modern  manufacture  of  epigrams  ;  and  this,  as  is  often  the 
case,  in  a  one-sided  fashion.  The  fact  of  the  'sting*  being  a 
xine  qna  non  appears  to  have  sunk  deeiKst  into  the  minds  of 
imitators,  and  wouM-bo  epigrammatists.  In  p,  250  of  'The 
Panorama  of  Wit,'  a  collection  published  in  1809,  we  find  what 
seems  a  tree  translation  of  the  epigram  given  above  i — 

*  The  qualities  rare  in  a  heo  that  we  meet 
In  ftd  cpigTfuu  never  ehould  fnil ; 
The  body  EhoiiM  always  be  little  and  awoet, 
Aiul  a  »tinrf  eboidd  ba  left  iu  iiip-  toil.' 

And  the  snme  idea  pervades  the  epigram  of  Lessing  'On  a 
volume  of  epi^ams,'  which  is  thus  translnteil  in  Booth's  collec- 
tion:— 

'  Point  in  Ub  foromoat  epigram  is  found, 
Beo-liko,  he  lost  hie  sting  at  the  firfit  woimd,' — ^p.  l57. 

*  •Tliree  thio^  Taiul  epigi'SEus,  lit*;  beui,  haTc  »lt: 
A  lUtuj  and  liuni-y.  and  a  boily  flinal].' — Jtiky. 

'An  epigraui  ^huuld  be.  if  right, 
Shorr,  simple,  pointirf,  keen,  aud  briRlil. 

A  lively  little  ilijpg  ; 
Llki;  -wiup^w-itti  mpcr  body — bound 
By  rin« — not  many — iieut  nnil  ro^miil, 
AM  eiiiljnp  ill  u  f^'i'ii-' 

There 
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There  are  odier  English  recipes  for  epigrom-makingf  whioh 
ftccooot  the  kindred  '  neeJIe,'  and  *  the  point  that  can  wound  and 
eve  to  look  round'  an  essential  ing-redient  in  the  composition. 
\et  no  such  idea  is,  we  opine,  traceable  to  the  Greek  precept  or 
practi<^e.  In  the  best  epigrams  of  their  Anthology^  sarcasm,  even 
of  the  moat  polished  kind,  is  exceedingly  rare,  that  of  Simonidea 
on  his  rival  Timocreon  being  one  of  the  few  instances  (Jacobs, 
I.  70,  Iv.). 

An  examination  of  the  copious  coUectinnB  of  Jacobs  will  con- 
vince the  closest  inquirer  that  there  is  litde  internal  evidence  of 
any  absolute  requirement  for  the  epigram,  save  breiritt/,  which, 
ivith  Cyril,  {Jacobs  III.  194),*  is  synonymoua  with  a  distich,  or 
three  lines  at  the  most,  and  by  Parmenio,  the  Macedonian, 
(Jacobs  II.  184)  I  is  limited  to  a  very  few  lines.  In  this  respect 
the  mother-country  stands  in  very  favourable  contrast  to  the 
lands  which  have  given  welcome  to  the  epigram  on  its  travels, 
that  itj  samples  of  this  kind  rarely  exceed  the  measure  which  he, 
who  runs,  may  read  and  retain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  of 
Latin  epigrammatists  has  epigrams  of  thirty  lines  in  length ;  and 
modem  imitators,  under  cover  of  his  example,  have  not  unfre- 
quentlv  committed  tte  error  of  which  C\Til  warns  them ;  and  by^ 
ext'ceding  doe  limits  produced  rhapsodies,  not  epigrams. 

But  if  the  epigrammatists  themselves  are  silent  concerning  the 
rules  and  prescriptions,  of  their  art,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather 
some  notion  of  its  primary  ideal  by  calling  etymology,  archjeo- 
logy,  and  history  to  our  aid.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
is  simpEy  'an  inscription  ; '  that  little  note  which  of  old  explained 
to  passers-by  the  object  of  a  tomb,  a  cenotaph,  a  temple,  a  statue, 
or  an  arch.  Now  the  note  was  a  simple  monogram  ;  now  a 
vlngle  hexameter  verse ;  and  now,  again,  an  elegiar  couplet,  con^ 
veying  the  object  of  the  memorial,  .whereon  it  was  writ.  Tracing 
the  woni  up  to  the  father  of  history,  Herodotus,^;  we  have  two 
loci  cIoMsici  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  books,  which  give  us  spcci- 
toen«  of  the  single  verse  and  of  the  couplet,  as  they  were  in- 
scribed on  tripods  in  Apollo's  Temple  at  Thebes,  and  as  old,  in 
the  histnrian's  jtidgment,  as  Laius,  the  son  of  Labdacus ;  and  of 
tbe  famous  distiches  inscribi^i^i  oci  the  tomb  of  those  who  fell  at 


flrai.     K.  T,  k. — Parjn^tiiu,  Mnned.,  ii.  184,  Jm^i-' 
X  H^rodot.  V,  59;  vU,  saa. 
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Thermo p_v la",    as    well    as    that    famous    four-linect    epigram   of 
Simonicles  over  the  seer  Mpgistias,  which  has  been  so  well  tumnl 
inU>  English  by  onr   who  ba*i   made  Simonides,  as  it  were,  hi^ 
own,  Mr-  Sterling' :  • 

^  Of  famed  H^stiaB  horo  behold  the  tomb, 

Him  on  this  side  Bpci'i:heu&  slew  the  Medos : 
A  sa<jr  who  well  foresaw  bis  coming  docrni, 

But  would  not  Xqsh  hie  bIulto  iu  Sxwrta'e  doedB." 

An  examination  of  like  epigrams,  quoted  by  Thucvdldes,  t 
extant  in  his  day,  in  the  Temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and 
Lampsacus,  shows  that  the  first  iniention  of  the  *  epigram '  wi 
simply  commemoration  on  stone,  or  marble,  or  brass,  or  other 
impressible  substance.  Such  records  would,,  of  necessity,  be 
brief;  and,  of  equal  necessity,  the  wits  of  a  writer  would  lie 
strained  to  ensbrine  in  fewest  words  the  most  telling  praise  and 
most  crowning  feature  of  the  object  commemoi'aled.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  neat  turn  and  pointed  c^xpiession  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that^ as  was  indeed  the  case,  the  province  of  the  epigram 
wouhl  by  degrees  extend  itself,  so  that  what  had  been  jieculiar 
to  sepulchral  inscriptions  or  votive  ofTerings,  was  transferred,  bv 
analogy,  to  the  expression  of  thoughts  which  mipht  have  ser^'ecl 
a»  inscriptions^  and  which,  taking  the  form  of  such,  passed  down 
to  |xistcrity  through  the  medium  of  oral  tradition,  or  in  extant 
politic  *  garlands.'  In  time  the  epigram  came  to  serve  the  purpc»e 
of  the  bard  who  cared  to  record  any  event  of  interest,  to  point  a 
neat  compliment,  or  to  sketch  some  striking  characteristic  with 
telling  conciseness.  The  essentials  appear  to  have  been  brevitv, 
completeness,  adaptation  of  metrical  form  iu  the  expression  of 
thought.  Poitii  was  indeed  appreciated^  but  it  stood,  if  ony^H 
thing,  in  a  secondary  rank  us  compared  with  elegance  and  con*^^| 
ciseness  ;  and  those  who  take  their  notion  of  an  epigram  from 
the  pungent  personalities  which  pervade  Martial's  books^  or 
those  of  the  moss  of  our  f'nglish  tpigrammatists^  are  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if,  finding  these  to  their  taste,  thev  find  the  Greek 
somewhat  insipid  bv  comparison.  'Thev  have  nothing  that 
bites,  but  something  that  tickles^'is  the  character  given  to  Greek 
epigrams  in  the  article  'Epigrams*  of  the  '  EticyclopaMlia 
Brifaimica;'  but  to  our  mind  this  sentence  hardly  sets  in  a  just 
light  the  native  charm  of  the  Greek.  It  is  wholly  inmlcquatp  ta,. 
express  the  rare  felicity,  the  nameless  grace,  the  complete  yel  ii 

■  ^monides,  I.  Frftgin.,  *»r.   p,  R4,  Jacobs.     John   St«Tliii;^s  TranslAtion 
Aiithologin  Poljfclotui,   Ixxxvii.  p.  75.    tiUnd'a  Tmn^latioa    of  EpigraniB, 
MeriTalf,  p.  64. 

Thuod.  Ti.  M,  59. 
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Fxpressivencs 
richJy  strewn  over  ikp  pa^cs  of  the  "Greek  Anthology,'  Thcw* 
are  by  no  means  wanliiig  in  refined  wit  and  casv  simplicity  ;  ami 
tbojg^b  French  taste  has  frequently  pronounced  them  flat,  and 
spiritless,  and  saltless,  tliey  will  not  the  less  command  the  atten- 
tion and  afTcction  of  such  as  can,  tliioogh  cultivation,  appieclate 
*  that  tongue  in  which  so  many  of  the  noblest  works  of  man's 
genius  lie  enshrined;'  not  the  less  ho  deemed  hv  competent 
judges  as  among  the  best  models  for  imitation,  th^  chniceat 
treasures  for  memory,  the  most  characteristic,  if  not  the  most 
elnboratie  specimens,  of  the  poetic  achievements  of  Hellas. 

*  The  Greek  Anthology,'  we  are  quotinf^the  Preface  to  'Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexicon/  '  contains  about  4500  epigrams,  by  about 
3<X)  autiaors/  Out  of  so  large  a  collecthm  it  is  a  marvel  that  so 
few  should  descend  to  absolute  mediocrity,  and  so  many  attain  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  Take  the  fifteen  books  of  Martial, 
and  weed  them  of  the  epigrams  purely  fulsome ;  this  done, 
expunge  those  which  are  so  coarse  that  it  were  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  clothe  them,  in  'parliamentary  language;*  and  it  will 
be  Been  how  the  Latin  epigram  suffers  by  contrast  with  the 
Greek.  Catullus,  again,  must  lie  under  die  same  ban  of  coarse- 
ness ;  wliikt  of  the  numerous  other  Latin  poets,  of  whose  epi- 
grams we  have  extant  specimens,  the  most  to  be  said  is,  that 
their  best  efforts  have  been  those  in  which  they  have  tupied  the 
spirit,  not  less  tlian  the  matter,  of  the  Greek  epigrammatists. 
Com.parativcly  little  that  demands  expurgation  causes  difficulty 
in  placing  a  large  portion  of  the  'Greek  Anthology'  in  (he  hands 
of  vottth.  If  imitators  of  this  class  of  poesy  in  other  lands  had 
observed  the  general  care  of  the  Greek  epigram  writers  to  set 
down  nought  that  they  might  afterwards  wish  to  blot,  it  bad 
never  followed  that,  as  that  ripest  scholar,  Ben  Jonson,  says,  in 
dedicating  his  epigrams  to  the  Ei^rl  of  Pembroke,  '  their  name ' 
had  'carried  danger  in  its  sound.'  For  a  pleasant  and  genial 
field  of  recreation,  commend  us  to  the  'Greek  Anthology;'  for 
a  charming  exercise  in  light  aud  easy  criticism,  to  the  spirited 
versions  of  the  *  Anthologia  Polyglotta,'  the  earlier  collection  by 
Bland  and  J.  H.  Merivale,  and  to  the  translations  from  the 
•Greek  Anthology,'  collected  by  Mr.  George  Burges.  ^ 'XTiese 
have  picked  well-nigh  all  the  plums,  though,  as  far  as  monu- 
tnental  epigrams  arc  concerned,  there  is  considerable  merit  in 
the  faithful  and  forcible  versions  of  Major  R.  Guthrie  Mac- 
gregor,  a  rtitired  Indian  officer,  who,  from  the  davs  when  lie  was 
a  Reading  schoolboy  under  Dr,  Valpy»  has  devoted  his  leisure  to 
and  kindred  pursuits.  We  should  hope  much  from  his 
;riments,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  mak.u  ifctem^mVo  \Jae  'W'v^k^ 
'^oh  11 7.—M.  233.  P  »»* 
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and  marc  general  field.*    In  the  volumes  which  we  have  cnu 
mted,  thifre  is  no  danger  (if  sttunWing'  on  the  comparatively  fi 
epigrams  of  Melcager,  AgatLias,  and  two  ur  three  others,  whi 
lor  nameless  rc^iutuns,  are  objectionable  and  distasteful,  but  which 
are   rather    characteristic    of   a    depravi^l    age   ami    standard 
moraiitj,  than  <»f  p.n  inCcntinn   In  olfi-iirl  l>y  deliberate  roarsen 
and  impurity. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  minute  stody  of 
*  Greek  Anthology*  is  especiallv  interestinjr^  inasmuch  as  it, 
some  sort,  ministers  to  our  self-Iofcc.      In  these  days  of  a  worl 
that  is  growing  into  old  a^e,  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  there 
nt>  such  thing  as  originality  in  our  poets  or  imaginativiO  write 
But  read  iip  the  Greek  ppigtams  with  a  previous  intimate 
i[uaintance  ivitli  our  best  Knijllsh  litunitiire,  and,  verily,  you  sliall 
find  much  coxifirmation  for  the  rencrablc  proverb,  that  '  there 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.*     In  these  utilitarian  days  the  stui 
of  the  Classics  is  subjprtpd  to  much  railings  accusation  ;  but  wha' 
our  Eng~]lsh  litcraCiLie  would  have  been  without  it,  is  seen  when 
we  compare  the  finished  and   perfected   conceit  of  a  Jonson, 
Shakspeare,  a  Pope,  with  the  orig;ina|  idea  drawn  bv  them,  co\ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  from  Greek  sources.     This  would 
abundantly  evident  in  a  survey  of  the  'Greek  AnthoIofTV.' 
the  few  gleaninfjfs  from  that  broad  field  which  we  have  made  fi 
citation,  some  will  admit  of  really  parallelism  in  Latin  or  Engll; 
whilst  others  will  wake  echoes  of  some  iiimiliar  strain,  or  rec; 
fragments  and  snatches,  which,  tljough  We  inay  not  he  able  at  o 
to  trace  to  their  source,  yet  impress  us  with  a  strong  suspicion 
they  ore,  in  reality,  old  friends,  whose  address  we  have  simply  h 

For  example,  although  the  following  from  Simonidea  may 
one  of  the  latter  class,  it  i»  not  improbably  the  germ  of  an  idea 
whirli  h;>s  been  iu  many  forms  worked  into  subsequent  puctr 
i^inionides,  slii. ;  Jacobs,  I.  G7  : — 

ovTi  ib'atcavT<'lk'uicav  uv^jtbiv  furrififiii  finiivyraV 

'  lu  red  drops  gushing  from  their  Btuhbom  hearts, 
Impetnons  wai'  once  Imthod  Ids  keenest  diirts. 
For  groat-siiul'd  men  who  at  the  RpeAT'pamt  died, 
This  Hfd.eBs  dost  Bervea  BoallcBs  tombs  to  hide.' — Mac 


I  vritiTig  the  nhnve  remirks  we  h»T«  had  tbe  plmsiin  of  penuin^  Major 

_  __  rt  '  Anthology,"  *.  work  of  great  labour  and  proportionate  oieril,  antici- 

'p^iif  oar  wuh  uid  couupi-ehen^ios  wi^U-uigh  fl]«  wl]Qle  rauge  of  Grculc  epigrams. 

Wt  >r*  ibe  Ics  sorry  k\hh  'xke  (?xtnicts  from  it,  beattJSF  ii  is  a  veltmu; 

HmH  mght  tf  '*«* '"  -%t--T  t  \i^  to  &mtue  tlie  nnlepmcd  M  well  M ■ 

IbCOTmI  til 

Hei 


Here  the  first  two  lines  of  the  original  recall  to  the  memory 
Gray's  expression  in  his  '  Fatal  Sisters,'  '  Iron  sleet  of  arrowy 
shower/  and  that  of  Milton  (Par.  Reg.  iii.  324),  *  Sharp  sleet 
of  arrowy  showers,'  while  the  general  sentiment  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again  in  lat^*  poetry.  But  the  following  pretty  conceit 
of  Plato,  in  all  probability  the  philosopher  himself,  has  a  more 
close  imitation.     Jacobs,  I.  p.  102  : — 

'  dcTTtpas  tl<radptis  'Atrr^p  tfios'  (i6(  ytimtfitiv 
ovpapos,  »s  iroKKois  Sfifuunv  tU  tn  j3X<'iro>.* 

This  has  been  translated,  it  is  needless  to  say  gracefully,  by 
Thomas  Moore  himself: — 

'  Why  dost  thou  gaze  upon  the  sky  ? 

Oh  that  I  were  yon  spangled  sphere  I 
Then  every  star  should  be  an  eye, 
To  wander  o'er  thy  beauties  here.' 

and  more  closely  by  an  elder  translator,  T.  Stanley  : — 

*  The  stars,  my  star,  thou  yiew'st  t    Heaven  might  I  bo 
That  I  with  many  eyes  might  gaze  on  thee.'     ^ 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon  the  question  of  Shakes- 
peare's  scholarship,  lest  we  should  seem  to  imitate  in  the  matter 
of  his  classical  acquirements,  certain  supererogatory  endeavours 
to  prove  the  depth  of  the  great  dramatist's  Biblical  studies.  But 
wl^n  we  note  diat  Apuleius  (416.  Apol.  ed.  Paris)  has  this  Latin 
version — 

*  Astra  vides :  ntinam  fiam,  mi  sidus,  Olympus  t 
Ut  multis  sio  to  luminibus  videam,* 

it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  from  this  Latin  version,  or  some 
English  rendering  of  it  by  earlier  English  poets,  our  Shakespeare 
may  have  culled  the  conceit  which  he  has  wrought  out  in  '  Romeo 
and  Jnlie^'  Act  ii.  so.  1 : — 

<  Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  Heaven, 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twmUe  in  their  spheres  till  they  return,'  &c, 

as  well  as  in  Juliet's  words  in  the  2nd  scene  of  the  third  act, 
whicji  follow  up  the  same  thought.  We  cannot  pass  from  this 
epigram  without  quoting  J.  Sylvester's  pretty  imitation  of  it: — 

*  Were  yon  the  earth,  dear  love,  and  I  the  skies, 
My  love  should  shine  on  you  like  to  the  sun, 
And  look  upon  you  with  ten  thousand  eyos 
Till  heaven  wax'd  blind,  and  till  the  world  were  douc.' 

The  epigrams  ascribed  to  Plato  are,  as  might  be  ex^tiSjc^^ 
liUMtly  rich  in  fanc^.     There  is,  e.  g.^  One  on,  *•  Xsixi  a  \a^^v^%- 

p  2  ^'0&*^ 
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jrlaas,'  wbicli  Tritir  has  npprnpiiated    mOil  comlensed  (.Jacobs,  I. 
vii.  p.  lOii)  I'l  ao^iapov  yQ^fiaami  k.t.X.  i-" 

'  VcniiK,  tiiki;  my  lu(ikinii;-yliisw, 
Sioco  I  jtiw  Jiut  ivh&t  I  "'ft[5. 
What  from  tluB  tiny  I  aluUl  bo, 
VenuH,  let  mc  ucvijr  liec' 

Another  (Jacmbs,  I.  svi.) — 

*  ru^  Sarvpov  Atu&tipot  tKoninrti',  cix  fTvutvmi, 

ffp  yv^;}s,  fyf/JcTi"  ^pyvpos  vTTvtv  ?X"i 

reminds  us  of  Sljakospeare's  'Ami  sleep  in  dull  cdd  marble" 
(Henry  Vlll.  iii.  2},  and  numberless  familiar  expaiisiuns  of  tJio 
Eiimc  idcH.  There  !s  yet  another  worth  quoting,  by  Plato,  which 
has  been  turned  into  most  modern  langunges,  and  in  trauslatin;^ 
which  Moore  and  Shelley  have  contended  with  equal  success.  It 
is  in  Jacobs,  I.  xxi.  p..  lOG : — 

'  aarffp  irp\f  fiiu  TXafijrts  *i'"l  ^/uultTtv  'Kwns 

Shelley  renders  this 

*  Thou  wort  the  nioniiug  stai'  among  the  living 
Ere  thy  fair  ligiit  h»cl  flud : 
Now  having  died  thou  art,  as  Hc}*iniriiH,  tp^ing 
New  Bpleudour  to  tha  dead." 

But  Major  Matgre^gor  is  literal  and  good  also^ 

'  Ab  Phosjihor  oi'st  thy  light  on  lifo  wok  thcd, 
Ak  Hus;[>Br  now  it  sSiiucB  among  the  dead.' 

Tliprc  IS  a.  beautiful  little  epigniin  by  Nossis,  a  poclt-ss 
Lucri  in  Italy,  of  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Pt<jleiny 
Sotcr.  It  IS  upon  a  statue  of  her  daughter,  and  occurs  in  Jacnhs, 
L  vii.  p,  128.  *  AvTOfiikiwa  TcrvKrat  *  f^'  ani  ayavov  ro  irpotr- 
wToy,'  K.  7.  \,  This  is  gracefully  rendered  by  Mr,  J.  H, 
Merivale  : — 

'■  lu  this  lovod  gtoLc  ML'liimu'g  liolf  I  trace ; 

'Tiu  hcTH,  that  fumi ;   'tis  hi^ra,  that  ^-pcakiiig  fmxi! 

How  likt!  hcj'  mother's  [     Oh  tvhat  joy  tjj  soo 

OiuTielvcs  I'ctlected  in  om-  pi-ogeny.' 

Parallels  to  this,  in  Horace  and  in  Catullus,  arc  ton  obviuue 
need  quotation,  hut  the  general  idea  may  be  illustrated  I 
Shakespeare's  *  King  John."     Act  i. : — 

*  He  hath  a  trick  of  Cwur  do  Lion's  face. 


Uiiii)  eyo  liath  well  uxutmuied  Iii^  ]>tu'tik 
And  found  them  *'  |)crfbcL  Eichiu-d." ' 


Epigrams.  213 

In  the  collection  of  epigrams  by  Leonidas  of  Tarentum.(B,c. 
278),  one  of  the  purest  writers  in  the  *  Anthology/  we  pause  at 
one  epigram,  which  becomes  especially  interesting  if  we  take 
into  account  the  writer's  history,  and  bear  in  mind  that  he  had 
experimental  knowledge  of  exile,  from  having  been  carried  away 
captive  by  Pyrrhus.  Its  subject  is  *  Home,  sweet  home '  (Jacobs, 
I.  Iv.  p.  168).  * ^7)  ^eipev,  eavOpayirSy  wepiwKavMv  fiiov  eXjcmv* 
K.  T.  X.  It  is  a  long  epigram  to  quote  in  Greek,  and  it  may 
suffice  to  give  Bland's  adequate  version  (p.  135)  : — 

'  Cling  to  thy  home !  if  there  the  meaneBi  shed 
Yield  thee  a  hearth  and  shelter  for  thy  head, 
And  some  poor  plot  with  vegetables  stored 
Be  all  that  Heaven  allots  thee  for  a  board, 
Unsavory  bread,  and  herbs  that  scatter'd  grow 
Wild  on  the  river  bank  or  moimtaiii  brow, — 
Yet  e'en  this  cheerless  mansion  shall  provide 
More  heart's-reposc  than  all  the  world  beside.* 

No  one  can  help  colnparing  this  with  Goldsmith's  'Tra- 
veller,—  : 

*  Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  ibo  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 

And  e'en  those  hills  thai  round  his  mansion  rise. 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fond  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  stnrmF,'  &c.., 

and  with  the  even  more  familiar  lines  of  the  same  poem,  com- 
mencing with 

*  The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  &igid  zone.' 

The  same  epigrammatist  of  Tarentum  has  left  an  elegant 
eptgram  on  one  Crethon,  a  rich  man  (see  Jacobs,  I.  Ixix.  p. 
172):— 

*  Who  once  had  wealth,  not  loss  than  Gyges'  gold, 
Who  once  was  rich  in  stable,  stall,  and  fold  : 
Who  onoe  was  blest  above  all  living  men 
With  lands — how  narrow  now — so  ample  then  I 

—BInnd,  p.  13R. 

an  idea  reproduced  a  hundredfold,  and  notably  by  Shakespeare — 
•Henry  IV.'— (Act  v.  Sc.  4.) 

'  When  that  tliis  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  liomid  ; 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  cartli 
Ib  room  enough.' 

^roliablv 
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robably  in  imitation  of  the  lines  of  Ovid  (Metain*  xii.  615,  &e.)** 
'Vith  the  98th  Ejiigram   uf  LponidiLs  in    the   'Anlhologia' 
Jacobs,  bpginninj^    'Trot/zeye?,  ot   ravTTfP  upeo^  p"Xf^  oloTroXfire* 
Blund  aptly  cumpares  CoUins's  Eh-j^y  *To  fair  Fiddle's  grassj 
tomb,  &,c/     Two  versos  (7,  8) 

;(iis/iitT|(  aTefptTW  rvf^ov  tfthif  trTufniti^,' 

are   interesting,  not  only  for  their   intrinsic  beauty,  but  also 
having  jwrhaps  suggested  Collins's  fir$t  stanza, 

'  Soft  mciids  and  Tilings  hinds  nball  hri^g 
Bftfh  openiog  sweet  of  enrlicst  blooin, 
Aad  rifle  nil  the  brcathiug  spring.' 

After  Lconid&s,  passing  by  several  lesser  epigram mntists,  wt 
pause  at  Kuphorion  (b.c.  274),  a  native  of  Chalcis,  not  so  much 
for  the  purposf^  of  parBlIelism,  as  to  notice  how  much  clevemeas 
cammentator^  are  apt  to  waste  on  passages,  for  the  compreheiuiodfl 
of  which  common  sense  and  poetic  taste  are  a  sufficient  equip- 
ment. At  the  second  verse  of  the  epigrani,  '  On  a  Corpse  washed 
ashore  '  (Jacobs,  1,  ii,  p.  189), 

ovd*  ij  Rvovfop  ypctftpi  \affoiftra  irrrpsj." — k.  t.  X. 

that  erratic  genius,  George  Burges,  is  moved  with  indignation  at 
his  predecessors  for  having  left  (hat  verse  unnoted.  For  '^pu^fi^ 
lie  suggests  reading  Xb^t/wi,  '  sea^swell,'  or  j-poi^a:,  '  colour,'  which 
last  seems  to  be  the  reading  adopted  by  Merivale.  But  whv 
these  rmcudatious?  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  understand 
the  line  to  refer  to  tlie  rock  receiving  the  dark  blue  sea's  hand- 
writing, the  rock  on  whidi  the  constant  action  of  the  ceosel^s 
wave  writes  its  deep-printed  characters.  Mnch  ingennity  is  of^n 
waste<l  h_Y  those  who,  as  it  were,  put  on  a  pair  of  pxtraorrlinarj  h 
spectacles,  mstead  of  trusting  to  the  simpler  exercise  of  tbeir  ownH 
every-dflv  vision, 

To  the  treasury  of  Cireek  epigrams  no  mean  augmentations 
have  been  contributed  by  the  Alexandrian  bards,  Theocritus  and 
CallimachuS.  From  the  former  jxict  we  cull  *  On  Kpicharmus* 
for  its  exceeding  beautv,  which  causes  ua  to  marvel  that  it  findfl 
no  plnie  in  anv  other  version  save  Chapman's.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  Jacobs,  1.  xvi.  p.  I{t9,  and  begins  '«  re  ^mva  ^wpttK,  X*ovi}p 
6  rrtu  KOifi^Btav.*    This  Chapman  renders 


•  *  Jam  oinii  nt.  vt  de  tam  magno'  rectal  AchUle 

N«*do  qitidr  i^rYam  (|Ufxl  nod  heav  compleot  tmurai.* 


I 
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*  We  Dorum  E^dunnua  praise  in  Dorian, 

Who  first  vrote  coEmedy,  bat  now,  alas, 
Tugtwfl  oi  the  true  man,  the  race  Pelorian, 

Bacchus,  to  thee  presents  him  wronght  in  brass. 
Here  stands  he  in  their  wealthy  Syracuse, 

Known  for  his  wealth,  and  other  service  too — 
To  all  he  many  a  saw  of  practic  use 

Declared,  and  mighty  honour  is  his  doe.*  * 

It  is  but  fair  to  remark  upon  the  last  couplet  that  the  sense 
and  beauty  of  the  passage  are  enhanced,  if  we  read  iraKTXv  for 
•Koaiv,  Force  is  clearly  gained,  gratitude  is  more  appropriate, 
if  instead  of  *■  To  all  *  we  read  '  To  youth.'  The  same  Theocritus 
lias  another  epigram  not  much  known,  but  which,  as  it  is  trans- 
lated by  Chapman,  might  foe  a  good  motto  for  the  establishment 
of  a  poetic  private  banker,  if  such  a  person  exist  (See  Jacobs, 
I.  XXI.  p.  200.  '  On  a  Bank.*)  *  atrrol'i  Koi  ^ivouriv  laov 
Hftei  oBe  rpanre^  * : — 

*  With  stranger  and  with  citizen  the  same 
I  deal :  yonr  own  deposit  take  away 
Faying  the  charge :  excuse  let  others  frame ; 
His  debts  Cfucus  e'en  at  night  will  pay.* 

It  is  hard  to  select  for  the  best  out  of  the  abundant  fair  speci- 
mens of  Callimachos.  His  fourth  epigram  ('  rffitav  fiev  "^^'K.* 
«.  T.  X.  Jacobs,  I.  212)  is  elegantly  translated  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Merivale  in  Bland's  collection,  and  looks  in  its  borrowed  dress 
very  much  like  an  early  English  love-song ;  but  we  turn  to  one 
'  On  the  Chase,'  which  has  been  done  by  the  same  translator  with 
his  accustomed  taste,  not  however  so  closely  or  brieflv  as  in  an 
anooymons  versicm,  which  we  give  (Jacobs,  xi.  214.  vol.  1), 
'  t^fpevTTfi  *EfiriKv^,  h>  ovp€<ri  iravra  Xa'fwtv ' : — 

■  O'er  the  hills,  Epicydes,  the  hmitcr  will  go 
In  pmrsnit  of  a  hare  or  on  track  of  a  roe, 
No  stranger  to  frost,  or  to  <mow-6torm.     But  say, 
"  Hold !  here  is  our  game  dead !     He  recks  not  Iur  prey." 
So  the  iair  one,  who  shunn  it,  my  love  will  pursue, 
Disdaimng  all  charms  within  reach  and  in  view.* 

The  closing  verses  recall  more  than  one  obvious  English  parallel, 
and  bring  to  mind  distinctly  Horace's  lines  in  the  second  satire 
of  the  first  book  (v.  105),  as  translated  from  them  : — 

*  Thii  recalls  Ben  Jonion  on  '  Shakspeare'a  Portrait:' — 

*  O  conld  be  but  bave  drswn  bis  vit 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hu  hit 
His  &ce,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass.' 
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'  Xieporem  venator  ut  nlta 
In  nive  Bectetur,  poeitiim  sic  tangere  unlit : 
Cautflt  et  iijiponit ; — meus  est  amor  Imic  ^iiuilii^ :  nam 
TniBSTolat  iu  medio  i>ogita  et  fagicntia  captikt.' 

We  add  j'et  another  gem  of  Catlimachtis,  set  in  English  hy 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  in  Bland's  collection.  TKo  Dnginnl 
rommences  'elwf  Ti<i,  'HpaKXetTf,  rehv  ftapav,'  k.  t.  A.  (Jacnl>s, 
I.  sivii.  p.  223)  :— 

'  Tbey  tol<l  nie,  Hm*clitufl,  tton  wert  dead ; 
And  then,  I  thought,  and  tears  tiiereou  were  sheA, 
How  oft  we  two  talk'd  doi\Ti  tlie  sun  :  but  thnii — 
HalicamAfidian  gnest — aj±  as\es  tiow  ! 
Yot  live  thy  nightingaleH  of  song.     On  thoRQ 
Forgctfuln^8  her  hand  shall  ne'er  impose.' 

'Xlie  bohl  and   exquisite  figure  in  the  last  verse  but  nne,  *  real 
^lijQi/friv  di^SoKf?,'  is  better  preserven)   in  this  version  th-in  in  an 
other  of  the  many  es,perimeiitt  up<m  it  which  wt  have  seen. 

There  are  several  beautiful  epigrams  in  the  *  Greek  Anthology 
1>Y  Antipater  of  Sidon^  a  contemporary  of  Cicero  ;  particularly 
one  'On  Anacreon'  (see  Jacobs,  II.  Ixxiii.  26,  '  ^fiXXot  Terptwo- 
pufL^of  ^Aviixpeov.'  k.  t,  X.)  wliich  has  been  made  familiar  Vv 
English  readers  in  tlie  free  but  melodious  versions  of '  Anaci'eon  * 
Moore.     Who  does  wot  remember  the  verses  beginning 

'  Aronnd  thy  tomb,  O  bard  divine,' 
ancl 

'  Again  tto  golden  hoiwR  have  winged  their  flight,' 

yet  how  few  that  feel  their  charm^  remember  that  half  of  it  at 
least  is  due  to  the  Greek?     But  if  one  were  to  multiply  selections 
from  one  Greek  epigrammatist  and  another,  the  task  might  go 
on   for    ever.      Tliere    is  indeed   no    end    to  the  weighing  and 
balancing  of  rival  gems  in  which  the  lover  of  the  *  Greek  Anth 
logy'   is  involved^   if    he  would   inspire  others  with   the   same 
passion  for  their  beauty  and  rich  conceits.     We  must  forbear  any 
further  citation,,  when  we  have  set  down  two  from  that  volumi 
nous  poet  and  collector,  Meleager,  and  one  from  Palladas,  a  poet 
of  Christian  times^  if  not  faith.     Our  citations  from  both  admit 
of  Knglish    parallels.     The  first  which,  we  give  Is  the   sttx^k  of 
many  imitations.     Those   by  J.   H.  Merivale  and  B.  Kcene,  in 
Bland's    ^Anthology,'   are    longer  than  the    anonymous  ver&ign 
which  we  subjoin,  and  which  fairly  gives  tlie  force  of  the  Greek* 
(Jacobs,  1.  ici.  p.  27.)     '  jcrjpiJo-erw  tqv  "EpojTo.'     k.  t.  X.  : — 
'  A  Ime  and  cry  for  Lovo!     The  wild  onoH  fled  ! 
■Tiuit  now  at  duwn  he  left  his  rotiy  bcth 
Glih  is  his  tongue :  tho  la^l  sheds  pretty  t^fos : 
Floot  is  liis  font,  his  heart  nnkiinwn  to  foars. 
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Aronnd  liin  i^milo  a  Unhh  of  Hccim  ho  fliuRR, 
His  quiTer-beftring-back  is  girt  with  iNiiigs. 
I  coiinot  natfio  hiB  Riri?:  for  oartli  and  sky 
Anil  jwa  the  bold  brafs  jmrcntagc  deny, 
NywUerc  is  ho  n  fftvourite.     Yet,  Ijewaw, 
Pci"cbanco  e"on  hero  for  hearts  he  lays  his  snare. 
YeB  1  thore'B  his  ambush  !     Mark  hin^,  where  ho  liea  I 
Archer,  I  spy  thee  in  you  juaideii's  eyca ! ' 

Of  this  passag-R  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Congreve  -wns  thinltinff' 
when  he  wrotP  hts 

^  Cruel  Arninta,  can  yo«  see 

A  heart  thna  Inm.  wliioh  yon  betmy'd : 
Love  of  hiniBoU'  iic'ur  vami^niKhed  mo, 

]iiit'  ihvi'iiffh  yarn-  ciji-n  thi'  eoitqit^sl  mcnlf. 
In  amhiish  there  thf  Imifny  hit/, 

"Wlicro  I  waa  It;d  by  faithlesa  Biitiles  : 
No  wretches  ftru  ho  lout  as  they, 

Whom  much  flecnrity  beguiJeH.' 

The  88th  epigram  of  Moleagier,  beginning:  '  Iil.ySa<f,  Z-)}vo<ftt\a, 
Tpv^t-pov  BaKo^i'  K.T.X.,  is  also  a  beftutifiul  conceit,  aptly  reti' 
dere*l  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Merivale: — 

*  Thou  aleep'st,  soft  eillicn  flower  I     Would  1  n-oro  Slepji, 
For  over  on  those  lids  iny  watch  to  keep  E 
!^o  sliould  I  hnvc  thee  nil  iny  own— nor  he, 
Wlio  aoals  Jovo'r  wakefiil  eyes,  my  rival  bti ! ' 

Nn  one  can  forget  a  simlkr  wkh  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet '  (Art  \u 
sc.  2),  or  Romeo's  aspiration  : — 

'  Sleep  dwell  lipon  thijiQ  eyofi  :  Pence  in  thy  broost ! 
Would  I  were  Hloep  and  Feare  ;  so  sweot  to  rest ! ' 

The  epipram  of  Palladas,  which  we  take  from  the  '  Antholopa 
Pulyglotta,'  cilii.,  is  introcluced  far  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
germ  nf  Pope's  more  elaborate  expression  of  the  same  ihoiicfhl : — 

'  !}  f^iivti  i^ivfitv,  ^lKif]v  BtrTfiois  nyaTruJtrn 
roc  KoXafiov,  )(aprf\v,  tA  fiiXttK  Tci  j^apayfiaTO.  ^etpus 

The   acfomplishp^l  editor  of  the  "  Antholon^ia  Pnlyg^lotta/  Dr. 
Wellesley,  has  turned  this  with  dexterity  and  neatness, 

'  lugeniouB  Natiu'o'fi  zeal  for  fii^indBhip'a  lawR 
A  means  for  distant  fririids  to  meet  could  tind, 
LineR  which  the  hand  with  ink  on  jinper  drnws* 
Betokening  from  afar  the  nnxioue  mind.' 

But 
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But  tlje  [>amllel  from  Pope's  '  A  belarJ  to  Heloisa '  is  very  striking, 
and,  thoujtcli  Pope  got;  hl»  sentiment  ucj  duuht  out  of  Abelard'st 
Lfttiri  episttes,  who  is  to  say  whether  Abelartl  moy  nut  bwc  Iiad 
the  epigram,  or  some  form  of  it,  in  his  bead? 

*  Heaven  fin^t  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banished  lover,  or  aotuii  cajitivo  taatd. 
They  live,  they  apeak,  thoy  brcatht!  what  Iotg  inspires, 
Worui  from  th'Q  sonl,  and  faithful  to  its  froB ; 
Speed  the  sofl  intercotu'so  from  soul  to  BOiil, 
AJid  waft  n  sigh  from  Indue  to  the  Polo.' 

There  is,  of  course,  a  fair  sprinkling  nf  humorous  epigramB, 
chiefly  perlmps  by  the  later  epigrammatist,  to  be  found  in  th^ 
Greek  Anthc>]og^ics.  Such  is  that  epigram  about  Asclepiades 
the  Miser,  and  the  Mouse  which  came  to  him  for  a  lodg-inj?,  not 
foe  board.  But  these  are  not,  it  seems  to  us,  the  salt  of  the  Greek 
epigrams.  Other  nations  rival  or  ctlipse  them  in  the  humorous. 
In  their  own  peculiar  voin  they  are  unmatched. 

Of  the  forct.n"Tig  specimens  of  tliat  vein,  to  the  iUustrations  of 
which  fr{>m  Kagliah  [>oetry  it  lii  but  fair  to  say  that  Bland's  notes 
to  his  *  Anthology '  have  been  frequently  made  useful,  some,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  a.inatory,  some  monumental;  some,  *  inscrip- 
tions" proper;  others,  ppin;rains  in  the  second  intention  of  the 
word.  But  ir.  will  bo  observed  also,  tkat^  of  whatever  character, 
they  do  not  err  as  to  lack  of  re6ncment ;  they  arc  free  from  per- 
sonality. They  do  not  trust  for  their  wit  to  the  vul^r  process  of 
setting  up  a  butt,  at  which  to  throw.  And  this,  we  ventwrr  to 
lliink,  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  epigram  on  its  native 
soil.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  tu  pick  out  Irora  amoiig  a  vait 
nunubcr  some  two  or  three  that  are  virulently  per3;)nal.  There 
Will  always  be  bilious  pc3cts»  nnd  woe  to  those  that  offend  them. 
But  such  epifjrarns  arc  the  rnre  pjt-eplion  to  a  very  general  rule ; 
and  the  stroug;]angunge  in  which  Hipponax  and  his  crcwnrcspokeu 
of  in  the  *  Anthologv'  evidences  the  ill-savour  in  which  biting 
sarcasm  and  personal  invective  were  held  by  the  usually  geatal 
epigrammatists.  As  to  the  Inrr/ffiy  moreover,  of  thest?  pieces^  the 
Greeks  are  almost  always  witliin  bounds.  If  they  often  exceed 
two  or  three  couplets,  they  seldom  go  beyond  four  ;  ami  they  so 
conclude  one  thought  in  the  briefest  and  most  telling  mode  of^_ 
exjiression,,  that  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  begrudge  thein^| 
a  spare  which  they  fill  so  well  and  so  honestlv.  Thev  have  nn-  ^ 
mistnkfabic  point,  rensonable  brrvitif^  and  very  frequently  honey- 
Ftccetiicss ;  but,  ai  wc  set  out  by  observing,  they  tlo  tint  make  Jt  a 
sim  utUi  non^  or  even  a  strong  requirement,  that  the  point  should 
Iw  of  the  nature  of  a  tting.     We  cannot  pass  on  to  those  steadfast 
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imitators  of  their  illustrious  captive,  the  rough  l,atin  race,  with- 
out perceiving  that  in  this  matter  of  epigrams^  they  were  scarcely 
apt  scholars.  They  found  it  most  hiud,  in  this  class  of  poetry, 
to  pnt  off  their  'sylvestris  animus,'  and  to  forget  that  they  were 
not  still,  as  of  old,  for  ever  occupied  in  games  of  Fescennine 
licence. 

In  the  range  of  Bunnann's  *  Latin  Anthology,*  we  have  found 
comparatively  few  graceful  or  original  Latin  epigrams,  among 
the  best  of  which  are  to  be  classed  the  three  celebrated  epitaphs 
on  Piantus,  Ennius,  and  Nsevius.  Tlie  most  considerable  of 
Latin  epigrammatists  were,  of  course,  Catullus  and  Martial.  The 
former  was  a  diligent  imitator  of  the  Greeks,  though  in  the 
branch  of  poetry  now  under  discussion  he  certainly  failed  to  catch 
the  real  spirit  of  his  pattern.  His  epigrams  have  indeed  the 
merit  of  brevity,  but  they  are  rarely  free  from  personality,  and 
very  frequently  make  use  of  their  sting  in  a  most  savage  and 
scurrilous  manner.  Readers  of  the  '  Atys,'  of  the  *  Nuptials  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis,'  or  of  the  *  Elegy  on  his  lost  Brother '  can 
scarcely  persuade  themselves  that  it  was  even  the  master  of  the 
grand  and  the  pathetic, — the  same  Catullus,  who  wrote  these, — 
that  condescended  to  spin  by  the  distich  or  two  distiches  in- 
famous charges  against  Julius  Caesar  and  his  compeers,  ^e  only 
marked  feature  in  which  charges  is  their  boldness  of  imputation. 
Neither  is  there  in  them  any  great  effort  at  giving  a  sharp  edge 
to  the  last  line  or  half-line,  as  is  common  with  Martial ;  but,  if 
herein  they  are  more  after  the  Greek  model,  they  come  behind  it 
in  so  many  of  its  better  features,  that  we  could  be  well  content  to 
forego  this  portion  of  the  remains  of  Verona's  bard,  and  readily 
forget  that  he  ever  wrote  an  epigram.  But  there  have  been  those 
who  were  interested  in  preventing  this  obliviousness.  Martial 
understood  the  value  of  a  precedent.  He  prefaces  his  first  book 
of  epigrams  with  a  defence  of  personality  as  well  as  of  wanton- 
ness. *  Lascivam  verborum  veritatem,  id  est,  epigrammatum 
excusarem  si  meum  esset  exemplum  :  sic  scribit  Catullus,  sic 
Marsns,  sic  I^edo,  sic  Gactulicus,  sic  quicunque  perlegitur.' 
Catnllus  is  pushed  into  the  foremost  rank  of  those  under  whose 
practice  he  shields  himself;  and  in  one  of  his  earliest  epigrams 
Martial  pleads  that  singular  excuse  for  a  wanton  muse,  which 
Catnllus*. had  pleaded  before  him  : — 


*  '  Nam  casttim  esse  deeet  pium  poetam 

Ipsom :  Tenicnlos  nihil  necesse  est' — Catviltu. 

'  Distant  mores  a  carmine  noetri : 
Vita  verecunda  est :  Mnsa  jocosa  mihi  eat.' — Ovid,  Triii.,u. 
Seaaea,  bowerer,  philosophiKa  after  a  better  ftahion  irhen  hs  (^ute&  Inna.  ^ 
OiMk  Kmrce : — *  'TaliB  hominibiis  fuit  oratio,  qiialis  ■vita.* 


yf}mt   MartnT*  life 
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Pfi-AaMy  it  will  be  solficiciil  to  pass  ovrt  that  neeiQe^ 
with  ibeapC  lima  at  Umetn  m  hoM  *  Jirnnmb^* ^ — 
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Qw^W  vcnim  sqriKt  CUbUbk.* 

Bat  in  pout  of  £Mt,  u  to  the  books  of  MartiaL,  it  Is  ___ 

^t  tbe  licmce  frir  vhidi  be  adrddr  plnds  the  ^»iaTrlr 
Camllnj,  1x4  been  used  ao  freely^  as  tn  leare  abotn  a  fii£|Brt 
only  mit  of  lomr  ctxte^n  faondrrd  epi^nuns  nnolijectioaafale  oa 
thr  actnt*  d  rice  mkI  Immoralitr;  aod  this,  be  it  rriDRnbered,  u 
(Irmr  of  «eC  porniae,  done  to  pnider  b>  ^e  dcpnt-rd  taste  of  bi* 
rr*dfT«,  M  wr  Wni  frmn  o«faer  pui^es  bcnde  that  one  in^ 
fine  boob  ft.  35)  :— 

'  Lex  hffic  camuidbQS  data  est  joeoos 
N«  poMuit,  nin  prarimt,  jrnvre^* 

Timtet  wu  there  a  atricter  obserrer  tif  this  law ;  nev«r  did 
in  a  KTSVM'  measurv,  mar  i^ifta,  of  which  here  and  there  h^  faniishfi 
hfi  lliant  indications,  of  Itumoar,  ridicale,  ironj^  strong  sense,  and 
Mfracity,  by  Uwinp  (if  lus  plea  were  true)  to  the  low  tutes  of 
hi*  •ge,  inattad  of  seeking  t«  rajae  them  to  a  higher  staodanL 
'I'nki'n  in  thft  truer  and  better  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  little  in 
the  eiiijirnm*  of  Martial  which  dpserves  the  name.  They  are 
very  Anti|HHlps  of  the  Greek,  For  personality  and  scurrility  thei 
are  verity  a  scandalous  chroDicle.  Hun  over  a  book  or  two,  am 
you  are  naiiM'atetl  with  the  poet's  surmises  about  ^Elia's  four 
tpetli  fi.  11);,  \j<via'»  cough  (ii.  26),  tbe  causes  of  the  paleness  of 
(riinriiMiH  (i,  77),  and  tlie  claims  of  Quirinalis  to  be  called  a 
*  patrrfiimilins'  (i,  84).  Accrra  smclU  of  last  niE^ht'&  wine  (i. 
aS),  f  jeilia  keeps  for  the  public  vic-w  her  lenra  over  her  dead 
fntlior  (i.  3il)f  Toiigilianus  burns  his  premises  to  cheat  the  insu- 
ranrfi-('oin],}n]iieB  (iii.  5ti).  Middle-a^ed  matrons  olopc  from 
Raiip  (i.  r.'i).  AfrJi,  thimgh  a  grandam,  prnttlcs  about  her  papa 
niul  inatiiinn.  Iluir,  teeth,  complexion,  cvcrythinj;;  about  evcry- 
hody  is  fiiUr  anil  unteal ;  and  never  is  die  poet  so  much  at  boinc 
a«  when  )ir  w  unveiling  nil  the  mysteries  of  puint  and  enajnel. 
Now  and  tlu-n.  indrnj.lie  virtuously  attempts  t<i  rebut  ibt'  chnrgfl] 
of  jK-rwinality,  as  where  {in  x.  33)  he  asserts 

'  ITitiici  Hoivivftj  itimhiiH  nofttri  novuro  liboUi, 
I'Eirccro  iK-TKouiH,  dicei'D  do  vitiis.' 

A  whnlcsome  ndo  truly,  if  it  is  observed;  and  one  whiclt  Rea^ 
.IniiMin  has  ndnptcd  in  his  *  Prologue  to  the  Silent  Wom^n  * 
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*  And  Htill  t'hath  Ix^u  Xha  pi-atec  of  aU  beet  times, 
Ku  jioi'nutiB  woro  not  toucbetl,  tu  tax  the  ciimod ; ' 

nut  ii  rult-,  wc  arc  fcjrcctl  tn  tiiink,  himoured  bj  M.ivtia!  unly  in 
tlip  breach.  J  lis  practice  belies  liis  prenching',  a  circuinstanct' 
wbich  always  cames  an  itgl}'  look  with  it.  He  rarely  fails  li> 
impart  a  sting  to  lii&  epigrnms,  if  no  other  way  fan  be  luuuc!,  by 
]>crsuual  allusion  and  invrctive.  There  Is,  however,  one  class  1o 
which  he  is  consistently  lenient,  the  powers  that  be.  Domitian 
is  a  faultless  being-j  a  hero,  a  god.  His  least  and  most  trifling  act 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  fulsome  paneg-yric  The  accident  of  any 
Romau  heinfij  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor  insures  him  an  immunity 
from  the  sting;  of  this  jartial  moralist.  When  one  Festus  commits 
suicide  to  esc.ipe  the  lingoring^  death  of  .1  consuming  malady,  Lis 
coiirag'e  is  exalted  abo%'c  ihat  of  C'ato,  because  that  self-murderer 
died  to  escape  a  Caesar,  whereas  a  strony;  indueement  to  Festus  to 
live  on,  with  anv  amount  of  disease,  is  the  love  and  friendship  of 
another  CBPsar  {i,  78).  Irt  the  'Hook  of  the  SjK-ctaclcs,'  the 
Empertir  is  ciedited  with  a  humane  desire  to  impose  even  on  the 
brute  creation  a  g-entlcr  and  leas  savage  nature,  bcrause,  forsooth, 
when  ont!  of  his  lions  had  bitten  his  keeper  and  feeder,  Domitlan 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  commanded  the  wild  beast  to  be  $hot 
(j.  10),  In  one  place  Domitian  is  beslavered  with  the  palpable 
Uattery  that  he  Js  not  loved  for  the  sake  of  kis  lafgegses,  but  they 
for  the  sake  of  him  (vlli.  54)  ;  and  in  another,  he  is  asked  to 
believe  that  if  the  poet  had  his  choice  of  a  banquet  in  Olympus, 
or  in  the  Palace  of  Domitian,  he  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  latter.  In  the  poet's  owii  works  we  find  the  trans- 
parent hoUowness  of  this  adulation  exposed  ;  for  no  sooner  is 
\erva  on  the  throne  than  Martial  has  the  face  to  begin  lecturing; 
Rome  ou  the  imseness  of  Kattery.  This  featurfi  in  the  Roman 
epigrammatist  has  scandalised  Addison;*  and  this  feature  is  one 
of  native  growth,  and  ccrtainlv  no  importation  from  the  Greek. 
It  might  have  been  but  just  had  Pliny  added  a  word  or  two  about 
adulation  to  the  character  which  he  gives  of  Martial,  '  Plurimum 
in  scrihendo  et  salis  haberet  et  fellis,,  nee  candoris  minusw'  There 
is  Roman  candour  with  a  vengeance  in  one  who  has  lived  by 
flattering  Domitian  as  'a  god,  when  finding  N'erva  wearing  the 
purple  he  takes  the  buU  by  the  horns,  ami  inaugurates  the  return 
of 'siccis  rustica  Veritas  cnpillls/  by  bidding  flatteries  and  flat- 
terers begone. 

In  the  matter  of  length,  ti*f),  Martial  widely  departs  from   the 
primitive    model.     An    epigram  with    him   is    something   far 

*  Sec  hU  *  DUlo|ni«  on   MctnU  -^  and  set!  Swift,  qiiutcil  by  Atidru  w  Act^tH.^ 
'Martml  Linil  the  MQtli.-ni(i,'  p.  214. 
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adv:incF(l  beyond  nn  inscription,  aud,  in  point  uf  fact,  tlicre  is 
a  great  deal  in  his  books,  which,  it"  they  were  being  now  first 
published,  woiihl  be  classed  under  the  htiad  of  sonnets,  occasional 
poems,  and  such  like.  It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  Martial 
strikes  us  as  far  most  likeable  %vben  he  is  least  of  the  epigrntn- 
matist  J  in  bis  pretty  descriptions  of  villa-sceuerj,  or  Ramim 
street^ife  ;  in  his  liistoricnl  sketches  and  in  those  passages  which 
contain,  in  a  pleasant  form,  the  footl  of  the  archicolog'ist.  Thus 
in  the-  JOth  epigram  of  the  first  Iwok,  he  devotes  eighteen  elegiac 
verses  to  an  address  to  his  volume,  bidding  it  go  to  the  house  of 
Proculus,  his  putron.  It  is  an  elegant  descriptive  piece,  but, 
except  in  point  of  metre,  it  has  no  more  claim  to  rank  as  an 
'■^pigmtTi  than  several  of  the  Epistles  of  Horaw,  which  treat  of 
similar  subjects ;  and  any  reader  of  Martial  will  remember  many 
like  pieces  of  even  much  greater  length.  It  would  however  he 
unfair  ta  pass  over  one,  who  has  so  far  influenced  epigram- 
writing,  that  from  his  time  forward  he  hag  set  the  fashion  to  the 
French  and  to  ourselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  elder  modelsf 
without  obsiorving  that  he  did  not  himiiclf  despise  or  undervalue 
the  Greek  simplicity.  He  only  found  that  it  did  not  *  pay 'at 
Rome.  He  lived  by  his  muse,  and  shaped  his  verses  to  tbe  pre-  fl 
Tailing  taste,  which  >vas  anything  but  elevated.  Occasionally,  ™ 
OS  in  the  epigram  to  Faustinus,  on  the  death  of  the  daughter  of 
his  neighbour  Fxnius  (i.  114),  his  vein  is  tender  and 
thetic  ;— 

'  Condidit  hie  u»t«i  cinoiw,  nomenquti  aaeravit 
Quud  legis.  AntullfB,  dignior  ipse  logi. 
Ad  Stygius  xcj^num  fucmt  pater  isudt  ut  imihi'o^, 
Quod  quia  non  Hcuit,  viTfit  at  ossa  uoUt.' 

But  is  Rot  the  charm  of  this  epigram  mainly  due  to  its  adherence 
tn  the  Greek  type;  if,  indeed,  tbe  idea  itself  is  not  borrowed 
from  the  pretty  Greek  of  Dintimus,  Iwginning  '  ri  trXiov  ett 
wSTuw  TTOi'dv  ;'  K.  T.  X.  y  ('  Antkol,  PolygK'  p.  286.)  In  the  same 
vein  are  two  very  pretty  epitaphs  on  Glaucias,  tbe  freed-youth  of 
Melior  (vi,  28,  29).     The  concluding  lines  of  the  last  of  these 

*  Inimodicis  brevis  est  tetas  et  rora  eonectua  : 
Quicqiiid  luuhb,  cupios  acm  p^uissc  uimiH,' 

have  awakened  echoes  in  Shakespeare's  line 

'  So  wise,  90  yoimg,  thoy  say  do  ne'er  live  long  I ' 

and  in  Ben  Jonson's  ^  Elegy  on  tbe  Death  of  bis  first  Son.' 
conwit  tOi>  in  the  epitaph  of  Scorpus,  the  charioteer  (x.  53) 

*  Inviila  qtiem  LaehtFjis  rajitiun  trii'tendti  nouii 
Dum  numerat  pulmas,  ci'L*didit  ease  scuem.' 

'  Atnou^ 
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'  Among  the  dead  Fatos  early  mc  em-oUed, 
Numb  ring  my  conquests  they  did  think  mc  old  * 

— Anon.  1695  ajd.     | 

is  Greek  in  its  tone,  and  is  in  the  best  style  of  epigram-writii^.  I 
These,  belonging  to  the  class  of  sepulchral  epigrams,  would  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  few  who  had  suffered  deeply  by  the 
bereavement ;  or  to  the  passing  feeling  of  the  public,  which, 
arrested  for  a  moment  in  its  career  of  folly  and  flattery,  might  be 
constrained  to  contemplate  the  unpalatable  fact  of  mortality. 
But  it  was  not  for  such  that  Martial  cared  to  write ;  nor,  indeed, 
did  he  write  his  best,  only  for  these.  He  could  tell  bold  truths 
upon  occasion,  and  set  them  in  verse,  which  has  therefore  lived 
again  in  the  pages  of  other  and  higher-toned  writers.  He  it  was 
who  gave  us  our  sun-dial  motto,  '  Pereunt  et  imputantur  '  (v.  20). 
He  had  enough  pride  in  his  literary  power  to  be  ready  to  vindi- 
cate the  superiority  of  genius  to  wealth,  when  he  wrote  to  a  rich 
blockhead : — 

'■  Hoc  ego  tuque  smnus :  sad  qnod  sum,  non  potes  esse : 
Tu  quod  es,  e  populo  quiUbet  esse  potest.* — (v.  13.) 

He  could  appreciate  *prudens  simplicitas,  pares  amici,*  though 
be  was  too  fond  of  running  after  imperial  patrons,  and  partaking 
of  ambrosial  suppers,  and  he  often  approached  the  highest 
morality  in  such  couplets  as  the  following, — 

*  Ampliat  letatis  spatium  sibi  vir  bonus :  hoc  est 

Vivere  bis,  vitA  posse  priore  frui,' — (i.  23.) 

which  Pope  has  imitated  in  well-known  language — 

'  Such,  such  a  man  extends  his  life's  short  space, 
And  &om  the  goal  again  renews  the  race ; 
For  he  lives  twice,  who  can  at  once  employ 
The  present  well,  and  e'en  the  past  ei^oy.' 

His  line  (which  may  have  given  the  cue  to  Gray's  paradox, 
*  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'Tis  folly  to  be  wise ') — • 

'  Qoisqnis  pins  josto  non  sapit,  ille  sapit* — (ziv.  210.) 

is  the  very  essoice  of  truth ;  and  the  poet  must  have  been  no 
superficial  observer  of  human  nature,  who  could  note  and  record 
so  well  this  little  feature  of  it : — ■ 

'  Aurum,  et  opes,  et  rura  &equens  donabit  amicus, 
Qui  velit  ingcnio  cedere,  rams  erit,' — (viii.  18.) 

^hich  is  thus  rendered  by  Jeremy  Taylor, — 

*  Land,  gold,  and  trifles,  many  give  or  lend ; 
But  he  that  stoops  in  fame  is  a  rare  friend. 

In  friendship's  orb  thou  art  the  brightest  star : 
Before  thy  fame  mine  thou  prefurrest  Iax.' 


Indtxd  his  st-uttcrpd  wlsc-saws,  rather  tlian  tli«  tone  of  Mi 
t'pigiatris  genrnillv",  have  iBadc  Martial  so  iVwiuently  reaj>pfar  in 
ihe  iiagus  of  our  EngHsli  Clirvsostoin,  nnd  in  tlit  works  of  Bacon, 
AUdison,  Steele,  and  our  best  essayists.  An  accumplislicil  classical 
schnliir,  Mr.  Andrrw  Amos,  lias  illustrated  select  epig^rams  of 
Martial  b_v  examples  of  the  mfHlern  uses  tn  which  they  have 
bttn  applied  ;  and  lias  shown,  in  so  dotn^r,  huw  gieat  a  favourite 
this  epi^iainmntist  has  been  with  Eng-ltsh  writers,  and  how  much 
his  thoug^lits  and  language  have  insensibly  affected  our  past  lite- 
raturp.  His  boak^  entitled  *  Martial  and  the  Moderns '  really 
contains  the  cream  of  the  Martinlian  opigrEitns :  and  his  own 
opinion  may  be  accepted  as  tliat  of  one  excellently  qualified  (it 
judge,  when  he  says  that  the  two  hundred  epifji-ams  which  he 
has  translated  or  illustratwl  are  nearly  all  the  epigrams  of 
Martial,  'in  which  there  is  much  talent  or  little  grosaness, 
These  select  epigrams  are  of  course  those  which  have  furnished 
tlipmfs  for  tlie  moralist  rather  than  staple  for  our  epigrammatists  ; 
and  it  is  rather  In  the  'index  expurgatorius,'  which  comprises  a 
larger  portion  of  the  author,  tJiat  one  must  look  for  the  latter: 
still  there  are  some  old  favourites  to  be  met  with,  which  please, 
without  offending,  even  the  moat  squeamish,  and  of  which  the 
aptness  is  testified  by  the  frequency  of  modern  iiuiMtions.  Sucb 
is  tliat  well  knoun  epigram  (xii.  47J. 

'Difficilig,  fflcilts,  jucundiifi,  ttccrbus  oe  id'tan : 
Ngc  tecum  pofiaum  vivere,  n&c  sine  tc,' 

which  lias  been  imitated  by  Steele*  IMor^  Goldsmith,  and 
know  not  how  many  more,  and  which  is  jierhaps  best  known 
us,  as  Knglisk  readers,  in  the  version  of  Addison, — 

'  lu  aH  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow. 
Thou  'rt  Riteh  »  touchy,  t^aty,  |>lea(>ant  fellow ; 
Hafit  BO  much  wit,  and  miith,  and  sph^en  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thoe.' 

Tlie  original,  too,  of  the  lines  beginning  *  I  do  not  like  th< 
Dr.  Fell,'  is  to  be  found  in  the  33rd  epigram  of  the  first  dook, 
beginning 

*  IS'on  amo  te,  Babidi ;  nee  ^s&uu  dtcere  qoaro.' 

The  eight-lined  epigram  (lii.  50)  which  describes  'a  house! 
for  show,'  with  avenues,  porticos,  hippodromes,  waterfalls, 
everything  in  short  except  wanntli  and  hospitality,  and  whic| 
ends 

*  Atria,  LoDgA  patent :  sed  uec  crenantibus  usqnam 
Neo  sunmo  locu^  cut.     Qtaun  bvnc  non  habitit*  ! ' 


I 


I 
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may  have  been  the  first  draft  of  the  mndem  skit, 

'  A  house  without  clieer, 
A  park  without  doer, 
A  cellar  without  beer, 
lives  here.' 

Sucli  ns  he  was  in  his  faults^  as  well  as  in  his  excellences. 
Martial  stands  a»  the  only  notable  Latin  epigrammatist,  and  as 
the  model  upon  which  most  who  have  come  after  him  have 
moulded  tJheir  compositions.  In  Burmann's  coUection  there  are 
but  few  epi^ams  that  strike  us  as  coming  up  to  a  higher  mark 
ihiin  this  of  an  uncertain  author, 

'  Militib  iu  gale4  uldmu  focei'o  coIambeB : 
AppftTGt,  Marti  <i\mja  pit  (unica  VenuR,* 

ttHch  IS  a  ple&santry  of  a  sufficiently  mild  and  level  clmraclefT 
Now  Martial  can  never  be  accused  of  tameness.  He  is  not  far 
"WTong^  when  he  gives  the  character  of  Ma  productions  in  the 
couplet, — 

*  Bunt  bona,  aunt  qun:dam  mediooria ;  eont  mala  pltun, 
Quae  legis  hie  :  alitur  noii  At,  Avite,  liber.' — (L  16.)' 

But  if  any  member  of  his  craft,  in  his  own  country^  could 
liave  produced  a  practical  disproof  to  hta  epigttijn  (i.  IIS),  which 
^iays  that  '  He  whoa  hundred  epigrams  reads  o'er.  No  ill's  enougli 
^or  him,  if  he  wants  more,'  lie,  and  he  alone  is  that  man.  Taking 
^%iim  as  the  cuncuctor  of  them,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
^  epigrams  a,  la  Romaine '  are  more  likely  to  find  readers  content 
to  recur  to  them  frequently,  than','  epigrams  a  la  Grecque,'  if,  at 
^.east,  ive  regard  the  mass  of  mankind.  Piquancy,  personality, 
j^Tossne&s  have  some  share  in  the  attracti'ima  of  the  former  ;  and 
"^hey  are  appreciated,  just  as  journals  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  or 
^^Ir.  N,  P.  Willis,  for  the  interiors  which  they  unveil,  are  de- 
"Vroured  rather  than  those  of  mure  reticent  authors*  who  forbear  to 
^pice  their  narratives  with  accounts  of  dinners  with  Lord  This, 
KM  breakfasts  with  my  Lady  That. 

Modem  collections  of  epigratns,  such  as  the   *  Festoon,'  the 

*  Panorama  of  Wit,'  the  *  Poetical  Farrago,'  and  the  quite  lecent 

*  Epigrams  Ancient  and  Modern,'  uf  Mr,  Btx>th,  eihibit  a  fair 
Sprinkling  of  epigrams  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  thoug:h  all  of 
wem  plainly  accept  the  Roman  tj'pe  as  the  preferable,  becausi' 
more  popular^  article.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  tliat  they 
mainly  if  not  entirely  ig:nnrc  a  very  rich  mine  of  epigrammalir 
metal,  which  was  not  unknown  to  Pope  and  the  literary  men  chf 
Kls  day,  but  which  has  never,  it  strikes  us,  gained  that  apprecia- 
tion which  it  deserves  among  more  immediate  mtAfcTRs.    Vs« 
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allude  to  the  stores  whicli  are  to  be  found  iu  the  poems  of  the 
Italians,  Belg;ians,  Germans,  French,  and  English^  who  in  the 
period  between  1450  and  1650i  or  thereabouts,  wrote  in  Latin 
numbers.  These  frequently  exhibit  a  happy  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  cpig^rammatlc  schools  ;  having  much  of  the  point  and 
sharpness  of  the  latter  commingled  with  the  good  taste  and 
sweetness  of  the  former.  A  very  interesting  selection  from  these 
is  the  '  Delitiac  Delitiarum'  edited  by  Abraham  Wright,  B.A., 
a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1637 — which  h  pro- 
fessedly an  Anthology  of  the  best  epigrnins  'hujus  et  novissimi 
Bseuli,'  wMeh  have  been  written  in  Latin.  It  is  compiled  from 
materials  aflbrded  by  the  Bodleian  Library.  To  this  if  we  add 
the  epigrams  of  Sir  Tbomas  More,  (1638)  tlie  famous  collection 
of  the  Cambro-Briton,  John  OwRn  (1622),  the  earlier  epigrams 
of  George  Buchanan  and  the  later  ones  of  Nininn  Paterson,  botli 
Scotchmen,  we  have  a  field  from  which  nn  abundance  of  rery 
presentable  fiuwers,  of  tlie  kind  which  is  the  object  of  our  searrli, 
may  be  gathered  without  robbery;  fliiwers  which,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  have  been  doomed  of  late  year*  to  blusb  unseen,  but 
which  arc  nevertheless  quite  worthy  to  compete  with  more 
modern  garlands.  It  is  indeed  c^uite  possible  that  any  one  who 
should  address  himself  to  the  famous  collections  by  Gruter  offl 
the  Latin  poetry  of  Itnllans,  French,  and  Germans,  would  find  inV 
them  a  vast  quantity  of  cha)T  amidst  the  wheat,  a  g;reat  deal  of 
immorality,  and  no  little  eflcminaey  of  style  and  diction.  Bui 
the  little  volume  of  Abraham  Wright  may  be  read  through 
without  offence,  and  will  leave  behind  a  very  pleasant  impression 
of  the  lively  wit  and  polished  taste  of  many  among  its  authors. 
Amidst  these  are  jurists  of  Milan,  physicians  of  Florence, 
Parma,  and  Bologna,  professors  of  Grsek,  of  Law,  and  of  Be)le« 
Lettres  ;  Cardinals  of  Rome,  and  sturdy  reformers  of  the  school 
of  Luther  and  Melanctbon  ;  men  of  various  walks  of  life,  but  all 
more  or  less  devoted  to  classical  literature,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
fond  of  making  utcasional  sacrifices  to  the  Latin  Muse.  Man^'^ 
of  these  men  flourished  in  the  days  and  under  the  immedtatcV 
rays  of  the  Mcdicean  Sun,  and  found  in  Lorenzo,  as  well  as 
others  of  his  house,  not  only  warm  patrons,  but  friendly  rivals  in 
the  field  of  poesy.  Bembo  was  a  cardinal  ;  Strozzi  a  high 
dignitary  of  Fcrrara;  and  these  were  not  ashamed  to  augment 
the  Anthology  of  their  day  by  contributions  under  the  names  of 
Petnis  Bcmbys  and  Hercules  Stroza.  It  has  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  that  Pope  was  an  assiduous  seeker  of  images  and 
sentiments  from  these  versifiers  in  modem  Latin,  and  tbal 
Pamell  and  Prior  were  poachers  on  the  samp  preserves.  There 
"eems  just  ground  for  the  remark  ;  and  but  little  to  lament  in 
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^  fact,  if  one  or  two  of  our  poets  have  had  the  taste  and  dis- 
crimination to  borrow  graces  of  foreign  poesy,  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  letters  has  sufiered  to  be  neglected.  The  most 
recent  collection  of  epigrams  in  our  day,  that  of  Mr.  Booth, 
claua  his  materials  under  the  heads  of  '  humorous,  witty, 
satTTical,  moral,  pan^^cal,  and  monumental,*  and  under  eadi 
of  these  heads  he  might  have  given  a  reasonable  supplement 
from  the  *  Delitise  Delitiarum/  and  other  kindred  works.  Take 
the  head  *  pan^;yrical  *  under  which  is  included  the  wide  range 
of  compliments  to  the  fair  sex,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Italian  are  not  backward,  though  writing  in 
a  language-  not  their  own.  The  great  commentator  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  Muretus,  a  Frenchman  born  near  Limoges 
in  1526,  has  left  more  than  one  neat  specimen  in  this  vein.  An 
instance  may  be  given  of  his  amatory  epigram,  in  that  'To 
Venus,'  which  manifesdy  savours  of  the  Gred^  : — 

*  Si  Venus,  nt  mendax  doouerunt  tmrha,  poetea. 
Be  mediis  verd  nata  putator  aquis, 
Qui  fieri  potis  est,  mecUis  ut  flactibna  orta 

Aasidao  nostram  torreat  igae  jecur  ? 
O  dolor  I  O  quid  jam  miaeri  speretis  amantea  1 
B  mediS,  vobis  naacitur  ignis  aqnfi.' 

which  may  be  thus  Englished : — 

'  H  Venus,  as  the  lie  of  poets  goes, 
From  the  mid-waters  at  her  birth  arose ; 
How  is  't  that  by  herself,  from  ocean  sprang. 
This  heart  of  mine  with  ceaseless  flames  is  wnmg  ? 
O  grief  I  *  What  worse  can  hopeless  swains  enrprise, 
Since  fire  to  bom  them  doth  from  waters  rise.' 

In  the  same  panegyrical  or  amatory  vein  is  a  pretty  epigram 
of  one  Stephanus  Forcatulus  (the  mischief  of  scholars  preferring 
to  dab  themselves  by  fanciful  names  from  a  dead  language  is 
that  one  is  sometimes  puzzled  to  trace  their  real  history  :)  which 
is  addressed  to  his  mistress  : — 

'  Porrezi  ex  auro  munnscola  Diedala,  eed  tn 

Bespnis,  et  uugas  aorea  dona  &cis. 
Cinnama  nee  captas  redolentia,  neo  amethystas : 

Quid  faciam,  si  nee,  lux  mea,  ourmen  amas  ? 
Montibus  ^thiopmn  magnetem  poscere  cogar ; 

Filn«  tibi  cum  sit  ferrea,  sic  venies.' 

*  Bare  presents  wrought  of  gold  I  bronght :  but  you 
Spnm'd  them,  and  scorn  upon  my  offerings  threw. 

•  Compare  Meleager'i  Epigram  (Jacobs  i.  17,  U.)  fronvTrUcSilVft  \4«a.'at  •Ca.naw 
IsM  venm  is  taken.  _^ 

ft  a  ^«« 
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Nor  spicy  sccnte,  nor  jewela  you  aSToct, 
What  almll  I  do,  if  verse^  too,  yoii  reject  ? 
m  letch  the  loodstouo  from  ita  Aiiiu  home, 
For  in  ite  wake  your  hefvrt  of  uteol  mil  come.' 

We  cull  another  from  one  Hiero  An^erianus  (a  Neapolitan 
poet  ai  the  sixteenth  centurv,  who  wrote  the  '  ErotopzegTiion '  as  he 
called  it :)  which^  like  the  last,  lias  about  it  something^  t>f  the 
Greek  flavour : — 

'  €nm  dormiiot  Amor,  rapuit  clam  piilchiu  pharotraia 
Cffilia ;  smreptA  flovit  Amor  pimrotra. 
"  Noli,"  Cypris  ait,  "  sic  Acre,  Cupido  ^  pharetrain 

Pulohra  tibi  rapin't  Coelia ;  rcotituet, 
Non  opns  est  illi  calamis,  non  ignibusr  urit 
Voce,  manu,  gi'essu,  pectore,  ironta,  noulis." ' 

'  The  lovely  Cnalia  ciuuu  wJiilo  Cupid  slept. 
And  fitole  his  qniTor :  o'oi'  LIb  loss  he  wopt* 
"  My  love,"  said  Vouus,  "do  not  woop  so  sore: 
'TwQs  Ctelia  stole  it,     Cielia  (jhall  reetore. 
She  needs  not  arrowB ;  she  her  sport  can  ply 
With  hiind,  voice,  etep,  with  bosom,  brow,  and  eye." ' 

Here  again  is  a  charming  little  gem  of  Ualthazar  Bonifacius, 
prohah];*  ol'  tlie  same  date,  ou  the  dying  CtiariclLta ; — 

*■  Bidereog  ocnlos:,  t\m  eoloni  lumiiio  vincimt,, 
Clftudero  nou  pOHSct  more,  nisi  ca^ea  forct. 
Emoriat',  nisi  mors  ipsa  emoriatar  amore, 
Istofj  HI  Tideat  eidereoB  oculos/ 

*  Yon  eyt!,  that  into  shado  the  suulight  throws, 
Death,  hod  ho  sight,  would  have  uo  heart  to  cloRe. 
My  life  upon  't,  e'en  Death  himsolf  would  die 
Of  love,  at  iiyht  of  yonder  starry  eye.* 

The  same  writer  has  a  pretty  conceit  addressed  to  a  widow 
visiting  her  husband's  tomb  : — 

*  Com'ugis  ad  tmjauluni  veuieuii,  niM.*,  Fbilli,  corollas 
Fers,  nee  odorifcni  grandine  spargie  hlunom : 

Sed  tantom  oHundie  lacrimal,  et  refupicis  iirndm 
Quu  mors  doliciau  condidit  atra  tuas. 

ProtinuB  prumpimt  flores  tellnro:  vigoix'm 
Iloris  habcnt  Locriioai,  soLs  habcnt  ociili.' 

'  Wreaths  tij  your  lost  ouc'a  tomb  you  neither  bring, 
Nor  round  it,  Fhillis,  fdiowers  of  perfume  fling. 
Tears  are  your  sole  rich  tribute,  pour'd  anew 
O'er  the  dark  urn  thai  hides  your  love  from  view. 
Hence  from  the  t-arf  iipspringing',  many  «  flower 
Pinds  thy  tear  dew,  thy  glance  the  day-god's  powciv' 

These 
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These  are,  it  will  be  admitted,  little  inferior  to  the  bettermust 
expressions  of  the  complimentary  Muse  in  other  languages. 
They  have  the  tenderness  of  some  of  the  Greek  epigrams,  and 
sometliing  of  the  tone  of  our  Elizabethan  love-poets.  But  those 
already  cited  must  yield  the  palm,  in  this  class,  to  one  who  has 
adiieved  a  special  amount  of  fame  through  the  favour  shown  by 
Pope  and  others  to  one  of  his  epigrams,  the  best,  it  may  be,  which 
he  has  left,  but  still  far  from  the  only  one  worth  remembering 
and  cherishing.  We  allude  to  Jeronimo  Amalthei  (Hiero 
Amaltheus),  one  of  three  distinguished  brothers  who  added 
lustre,  in  literature,  to  the  Venetian  territory  from  which  they 
sprung.  Muretus,  a  very  competent  judge  on  such  subjects, 
styles  Hiero  Amaltheus  the  best  Latin  poet  of  Italy  as  well  as 
the  foremost  physician.  The  epigram  which  has  made  him  a 
name  with  posterity  is  that  on  Aeon  and  Leonilla,  which  most 
English  readers  will  remember  in  some  form  or  other,  if  not  in 
the  original.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether,  as  a  writer  in 
*  Notes  and  Queries '  [No.  76,  April  12,  1851]  thinks  not 
likely,  *  Amor'  stands  for  Mangirow,  the  favourite  of  Henry  III. 
of  France,  and  Leonilla  or  *  Venus '  for  the  Duchess  of  Eboli, 
mistress  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  We  can  accept  the  epigram, 
with  every  uncertainty  of  historical  allusion,  as  what  Wharton 
calls  it,  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  epigrams.  These  delicate 
verses  have  been  translated  again  and  again : — 

'  Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  est  Leonilla  Biuistro ; 
Et  potis  est  formS  vincere  nterque  decs. 
Blande  pner,  Itunen  q^uod  Labes  concede  sorori, 
Sic  tu  ciecns  Amor,  sic  erit  ilia  Veuns.' 

But  the  very  worst  and  most  barren  version  is  that  given  in 
the  163rd  page  of  Booth  s  *  Epigrams  Ancient  and  Modem ' : — 

On  Two  SeaiUifid  One-eyed  Staters. 
'  Give  up  one  eye,  and  make  your  sister's  two : 
Ventis  sho  then  would  be,  and  Cupid  you.' 

Disclaiming  all  attempt  at  a  pun,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
call  this  version  in  its  ponderous  and  awkward  structure,  if  not  its 
subject,  truly  *  Cyclopian.'  An  older  version  occurs  in  a  collec- 
tion of  epigrams  published  in  1735  (vol.  i.,  No.  223),  which- 
&irly  represents  the  Latin  original : — 

*  Aeon  his  right,  Leonill  her  left  eye 
Doth  want :  yet  each,  in  form,  the  gods  outvie. 
Sweet  boy,  with  thine  thy  sister's  sight  improve. 
So  she  BhaU  Venus  bo,  thon,  god  of  love' 

In  the  *  Panorama  of  Wit,*  this  epigram  is  ^woA-j  *SlOx\c^  -mA 


taclied.  to  '  a  hantlsome  mulher  and  son,  emh  deprivetl  ol'  an  eye.* 
Antl  th(;rp  is  a  ulose  and  lair  translation  of  it  in  *  Notes  ami 
Qapnet,'  1st  Hpries,  vol,  iii.  p.  2vf9.  But  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  iho  fashion  g^nerallv  adopted  of  mulictin*  Leonnia  of  her 
final  syllable,  and  therefore  hazard  the  follnnviog  version^  the 
last  word  of  which  does  not  appear  in  the  original,  but,  being 
clearlv  implied,  is  perhaps  ailrnissihlc  in  translation  : — 

•  Of  riglit  ejc  Aciju  is  Iwreft, 

And  Lcoiiillii  lacke  lier  left, 
Yet  each,  I  vraeu,  might  match  the  goiE  in  beaiity's  iiride. 

Fair  boy,  to  thy  sweet  twin  resign 

The  aingle  orb  that  now  ii  thine. 
Blind  Capid  thufi  wej-t  thou  ;  s^e,  Vemi»i,  langhing-eyedl* 

But  Hicro  Amaltheus  has  other  ept^ains  of  this  class,  ua 
which  he  may  rest  a  claim  to  considerable  merit.  Such  is  that 
one  to  M.irianua,  which  would  seem  to  have  bad  its  orlgijial  in 
one  of  those  of  the  Greek  Meleagcr.  above  quoted,  if  we  may 
judg'c  by  a  comparison  of  the  last  vctscb  : — 

*  Sau  niTeoBr  Marianc,  ainiis,  sen  bmchia  iiudet 
Lactea,  sen  blando  ridt^t  ore  Nape : 

Incautoa  avcrbo  omdoB,  no  callidua  aucepd 
HJ5  laqueis,  hac  te  compede  nectat  amor.' 

*  If  Nape  bares  her  euowy  bi^cast  or  arm 
Of  milky  hue,  or  smilea  with  Hitching  charm, 
Look  tl3Qu  not  oa  them :  Love,  an  archor  kocit, 
These  enarcis,  this  clmin  doth  for  thy  capture  moan.' 

Snch  too  is  one  to  Hiella,  which  though  seldom  noticed  ni 
quoted,  is  perhaps  not  inferior: — 

*  In  me  oculoa  quoties  vertit  meua  igma,  Hiellft, 
Suspirat  totiee  ignis,  Hiella,  mens. 

Hinc  damms^  quas  ilia  suie  jaoulatar  ocoUiH, 
Ms  rt'digantf  aiictae  flatibuB^  in  cinereni.* 

'  Ofl  as  my  flame,  Hielhi,  turns  hor  eyes 
On  nje,  so  oft  my  flame,  fTii'lIa,  Bighe. 
And  hence  the  fires  which  from  tboso  orbs  ^e  flaakes, 
Fanned  by  her  breath,  reduce  poor  mo  to  aehee.' 

tnou^h  specimens  have  been  given  of  the  amatory  Latin 
epigrams  nf  the  Italians.  They  have  far  more  of  the  Greek  tone 
and  spirit  about  tbem  than  of  that  of  Martial,  who,  as  Mr.  Amos 
oljserves,  'is  almost  silent  on  the  iiupiring  theme  of  raost  of  them 
short  poems  of  our  own  literature,  namely  Love/  Somcwliatfl 
akin  to  this  class  are  some  of  the  monumental  epigrams,  such  as 
that  of  Actius  Sannazarins  [Jaco(H>  Sannazaro,  a.d,  14581,.  which 
I  raothf-r's  lament  over  the  tomb  of  her  < 


J^^amt'  tSi 

*  Cur  bea  ketiUam  Mso  dixe»  pumtM  t 

TristUiam  qoi  te  dicOTe  debnerant 
Natus  eras  ouBerte  Inx  nnioa  matris,  ocellos 

UnicDS :  hone  LaohesiB  uozia  sanipnit. 
I  nnnc:  Tel  Nioben  confer  mihi;  cnjnB  habet  sors 

Hoc  melioB,  fieri  eazea  qnod  potnii.* 

*  Why  did  thy  pArents  thee  misiume  their  j'oy  7 

Alas,  &r  better  bad  they  eaid  their  grief. 
The  mother's  darling  light,  her  preoiona  boy, 

By  &te*B  despite  fotmd  earth  a  sojonm  bnef. 
Go  to  I    What's  Niobe  to  me  ?    I  moan 

Worse  fate.     She  could,  I  camiot,  torn  to  8t<me.' 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  beaaty  of  this  expression  of 
baieavement,  justifies  the  favourable  impression  which  such 
competent  judges  as  J.  C.  Scaliger  formed  of  this  Neapolitan 
poet  in  his  own  ag^  and  which  Mr.  Hallam  endorses  in  ours. 
Sannaaaro  could  indeed  when  he  chose  construct  an  epigram  on 
other  principles  and  after  the  manner  of  Martial ;  such  for 
example  as  those  which  he  wrote  on  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  * 
oa  Leo  X.     The  first  is  an  epitaph— 

*  Nomen  Alexandri  ne  te  fortasse  moretur, 

Hospes,  abi !    Jacet  hie  et  Boelns  et  vitium.' 

*  Lest  Alexander's  name  your  eye  detain, 

Stranger,  pass  on  1     Here's  nought  but  sin  and  stain.' 

The  second  is  a  biting  sarcasm  in  epigrammatic  form  on 
Leo's  sale  of  indulgences  to  meet  his  extravagance  and  its  needs, — 

*  Sacra  sub  extremfi  si  forte  requiritis  hori 
Our  Leo  non  poterat  sumere,  vendiderat,* 

a  distich  which,  though  hard  to  render  literally,  and  so  as  to 
express  what  was  its  full  meaning  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written,  may  be  accommodated  to  our  own  customs  and  turn  of 
thought  as  follows : — 

*  Leo  lack'd  Uie  last  saoram^it.     "  Why,"  need  we  tell  ? 
He  had  chosen  the  chalice  and  pateoi  to  sell.*  * 

A  specimen  of  the  same  poet's  powers  in  the  humorous  vein 
is  to  be  found  in  the  epigram  on  Anfidius,  which  seems  not  to 
have  escaped  some  of  our  own  poets,  since  a  version  of  it,  which 
we  give  bielow,  is  found  in  the  '  Elegant  Extracts  ' : — 

*  The  French  have  translated  the  epigram  ttrns? — 
Leo  Bans  BBcramens  ezinre : 
Comment  let  avut  il  refu  P 
A^nt  a*  mort  le  Mllkre-8ire 
Dto  long-tempi  let  avait  vsttdw.' 
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'  Diim  caput  Atifidio  tnicUil  cliii'Ui'gtifc:,  ct  i|Hiiuu 
AJtiaa  gsq[Uirits  quo  vidaat  certibruuit 
lugtiiiiit  Auiidius,  "  Quid  mo,  chiriirge,  fiitigutt "/ 
C!u£a  Hubii  rixam,  qdu  habui  cerebrum."' 

*  A  humorous  follow  in  a  tmvem  latCj 
Buiug  drmik  aud  viilioDt,  gets  n  broken  piitu: 
Thu  aurgeciit,  with  his  implements  and  )>kill, 
SBurcliGfl  the  eknil  deopor  and  doopor  Htill, 
To  foel  the  brains,  and  try  if  they  wrro  Hoiiud ; 
And  ft8  ho  keeps  iwlo  nbout  th*!  woimd, 
Tho  fellow  nrieBj  "  Gfiod  surgeon^  spare  yonr  jmiiiB, 
When  I  Ijegan  thiB  brawl,  I  Wl  utj  bi'sine."  ' 

In  Ituinorous  cpigrnms  the  Italo- Latin  Anthnlogy-  is  l>y  no  means 
bancii.  There  is  a  famous  one  bj  Georgius  Ssbinus,  whu  was 
Iiimsclf  a  German,  and  son-in-law  of  Mclancthon,  but  whom  wc 
class  with  ItiJians  because  he  was  the  friend  of  Bembo  and  otlirr 
Italian  schohii's,  from  whit'h  coanexiun  he  probtibly  caught  his 
epigrammatic  talent.  'ITic  epigriim  tu  ivhicli  wC  allude  is  some- 
what long  to  quote,  but  it  is  probably  the  original  of  tliat  by 
Owen  oji  Bardt^lla,  tlie  Mantuan  thief,  which  is  given  in  English 
in  Booth's  CoUoction  (i.  52) ; — 

*  A  monk  Bordella,  to  bo  hanged^  che^r'd  up, 
And  said,  "To-night  in  heaveti  thou  sbidt  sup." 
Bardel  replied,  "  This  1  keep  fasting-day ; 
If  you  pleftBe  to  atcopt  iiiy  place,  you  may."' 

TIjc  epigrom  by  Sabinus  is  in  so  far  better  than  tliat  of  Owen, 
as  it  puts  the  objection  that  it  is  '  fa$ting-day  '  into  tlie  mouth  of 
the  friar,  who  thus  deprecates  Bardel's  pressing  suit  to  him  to 
gu  t*>  Heaven  in  his  place : — 

'  Stircriheua  coutru  :  inihi  non  eonvivia  tks  eat 
Ducere  :  jejuuaoa  Liic  edo  lace  nihil.' 

It  is  needles*  to  add  that  these  two  Latin  epigrams  gave  to  Prior 
his  ideu  of  the  song  railed  '  The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier,'  to  the 
tunc  of  *King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Cnnterbury.'  In  this  class 
muy  be  reckoned  an  epigram  by  Julius  Cjesar  ScaJiger  on  the 
relative  drunkenness  of  two  notorious  winebibbera;- — ■ 

*  Inebriotm"  his  Losotob  in  dio : 
Hemcl  Bibinu)^.     Ki»  <\ya%  cbriosior  ? 
Imu  Bibiouis  v.onjU  cbrius  semel. 
Non^i/  fled  rst:  et  ncmper  est  iUud  semel' 

This  reminils  us  uf  the  Irishman's  plea  to  his  master  that  he  had 
not  got  drunk  again  after  express  warning  on  the  subject,  for 
tbnt  it  Was  the  '  same  drunk ;'  and  tJie  epigram  m^y  perhaps 
•■i»i>ear  in  LngUsh  thus: — 

'Drunk 


*  Drtmk  gets  Loser  twico  a  Jay : 

Bibo  once  o'^wets  his  clay : 
Do  not  either  dmnker  call. 

Bibo  dnmk,  is  drunk  for  over, 

For  his  sober  fit  comes  never, 
And  his  once,  is  once-for-all/ 

Henry  Stephens,  who  is  generally  somewhat  dull  and  heavy 
in  his  epigrams,  rises  above  his  usual  self  in  this  *  Upon  a  Wil- 
ful Helpmate,*  which  has  some  pretensions  to  class  among;  the 
humorous  epigrams : — 

*  Dam  qmedam  cerebrosa  din  rep^enditur  uxor, 

Kec  satis  officii  dicitnr  esse  memor, 
"Quid  de  me  queritur  conjnx?    Quod  vult  volo,"  dicit ; 
"  Jinperimn  is  sibi  vult :  id  volo  et  ipsa  mihi."  * 

*  A  headstrong  wife  who  oft  came  in  for  blame, 
When  chained  with  scant  obedience,  would  reply, 

**  Why  snarls  my  spouse  ?    Our  wishes  arc  the  same : 
He  would  the  ruler  be :  and  so  would  I." ' 

Humour  and  satire  are  combined  in  the  following  by  Stcphanus 
I^ischasius,  levelled  at  some  who  dabbled  in  the  healing  art : — 

*^GratuitaB  operas  mihi  qui  promittitis  ffigro, 
f  arcite  :  non  tiuiti  est  leger  ut  esse  velim.' 

'  Say  not,  be  sick,  wid  gratia  111  prescribe : 

Sickness  prepense  requires  a  stronger  bribe !  * 

and  in  another  of  a  similar  scope,  by  the  same  hand  : — 

'  .^Igrotum  visig,  sanum  me  visere  cessas. 
O  utinam  nunqoam,  Candide,  te  videam ! ' 

*  Tou  call  when  I  am  sick,  but  leave  me  quite 
When  well.    I  wish  you'd  always  cut  me.  White !  * 

Another  of  this  class  by  one  Macentinus  accounts  in  a  very 
plausible  way  for  a  not  uncommon  physiological  iact : — 

*  "  Candidior  cur  barba,"  Lyons,  "  sit  crine  "  rogatus, 

"  Stepe  ffttigor  "  ait,  "  gntture,  non  cerebro  1 "  * 

*  Lycos  was  ask'd  the  reason,  it  is  said, 

Bis  beard  was  so  much  whiter  than  his  head. 
"  The  reason,"  he  replied,  *'  my  firiend,  is  plain : 
I  work  my  throat  much  harder  than  my  brain  I "  * 

We  may  rank,  too,  in  the  same  category  a  distich  of  Euricius 
Ccndns,  a  German  physician  and  poet,  who  was  a  friend  of 
Erasmus  and  Luther^  and  active  in  the  Reformation.  He  also 
was  indebted  for  his  poetical  taste  and  cultivation  to  his  con- 
nexion widi  Mantua,  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  &w\  ^ft  VosA.  «i^ 
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men  in  those  cities  who  devoted  lliemsclves  to  Latin  literature. 
He  addresses  the  j'ollowing  to  Pliilomusus  : — 

*  Si  nisi  defnnctos  landas,  Fhilomnse.  pootaa, 

Me  tibi  perpetuo  displicaise^  velini.' 

*  If  only  when  they're  dead,  you  jMiet«  praiBe, 
I  owTi  I'd  ratliCT  have  your  blame  always.' 

The  original  of  this  may  passably  have  been  Martial's  epi^-am 
(viii.  69),  '  Miniris  vetercs  Vaceira,  solos,*  &c.  Cordus  could 
occasionally  throw  ofF  couplets  in  winch  severity  and  a  cAustic 
Vein  iire  the  chief  inojredicnts.  We  quote  one  of  these,  which 
prolmbly  had  n  fair  amount  of  truth  in  it^  but  which  certainly 
was  not  BoftcHL'cl  down  throug-h  any  predilertion  of  the  writer  for 
the  subjert  of  it.      It  is  pntitled  *■  De  medico  inonacho  :' — 

'  Merlieuni  frofjnt-iites  feiiiiiiiE  m<machmii  petuiit. 
Nil  BUHpicaro  I     .^groe  domi  viroe  habcnt.' 

'  To  i^sculapian  luniikB  the  good-ivivca  roam. 
Wlmt  lunrrel !     They  Wve  huHbaiitLs  wt-k  ut  boioe.' 

Few  epigrams  of  tUs  date  arc  more  severe  than  this,  though 
one  or  two  mig^ht  be  adduced  of  a  like  pungency,  which,  as  has 
been  observed,  is  a  later  and  Ipss  amiable  development  of  the 
epigram,  in  fact,  such  ebullitions  are  'satires  in  brief,'  and 
are  onlv  tu  be  justified  by  tbe  eiislencc  of  some  crying  vice  at 
■which  they  are  directed,  or  by  the  writer's  precaution  to  avoid 
even  the  semblance  oi  jtersonality.  VVe  cannot,  for  instance,  see 
much  to  recommend  this  of  Paulos  Thomas*  'In  Testylura  :' — 

'  Testylus  est  lippis  ocidis,  qnis  plurimus  hamor 
Bicut  inexliaustiH  fontiljos  mi'4au  fluit. 
Huiic  patrio  inensiafi  fiindentem  in  fuaero  ktidas? 
Desino  ;  Lie  eRt  morbus,  Poutiee,  non  pietaB.' 

'  AVcoJt  eyes  hath  Tostyl,  whence  u  cDpioiiH  spriug 
Of  mnning  moistnre  flowB  yterniiHy; 
Piitise  of  hifi  t&axs  o'er  his  dead  site  why  eing  V 
Pooh !     'Tis  hitj  uilmcitt,  not  hia  piety.' 

Or  that  of  Geor^ius  Anselmus,  a  physician  of  Parma,  directed 
against  a  practitioner  nf  whose  licence  to  practii«  surgery  the 
existence  may  have  been  problematical:^ — 

*■  De  hmio  laodicus  fit  Sosiliis  :  baud  nova  res  cat : 
Fecit  euim  lauiua  quod  facit  t>i  medieu£,' 

*  SoBil,  the  bntclior,  has  bflcuino  a  leciih.    'Tii'  nothing  new. 
For  what  he  did  when  hntcheriog,  og  doctor  lie  will  do.* 

This  last  is  maailieatly  fuunded  upon  an  epigram  of  Martial 
""  47). 

More 
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More  harmless  is  the  joke  of  iha  Frenchman  Bella^  (who  was 
nodced  bj  Francis  I.  and  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  who  earned 
in  his  day  the  title  of  'Pater  elegantiarum,  pater  omniam 
leporum ')  on  one  of  the  literary  fraternity : — 

'  Paiile,  tnnm  inscribis  nngamm  nomine  libnuu : 
In  toto  libro  nil  melius  titolo.' 

'  The  title  "  trifles  "  on  Paul's  book  is  writ. 
I're  read  it  through,  and  fonnd  no  happier  hit.* 

Others  on  misers,  quack  doctors,  and  sorry  poets  occur  in 
tolerable  frequency  among  the  epigrams  of  these  Latinists,  many 
of  which  are  pointed,  if  not  stinging.  This  is  not  the  best 
feature  in  tibem ;  but  even  in  this  they  are  not  so  biting  and 
(^nsive  as  the  epigrams  of  Martial's  day.  And  it  may  be  said 
generally  of  epigrams  of  the  date  of  those  which  we  hare  been 
qooting,  that  they  are  mostly  unmarked  by  bitterness  and  par- 
tiality. More  frequently  some  little  elegance  of  thought  is 
clothed  in  a  fitting  couplet,  as  e.  y.  in  the  epigram  of  Cunradinus 
*  On  a  Fly  engraved  in  a  golden  DrinkingKiup ' : — 

*  Anrato  in  cyatho  dnm  Corsica  gusto,  nequivi 
SnaTini  extangni,  ^lendidiusre  tegi.* 

'  Deep  down  I  drew  my  latest  breath  in  a  gold  cup  of  wine. 
Gould  I  have  wish'd  a  sweeter  death,  or  a  more  splendid  shrine  ?  * 

Or  some  little  pun  on  a  difference  of  letter  in  two  words  is 
turned  into  a  compliment  or  saw.  Such  are  these  of  the  Jesuit 
Bernard  Bauhusius  (a.d.  1620),  whose  volume  lies  before  us : — 

*  Onme  solum  fbrti  patria  est :  fortem  excipe  noutont  : 
FontiTBgis  nautis  omne  talmm  patria  est.' 

To  Tender  this  pun  in  English  is  next  to  impossible.  We  might 
harp  on  the  alliteration  of  soil  and  sail;  but  it  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  epigrammatist.  Giving  up  the  pun,  we 
translate — 

*  Says  the  saw,  every  soil  is  a  home  to  the  brave : 
Nay,  nay ,  the  brave  sailor  finds  home  on  each  wave.' 

Again,  the  same  author  has  an  epigram  on  *  Vitrum  et  vinum  :' — 

'  Vitrum  proditor,  atque  vinnm  est : 
Hoe  animi  speculum,  illud  oris. 
Quod  forms  aolei  esse  vitrum 
Hoc  animo  solet  esse  vinnm/ 

*  Glass  doth  bewray,  and  even  so  doth  wine. 
This  shows  the  nund,  and  that  the  fonn's  outline. 
As  cr^ntal  represents  tiie  body's  grace. 
So  the  mind'i  features  in  m^'i  cupa  we  tnce.' 
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If  sir  Thomas  More's  title  to  fame  bud  rested  on  lus  cplgramSf 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  have  secured  him  an  en- 
during immortality.  The  author  of  tlie  '  Utopia '  devclopes  little 
in  these  Parei'j3;a,  of  the  boldness,  humour^  and  inventive  Genius 
which  his  great  prose  work  exhibits.  A  large  portion  of  hii 
book  of  epigrams  consists  of  translations  from  t}ie  Greek,  none 
of  thotn  very  polished  or  very  metrical,  and  of  epigrams  on 
some  set  *  thesis '  nr  other,  thrown  oft  in  difl'erent  length*,  for  the 
gratification  apparently  uf  both  those  who  value  quantity^  ami 
those  who  prefer  quality.  It  is  a  tedious  and  fruitless  task  to 
wade  through  many  ui  these,  and  to  mark  the  Chancellor's  shifts 
tu  expand  an  idea  into  six  or  eight  verses,  wliieh  he  has  already 
quite  sufbcieotly  expressed  in  a  couplet.  Mr.  Eooth^  in  his 
Collection,  has  given  one  or  two  specimens  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mores  labours  in  this  field  in  a  translated  form,  but  it  would 
have  been  the  part  of  more  coroj'ul  e<Uting  to  have  stated  that 
couplet 

C*  If  evils  como  not  then  our  fotan  are  vain ; 
And  if  they  do,  fair  but  fttigmcntH.  tho  pain,' 
is  ai 
La  til 


I  mas 
ould   m 
I  the  fl 


is  an  equivalent  for  only  two  lines  of  an  epigram  which  in  tbc 
Latin  consists  of  four  : — 


'  Cur  patiiijur  ^ttilti  ?     Niunquc  hiec  vccordia  uuHti'a, 

Urat  ut  iudoDtitu'^  pectom  nostra  uietoH. 
Seu  main  noii  veDieut^  jam  uor  luetus  iirit  iiiauiti 
Sin  Tenient,  aliud  fit  metus  ipse  malum.' 
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Modern  collectors,  however,  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  seleited 
the  best  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  epigrams.  For  instance,  they  do 
not  preserve  that  one  on  the  '  Union  of  the  White  and  Red  Roses* 
(De  utrAque  ros3  in  unum  coalita),  which,  unless  it  is  ood' 
demned  on  the  score  of  lacking  brevity^  is  happier  than  raosi 
which  we  can  recall.  In  twelve  lines  ,Sir  Thomas  contrives  to 
turn  at  least  half-a-dozon  pretty  comjilirnents;  winding  up  all 
with  a  suggestion  to  sueh  as  are  jiot  content  to  acquiesee  in  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, that  the  new  parti-coloured  Rose  is  one  which  has  its 
thorns,  and  that  the  disaffected  will  have  to  heed  the  argument  of 
fear,  if  they  regard  nut  that  of  love.  Of  his  more  humorous  vein 
wc  may  quote  one  or  two  good  specimens ;  e.  ff.  that  *  On  a 
away  Soldier  who  wore  a  Ring '  (p.  108)  -. — 

*  AurouB  iste  luaang,  miles^  eur  lumnluii  unmt,     ' 
Jure  tuos  omct  qm  molioro  pedes  ? 
Utilior  nuper  molinrque  in  Marto  ferocii 
Fluutft  tibi  ptdmLs  uuu  duuhits  erat,' 
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*  Why  doth  a  golden  ring  thy  finger  grace  ? 
Soldier,  thy  root  had  been  its  fitter  place. 
For  that,  iboa  know'st,  be-sted  thee  better  &r 
Than  both  thy  hands  bat  lately,  in  the  war.* 

Another,  to  a   seemingly  somewhat  dissimilar  character,  runs 
tfant : — 

*  Qnam  tibi  mens  levis  est,  tibi  si  pes  tam  levis  esset, 
In  medio  leporem  posses  pnevertere  oampo.' 

*  If  thy  foot  were  as  light  as  thy  mind,  I  declare 

In  a  course  we  should  see  thee  ontsbripping  the  bare.' 

Pawing  on  from  More,  we  turn  to  the  famous  Cambro-Briton 
John  Owen,  who  has  contrived  to  earn  a  considerable  celebrity 
by  his  achievements  in  epigram-writing,  John  Owen — or,  as 
he  loved  to  call  himself,  Audoenus — was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  New  College,  and  was  chosen  Master  of  Warwick  School 
in  1594.  Previously,  he  appears  to  have  kept  a  small  school  at 
Tryl^h  (Trelleck  ?),  iu  Monmouthshire,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
his  volumes  of  epigrams  still  hold  an  honoured  place  on  the 
shelves  of  Monmoutib  School  Library.  His  genius  developed 
itself  in  the  direction  of  satire,  and  his  own  idea  of  an  epigram, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Latin  rather  than  the  Greek  type,  is  to 
be  seen  in  t^e  following  lines  of  his : — 

*  Nil  alind  Satine  ciaam  sunt  Epigrammata  longa. 

Est  prEetor  Satiram  nil  Epigramma  brevran. 
Nil  SatirsB,  si  uon  sapiant  Epigrammata,  pongunt: 
Ni  Satiram  sapiat,  nil  Epigramma  jnvat.* 

After  this  manifesto  one  knows  what  to  expect  in  his  amusing 
pages :  much  satirical  humour,  many  severe  hits,  and  a  not  over- 
kindly  estimate  of  man  or  woman  in  general.  For  example,  he 
has  a  hit  at  the  Germans  in  the  following : — 

*  Blersum  in  nescio  quo  Venun  latitare  profando 

DemocritoB,  nemo  quod  reperiret,  ait, 
Si  latet  in  vino  terum,  ut  proverbia  dicunt, 
Invenit  Verum  Teuto,  vel  inveniet.' 

*  Demooritus  said —  Truth  lay  buried  low 

Down  in  a  well,  whose  opening  none  might  know. 
But  if  Tmth's  hid  in  Wine,  as  proverbs  tell, 
I'll  warrant  me  the  Germans  find  this  well.' 

And  one  of  his  mildest  epigrams  anent  womankind  is  this,  to 
Phillis  :— 

'  Basia,  Fhilli,  aliis  daro  non  vis :  at  data  sumis. 
Niminun  scis  htec  accipiendo  dari.' 
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'  Kiseea  mj  FliiUia  inksfi,  but  ub'ot  bestows* 
Taking  '»  all  one  with  giving,  PhilUH  know*/ 

For  his  distich  i^ainst  tbr  Komxsh  religion 

'  An  faerit  Petnu  Roidjg,  sub  jiuiice  lis  est : 

Simonem  ItomfG  iiemo  fuiisse  negat,' 

Owett's  book  got  into  the  Index  Expur^torius,  and  he  himself 
fell  out  of  Ms  papistical  uncle's  last  will  and  t<*stament.  Pos- 
libly  Owcn^s  talents  lasiy  have  been  a  trifle  overrated.  The  wit 
is  miW  and  thin  in  manj  of  his  epii^rams.  The  same  joke  is 
apt  to  reappear  agiitn  and  a^^ain,  Vet  it  ts  some  testimonj  to 
this  epigrammatist  that  several  of  his  couplets  have  been  repro- 
duced In  Englisli  by  the  fastidious  Oiwper  ;  and  ke  has  always, 
in  a  translated  form,  held  a  leading'  place  in  all  English  col- 
let'tjioiiK  of  later  date.  The  followinj^  are  two  of  Cowper's 
versions  from  Owen  :■ — 

To  a  Frieitd  iu  Duire»$. 

'  I  wish  thy  lot,  now  bod.  still  wutho,  my  friend ! 
For  wbeu  at  wutst,  tbt-y  eqj,  tbinga  always  wend.' 

'  That  thou  may^t  injure  no  tma^  dovollkc  bo : 

And  eerpent-liJte,  that  none  may  injure  thee  I ' 

And  he  lta$  translated  others  not  inferim-  to  tliese  m  the  point 
and  the  sound  morality  of  their  tearhiniB;.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Owen's  epigrams  have  been  translatetl  into  French  and  Spanish, 
as  well  as  Eng^lish.  There  wltc  one  or  two  Scotch  epigram- 
matists of  Some  note  in  the  days  when  the  fashion  of  eluthing; 
Tcrae  in  Latin  prevailed  In  miKlem  Europe.  Of  (^enrge 
Buchanan,  a  .Scot^,  t^caliger  had  so  high  an  opinion  that  he  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  foremost  of  the  Italians  in  ihi$  field.  Bat 
Hallam'a  judgment  on  bis  Latin  jxicms  in  general  may  be 
ulopted  of  his  epigrams  in  [mrticulnr, — that  they  rank  below  the 
best  efforts  of  the  Itaht- Latin  poets.  In  his  three  books  of  Latia 
epigram*  he  here  and  then*  approximnles  to  Martial  ;  tjut  it  is 
when  he  Is  praising  the  reigning  Elizabeth,  and  vituperating  her 
deceased  sister  Mairy,  or  her  living  rival  of  the  same  name,  the 
hapless  Queen  of  Scots.  He  Is  justly  charged  with  ingratitude 
in  the  Case  of  this  ill-fated  princess,  and  be  was,  no  doubt,  a  peo- 
<>Iuner  uf  Elizabeth.  He  requited  the  kindiwes  of  John  Major,  a 
professor  uf  philosophy,  who  had  befriended  him  when  he  most 
needed  it,  by  a  scurrilnus  lampoon.  Like  his  brniher  epigram- 
matUtSf  he  is  ftatiriral  on  the  female  spx,  and  seldom  throws  oJT 
B  mure  spirited  (.-pigram  than  when  he  is  inveighing  against  the 
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LeoBon,  lo  oAen  moitimed  in  his  three  books.  Here  is  a  sample 

*  Mentitar  Torae  luieB  tiln  {acta  efdoree, 

Efc  qpeenli  mendax  to  tibi  imago  refert. 
In  digito  annellttB  mentitar  aheuflw  annmi : 

Iboititiir  gemmam  vitroa  gemma  probam. 
^ncqnid  contigerit  teoom  mendaoia  diseat ; 

Ifiwniwir  lingoam  dicere  fidsa  tnam  ?  * 

A  TfltBian  of  this  is  given  by  Booth,  which  we  have  traceil  to 
a  writer  in  *  Notes  and  Queries '  (First  Series,  ii.  372),  whose 
initiy^lf  are  J.  O.  W.  H.  We  are  not  sore  that  the  frmlom  of 
the  TcnicNi  does  not  give  the  gist  of  the  eptgnun  more  clearly 
than  die  ordinal : — 

*  Theon's  a  lie  on  thy  cheek  in  its  roses, 

A  lie  echoed  ba<^  by  thj  glass. 
Thy  necklace  on  greei^iams  impoees, 

And  the  ring  on  thy  finger  is  brass. 
Tet  thy  toogoe,  I  affirm,  without  giving  an  inch  hack, 
Outdoes  the  sham  jewels,  rouge,  mirror,  and  ]unohbeok.' 

A  better  specimen  of  Buchanan  is  perhaps  the  following  (i.  11), 
reproduced  in  the  *  Festoon,'  p.  5i: — 

*  Frostra  ego  te  laudo :  frustrk  me,  Zoile,  liedis : 

Nemo  mihi  credit,  Zoile :  nemo  tibL' 

'  Thou  speak'st  always  ill  of  me. 
I  speak  always  well  of  thee. 
But  spite  of  all  our  noise  and  pother, 
The  world  believes  nor  cme  nor  f  other.' 

Anotho*,  of  some  merit,  meets  with  an  English  dress  in  the 
sune  Collection  (L  5) : — 

*  Nescio  an  inspexti  Narcissi,  Posthume,  fontem : 

Hoo  scio,  deliras,  Posthmne,  amore  tni. 
nie  tamen  merito,  nam  quod  malo  sanus  amabat, 

Ante  qnidem  id  multis  cansa  furoris  erai 
At  tua  Don  paulo  est  nu^or  vesania,  qui  te, 

Sod  sine  rivali,  Fosthume,  solus  ames.* 

*  I  know  not  whether  in  Narcissus*  glass, 
Matchless  Oorinua,  yon  e'er  saw  your  fuse. 
But  this  I  know,  with  beauties  ail  her  own, 
Ibtehless  Ccoiima  is  enamoured  grown. 

The  youth  some  reason  for  his  phrenzy  had : 
What  made  him  so,  made  many  others  mad. 
Tour  cause  is  less,  therefore  your  madnew  morp. 
Without  a  rival  you  yourself  adore.' 

This  epigram  is  also  rendered  more  briefly  \it  x)be  aSune-tCAxir 


tinned  coutributor  to  '  Notes  and  Qiieri(!s.*  It  is  not  to  be  demetl 
that  Buchanan  had  a  decided  fjift  of  epigram-wricin* ;  yet,  in 
exaxuining  what  he  has  left  u»,  not  much  remain^  dt^semng  of 
reproduction,  after  the  subtraction  of  such  epi^^^ms  as  arc  either 
adulatory,  or  scurrilous,  or  dictated  by  violent  party  spirit  It 
should  h^  sAid,  bowevi?]',  that  his  book  contains  many  fair  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  Anthology.  Another  volume  of  epi- 
grams by  a  Scotchman,  Ninian  Paterson,  Minister  of  Liberton 
and  native  of  Glasgow,  is  before  us.  Us  date  is  later  than  the 
aera  of  epigrammatic  poetry  which  we  have  been  noticing,  viz. 
1678^  and  the  author  Becins  to  have  been  an  admirer  uf  Buchanan, 
like  whom  he  turns  the  Psalms  into  Latin  elegiacs.  Many  of 
his  epigrams  are  scriptural  in  subject,  many  complimentary  tii 
his  coiiteinporarics  of  enual  standing,  or  to  the  noble  families  in 
which  he  looked  up.  He  ha:j  little  real  humour.  One-  of  his 
Iip.st  hits  is  at  a  '  Sailor  riding  '  (v.  28)  : — 

r'  Navitjk  prftrtiptftrt  toUiU'irt  dtivovet  undas, 
Dnm  mdis  indoniiti  terga  prcmcbat  equi.^ 
I  '■  The  Bailor  curves  land's  unovcu  tidcB, 

"VVTiilo  ho.  no  ridsr,  a  wild  horse  boBtridos,' 
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Another,  on  a  bald  man,  is  above  his  nsual  level : — 

^  Si  peocnta  tuiH  tibi  siut  numcrauda  capillis^ 
Angeliia  in  ciplia  purioi-  esse  neqnit.' 

'  If  by  your  hairs  your  einn  shoali  mmibered  be, 
Augelg  in  hcuvcu  were  uut  moru  ptiLre  tlian  tbec.' 
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.\n  epigram  to  his  wife  (iiL  7)  Is  more  tender  than  striking 
or  original^  but  it  is  clothed  in  sis  lines  of  not  inelegant  Laliik^ 
and  is  in  a  tone  sO'mewhnt  rare  with  writers  of  epigrams,  as 
being  complimentary  to  conjugal  alTection. 

The  practice  of  writing  Latin  epigrams  died  out,  in  a  great 
measure,  at  the  same  time  with  the  discontinuance  of  Latin  as 
a  vehicle  of  poetic  sentiment  among  European  poets.  West- 
minster School,  indeed,  has  served  to  maintain  a  link  between 
past  and  present ;  while  the  Browne's  Prizes  for  Latin  and  Greek 
epigrams  at  Cambridge  have  kept  tJie  knack  of  epigrammptisni 
from  dying  out,  a?  far  at  least  as  English  youth  is  concerned.  A 
To  overhaul  the  volumes  which  contain  these  prolusions  ofB 
young  '  Westminsters '  and  young  Cantabe  is  no  part  of  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  though  there  might  be  worse  occupations  than  to 
while  nway  an  hour  in  dipping  into  these  early  sparldinga  of 
genius.  Westminster,  however,  claims  anoth*"*" 
the  epigram,  in  its  quondam  usher  ^ 
voltune  is  an  unceasing  favourite 
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Latin  verse  composition.  We  have  no  space  for  examples  of  the 
S^aot,  facility,  and  smoothness  of  the  poems  which  this  elegant 
latiaxst  left  behind  him.  Suffice  it  to  quote  one  neat  epigram,  as 
much  for  its  fulfilment  of  the  just  re((uirements  of  epigrammatic 
poetry,  as  for  the  sound  sense  which  it  brings  to  bear  im  the 
vexed  question  of  *  Private  *  v,  '  Public  Education/  It  is  on  the 
thesis  of  Martial's  familiar  pentameter: — 

*  Foteris  tutiur  ewui  domi.' 

*  Bom  mater  motoit  virgie  ne  verbcra  hedant, 
Ipsa  doiai  puonuu  scrrat,  et  ipsa  docot. 
Ipsa  doce  puerum,  mater  tarn  blanduht,  \iom\i 
Tvlm  ut  esae  domi,  »Udttt»  ei  ease  foriv.' 

Whether  the  amusement  of  turning  neat  Ladn  epigrams  is 
likely  to  decline  in  the  favour  of  educated  Englishmen  must 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  spirit  in  which  our  public 
schools  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  recent  Blue  Books. 
If  the  time  spent  on  composition,  particularly  composition  in 
verse,  is  at  all  seriously  curtailed,  it  can  hardly  be  that  the  next 
generation  will  find  such  charm  in  clothing  witty  thoughts  in 
equivalent  Latin  as  our  scholars  up  to  this  date  have  derived 
from  the  occupation.     How  many  a  drawer  in  a  scholar's  escri- 
toire contains,  if  we  might  rifle  it,  buried  treasure  of  this  kind, 
thrown  off,  perhaps,  in  lightness  of  mood,  passed  about  to  a  frieml 
or  two,  and  then  laid  by  and  forgotten.     It  is  the  peculiarity  of 
these  *  jeux  d'esprit  *  that  they  often  discover  a  vein  of  wit  in 
men  whom  the  world  knew  as  learned  thinkers,  and  nothing 
beside;   and  that  their  casual  preservation  occasionally  ser\'e8 
some  historical  or  archaiological  purpose.     Little  in  form,  slight 
in  the  time  and  pains  they  have  cost,  they  are  ofttimcs  little 
prized  by  their  authors.     Many  of  them  float  awhile  on  the  lips 
of  the  few  that  can   enjoy  them,  and  then  slip  clean  out  of 
memory,  because  there  is  no  observant  scribe  to  '  Boswellize  the 
talk'  of  such  as  utter  them.     It  is  a  pity  that  these  arc  not  more 
carefully  caught  up,  as  they  drop,  and  communicated  on  Hiv 
wpur  of  the  moment  to  *  Notes  and  Queries,'  where,  at  least,  tliey 
would  attain  a  longer  and  larger  fame  than  their  careless  and 
indifferent  progenitors  have  cnrcd  to  secure  for  tliem.     One  of 
dwae  foundlings  came  ucriws  us  tlu;  otlier  day :  an  epigrnui  by 
'Aoonymus,*  on  a  clergyman  who  pi-eached  Archdeacon  llano's 
t  jnstead  of  trusting  to  his  own  manufactures.     It  runs 

'  Ne  Itpores  vondas  alienos :  pi-omo  leport'ut 
Nativun:  molior  nyllaba  Innga  bnivi.' 

«t  and  happy,  that  it  may  suffice  t;^)  y^^^^*^^  ^'^^  "^^ 
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there   is    no    Ibar   lest    this  talent    should   became 


yet  tit   least, 
extxucU 

Somettiiiig  remiLijis  to  be  said  of  Eagllsh  epigrams,  for  our 
poets  have  mostly  done  a  Utile  in  this  line,  though  few  of  them 
a&ve  cared  to  found  on  such  light  liasis  thpir  ehiof  title  to  fame. 
The  nunil>er  of  epigram s-^good,  had,  mul  indiTtrcnt — in  our 
Languogt;  is  probably  immense  ;  the  talc  of  tbose  which  have  the 
necessary  characteristics  of  the  epigram-proper  mij^ht  be  easily 
counted.  A  great  number  err  in  point  of  impurityj  inuendo, 
and  pcrsunality.  Many  collections,  professing  to  eliminato  all 
such  as  are  [ikely  to  offend,  contain  nevertheless  page  after  page 
which  must  exclude  such  volumes  from  tlie  drawing-room  table 
and  the  reach  of  the  youn*:;.  Freer  from  this  fault  than  its  pre- 
decessors is  the  collection  of  epigrams  in  'Elegant  EitiBCts;' 
nor  can  any  blame  on  tliis  score  attach  to  Mr.  Hotjth's  '  Epigrams 
Ancient  land  Modem,*  published  in  1863.  The  fault  of  this  last 
volume  is  that  little  pains  hjive  been  taken  to  trace  epigrams 
home  to  their  authors,  or  to  classify  them  on  any  chronological 
principle  that  would  assist  a  history  of  epigrams.  Hence,  a  work 
which  might  have  been  made  useful  as  well  as  entertaining,  has 
earned  little  or  no  title  to  the  former  epithet;  while  there  may 
also  be  a  question  as  to  the  judgment  witii  which  selections  have 
been  made.  A  number  of  ephemeral  lampiions  from  *  Punch* 
have  found  admission,  while  many  rcallv  good  epigrams,  interest- 
ing from  the  independent  connection  of  thfir  iiuthors  with 
English  literature  ami  its  historVj  are  entirely  absent.  Thug  of 
one  of  i»ur  earliest  epigrammatists  (1612),  Sir  John  Harrington, 
We  find  but  one  epigmm  citeil,  and  that  one  neither  so  good,  nor  so 
calculated  to  enhnnce  his  fnine^  as  the  three  which  wc  subjoin. 
The  lirst  *  against  writers  that  carp  at  other  men's  books' : — 

*  The  reodtirg  and  the  hc!arors  Itko  my  b<tolu, 
Bat  yet  hoiuo  wiitci-s  caouot  tUem  digest : 
Yet  what  t*i"fi  f,  for  whtu  I  jiinke  a  foost, 
1  would  my  gueats  should  pruise  it,  not  my  cookB,' 

is  not  so  familiar  as  the  other  two,  which  are  well  known  in 
themselves,  though  seldom  tacked  to  their  author  :— 

On  Treaacit, 

'  Treason  doth  never  prosper.     Wliat's  the  renfion  ? 
For,  if  it  proipura,  i^odq  daro  uall  it  treason.' 

On  Ftrrium. 

'  Fortimii,  thoy  say,  doth  give  too  much  to  muny ; 
But  yc-t  alio  uevor  gavu  enoii^  to  auy,' 

on 
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an    amplification,    of    course,    of    the    Latin    line,    '  Fortuna 
mnltis,*  Sac. 

We  miss,  too,  in  Booth's  monumental  section,  Herrick's  pretty 
epitaph  *  On  a  child  that  died,'  so  simple,  so  tonchingly  sweet, 
that  no  collectioD  should  be  withoat  it;  and  this  lack  is  ill-com- 
pensated by  his  satirical  epigram  about  *  Gout  in  the  Hand,' 
a  hit  without  mercy  at  the  avarice  of  one  Urbes,  a  miser.  Again, 
no  later  epigrammatist  so  well  understood  what  an  epigram 
should  be  as  rare  Ben  Jonson :  none  was  more  imbued  with 
Greek  taste  and  scholarship.  He  strays,  indeed,  far  wide  of  his 
principles  in  several  scurrilous  and  several  unpresentable  epi- 
grams, yet  he  may  be  pardoned  these  for  the  sake  of  several 
epitaphs,  which  it  may  be  doubted  if  English  writer  has  ever 
surpassed.  We  marvel  that  but  three  of  Jonson*s  epigrams  are 
cited  by  Booth :  one,  of  course,  the  famous  epitaph  on  '  Sydney's 
sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; '  while  the  other  two  fall  beneath 
numberless  specimens  which  might  have  been  adduced.  Why 
did  he  omit  the  beautiful  lines  on  Elizabeth  L,  H.  (cxxiv.) — 

'  Wouldst  thou  hear  what  man  can  say. 
In  a  little,'  &c. 

Or  those  *  on  a  child  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chapel,'  beginning 

{cxx.y~ 

*  Weep  wiih  me  all  ye  that  read, 
This  little  story,'  &o. 

Or,  better  even  than  these,  his  lament  over  his  first  daughter  : — • 

'  Here  Hes  to  each  her  parents  ruth 
Mary  the  daughter  of  their  youth. 
But  all  Heaven's  gifts  being  Heaven's  doe, 
It  makes  her  father  less  to  rue. 
At  six  months*  aid  she  parted  hence 
With  safety  of  her  innocence. 
Whose  soul  Heaven's  queen,  whose  name  she  bearSj 
lu  comfort  of  her  mother's  tears, 
Hath  placed  among  her  vii^in  train. 
Where,  while  ihat  severed  dotii  remain. 
This  grave  partakes  the  fledbly  tnrth. 
Which  cover  lightly,  gentle  earth.' 

These  are  classically  pure,  and  of  true  epigrammatic  calibr^i 
But  to  edit  a  really  standard  book  of  English  epigrams  is  a  task 
demanding  greater  diligence,  research,  and  discrimination  than 
as  yet  have  been  applied  to  it  There  is  no  one  but  has  some 
half  dozen  pet  epigrams  ready  to  his  tongue  ;  but  how  few  have 
any  idea  of  the  authorship  of  those  which  tlwy  quote.  ^  It  would 
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tnhaiKc  the  interest  fett  in  this  style  of  iom[)osilion,  if  readers 
rould  pick  up^  with  the  words^  a  little  of  thpir  history,  tract'  each 
epigram  to  its  proper  peiioti,  and  gather  from  each  some  casunl 
turn  of  thought  oi'  speeih  tliat  mJiflit  collaterally  illustrate  other 
works  of  the  author.  The  field  of  English  epigrams  is  not  too 
poor  to  claim  this  toil  and  pains.  Among  its  cultivators  have 
been  Cowley,  Waller,  Dr^dcn,  Po|,>e,  Addison,  Churchill;,  Prior, 
Conpreve,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith;  whilst  in  our  own  times 
Hood  am!  Hook,  with  the  Smiths,  Horace  and  James,  have  not 
disdained  to  liestow  tlieir  wits  upon  the  epigram.  The  fun  of 
these  latter  is  peculiarly  their  own,  not  bitter  or  acrimonious, 
but  full  of  genial,  sparkling  playfulness.  Of  the  former  names 
some  have  preterred  the  fireek,  some  the  Latin  model.  Some 
have  cultivated  bothj  or  judieiouslj'  blended  the  one  with  the 
other.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  the  poet,  the  more 
marked  is  his  addiction  to  the  Greek  pattern;  while  the  coarser 
stylo,  more  afcin  to  the  Latin,  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  off-hand 
wit  of  the  mere  man  of  pleasure,  who  wrote  because  it  was  the 
fashion,  and  because  he  had  a  gift,,  if  indeed  that  be  a  glA, 
which  <^onfer5  the  power  of  being  pci^onal,  or  severe,  in  as  large, 
if  not  larg^cr  measure  than  brilliant  and  terse-  Thus  we  seem  to 
observe  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  type  in  Dryden^s  pane- 
gyrical epigram  on  Milton,  beginning' — 

'  ThrcG  poets  iu  three  diHtmii  ages  bcun^'  &c,, 

and  in  Pope's  epitaph  on  Gay,  though  that  is  too  long  by  hal^ 
and  does  not  so  much  recall  the  half-joking,  half-melancholy 
inscriptions  on  some  Greek  sepulchres,  as  Gay's  own  on  him- 
self:— 

'^Lifu  IB  a  jiiKt,  oud  all  tluiigs  tihow  it : 
I  thought  w>  oiiue,  hut  uow  I  know  iL* 

The  famous  distich  of  Pope  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  one  of  the 
giandest  we  know,  but  is  scarcely  referable  to  any  original  :— 

'  Natiiru  aud  Nutin-u's  laws  lay  hid  in  night : 
God  Boid,  lei  Nen-ton  bo,  aud  all  was  Light  I ' 

Several  choice  epigrams  by  lesser  hands  occur  to  us,  in  which 
tliere  is  more  of  the  Greek  tone  than  the  Latin.  For  instance, 
take  this  of  Dr.  Vuung,  Greek  in  principle  and  point : — 

'  Ah  ill  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  h  whet, 
St)  wit  ia  by  palitaaesB  sharpest  set 
Their  want  tif  edgo  from  theii-  offence  is  seen. 
Both  pain  us  lefl£t  when  eii^uisittly  kecn.^ 
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Or  this  happy  description  of  'Modesty,*  by  Aaron  HIU — 

<  Afi  lamps  bam  silent  with  nnconscious  light, 
So  modest  ease  in  beauty  shines  most  bright. 
Unaiming  charms  with  edge  resistless  &11, 
And  she  who  means  no  mischief  does  it  all.' 

The  same  writer  deserves  the  credit  of  the  words,  if  not  of  the 
philosophy,  of  the  following  :— 

'  Tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle, 

And  it  stings  yon  for  yonr  pains : 
Grasp  it  as  a  man  of  mettle. 

And  it  soft  as  silk  lemains. 
'Tis  the  same  with  common  natnres ; 

Use  them  kindly :  they  rebel : 
But  be  rough  as  nntmeg-graters. 

And  the  rognes  will  use  you  well.' 

Prior,  indeed,  was  at  home  in  botib  veins ;  but  he  Is  better  to 
our  mind  when  writing  in  a  Lady's  Milton — 

•  With  virtue  such  as  yours  had  Eve  been  arm'd. 
In  vain  the  fruit  had  blushed,  the  serpent  charmed. 
Nor  had  our  bliss  by  penitence  been  bonght. 
Nor  had  frail  Adam  fall'n,  nor  Milton  wrote,' 

than  when  he  strings  together  bantering  lines  on  the  actual  age 
of  Phillis ;  or  versifies  the  misadventures  of  the  glass  eye,  which 
Baron  Le  Cras  was  disgusted  at  discovering  among  the  charms 
of  his  mistress.  Prior,  by  the  way,  was  most  diligent  in  ran- 
sacking Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English  store-houses  to  come 
by  his  epigrams.  His  famous  *  Debt  Discharged  '  ('  To  John  I 
owe  gjeat  obligation,'  &c.),  is  from  Martial,  v.  52,  while  his 
epitaph  for  himself — 

'  Gentlemen,  here  by  yoor  leave 
Lie  the  bones  of  Matthew  Prior, 
A  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve  ; 

Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher  ?  * 

is  but  an  expert  adaptation  of  a  much  older  one  by  John 
Carnegie,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Singer  in  *  Notes  and  Queries,* 
1st  Ser.,  vol.  i.,  p.  482 : — 

*  Johnnie  Carnegie  lais  heer 
Descendit  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
Gif  ony  can  gang  hiefaer 
I'so  willing  gie  him  leve.* 

The  best  epigrams  of  Horace  Walpole  and  of  Lord  Lyttloton 
are  as  much  more  akin  to  the  Greek  than  the  Latin,  as  ikey  are 
in  courtly  point  and  finish  to  the  coarser  jeux  d'es^'eU,  qI^xO^Sx. 
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and  liis  scliOoL  How  nent  ja  that  of  Walpolo  to  Mndntne  dp 
Damas  Jearmng  English — 

■  *  Though  British  occentB  your  attention  fire, 
You  ctumat  leum  so  fust  as  wo  admire, 
ScholftTS  libo  you  bat  slowly  fraii  improTe, 
For  who  would  teach  you  Lut  the  verb  "  I  Iotc."  * 

'  There  are  one  or  two  epigrams  nC  the  truest  rlii^  anrl  metal  for 
which  vffc  should  be  g-Iarl  to  find  owners.  Who  wrote,  lor  in- 
stance, this? — 

'  Tlie  4.1iiuuoud  and  tho  fuby'ti  blftSCi? 

Dis]^iutG«i  thb  palm  with  BeautyV  qneen. 
Not  beauty's  qu^cen  cumuumdH  such  praiee. 

Devoid  of  bwiuty,  if  sho'w  e«*u. 
But  the  soft  tcftT  in  pity's  eye 

Outshines  tho  dituiiond'H  brightest  beams, 
Bnt  the  sweet  blusb  of  modcBty 

Moi-6  boftntoous  than  the  ruliy  BtJonoB.' 

Or  this  still  more  graceful  inscription  oa  twJn-sistcrs  ? — 

'  Fair  nrnrhlo  tell  to  future  dflya 

That  here  two  virgin-sis tcra  lia^ 
Whose  life  employ'd  cAcli  tongue  in  pmae, 

Whoso  death  gave  tears  to  ev'ry  eye. 
Ill  statnrc,  b^Riity,  yoars  and  fame, 

Together  &&  they  grew,  thoy  shone  : 
go  much  alike,  aa  miieh  the  same, 

That  death  miHtcok  them  huth  for  ouo,' 

Or,  a^ain,  the  epigram  nn  the  'Slafft  of  Life,*  beginning:  'Our 
life's  a  journey  in  a  winter's  day,'  a  garbled  and  maimed  version 
of  whicli  Mr.  Booth  has  given  as  estracted  from  a  '  Week  »t  the 
Land's  End,'  though  from  the  nppparance  of  the  original  in  the- 
*  Festoon,' which  was  published  m  1760,  We  cannot  think  thai 
he  has  done  nnuch  to  trace  it  to  its  source. 

it  is,  however,  in  humorous  and  sntirical  epigrams  that  the 
greatest  diifeience  of  taste  occurs.  Here  espetially  those  epi' 
^aniDiatists  bavc  done  best,  wlio  have  at  least  kept  tlie  Greek 
model  in  mind,  while  those  who  bavc  implicitly  folhiwed  Martial 
have  been  most  apt  to  substitute  ill-nature  for  wit.  What  but 
a  gloomy  misanthropy  could  hove  produced  this  cynical  snarl  of 
La  Monnoye— 

'■  Tho  world  of  fools  has  sach  a  Btoie, 

That  he;,  who  WDuld  not  soo  nn  aes, 
Must  bide  at  home  and  bolt  his  dooT^ 

And  break  his  looking-gloBB.' 

U^h   he  may   smile  faintly  on  the  first  specimen 
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which  he  hears,  does  not  tire  at  a  repetition,  'usque  ad  nauseam,' 
of  this  sort  of  epigram  ? — 

'  To  wonder  now  at  Balaam's  ass  is  weak. 
Is  there  a  day  that  asses  do  not  speak  ?  *  ] 

On  Michaslmcu  Day. 

'  Five  thousand  geese  this  day  are  doom'd  to  die. 
What  dreadful  havoc  'mongst  society ! ' 

On  a  pale  Lady. 

*  Whence  comes  it  that,  in  Clara's  face 
The  lily  only  has  a  place  ? 
Is  it  that  the  absent  rose 
Is  gone  to  paint  her  husband's  nose  ?  * 

In  truth,  if  an  association  were  to  be  formed  for  the  collection  of 
true  and  proper  epigrams,  its  first  step  would  be  to  discard  all 
such  as  rely  for  their  success  on  the  vulgar  but  favourite  habit  of 
calling  names ;  on  assailing  personal  blemishes  and  defects ; 
and  on  causing  needless  offence  to  estimable  individuals,  out  of 
bilious  acerbity  towards  the  world  at  large.  Thus  would  be  sent 
adrift  a  shoal  of  ill-bred  rudenesses,  launched  at  a  man's  country 
or  profession,  c.y. — 

'  Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  changed  his  doom : 
Not  forced  to  wander,  bat  confined  at  home;' 
or, 

'  God  works  a  wonder  now  and  then : 
Hero  lies  a  lawyer  and  an  honest  man.* 

Thus,  too,  should  we  be  spared  the  disgust  of  meeting  with 
rhyming  insults  upon  private  individuals,  levelled  at  them  for 
some  secret  grudge.  One  cannot  illustrate  this  abuse  of  the 
epigram  more  forcibly  (than  by  quoting  one  which  Mr.  Booth 
has,  with  questionable  taste,  printed  in  bis  volume : — 

To  Lady  M ,  on  the  DeaOi  of  a  Favourite  Pig. 

'  O  dry  that  tear  so  round  and  big, 

Nor  waste  in  sighs  your  precious  wind. 
Death  only  takes  a  single  pig. 
Your  lord,  and  son,  remain  behind.' 

Not  that  we  advocate  the  exclusion  of  lively  and  good  humoured 
hits  at  the  characteristic  foibles  of  either  sex.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  standard  epigram  to  quote, 
when  a  man  weds  for  money  : — 

'  When  Loveless  married  Lady  Jenny, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  ready  peiovy '. 
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'■  I  chciwi  lior/'  Rflid  lie,  '■  lilts  ihlil  pilrttG, 
Krrt  fdV  thf  fiisltion  hut  tlio  wmglit.  I '' * 


or  '  clifiptisr  and  vt»rw '  for  the  lady  who  lor  gohl  sells  Lersplf  to 
11  ricH  fool  :■■ — 

'  Luc^ia  thinks  bappjijuasdc[wiids  on  Btato', 
Sho  ^sor\M  an  idintt  but  ^e  cuts  oii  plab^,' 

Nor  Is  there  any  call  to  banisli  and  proscribe  Imrml^sg  comraoh-^ 
places  touching  aflectatinn,  prutiery,  or  IHrtations  in  the  iwie  sex: 
or  jcalousv,  selfishness,  and,  love  of  iiionev  in  the  other,  PIpji- 
santriefi  aimed  at  a  man's  torpnreal  bulk  (such  as  that  apropos  of 
the  gentlfma.iv  of  a  pre-Bp,ntins:iQn  EPra»  who  must  liave  bee-n 
•money  in  pocket'  to  anv  bodv  of  street-commissioners),  arr 
offensive  to  none,  and  would  provoke  as  henrtv  a  lau^h  from 
their  subjert,  as  from  indifferent  persons  :— 

'  When  Tadlcie  wirlkfl  the  Ftreets,  the  paTiours  eiy, 
"  Gorl  blcsH  yoii,  Sir  I  "  and  lay  their  ramnierH  by,' 

Indeed,  it  must  be  a  pecviUarly  toucliy  individual  wlio  objects 
to  a  little  harmless  raillery,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  anent  his 
PickAvickian  figure,  or  bis  beard  and  moustache,  Hut  ndmitting 
thus  much,  we  still  think  it  hip-h  time  tliat  Kng^Iish  rpi(jram- 
matistj  should  explode  some  of  the  superstitious  axioms,  wbirli 
in  time  past  their  fraternity  deemed  matters  of  faitb.  Their 
predecessors  seem  to  have  t-uuiposed  their 'jcux  d'esprit '  In  the 
firm  belief  that  all  men  were  liars  and  knaves,  and  no  woman 
virtuous.  Eliminate  all  these  atitiqunted  crDtehets,  and  the  epi- 
g'rams  that  perpetuate  them;  retain  a  score  or  so  of  the  best 
epigrams  on  bad  poet5  and  i|unc'k-tloctors,  ami  semi  the  reat 
a-paeking:;  make  evil-spcafcing',  King,  and  slanderlnKi  in  epi- 
tyrammatic  couplets,  penal  ;  niul  it  strikes  us  that  the  cream  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  which  will  remain,  may  be  contained  in  a 
moderate  sized  and  pleasant  volume.  And,  as  regards  future 
suppiv,  it  might  be  well  if  none  were  suficred  to  epigrammatixe, 
but  such  as  were  of  ascertained  good-digestions,  and  such  as  had 
no  n<^d  to  look  to  patrons  for  a  dinner.  Cviurisin  and  servility 
would  then  alike  ilisnppear,  aud  we  should  assimilate  more,,  in 
these  offering's  to  the  Muse,  to  the  sunny  lig^bt-henrtedness  of  the 
Greek  original.  We  should  unlearn,  as  a  nation,  the  habit  of 
sharpening  our  wit  on  the  misfortunes  of  om  fellow-crentures; 
and,  even  in  this  Httlc  matter,  aim  at  nearer  conformity  to  our 
perfect  Pattern.  If  the  Jaw  of  love  is  to  pervade  tlie  heart,  the 
}»n  and  tonjjue  must  not  lend  themselves  to  spleen  and  annoy- 
ance. To  till*  end  it  is  desirable  dmt  that,  wLich  was  not  a 
j)rimary  or  essential  elem<^nt  ia  the  epigram,  its  sh'iif/^  should  l«* 
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remitted  to  its  original  insignificance.  '  Point/  *  honey/  '  bre- 
vity/ should  be  insisted  on,  as  immutable  requisites.  Wit, 
however  lively  and  impatient  of  restraint,  should  be  accom- 
modated to  the  Greek,  rather  than  to  the  Latin  pattern.  Thus 
constructed,  the  epigram  might  become  the  favourite  resource  of 
refinement  as  well  as  wit ;  the  toy  of  learned  leisure,  and  not  the 
shaft  of  busy  and  stinted  satire.  Thus,  in  fine,  would  it  keep 
clear  of  the  ban,  under  which  one  of  our  greatest  poets  justly 
places  all  verse,  that  is  not  in  the  interest  of  general  kindliness 
and  benevolence. 

*  Caused  be  the  verse,  how  well  soever  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe ; 
Give  virtue  scandal ;  innocence  a  feai' ; 
Or  from  the  soft-^yod  vii^n  Bteal  a  tear.* 


Art.  IX. — I.  Letter  from  Mr,  Cobden  to  Mr.  ScoveU.     August, 
1862. 

2.  Letter  from  Mr.  Bright  to  Mr.  Horace  Greeltty.     October, 
1864. 

3.  Ute    Confederate   Secession,      By   the   Marquis  of  Lothian. 
London,  1864. 

IT  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  recently  a  perceptible 
relaxation  of  the  interest  with  which  our  countrymen  at 
first  watched  the  vicissitudes  of  the  American  war.  The 
change  must  seem  lioartless  to  the  actors  in  it,  whose  fate  is 
staked  upon  the  issue ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The 
conflict  burst  upon  the  world  sp  suddenly,  and  in  spite  of  many 
premonitory  symptoms  it  was  so  little  expected,  that  it  was  at 
first  an  absorbing  topic  even  to  those  who  were  not  interested 
in  it  by  any  selfish  considerations.  The  collapse  of  the  great 
experiment  of  democracy,  the  sudden  transition  from  unbroken 
peace  to  ferocious  war  on  the  part  of  a  people  whose  devotion 
to  mere  gain  was  thought  to  be  engrossing,  ihe  gigantic  scale  of 
the  operations,  and  the  splendid  heroism  for  which,  on  one  side 
at  least,  they  gave  the  opportunity,  all  combined  to  exercise  a 
fascination  over  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  never  probably 
exercised  before  by  any  events  in  which  they  were  not  nationally 
engaged,  English  feeling  naturally  takes  the  weaker  side  ;  and 
where  the  weaker  side  is  adorned  by  characters  of  the  grandeur 
of  'Stonewall*  Jackson  and  Lee,  the  sympathy  which  follows 
its  course  warms  into  enthusiasm.  Something  too  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  transparent  hollowness  of  the  pretences  put  forth 
by  the  North,  mixed  itself  with  the  admitatVou  ^CiEfflX.  Ntwi  v 


by  the  gallantry  of  their  opponents.  Tlicre  Wfts  something 
revolting  in  the  sudden  horror  of  rebellion  developed  in  a  nation 
which  was  itself  born  of  that  which  it  denounced,  and  which  still 
retaineil  nnd  reverenced  some  of  the  actors  in  the  successful  revo- 
lution to  which  its  origin  was  due.  They  had  so  stoutiv  asserted 
the  right  of  all  men  to  choose  tlicir  own  form  of  government, 
both  in  their  own  formal  public  documents  and  in  the  spoecheg 
of  their  public  men,  they  had  always  been  so  prompt  to  recognise 
successful  revolts  in  other  countries,  that  the  phenomenon  of  n 
legitimist  democracy,  prepared  to  fight  for  the  divine  right  of 
mob?  to  govern  wrong,  excited  at  once  the  noger  and  the  derision 
of  the  nation  that  in  a  former  generation  had  sulfered  from  the 
prevalence  of  exactly  the  opposite  principles  among  them.  All 
these  causes  combined  to  malie  the  American  war  a  subject  of 
absorbing  interest  during  the  first  three  campaigns. 

Then  feelings  of  a  more  selfish  kind  operated  in  the  same 
direction.  At  first  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  we  our- 
selves should  not  became  principals  in  the  war*  The  notorious 
invalidity  of  the  blockade,  and  the  arrogant  tune  in  which  the 
Federals  seemed  inclined  to  interpret  thr  rights  of  belligerents, 
threatened  at  one  time  to  involve  us  in  it  whether  wc  would  or  no. 
It  was  at  tliat  prricid  a  matter  of  stime  cuntrovorsy  whether  the 
absolute  inaction  that  we  have  in  the  sequel  observed  would  he 
tbe  wisest  policy  to  follow^  There  were  many  political  codsidera- 
tions  of  some  weight  to  sanction  the  course  suggested  by  sym" 
pathy  for  Southern  bravery,  and  bon'or  at  the  interminable 
butchery  that  was  being  undertaken  by  the  Federals.  The 
sufferings  of  nur  oiivn  operatives  in  Lancashire,  the  disturbance 
iif  commerce  that  was  thrcatenetl  by  a  war  so  costly  and  so 
de&ulating,  the  advantages  that  migiit  be  anticipated  from  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Soutb^  and  the  probability  that  the  mere 
pros],>ect  of  European  interference  would  suffice  to  compel  a 
peace,  all  pleaded  for  some  bolder  course  than  mere  neutrality. 
The  personal  opinions,  hoivever,  of  some  statesmen  who  were 
prominent  in  both  the  great  parties  in  parliament  inclined  the 
balance  against  any  active  measures.  At  that  time  English 
feelings  were  so  strongly  moved^  that  if  a  Minister  had  resolveil 
on  interference  he  would  probably  have  been  sapported ;  and 
the  consciousness  that  tlie  stream  of  events,  so  capricious  in  its 
course,  might  at  any  moment  draw  England  into  the  struggle, 
heightened  tJie  intense  anxiety  with  which  each  successive 
military  movement  was  followed. 

Now   many  of  these    causes    have    disappeared,   or  act   with 
diminished  power.     The  startling  novelty  of  the  war  has  worn 
27ie  hopes  of  its  early  termination,  under  the  influence  of 
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frequent  disappoiDtment,  are  fading  away.  The  probability  that 
KnglT**^  win  be  engaged  in  it  under  any  circumstances  has 
oeMad.  Opinion  in  favour  of  action  on  the  part  of  this  country 
wu  nerer  strong  enough  to  hare  forced  an  nnwilling  Minister  to 
imdCTtake  it ;  and  now  that  the  country  is  pledged  to  an  opposite 
policy,  tibe  prevalent  opinion,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  unquestion- 
ably in  favour  of  a  rigid  neutrality.  Whether  this  course  has 
been  determined  by  wise  self-restraint  or  by  timidity  under  the 
mask  of  wisdom,  it  will  be  for  time  to  show.  The  Federal 
Government,  convinced  at  last  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  it 
has  in  hand,  will  probably  for  the  present  shrink  from  adding 
to  it  the  dangers  of  a  conflict  with  any  of  the  maritime  powers. 
And  without  calling  in  aid  any  other  explanation,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  war  has  lasted  so  long,  and  that  all  the  various 
fanat  of  heroism  and  of  suffering  which  the  word  represents 
have  become  familiar  to  us  as  household  words,  necessarily 
reduces  the  tension  of  the  emotion  with  which  wc  listened  to 
such  strange  and  harrowing  tales  at  first. 

But  though  the  interest  has  slightly  slackened,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  judgment  formed  upon  the  war  and  its  causes  is 
materially  changed.  The  mass  of  educated  men  in  England 
retain  the  sympathy  for  the  South  which  they  have  nourished 
ever  since  the  conflict  assumed  a  decided  shape.  There  are, 
indeed,  philanthropists  in  England  wlio  still  imagine  that  the 
war  is  a  crusade  upon  the  one  side  against  slavery,  and  on  the 
other  a  struggle  for  its  maintenance  ;  but  their  number  is  scanty 
and  their  authority  insignificant.  There  are  agitators,  too,  men 
of  a  di&rent  stamp,  who  never  lifted  up  their  hand  against 
slavery  while  the  North  protected  it,  but  who  now  turn  the 
honest  &naticism  of  the  abolitionist  to  the  profit  of  a  demo- 
cratic agitation.  It  is  a  very  idle  task  to  attempt  to  convince 
such  men  that  the  North  are  not  fighting  against  slavery,  and 
that  if  slavery  should  suddenly  cease  to  exist,  the  South  would 
not  lay  down  its  arms.  But  lest  the  mere  iteration  of  refuted 
fallacies  should  be  taken  for  proofs,  and  the  silence  of  weariness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  frequently  refuted  them  should  be 
conitnwd  as  acquiescence,  we  will  reprint  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  whose  authority  as  to  the  motives  upon  which  the  war 
is  being  waged  is  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  obtained,  and 
whose  language  is  not  ambiguous.  The  following  appeared  in 
the  early  part  of  this  last  December  in  the  *  New  York  Times,* 
the  recognised  organ  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  government,  and  con- 
ducted by  a  politician  who  was  the  chief  manager  of  the  recent 
election  upon  his  side : — 

'There  iaapreralent  opinion  heT6inthQlloi:tia)^bB.\.\^S&%:^E^a>%^^^ 
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s[a,VGry.  It  is  erroneoiiB,  Tliough  a  pwu;iion  fiir  Rlavpry  is  tho  immo- 
iliatfl  canfiB  of  tho  WBV.  it  iiac^f-  not  now  fiiiRtftin  tlie  vrar.  The  South 
would  liuy  trhnin>]t  to-moiTow,  if  it  l'ouIJ,  by  ii  complete  enci-ifice  of 
Blftvei'y.  It  wonltl  uiit  n(*w  yit'M,  thrmgh  it  toiiM  take  a  bond  of  fate 
that  by  yit'liiiu^  it  wmiM  mvo  shivery.  What  Jeff.  Davis  told  Colonel 
JaqueP  in  liiB  t-ouMcntial  inteiview  is  jicrfoctly  true,  that  alavcry  had 
now  nothing  to  do  witli  tho  wai",  and  that  tlio  unly  qiTeetion  now 
involved  is  tJio  ijuestion  of  Soutliorn  iadcpendeuee,  that  is  to  say,  the 
independeiico  of  tho  Confederacy.  Thoro  Bccins  to  bo  siibs'UiutiHl 
figrfjemept,  hoHi  by  Jeft".  Davifl  and  his  opponents  of  ovei-y  shadot  that 
the  xde  ohjWt  of  tJtf  ^mlJi  w  (o  rhfJicak,  mid  /(»■  «Tr  entahh'sh^  State 
independence  and  wvereigiitu.  It  ja  prccifitdy  that  for  which  the  South 
ia  fighting— eitaclly  the  cimTerao  of  this  nationnl  princiido  for  which 
tlio  North  is  itghtiug,  We  can  tell  the  South,  in  nil  Bincerity,  that 
the  Northern  pe<i|'l(i  vnH  (mny  thin  war  to  uny  extremity,  rather 
than  let  the  nfltioiiiility  be  broken.  This  is  the  unnlteivLhle  dc'tcrmi- 
iintiou  of  nine-teutlis  of  tho  Northoni  people,  whether  Kupportcsrs  or 
opponents  «tf  Presidont  Lincolna  adiiiLniRtmtioii.  Tht-y  know  that, 
sooner  or  later,  they  will  brciilc  doivii  tho  fighting  power  of  tho  South. 
They  know,  too,  that  thfy  cnn  iifterwards  maintjiin  the  national 
anthoi'ity  over  tlio  S«mth,  if  not  ^rith  Southcim  acquiescence,  on  a 
hB&n  of  nnjliiiil  ivapoct,  and  [:;ood  \villt  Jind  civil  eqUfiHty,  then  hy 
throwing  oiiien  nil  tho  hinds  of  tho  cnontios  of  the  GoverQuient  to  tlie 
permanent  posstseion  of  every  actuitl  settlor  from  whatever  qimrter  of 
the  world,  atid  the  rcjfcopling  of  the  South  by  a  loyal  population.  Wo 
are  not  willing  to  bcliuve  tliat  tho  inndjK^KS  of  the  South  will  I>o  so 
]>roloiige(l  as  to  di-ive  the  Govcmnient  to  that  resort.  But  that  rtsort 
will  ba  used,  itml  evcu  aHwrji  sli-mer  *foty  if  netjd  bo,  sooner  than  let  the 
tuition  be  divided  and  destroyed.' 

Here  is  anothpr  pnssage  from  the  '  iSew  \  ork  Times '  of  last 
montli^  as  distinrlly  worded  as  tlio  last: — = 

'Tlio  North,  thoufih  it  may  destroy  slavery  in  waging  war.  does  not 
wage  wni'  to  destroy  Khivery,  'Hiere  is  nothing  about  slavery  that 
would  prevent  the  Noith  from  milking  peaHH  bi-raorrow.  if  it  fonld. 
It  in  quite  willing  l-o  leave  the  whole  difipoml  of  that  subject  to  future 
peac^efnt  and  eonstitutioiial  aetiini+  In  no  foilu  or  degree  is  tho 
ndhen-nco  of  the  Sonth  to  slarorj'  a  port  of  our  casm  hdli.' 

This  is  plain  speukiiij^  enougb.  The  North  is  fighting-  for  no 
sentimental  fauso— lor  no  victory  ol*  a  'higher  civilization,*  It 
is  fighting  for  a  vrry  iiiicient.  nud  vulgfnr  object  of  war — for  that 
which  Hiissin  has  secured  in  Poland — that  which  Austria  clings 
to  in  Venetia — thnt  ivlikh  Napilcon  soug-ht  in  Spain^  It  is  ft 
strug-jEle  for  empire,  conducted  witli  a  recklessiirss  of  human 
Hfn  which  may  have  been  paralleled  in  practlee,  but  has  never 
Ijoen  avowed  with  equal  crnicism.  If  any  shame  is  left  in  th<? 
Americana,  the  first  revision  thev  will  malve  in  their  constitution 
^  will 
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will  be  to  rt'pudiatij  tiirtnally  the-  now  exploded  doc!trmL*  laid  dowl 
in  die  Declaration  of  Independence,  tliat  *  Governments  derivlj 
dieir  just  powers  from  tlie  consent  of  tbc  governed/ 

Tlio  point  of  view  from  wli'icli  the  Southerners  nnderto<jk  th 
War  cannot  be  more  clearly  or  vividly  stated  thtin  it  is  in  an  abU 
work  upon  Confederate  Secession,  which  has  recently  issued  froi 
ihe  pen  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  It  leaves  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the  process  by  wbieli  the  animosity 
Was  engendered  between  North  and  South,  which  ultimately  bore 
fruit  in  secession,  than  any  that  has  bi!^n  published  upon  this 
vexed  controversy.  Others  have  been  more  elabor;itely  lull;  hut 
lor  that  very  reason  hnve  been  le&s  iutelligiljle.  It  is  a  just  remark 
of  the  author  that-^  ^  ^^ 

'  Tho  ahundanco  ol'  proof  which  exists  on  ihis  eafajoct  has  doue  tb^H 
Southcnt  cause  more  hnmi  than  good ;  fur  its  advocates,  desirouti  of^^ 
leaving  nothing  unsaid  whieh  uiight  Btrengtheu  ILoir  eftso,  hfivo  laid  fJo 
much  stre^  wittm  what  Yirginia  t!aid  when  sho  joliiEitl  tho  Uniuu,  uud 
what  Kentucky  Htid  when  she  did  no,  irnd  upon  tho  wuy  in  which 
"WasIuBgton  and  Hamilton,  Madisou  find  Jeflfersou,  ex]iresse<l  them- 
Helves  about  it,  thut  they  havu  run  tlio  ri^  of  {intaugling  thoir  rightH 
ue  free  men  in  a  maze  of  technicalities.' 

The  truth  is  that  the  grievances  of  the  South  ag^ahiiit  the  North, 
like  the  grievances  of  all  people  who  iiltimatelv  quarrrl,  are  vcrv 
numerous,  -ind  differ  widely  in  valiLe.     Some  arc  clearly  only  tite 
ofTspritig  of  tliL'  bitterness  that  has  Ijceu  bred  by  cthei-s,     A  full^^ 
statement,    therefore,  of  all  the   gricf:^  a  Southc^mer  is  ready  t|^| 
enumerate  atrainst   the   North,   only    tends  to   wealien  his  casp^^ 
The  complaints  that    arc  obviously  hollow  have    the    ellt?ct    of 
throwing  dc^ubt  on  those  wliicli  are  intrinsically  sounds    Enoug-h, 
lunve%er,   remains,  after   all   deductions,   to  make  out  abundant 
grounds  for  a  divorce.     The   process  of  legislative  suction    by 
whicli  the  North   drained  her  partner's   lite-blood— the  steady, 
ruthless   use  of  a  congressional  majority   to  transfer   all  tiad 
all  manufacture,  all   guvernment  expenditure  to  the  North,  am 
tu  leave  to  the   South   nothing  but  the  privilege  of  paiping 
I'tionnous  proportion  of  the  taxes — ^are  eflccti^ely  depicted   in 
Lord  Lotliian''s  pages;  and  tliey  furnish  an  impressive  warning 
against  a  reliance  ujion  the  gentiosity  or  the  justice  of  a  pure 
dcmocraev,  which,  it  is  to  be  hojied,  will  not  Ikj  lost  on  trustfu 
spirits  on  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic.     It  would  be   ridiculous 
assert  that  slavery  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  conflict :  b 
it  is  still  more  absurd  to  assert  cither  that  it  is  now  the  object 
the  w  ar  on  either  side,  or  that  it  was  the  original  cause  of  quarrel. 
It  had  just  that  connection  with  the  disruption  that  the  last  drop 
has  with  the  overflowing  of  the  cup.     The  S^iMVVi  V-w^  wiSffs*.^ 
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many  iajustices  from  the  numerical  majority  of  the  North.  Whe 
tliev  sa;v  Mr.  Lincoln  electefl  up«n  tlie  try  of  Abf»litic>n,  and  saw 
tliat  ]it  touk  for  Kis  chief  adviser  Jifr,  Seward,  wha  had  jjiven  hi? 
approval  to  a  proposal  to  aballbL  without  compeumtion^  they 
tlioiight  that  this  time  they  would  not  wait  till  the  injustice  wu8 
carried  through  and  the  new  hostile  rule  was  riveted  firmly  on 
their  necks.  But  then,  ck-hidtKl  pcuple,  they  l>e!ifvetl,  with 
Franklin,  and  Hamilton  and  JeHerson,  niid  nil  the  Fathers  of  ibc 
Revolution,  'that  it  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  governments 
derive  their  just  power*  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.' 
f-  But  who  cares  now  for  the  cause  of  the  ivar?  Whiit  value  d 
the  Federals  themselves  set  upon  even  the  show  of  leffftlilv  in 
their  proceed  injjs?  They  tell  f<iref£jn  powers  tluitan  insurrection 
exists  in  certain  pfhftJons  of  the  United  States,  But  they  are 
themselves  on  the  point  of  inaugurating'  a  revolutionary  gDi'ern- 
ment  By  no  possible  construcdon  of  any  clause  in  the  constitUf. 
tion  can  a  President  be  chosen  by  only  a  fraction  of  the  States, 
And  yet  Mr,  Lincoln  is  abnot  to  take  ofhce  fur  ancjtber  term  ia 
virtue  of  an  election  in  which  nine  of  the  States  have  not  vot«d, 
or  been  invited  to  vote.  Still  more  flagrant  is  the  bt'^ch  of  the 
cunstitutian  which  the  President  elect  is  proposing  in  his  Con' 
gress  to  commit.  He  suggests  to  them  to  abolish  slavery  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution.  In  other  words,  he  proposed  Xa 
amend  the  constitution  without  even  consultitip;^  a  third  jmrt  of 
the  States.  It  is  obvious  that  discussions  turning-  on  presumed 
legality  are  out  of  place  in  criticising  a  government  like  this.  It 
is  a  revolutinnary  gnvernment,  bent  on  tlie  conquest  of  the 
Southern  States  as  an  end,  and  reckless  of  the  means  by  which. 
that  end  is  to  be  gained.  The  only  question  that  is  of  much 
interest  now  is,  whether  that  end  will  be  gained  ?  When  the 
death-feud  is  raging  between  two  communilics,  it  is  idle  lo 
enquire  how  it  began.  The  only  question  that  it  concerns  us  to 
solve  is,  how  will  it  end  ? 

There  has  been  no  more  curious  circumstance  incident  to  this 
war  than  the  utter  foUification  of  all  prophecies  that  have  been 
hazarded  concerning;  it.  The  first  point  upon-whirh  every  one 
was  agreed  was  that  the  Northerners  were  far  too  faithful  votaries 
of  the  dollar  ever  to  plunge  itttu  a  War  for  the  sake  of  territory. 
The  next  point  npou  which  opinion  was  equally  unanimous  was, 
that  the  very  moment  any  nrmcd  force  invaded  the  South  there 
would  be  a  universal  revolt  among  the  slaves.  Before  the  batdc 
of  BuUVrun  took  place,  the  general  idea  was  that  the  North 
would  not  have  much  difficuUy  in  overrunning  the  South;  but 
thai  its  difficulties  would  commence  with  the  restoration  of  n 
nominal  peace.     After  the  battle  of  BdlVrun  it  was  assumed 
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wUli  equal  baBtmess  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  find  Nwrthera 
troops  wlio  ivould  stand  fire,  or  Northern  generals  to  lead  tLem. 
Certain  ttisrujitiou  lias  been  prophesied  for  the  North  with  as 
much  confidence  as  ccilaio  starv'ation  for  the  South.  All  Pitt's 
belief  in  the*  omnipotence  of  finance  has  reappeaied  in  the  confi- 
dent predietiona  of  the  partisans  of  each  side,  that  its  antagonist 
must  give  way  under  the  baiilcruptcy  that  was  impending,  Tbe 
Americans  flatter  thcmscU'es  that  all  thesp  forecasts  have  proved 
false,  because  they  arc  a  peculiar  people,  whose  ways  are  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  experience  of  the  worn-out  Old  Workh  But 
the  truth  has  been  really  in  the  other  direction^  We  in  Eiu-ope 
have  misjudged  the  Americans  more  because  we  bate  assumed 
them  not  to  be  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  hare 
tried  to  construct  a  peculiar  philosophy  tor  their  special  behoof. 
If  we  had  judged  of  the  Conlederates.  as  we  should,  of  any  very 
gallant  Eurojiean  people — such  as  the  Swiss,  or  the  Scotch,  or 
the  Goths  of  Spain,  or  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus — we 
should  have  foreseen  a  resistance  scarcely  less  heroic  than  that 
whicli.  they  bave  actually  made.  If  we  bail  judged  of  the  North, 
as  of  a  European  mob,  without  capable  nders  to  guide  it,  we 
should  have  credited  it  with  most  of  the  qualities  it  has  dis- 
played—fortitude, determiiiatioTi,  blind  ^ferocity,  and  an  equal 
iuability  to  produce  statesmen  of  power  to  conduct  the  struggle 
with  success,  or  prudence  to  dose  it  without  dlshimour. 

Such  failures  arc  not  encouraging  to  further  attempts  at 
prophecy ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  they  arc  now  generally 
avoided  with  prudent  care.  The  utmost  that  any  observer  can 
Mtjcly  do  U  to  draw  conclusions  from  tht'  past  experience  of  the 
War  as  to  its  future  course.  Two  facts  stand  out  strongly  upon 
the  surface  of  the  various  operations  which  have  occupied  the 
last  three  years  and  ii  half,  One  of  them  is  that  the  Confederates 
arc  powerless  to  struggle  with  the  Federals  upon  the  water. 
Their  attempts  bo  form  a  navy,  renewed  again  and  again 
with  the  perseverance  of  Bruce's  spider,,  have  been  uniformly 
unfortunate.  No  ship  that  they  have  yet  constructed  either 
at  home  or  abroad  but  has  been  destined  to  an  early  and 
disastrous  fate.  The  attacks  of  the  gunboats  of  the  Federals 
upon  the  land  fortifications  of  their  antagonist^  have  met 
with  a  mote  chequered  success.  Oo  the  Mississippi  and  upon 
the  tributaries  of  that  river  they  have  scarcely  ever  failed. 
Upon  the  seaboard  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
the  Atlantic,  their  success  has  been  rarer^  and  as  yet  utterly  barren. 
The  other  fact  is  that  they  have  not  yet  contrived  to  maintain  a 
single  post  in  the  enemy's  country  at  a  distance  from  their  water- 
communications.      For  a  time   it  seemed   that   Sherman   had 
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acH^vefl  a  sptetiitid  exceptiun  \a  tKis  rale,  Atlnuta  was  a  real 
land  conquest,  gained  with  no  aid  from  slaelteritig  gunbuats  ^  but 
a  few  weeks  sbowi-d  tbat  the  rule  was  invariable,  am!  tbat  the 
apjiaicnt  exception  was  but  II  hollow  Jitnl  transitory  tnuniph.  The 
capture  of  Atlanta  had  been  due^  perhaps,  to  tht^  inopporttme 
caution  of  Johnston,  and  to  the  perilous  Fiudatity  which  the  neces- 
sities of  a  Presidential  contest  had  compelled  Sherman  to  usauoiir. 
But  the  tLTst  movement  of  bis  adversary  proved  it  to  be  au  un- 
tenable position ;  and  the  maftfeuvres  by  which  he  has  repaired 
his  error,  though  creditable  to  his.  militarv  talent,  liavc  brought 
no  advantage,  setting;  aside  mere  desolation,  to  his  cause,  which 
could  not  have  been  gained  by  naval  operations.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  it  may  ho  taken  as  establisbed  by  the 
experience  of  tlie  war,  that  the  Federals  cannot  effect  a 
lodg-ement  at  a  disLince  from  their  water-communications; 
and  that  those  communications  are  limited  tf>  the  sea,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  its  tributaries.  If  the  war  should  cnntinue  to  be 
waged  upon  its  pre-^ient  conditions,  and  this  rule  should  bold  giiod, 
the  limits  of  the  future  Confederacy  are  marked  (*ut  with  tolerable 
decision  by  the  hnnd  of  nature.  Tlie  natural  boundary  will  be 
the  rang:eof  mountains  which  extends  from  a  piint  nwir  Memphis 
tm  the  Mississippi  to  Harper's  F<?rry  on  the  Potomac,  and  which 
cuts  ofl"  between  itself  and  the  sea  the  larger  part  of  Virginia,  all 
the  Carolinas,  all  Gcnrg'ia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  except  n 
naiToiv  margin,  and  a  small  portion  of  Tennessee.  The  conquest 
of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  Is  probably  withia  the  power  <»f  the 
Fcdci-als  to  achieve,  if  they  eoneentrated  a  large  proportion  of 
their  force  upon  those  points.  But  if  they  are  once  brought  to 
consent  to  the  severance  of  the  other  fcHiuthem  States,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  make  any  *tTu*^le  for  doniinion  over  a 
population  that  is  bitterly  hostile  to  them,  escept  so  far  as  Is 
necessary  to  secure  the  free  navi^tion  of  the  Mississippi, 

But  the  Federals  at  present  contemplate  a  very  different  termi- 
nation for  the  war.  They  have  abandoned  the  dream  of  'latent 
Union  feeling-  in  the  J^Jonlh.'  Tbev  kntnv  that  if  ever  the  Cotton 
States  are  ruled  again  fi-om  Washinj^ton,  it  will  be  by  sheer, 
despotic,  overwhelming  force.  We  have  seen  that  they  calaiJy 
pi"oiK>BC  to  themselves  to  oust  from  tlie  possession  of  the  land  the 
wholu  existing'  populathni,  and  to  supply  their  plaies  by  immi- 
gT-ants  from  thr  Nortli.  But  they  do  not  flatter  themselves  now 
tJiat  this  will  be  possible  so  long  as  the  Southern  armies  rcRiaiti 
in  a  state  of  efliciencv.  The  *  ninetv  days '  delusion  hns  disap- 
peared at  last.  It  is  now  ronfessrd  that  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  in  the  official  lang^uage  peculiar  to  the  Washington 
Government,  is  *  a  big-  job.*    They  have  learned  enough  of 
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stuff  of  wLk'li  iJHJUtliCrn  generals  are  made.  ti>  have  renaunced  tiP 
hr>pe  of  terminating  the  war  by  any  series  t>f  brilliant  and  decisive 
victories  ;  but  tliev  trust  to  their  ability  to  '  bruak  down  the  mili- 
tary power  f»f  tiie  South.'     Thev  are  prefwrinp-  to  fiffht  u|>on  the 
prioeiple  followed  by  s'lme  ehess- players,  ivbo.  when  they  have 
bv  any  contrivance  obtained  the  advantage  of  a  piece  or  a  pawn 
over  their  adversaries,  clear  the  board  by  exchanging  ]>ieccs,  ntnl 
remain  masters  of  the  game  witK  that  simple  piece  or  pawn.    The 
Federal   population  is    twenty  millions.       The  Soiitlieru  white 
populntirni  is  certainly  not  more  than  five.     If  eiery  two  Federals 
ca.n  contnve  to  kill  one  Southeraefj  it  is  clear  that  the  survivin^a; 
Federals  will  find  no  difiieultv'in  taking*  possession  of  the  devnE- 
tated   Southern    laneis.     There  is  no  painsayinff   the   numericj 
preponderance  of  the  Federals;    and  there  is  no  denying'  tLs 
nljstractedlv  speaking,  two  Federals  arc  equal  to  the  slaug;bter 
«me  Confederate,     If  human  nature  were  so  composed  that  wa( 
could  be  settled  by  this  inexorable  arithmetic,  it  would  be  better 
that  the  requisite  number  of  victims  on  each  side  should  be  set  to 
Work  and  kill  earh  otherofT  at  once,  and  settle  the  matter  without 
further  waste  of  time.     But  conscripts,  though  a  patient  race,  hav( 
never  hitherto  consented  to  submit  themselves  to  theopemtions 
this  kind  of  intcniational  clearitig^-house.     Human  things  have 
all  ages  shown  a  marreMous  readiness  for  self-sacrifice  ;  but  whe^ 
this  quality  has  been  eihibited  upon  a  large  scale,  it  has  atwavs' 
been  in  obedience  to  a  motive  of  adequate  puwer.    Before  we  can 
count  upon  its  cxhibitinn  we   must  ascertain  that  the  uiotive 
which  it  is  the  eflect  and  index  is  present  in  sufficient  force- 
balancing,  therefore,  the  fighting  jiower  of  two  communities 
order  to  ascertain  the  result  in  which  their  conflicts  are  likely  to' 
issue,  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  compare  the  numbers  and  the 
wealth  of  tJie  respective  populations.     The  motives  in  operation 
upon  each  side  are  a  material  element  in  the  computation,  and 
their  disproportion  may  well  outweigh  a  largt;  dispmp<iriion  of 
numerical  foix«.     If  both  sides  were  really  to  fight  to  'the  bitter 
end,' there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  scanty  remnant  that  would 
be  left  of  the  North  would  be  entitled  to  claim   a  nominal  and 
disastrous  triumph.     But  wc-  know  very  well  by  the  teaching  of 
liislorv  that  the  contest  will  not  be   literally   fought  out  to  the 
bitter  end.     The  very  gist  and  kernel  of  the  question  then  isj.^ 
Which  will  be  tired  of  it  first?     And  to  answer  this  question  wi 
must  weigh  the  motives  by  which  each  combatant  is  actuated. 

The  motives  c»f  the  South  are  not  difficult  to  estimate.     They 
are  the  most  powerful   by  which  human  beings  can  be   moved. 
Submission  presents  to  them,  in  its  darkest  form,  the  prospect  of 
the  fate  that  men  in  all  ages  have  counted  as  far  mo^t  ^wct^SaXR. 
Vol.  111. —No.  S33.  a  "i^^^^ 
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than  death.  They  were  frc<?,  independent,  aiid  proud.  They 
will  be  the  slaves,  the  despised  because  the  conquered  slaves,  of 
a  pitiless  dpsptit  The  slaves  of  an  ordinary  tyrant  may  look  for 
relief  nf  their  sufferings  to  the  gwxi  feeling  of  their  master^  to- 
his  fears,  or  at  the  worst  to  his  aticcesstir.  But  tlie  conquered. 
Confederates  will  be  the  slaves  of  a  tyrant  that  never  relents  and 
ne^'er  dies — of  a  multitude  triumphant  in  the  ^ratlfiration  of  its 
evil  passionsj  and  humino^  to  vent  its  accamulated  hate.  The 
Confederates  hnve  no  motives  for  yjehling^.  Fighting  on  to  tlie 
end  may  iind  probably  will  brin^  them  independence.  Yielding' 
will  bring  to  their  lips  the  bitter  cup  that  has  alreadj'  been  drained 
to  the  dreg^s  by  the  iniserable  irfhabitants  of  Northern  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky,  To  see  their  houst-s  and  their  property  taken 
from  them  and  ^iven  to  the  eaemicx  to  whom  all  their  sufierin^ 
are  due,  to  submit  to  all  the  insults  (hat  can  be  inflicted  by  the 
most  insolent  and  hartl-hearted  race  that  exists  under  the  sun,  to 
see  their  wives  and  dnughtcrs  exposed  to  the  constant  risk  of 
such  outrages  as  those  that  have  Ijeen  practised  whcrei'cr  the 
Federals  have  been  masters,  and  to  hold  this  wretched  existence 
upon  mere  sufferance,  liable  to  snmmar}'  slanghter  on  the  least 
indication  of  their  discontent,^ — this  is  the  meaning-  which,  as 
the  Confederates  have  learneil  from  experience,  attaches  to  sub- 
tugation  in  such  a  war  as  this. 

Considerations  ot  this  kind  have  obviously  sustained  them 
Jirougli  the  sacrifices  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  make : 
and  it  is  evident  that  these  motives  will  not  lose  their  force.  The 
devastating  policy  of  the  Northern  Government,  inhuman  as  it  is, 
has  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  resistance  of  the  South,  rather 
than  to  curtail  it.  Every  man  whose  plantation  or  farm  is 
mined,  every  citizen  who  is  turned  penniless  adrift  from  a 
captured  town,  has  no  motive  left  for  submission  to  the  North, 
lie  has  ceased  to  give  hostages  to  fortime.  The  Federals  have 
done  their  worst  \ipon  him.  If  his  State  submits,  he  will  ha.ve 
to  fly  from  it  and  be^in  life  ajg^ain  in  the  far  west — ^unless  he 
chooses  to  remain  at  home  and  gain  a  living  as  a  mere  labourer. 
If  his  State  fights  it  out,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  independence 
may  be  the  result ;  and  if  the  worst  should,  come  to  the  worst,  it 
is  still  onlv  a  flight  to  the  far  West.  Such  a  calculation,  joined 
to  the  resentment  of  a  man  at  his  own  ruin  and  the  persona? 
fJUtrag'es  both  he  and  his  family  have  probably  undergone,  wilt 
tlrivc  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  u*  injure  lus  degpoilers.  liverj' 
devastating  raid,  therefore,  made  by  the  Federals,  is  a  present  of 
so  many  recruits  to  the  Confederate  armv.  This  proct^ss  has 
already  been  exemplified  by  striking  instances.  There  is  nn 
State  that  has  suffrred  so  cruelly  from  the  Vandal  policy  of  the 
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iKinia,  A  vtboie  tmct  lying  to  the  north  of  tlie 
Rappahfimi'^ck  Ims  been  changed  from  a  siniling^  agricultural 
country  into  a  ilesert.  And  yet  the  ilcvutiou  of  Virginia  to  th^ 
Confederate  cause  has  never  flag;ged  or  faltered.  On  the  uthcr 
band,  Gei)rgia  has  till  the  recent  campaig'n  scarcely  sufTcrcd  in 
the  least  degree  from  the  war,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  aflcctpj 
by  the  blockade.  But  Georgia  is  the  State  in  which  there  have 
been  probably  more  lukewarm  Confederates  than  any  other.  It 
is  worth  remarking,  in  connection  with  this  contrast,  that  the 
whole  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Oeor^ria  depends  on  slavery  ; 
while  it  has  been  long-  notorious  that,  as  a  mere  measure  of 
economy,  emancipation  would  be  profitable  to  Virg-inia.  Hcvas- 
tation,  therefore,  will  only  tend  to  infensily  the  spirit  by  which 
tlie  resistance  of  the  South  is  animated,  until  the  point  is  reached 
at  which  the  mcFins  of  bare  existence  have  ccEiscd  to  be  available  : 
and  by  all  accounts  it  is  likely  to  be  very  IcMig  before  this 
Ijecomes  a  really  pressins*-  danger. 

On  the  part  tif  the  Southj  therefore,  there  Beems  no  probability 
that  the  contest  will  be  abandoned  until  it  Issues  in  independence, 
or  dies  out  for  want  of  means  to  continue  it^  There  is  one  danger 
to  which  all  hard-prrssed  communities  are  liable — the  danger  of 
disunion.  If  that  malady  were  to  set  in,  the  victory  of  the 
Federals  would  be  easy  and  rapid.  But,  If  the  Confederates 
escape  from  this  misfortune,  it  seems  probable  that  their  re- 
sistance will  last  as  long  as.  an  army  of  either  bWke  or  whites 
can  by  any  means  be  gathered  together. 

The  uncertain  quantity,  then,  and  that  upon  whose  value  the 
issue  of  the  conflict  seeilis  to  depend,  is  the  nmounc  of  per- 
severance which  die  Federals  are  likely  to  display.  That  thev 
have  hitherto  shown  a  great  deal  more  than  was  expected,  xs 
undoubtedly  trnc ;  but  that  fact  is  due,  perhaps,  lu  the  exagge- 
rated estimate  which  had  been  formed  in  Europe  of  the  power  of 
pecuniarv  considerations  over  their  minds.  The  character  of 
the  war  has  certoinly  Ijeen.  and  still  is,  such  as  to  try  their 
mettle  to  the  utmost.  It  Is  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of 
blood  that  has  been  shed,  the  financial  recklessness  with 
which  tt  has  been  conductetl,  and  the  singular  incapacity 
for  military  success  which  it  displayed  during  the  opening  cam- 
paigns. That  the  Federals  should  have  persisted  in  it  in  spite 
of  these  disconragemcnts  undoubtedly  shows  tenacity  of  will 
and  intensity  of  resentment.  But  tlie  wonder  that  might  be 
felt  at  these  qualities  is  ilimlnished  by  the  reflection  that  they 
have  felt  scarcely  any  of  the  horrors  of  war.  Owing  to  a 
mistake  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  at  the 
outset  of  the  struggle,   the  war  has  lieen  m  VW  iauRl\a.  XraMftseiN. 
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ti)  ConfieclcTate  toil.  T1»e  armies  liavc  hcnx  hir^eW  cotnpu&cii  of 
Caerman  ami  Irish  merienaries.  Tlip  mast  grandilgqui'nt  axlvcH 
ra**»  of  it  have  ktpt  Ixith  thcmsrlves  rind  thejr  rdatiom  out 
t^l  it-— as  ill  the  case  of  Mr,  EvMeit,  who  w^s  ne^er  weorj  <ti 
iticiilng^  olheis  lii  g4i  t»  ihe  armies;  but  whcu  the  name  ol'  his 
own  son  waa  (l^a^ru,  bought  him  out.  Thev  Unve  pud  the  axi 
ti£  the  H'<ir  b}'  loaiis  ivith  a  h«Cf)l>i?ssDPEs  of  the  iiittire  which 
hfts  set  ihc  iinancier:&  of  Etiro'jie  oglijist — for  *  lung  time  stat'Cely 
imposing  taxes  enoui^h  to  pay  tho  iutcresl.  Under  these  cir- 
EnaiatBBces  it  is  coinpaxativelv  easv  tO'  maintain  a>  narlikc 
enthufiiasm.  The  temj^rtajv  prosjwrity  ptfjdiiced  by  a  war 
csjjpuditure  is  of  itself  vtry  captlvftttng.  So  long  as  luaiu  and 
pajMrr  currency  ore  made  to  ilcfray  the  expenditure  uf  tlie  war,  an 
arLifirial  wealth  is  created  which  carries  b.  fresh  flow  of  prtraperity 
into  almost  everv  industry.  The  farmer  and  ma.nufacti]rer  tinds 
markets  ready  to  absorb  muie  than  .til  that  he  can  pnxluce;  tho 
merchant  finds  in  the  Government  a  customer  uho»e  ivonls  ore 
never  satisfied,  axul  whose  purse  is  never  empty.  True,  this  is  all 
anticipated  capital ;  it  is  not  crcate<l, — for  capital  cannot  be  suiIt 
*ieQ\y  created. — but  it  is  borruwed  from  tho  future.  But  that  ^ct^ 
however  i^minuiia  ft^r  the  future,  in  no  way  delrncts  from  the  mad 
enjovment  i>f  tlu?  present.  If  the  owner  tif  some  3ar«;c  landed 
esttte  were  tu  piorij^a-je  his  property  to  its  utmost  vajae,  ,ind 
kpend  ihe  proceeds  in  live  years,  his  dependejits  and  neighbours 
would  have  a  royal  time  of  it.  The  villaf^e  ^hnps  asd  the  Joims 
of  the  country  round  wotiUl  ^tten  upon  the  expenditure  ca|used. 
by  his  extravajHfaiice.  Many  a  farmer  antl  shopman  would  grow 
rich  ac'cnriling  to  their  degree;  and  thf  flow  of  eipejjdiiurc 
mis'hl  even  attract  persons  from  ncii^hboDTLQg  villages  to  come 
and  &harc  in  the  general  scramUte.  Short-sighted  i>coplc  mi^ht 
come  from  a  distance^  and,  seeing  the  swUlcn  pro5]H>rity  that  bad 
been  created,  might  go  into  raptures  over  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  tiiat  was  being  pursued  by  the  landed  proprietor.  I^ift 
(be  ruin  would  come,  nevcrtholess ;  and  nlien  the  great  house 
was  shut  up,  and  all  expenditure  upon  the  estate  had  ceased,  it 
is  poijaiblc  tliat  the  wise  visitors  mi|:ht  discover  the  real  hollow* 
oess  «f  the  prosperity  that  had  delighted  tliem.  The  Irish 
squire^,  a*  (bey  were  before  the  lii.ncumbcred  Estates  Bill,  ^yv 
in  private  life  a  kO"^1  illustration  of  the  results  of  the  financial 
policy  which  America  is  pursning.  But  the  gaiety  of  tlio  Irisli 
s([uire  before  he  had  eaten  up  all  that  ho  cauld  borrow,  was  in 
no  deprer  damjied  by  reflections  upwn  tliC  future;  and  he  uould 
have  pursued  any  lawsuit  in  whicli  be  mi^ht  chance  to  bir 
engaged,  with  as  much-  Aitlour  .as  tlie  I'edcrals  now  show  ^) 
carrying  oa  tiie  war.,  ,,    4 
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heavier,  as  it  must  necessarily  do,  mid  as  the  constTiption  is  en-' 
fiirceti  with  trrtatCT  litjour,  die  poputn-rity  of  the  war  ivEII  suffrr  a' 
infttf  rial  alJat^L'mcnt,  But  if  other  circumstances  were  favourable  to' 
flie  maintrnatico  of  enthusiasm  oti  the  Fi?fleral  side^lht  inerewoight 
of  personal  sacriiliots  might  fail  lo  weary  it,  t\\  least  it>r  a  longLT 
time  probnbly  thnn  that  tliiring-  wliit-h  the  resistance  uf  the  Smith' 
could  Iw  tnaintained.  But  such  nn  mthusLism  rerjuires  to  be 
sustained  by  some  reasonable  and  Mi'll-*roum!ed  hope:  it  wiill 
not  live  upon  fnt-re  ilndicttVMi'Pss,  or  tLe  drenm's  of  a  blimV 
Atnbitloii.  If  the  Xortlient  people  i-an  look  forward  to  vlctorj* 
hA  the  end  of  their  troubles,  Eiud  t-an  count  rtyioVi  the  restoration  of 
idteir  idolized  Union  as  its  result,  ihev  maybe  ftmtent  to  face  thifr 
'Severest  trials  of  war  in  such  a  rause.  But  if^  as  the  eontesr 
goes  on,  tbe  conviction  gaiite  upon  them,  ns  it  olrratly  has  optni' 
All  dtsintei*estcd  spectators,  that  victory  will  be  but  the  com'' 
inencemcnt  nf  their  troubles,  and  that  their  Union  cannot  Ix? 
restored,  their  resolution  wilt  not  bear  up  ver}-  long  against  tbe* 
increasincf  demands  of  the  Provost  MfirsTial  ami  tbe  tnx-gatberer* 
And  to  this  convii-tion  they  must  come  at  last.  They  bave  re-' 
Uated  it  with  an  obstinaCv  whi<'h  notbing-  but  the  abnormal 
national  vanitv  al  the  Americans  could  have  iiphtld.      Anv  other 

Eeople  would  have  learned  from  the  historv  of  Poland,  of  Scot-" 
ind,  of  Spain,  and  nf  Italy,  what  tbe  forcible  subjugation  of  a " 
brave  nation  means,  and  nt  what  a  prodif^al  sacrifico  of  blood,' 
and  trcasurf,  and  civil  rights,  it  has  to  be  maintained.  That 
the  seceded  States  can  never  retarn  in  amity  under  the  pjwer  oB 
those  with  whom  thevhave  fought  in  so  raanybloody  campn.ig'ns^ 
tbc  Northern  politicians  themselves  are  beginning  to  admit  If 
tbey  are  held  at  all,  thev  must  be  held  by  ftirce.  Thpir  vast 
ejLtcnt  will  be  occupied  by  a  people  hating  their  rulers  with  tlie" 
bitter  hatred  which  Poles  bear  to  Russians,  ur  Sicilians  bore  tiV 
French.  Before  ibe  Sontli  can  be  conquered,  a  verv  large  por- 
^lion  of  the  white  males  must  havL*  Ix^en  killed  tM,  But  tlW 
'children  are  still  left;  and  tlicy  will  grow  u])  to  look  upon  tbc 
hatred  of  the  Yankee  hs  a  sacred  tradition,  to  which  tliev  wil? 
cling  with  all  tbe  intensity  of  enthusiasm  which  men  feel  towards^ 
a  cause  for  which  their  fathers  died.  The  recnnstrticCec!  Stafr 
will  tlms  present  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  countrv  ol'  which  tbf' 
larger  and  the  more  fertile  portion  is  inhabited  Ijy  a  profoundly 
disaffected  population.  Large  gari'isons  will  have  to  be  maln- 
lained  in  jlII  the  important  towns  ;  a  huge  gendarmerie  most  bc^ 
nrgauised  to  protect  railroads  and  nv<?rs,  and  to  ntiio  tbe  taxes' 
which  will  then  be  neeessarv.  The  Press  will  bave  to  bo  ke^f 
under  rigorous  censorship.     The  w nit  ot  \i3.\ieaa  t«\Ki^  im.'asX.Nip 
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permanently  suspendeJ  ;  an  elaborate  (taJTof  police  spies  must  be 
maintained  to  conduct  the  aixesl  of  possible  ring-leaders,  and  t» 
check  the  first  symptoms  of  revolt.  In  fcict,  the  whole  a,ppajraru4 
of  repression  bv  which  *  order  is  maintained  '  in  \  euice  and  in 
Warsaw,  will  be  the  only  tenure  bv  which  the  Government  of 
Wasbirtgtfiin  will  rule  over  more  tlian  lialf  its  territory.  How 
burdensome  such  a  mode  of  government  will  be  to  finance,  how 
ruinous  to  trade  and  industry^  how  deadly  to  political  freedf^m, 
the  people  of  the  Federal  States  may  convince  themselves  from 
the  cipprience  of  Austria,  and  Russia.  It  mav  be  safely  assumed 
that  not  much  will  be  left  to  them  of  their  own  liberty  by  a 
Government  which  is  encouraged  to  make  su  little  account  til  the 
liberties  of  others.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  hostile  popu- 
lation can  be  permanently  governed  by  the  sword,  over  so  vast  an 
extent  of  country.  The  cost  of  doing  it,  if  it  Ije  done  efficiently, 
would  be  so  gigantic,  that  the  richest  nation  would  pay  by  a 
•peedy  bankruptcy  the  just  penalty  of  the  attempt  If  it  were 
done  inefficiently,  of  course  the  yoke  would  be  thrown  off  ax 
soon  as  tbe  means  had  been  collected  for  doin^^  eu.  Liven  in  the 
inconceivable  contingency  of  such  an  undertaking  being  saceesS' 
ful  in  a  period  of  repose,  it  clearly  must  break  down  at  the  first 
approach  of  troublous  times.  Any  disaffected  party  within  the 
State,  or  any  enemy  from  outside,  would  always  command  certain 
and  sure  allies  in  the  population  of  the  sulxlucct  Coafederacv,  A 
proposal  has  been  made  bv  the  Northern  jiapersj  and  eehiKnl  by 
liberal  philanthropists  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic^  to  dis- 
p;issess  all  the  landholders  of  the  South,  and  rcpeople  the  Con- 
federacy by  granting  their  estates  to  Northerners.  This  barbarous 
idea  fumi^esa  fair  sample  of  the  humanity  of  the  minds  iu  which 
it  has  arisen  ;  but  it  Is  fortuaatelv  impracticabEe,  At  least,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  without  anytliing  approaching 
to  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilised  times.  A  faint  anticipa- 
tion oi  it  was  practised  by  Elizabeth,  James  1.,  and  Cromwell,  in 
Ireland  ;  but  the  esperiment  has  met  with  but  indifferent  success. 
Unless  the  North  could  afford  to  keep  an  army  to  protect  each  of 
tte  new  landowners,  they  will  have  but  a  brief  enjoyment  of  their 
ill-gotten  property.  Men  who  have  suffered  oppression  oi  this 
kind  are  not  usually  very  squeamish  about  the  time  or  place 
which  they  select  fur  their  revenge.  Tlie  new  landowner  might 
get  his  property  free;  but  it  would  be  upon  the  tenure  of  actJng 
as  walkin^r  target  to  all  the  dis|Hisscssed  Southerners  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  confiscated  estates  Will  be  the  subject  of  a.  very  kwn 
competition  on  tlie  part  of  intending  emigrants. 

These  considerations  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  the  Northern 
.-..;(_,    ■  population 
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pipuktion  will  nut  pt-rsc%'ere  in  its  infatuation  long  enough  to 
break  down  the  fij^litlng-  power  of  the  SoutU.  It  must  awake 
befure  Icm^  to  the  madness  of  its  design,  and  to  tlic  sacrifices 
whii-li  it  lias  been  dupetl  into  makJn]!^  ;  and  wten  that  awakening 
has  once  arrived,  neither  the  self-interest  ol  the  place-hunters, 
who  have  just  secured  another  term  of  power,  iiar  die  frenzy  of 
the  Abulitionistj,  will  be  able  to  clii^e  their  ears  any  long-er  ta  the 
counBels  of  prudence  and  of  peace. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  question  in  which  it  is  idle  to  dis- 
guiso  that  England  has  n  suhsLantiat  interest.  It  is  a  possibility, 
upon  which  a  certain  class  of  politicians  in  America  dwell  with- 
out reluctance,  that  the  Federal  States,  foiled  of  their  pruy  Upon 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  may  seek  to  indemnify  themselves  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Sl  Lawrence.  The  idea  of  driving  from  the 
Xortb  American  continent  the  flag  of  every  Power  tint  is  not  of- 
American  origin  is  not  a  chimera  of  recent  growth.  It  is  evident 
^m  the  policy  recently  pursued  by  General  Dii,  and  liom 
other  less  marked  indications  in  the  same  direction,  that  there  is 
a  large  party  in  thr  Northern  States  that  would  gladly  seek  an 
indemnity  for  the  lasses  they  have  suffered  and  the  disgrac* 
they  have  incarred  in  their  CLUiftict  with  the  armies  of  the  Cod- 
federnte  Government  bv  an  inroad  into  the  provinces  of  British 
North  America.  A  war  with  Great  Britain  would  furniaii,  in 
the  worst  contingency,  a  convenient  excuse  for  failure,  and,  in 
the  case  of  success,  a  profitable  compensation.  Lt  is  necessary 
for  our  Government  to  be  on  its  guard  against  the  shifts  of  this 
kiqd  of  political  despair.  Vague  rumours  of  disarmament  arc 
aBoat  in  tins  country  just  now ;  and  it  is  not  imposs^ible  that,  in 
the  presence  of  a  'general  election,  a  Government  which  has 
never  shown  itself  scrupulous  may  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  baser 
in&tinct£  of  the  electors  by  announcing  an  extensive  reduction  of 
military  cipeuditiare.  We  "earnestly  trust  that  those  members  of 
ihtf  Cabinet  who  have  not  lost  all  sense  of  patriotism  in  the  ex- 
citement of  party  strife  will  refuse  to  allow  the  Nortli  American 
frontier  to  be  denuded  of  troops  for  the  sake  of  any  such  jiersonal 
advantage.  The  danger  at  the  moment  is  imminent,  and  the 
responsibilitv  of  those  who  suffer  it  to  be  increased  for  mere 
electioneering  purposes  will  be  heavy  both  in  the  eves  of  the 
st>berer  portion  of  contemporary  Finglish  jwliticians  and  before 
the  caltnet  judgment  of  history.*  The 


'  A  difiiinfitiished  naval  oKcilt  protests  nguiast  onr  total  W3»t  of  oseftil  end 
wL'U-nrmrd  Eliips  wlwrewilli  to  litfeud  <»Lii:«eLveS  Aa^\  dt^ci^oy  the  enemy.      U» 
.ftcstir«&  as  thar,  with  tJie  esccfptiqn  af  a  few  iropdnds,  we  are  aLmotiL  i&e%eo&t&'««w 
as  (lie  eliips  wlikb  fiJI  odf  nai^al  porta  R7ti  otrsolele-^  -wVewsi  >>aft  KsB^TS.Mmfc"'™'' 
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The  very  depth  of  the  svmpatliv  with  which  Englishmen 
havt:  ioliowed  tho  course  oi  this  melancholy  conflict  has  le«l 
them  to  study  with  unusual  carnt'sfness  the  lessons  winch  tC  M 
teaches.  It  is  nn  the  whole  n  fault  oi  thf;  national  character  that  ™ 
we  arc  alfiw  to  leiirn  from  the  experience  of  othrrs.  Sucli  docility 
Would  imply  the  distn^tefnl  admission  thnt  other  iintinas  were 
made  oi*  the  same  stulf,  mornlly  aud  iutellfctimlly^  as  ourselves. 
We  have  therefore  profited  L<>inpa,rativcly  little  IVum  the  yarious 
experiments  in  democracy  which  ha(c  failed  upt>n  various  fields 
around  us  during  the  last  half-century.  We  have  learned  from 
them  scarcely  anything,  except  to  congratuSnte  ourselves  that  we 
arc  not  as  other  men,  and  to  Hatter  ourselve:}  timt  nur  pmctical 
good  sense  will  extract  prosjMTity  frum  projects  that  haye  yielded 
nothing  hut  calamity  tii  others.  liut,  for  many  reasons,  mi)rc 
attentitiu  has  l>ron  paid  to  the  cxpermient  that  was  hL-ing  L-on- 
ducted  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  they  were  originally  _ 
of  our  own  stock,  tliat  dieir  Janil  was  once  a  portion  of  British  I 
territory,  that  their  ]iopuliition  has  heen  ccintinuonsly  recruiteil 
from  our  shores,  and  that  our  laws  and  Institutions  form  tbe  basis 
of  theirs,  would  of  itscU  he  suflicicnt  tu  concentrate  upon  their 
experience  a  far  larger  share  of  our  attention  than  we  bestow  upon 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  But  these  natural  stimu- 
lants to  a  special  interest  in  the  destiny  of  tlie  American  people 
have  not  been  left  to  their  unaided  inilucnce.  An  active  school 
of  politicians  among  ourselves  have  selotl«l  America  and  Ame- 
rican institutions  for  a  devoted  idola.try  rarely  bestowed  upon 
foreign  nations  by  thuse  who  profess  to  be  :^till  luyal  to  their  av/u. 
In  every  political  controversy  these  men  actois  if  they  were  retained 
to  deliver  pnneg}Tics  upon  the  particular  solution  of  it  which  the 
Northern  States  happen  to  have  preferred.  It  is  not  only  to  thuse 
p<>int3  uf  American  practice  in  which  the  extreme  tenets  of 
democracy  have  been  emhodie*!,  that  their  adhesion  has  been 
given.  They  have  bri'n  equally  enthusiastic  in  tlieiv  advoc-acv 
of  American  opinions  with  which  democracy  had  no  concern. 
Such  proposals,  fur  instance,  as  that  of  neutmlising  alt  privntr 
property  nt  sea  tlurins'  war-time,  bv  which  tho  maritime  prepon- 
derance of  Greiil  Britain  t>vev  the  United  States  wouhl  be  eniirelv 
destroyed,  have   found  special  favour  with  this  sehtwd.     In  the 

abflut  HX  hunlrcU  vi^ssvlfr  ALiually  vm^ilo^cO,  aisiijr  of  tlii'm  h.iviEij;;  -reiy  Iii^li 
speed  anil  IWo  nf  luirre  ihoiisUt  giinS,  'I'iie  CBn-cr  uiid  fate  of  Ihu  '  Alahaiua  ' 
ilipulii  ]mvc  sUowti  US  (hot  liigh  ►jK.-e4  is  tlic  v^tj  life  of  su  active  cruiser,  M.ntt 
tlui  Due  bugti  gun  may  hn  (Iko  ileath  of  Midi  a  res&el,  ur  ereii  a  much  Iirg^r  QDr. 
Pnba.bly  we  itevL-r  vri'iv  in  bO  jlxj^tLiuii?  a  staC^ — not  having  u  uiieIij  ^t  druis^r. 
<o••T^?^1v  11  siKgk'  p<>r!  '4^'fl'll(Jeda^'uillM  [ho  t'litry  of  a  hostile  iruiLclsd.  And  this, 
■.Very  st-ufKifL  iji  [li^  L'litti^d  ^lEaksiK  rJaboralL-ly  fartlfied,  aiid  every  OCCCniblT 
VIVA  <w jPoiuLpn  thv  i-onal  nrracd  with.  " 
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same  spirit  thc^  deal  witli  every  diploinntic  (JiffiLultv  timt  iiiny 
arise  between  the  two  nations.  Their  rraily  pens  antl  tongues 
are  always  at  h:ind  to  pruve  that  their  own  lonntry  must  be 
wron^,  and  her  aiitnffnnist  inu&t  bf  lij^Ut,  In  ibt-*  giflair  of  thf 
'  Trent,'  in  tlic  affair  uf  the;  '  Alabaiiiii,'  in  the  numerous  questions 
between  ourselves  and  the  foreigner  that  hsue  arisen  out  of  the 
bhxrkatle,  the  case  of  the  Government  of  Washington  couhi  not 
ttive  b&en  more  effectively  defended  in  Enjfland,  if  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  BrJijlit  had  been  aceredited  ajjents  nf  the  United  States, 
or  if  Mr.  Adains  had  avowedly  'inspired  '  the  'Morning  Star.' 
Nay,  in  such  a  supposed  case,  the  advocacv  of  our  Aincrieau 
school  woitltl  hiiVL-  been  in  reality  fstr  lt*ss  effective,  for  it  would 
have  been  stripped  of  tlie  advantages  which  it  now  derives  troin 
the  mask  of  British  citizenship.  The  same  spirit  animates  them 
even  In  the  pettiest  matters  in  whic:h  the  merits  of  thing's  Eng:lish 
and  things  \ankeo  come  unto  eotnparisou.  The  belief  in  a  supe- 
riority of  American  railway  arrang'emcnts  over  English,  of  Amo 
rican  cannon  over  Enjjlish,  of  Grant's  military  conduct  over  that 
of  English  commanders  in  1854,  ai-e  minute  matters  enough  ; 
but  the  intensity  of  a  fanaticism  may  often  be  g;au|red  by  its 
power  of  forcing:  itself  even  into  the  most  trivial  tastes  and 
opinions. 

Surh  a  devoted  advocacy  baa  forced  people  in  England  t<» 
contemplate  the  prfij^reSS  of  affairs  in  America  from  sometvhat  of 
a  selfish  point  of  view.  The  feeling  of  pity  for  the  inevitable 
suffering's  of  so  terrible  a  war,  and  of  symjjathy  witli  the  g'allant 
struggle  of  a  people,  dt^soited  by  all,  fearfully  over  mate  bed  and 
yet  unconquerable,  w^ndd  be  exclusively  the  feelings  with  which 
Englishmen  would  regard  the  progress  of  this  war,  if  their 
thoug"hts  had  not  been  directed  into  other  channels  by  the  im- 
portunate rfibrls  of  political  propagandists.  At  first  it  was  hoped 
that  the  fareakiug  uut  of  the  present  war  would,  rid  us  ui  the  nui- 
sance of  the  'American  illustration.'  Foi'  vears  the  world  ha^ 
been  surely  vexed  with  the  talc  of  the  virtues  of  America.  Even 
to  those  ivho  were  weak  enough  to  lielieve  in  the  argument,, 
it  was  wearisome  to  be  eternally  lectured  upon  the  perfections  of 
the  United  States,  whenever  a  point  of  domestic  politics  arose. 
The  completeness  of  American  freedom,  (heir  beautiful  love  of 
pcaco,  their  marvellous  economy,  their  exemption  from  all  the 
Ohl-world  contrivnnees  for  rejiressing  disaffection,  were  dinned 
into  OUT  ears  witli  an  energy  wdiich  became  a  trial  even  to  the 
'Simple  bearers  who  believed  that  we  could  secure  similar  bfcasinffs 
by  a  c]ian^;e  in  our  own  institutions.  At  last,  when  the  bubble 
burst,  and  the  Uruted  States,  or  such  of  them  as  remained,  had 
become  a  military  despotism,  it  was  hoped  the  ■¥i«t\i!i.\iw&.^'ta^H 
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bill  farewell  to  culog'tes  uf  America  as  instruments  uf  English 
toiilrover&y.  But  tho&e  who  took  this  saojETuine  view  jariPvouslv 
underrated  the  tenacity  of  tlic  Yaiikee  faith.  During-  the  wbole 
of  this  civil  war,  we  have  b'l^t-astilf  Invited,  to  study  the  beauties  of' 
demucTaey  as  they  arc  Dxhibitcd  in  America,  and  tu  imitate  them 
so  far  as  we  can.  The  bpauries,  it  is  trup,  are  admitted  to  be  of 
jidifFcrcnt  order  from  those  which  used  to  be  paraded  before ui  ^ 
d(»z(.'n  years  ago  ;  but  still  the  United  States  are  represented  to  us 
as  th.B  champions  of  human  freedoni,  and  as  illusirating;  in  a 
special  manner  the  progress  of  the  human  rare.  Such  dortrines 
.ore  at  least  paiWoxical  enough  to  stimulate  curio«iiv.  There  is 
nothing  upon  the  surface  of  the  facts  to  induce  the  casual  observer 
to  omclude  that  freedom  is  faring  very  well  there  at  this  moment, 
ur  that  the  pronjress  of  the  people  to  any  desirable  poal  is  very 
rupidv  It  will  hi!  interesting  therefore  to  look  into  the  fact  more 
closely,  and  to  discover,  if  we  can.  what  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  tliear  strange  opitiions  rest.  Perhaps  the  inquiry  may  help 
ta  throw  lig^ht  upon  p{>ints  which  have  a  close  interest  fur  our- 
selves. It  may  tt^acli  us  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  pn^ress  ami 
freedom  tn  which  our  leading;  Kaditals  arc  perpetually  inviting 
us.  Fur  their  iiraise  of  America  is  not  an  abstract  do^ma  uncon- 
nected with  any  personal  application  to  Vs.  It  is  not  (nv  the 
purpose  of  a  barren  idolatn',  but  in  order  to  stimulate  us  to  ^o 
and  do  likewise,  that  this  example  is  pfttsied  upon  our  notice. 
Their  proposals  are  apt  to  be  vague,  and  their  new  principles 
Veiled  by  ajiidicinus  reticence,  which  has  been  taught  to  them 
,l>v  a  l<jn^  espericnce  of  the  disadvantages  of  candour ;  and  it  will 
■«  of  advantage  to  ascertain  the  exact  contlition  to  which  they 
would  gladly  bring  our  form  of  society,  by  examining  their 
ideal  agfiju,  now  that  its  asjwct  has  been  wholly  altered  by  civil 
war  without  losing'  its  hold  upon  their  aifectiojis. 

Tlierc    is  no   science  in  which  the  wholesome  ordeal   of  d*- 
finition    i&    more  needed  than    in    |K>litics.      Stt    little  of  exact 
ining   and  so    much  of  ml  captandnm   declamatiou   is  ein> 
>loyed  in  political   discussions,    tliat  words  are  of  much   more 
itnpt^trtancc  in  it  than  thou^hbi.     The  man  who  can  discover  a 
phrase  bv  which  the  <Iesired   argument  or  assertion  is  hinted, 
rithnut  being  formally  laid  down,  does  more  for  his  cause  than 
rlhe  keenest  teasoder,     A   falsehood  stated   may  be  disproved  ;  a 
'  fallacy  elaboratelv  wurkcd  out  mav  be  easily  exposed.     But  it  is 
difficult  to   deal    with    falsehood  or  fallacy  which    exist  oolv  in 
sug'gestion,  and  have  not  passed  in  any  distinct  shape  upon  the 
mind  of  the  i»  influenced    by  then).      A   deceptive 

word  n  M  convey  an  argument,  auU  di»- 

arm? iiblo  of  ^tth'Mng  lJi«  argnunmta 
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citatatned  iiKlisposes  tlic  hearer  for  scrutiny.  A  iicw  error  cao 
never  be  an.id  to  have  secui'ed  its  tooting,  or  to  be  furnished  with, 
the  prupex  apparatus  for  conquering  tW  popular  mind,  utitl]  tU 
moat  importiuit  l':dlaclcs  liave  been  disg'imcd  in  the  form  of 
<'atchwi>rds  or  paity  cries.  The  man  who  first  connected  tlie 
words  '  freedom  '  and  '  progress  '  with  the  word  deinocracv,  did 
tJiJs  inestimable  seniee  t»>  tlie  dejnncratic  cause.  There  i$  qu 
'"(  pn'jri  justilication  fur  such  a  connexion.  There  ia  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  things  to  make  us  suppose  that  the  freedom  of 
those  who  are  not  on  tlie  side  of  the  Government  will  be  better 
observed  wliere  tht>  Government  is  die  creature  of  a  multitude, 
than  where  it  is  in  t!ic  possession  of  on<?.  In  othev  words,  there 
is  no  obvious  g^round  for  assumingthat  masses  uf  men  are  calmer 
and  more  free  from  passion  than  individuals.  Such  an  assump- 
tion^  if  not  foundedl  in  the  nature  of  thing's,  is  certainly  not  coun- 
tenanced by  history,  llie  Athenian  pecjple  Mere  not  remarkable 
forclemeucy  orself-rc^tralut,  and  played  the  tvrant  in  their  time  as 
bloodily  as  anj'  Persian  or  Maced'imian  kin"^.  Rome  had  scarcely 
sppi^oachetl  to  the  condition  of  a  true  demotTTW'v  Ijefore  it  became 
anarcliifal.  The  pure  democratii.'  forms,  whith  from  the  very 
birth  of  their  community  the  canton  of  Uri  has  enjoyed,  in  no  way 
hindered  them  fvom  laying'  upon  their  conqueced  neighbours  of 
what  is  now  Ticino  as  heavy  a  yoke  as  was  imposed  by  any  feudal 
bavon.  The  feverish  interval  during  which  France  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  pure  democracy,  wil  1  not  be  upheld,  even  bv  the  mitst 
advanced  Liberal,  as  a  period  remarliable  for  the  respect  that  was 
paid  Xo  individual  freedom.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  ex- 
perience, and  nothing  In  theory  to  authorise  the  eoniiexion  of  tlie 
two  ideas.  But  it  has  been  done  systematically  and  pcrseveringlv  ; 
and  pcraeveiance  has  been  rewarded  with  the  success  which 
generally  awaits  it.  The  two  have  been  put  tog-ether,  until  j>eopIe 
have  come  to  believe  thai  thev  are  connected.  The  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  ideas  of  *  progress'  and  democracy,  which  has  been 
established  -with  equal  success,  has  been  more  curious  still.  It 
is  more  utterly  at  variance  with  the  leaching  of  histoiy.  It  is 
quite  true  (bat  the  history  of  the  human  race  has  been  the  record 
of  a  continual  pro^^ress ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  thiit  progress  has 
been  identifie<l  with  a  movement  towards  democracy,  or  tliat  h  has 
been  the  most  striliiiigly  displayed  in  countries  where  thai  form  of 
j(OV*ernment  prevailed.  For  the  future,  it  ii,  of  course,  impossible 
to  speak;  but,  as  regards  the  ]iast,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact 
that  the  human  race  have  not  progressed  towar«U  democracy. 
During  the  experience  of  the  living  generation  there  may  have 
been  a  movement,  not  intentionally  towards  democracy,  but  to- 
wards a  larger  development  of  popular  powec,  QU.t  qI  '«\v\'5&  ^*;- 
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morracy  may  jjossibly  grow.     But  this  inovrinent  lias  onlv  been 
the  flow  of  a  tklpj  whose  alternate  rise  ami  liiU  lias  bwn  i-econlMl       i 
evfr  since  tlio  daivn  of  civilisecl  politv.     DfinrK-ratic  Wjuality  I'f  fl 
political  power  was  as  much  developed  among"  several  nutiuns  of  ™ 
classical   antiquitv,   and  nmnng  the  Teutons   bcfure  the    feudal 
svstctti  be{>;an  to  grow  wp  amonar  them,  as  in  anv  pnrt  of  Europe 
at  the   pi'csent  moment^    witli    the   exc^!'ptic^n,    perhiips,   of  somf 
of   the  Wwiss  cantons.     If  there   is  any  lesson  wiiich  a  gonpKal 
sur>"ey  of  history  leathes  us  upon  this  point,  it  is  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  power  in  a  state  sehlom  remains  in  the  same  hands 
for  any  fergth  of  time.     But  the  d^^irtrine  that   all   states  have 
been  and  are  tending  to  intrust  this  prepf}nifletance  finally  to  the 
multitude,    is  one  that  cnmiot    be    supported    by   any   evldenc<^ 
whatever. 

The  unhappy  rxperiences  (»f  America  furnish  us  widi  the 
means  ,  of  testing:  anew  the  alleged  conjunction  of  freedom 
ntnl  progress  wiih  unlimiteil  democracy.  English  democrats 
do  not  shrink  from  the  lest.  They  do  not  set  aside  the  present 
condition  of  the  United  States  as  an  exceptional  misfortune 
from  which  no  vrgument  cau  be  <lrawn.  On  the  contrarv, 
they  applaud  the  present  action  of  the  American  dcmocratty  as  a 
noble  fulAlment  of  its  jx^euliar  mission,  and  urge  it  regardless  of 
blood  and  sufiering  to  maintain  tu  the  bitter  end  its  present 
sanguinary  eilbrts.  From  the  present  condition  of  things  in 
America,  therefore,  wc  shall  l>c  a!)le  to  jiidg;c  by  the  ailmission 
of  its  own  advocates  how  far  the  connexion  of  freedom  and 
progress  with  demi>cracy  is  real, 

1-et   us  take  progress  first.      A  distinguished  advocate  of  the 
Federal  cause  recently  visited  New  York,  and  being-  there  enter- 
tained at  a  breakfast  by  liib^  admirers,  told  them  that  he  had  come 
there  to  verify  an  historical  tlieory — ^tliat  he   had  deduced  from 
history  the  belief  that  inen  had   p]"ogressed   constantly  lownnls 
perfection — and  thtit  he  bad  come  to  .\mcrica  to  see  whether 
that  progress  was  likely  to  be  arresteil.      From  what  he  had  seen 
ill  the  Northern  titates  nf  America,   he  was  sjntisfied  that  that  ^ 
progress  would  not  be  ari-eated.     Such  was  the  conclusion  of  tho^l 
English  visitor,  and  it  expresses  with  accuracy  the  views  that^^ 
have  been  taken  by  Uie  Federal  partv  in  England  generally.     But 
what  is  this  progress,  then,  over  whose  continuance  in  the  Northern  ^ 
States  they  make  so  much  rejoicins;?     Progress  whither?     \\'|ial^| 
is  the  excellence  which,  in  the  i  lew  of  men  who  ]>rofcss  to  seek 
the  welfare  uf  their  kind,  at  this  moment  raises  the  United  States  ^ 
above  other  communities,   and  justifies   us  in   speaking  of  thefl 
position  they   occupy  as  a  point   of  progress  V     The   spectacle 
ivkich  we  see  before  ua  is  a  community  of  twenty  millions  fight- 
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ing"  against  a  community  of  five  mitluinti.  1  lii>  isiiise  of  fitrygglf 
is  nut  a  smaM  one.  It  is  not  a  disputed  foriniilar)',  or  a  Cuveted 
province,  ur  sa.tij|'action  for  some  injurv,  or  defence  of  some  weak 
ally.  It  is  a  struggle,  such  as  wc  hare  lew  examples  of  in  the  Old 
World,  in  whit'h  tlit*  stningor  party  will  accept  no  otlwr  terms 
but  the  complete  and  utter  subjugation  of  thpif  antagonists  anti 
ore  determined  if  thicy  cannot  conquer  tliem  to  exterminate  tliem. 
It  may  he  admitted  that  such  a  sji^ctacle  is  rare;  but  there  is 
notbixtg'  new  in  ii,  Tilodem  funquerors  have  generally  been 
satisfied  with  annexing  a  prn^jncCT  and  ijnposing  a  heavy  indeni- 
nity  :  or,  in  extreme  cases,  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  change  n 
d^iiastv  or  a  form  of  government.  But  still  there  are  precedents 
in  point,  and  the  United  States  cannot  claim  any  great  advance 
orer  former  ages  in  this  regard.  Mabnnjct,  Genghis  Khan, 
Tamerlane,  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  sc^^eral  other  names  might 
be  mentioned  as  having;  fully  ecjuallcd  in  atrocity  even  the  design 
which  the  United  States  are  proposing  to  themselves.  They 
cannnt,  therefore^  be  said  to  have  progressed  upon  that  point.  But 
then  it  is  said  that  this  scheme  of  wholesale  extermination  is  to  be 
undertaken  for  an  idea.  The  organs  of  tlie  Kcfieral  Goveniment 
in  London  are  in  the  habit  of  asserting  tliat  this  is  a  war  con- 
ducted fur  the  extirpation  of  slavery'.  V.\en  it  the  allegation  were 
true,  the  United  States  woukt  not  Iw  eutitk<l  to  the  credit  of  any 
uriginality  or  progress  on  that  account.  The  practice  of  propa- 
gating ideas  with  the  sword  has  been  ahvays  very  familiar  to  hatf- 
clnlised  nations.  The  Arabs  under  M-ahomet  went  to  war  for  an 
idea  ;  and  tlic  idea  which  they  offered  to  those  whom  they  defeated 
was  wortliy  of  admiration,  if  it  be  compared  to  some  of  tliosc  which 
ttwv  $uperse<led.  The  Crusaders  furoished  another  well-known, 
instance  of  the  kind.  Thev  made  even  greater  sacrifices  for  their 
idea  tlian  tlie  FcdciaU,  because  thoy  did  not  buy  liish  emigrants 
to  go  and  be  killed,  but  went  themselves.  Their  cause,  too,  was 
nobler,  for  it  was  the  propagation  of  the  whole  Christian  creed; 
i^hereos  the  cause  for  which  the  Fetlerals  are  said  by  their  Eng- 
lifth.  friends  to  be  fighting  is  but  a  single  point  of  Christian  prac- 
tice, which  can  only  Ih»  deduced  infercntially  from  the  New 
Testapient  at  all.  So  that  even  if  it  were  trne  that  the  Federals 
wete  honestly  fighting  merely  that  they  might  aljoUsh  slavery, 
they  would  only  deserve  that  compassionate  admiration  which  is 
given  to  tlelutled  men,  who  use  bad  means  for  a  gnaid  end,  and. 
who  thereby  produce  a  hundredfcild  mure  evil  than  the 
ibey  desire  to  remove.  But  we  have  alreaily  shown,  fi* 
(wachaUle  authority,  that  it  is  tu^licrously  untrue.  Ti 
b^guu  to  restore  the  Union,  and  there  was  no  thought  »| 
id^Tery ;  new  securities  were  even  olilered  ti>  tK«  So^vVV 
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ciiinc  buck.  To  ^larantce  it  from  attack,  If  ivas  formally  included 
in  the  United  States  Constitution.  It  wns  rn»t  aboHshed  until  it 
became^  c-tcjir  that  the  cotiqurst  of  the  South  could  not  be  acbieved 
without  an  nppcal  to  the  serviJc  pupulntton  ;  and  the  p mancipatiun 
procIamFition  has  been  n^peatcdly  justlfie^l  bv  Mr.  Lincoln,  not 
on  phihinthropic  but  on  strategic  grounds.  The  real  state  of  the 
mse  is  tliat  the  United  States  have  been  driven  bj  a  strategic 
nc-ccssitv  in  the  course  of  the  war  to  cidopt  a  measure,  which  a 
certain  section  of  philanthropists  desireil  upon  other  gmunds : 
but  they  bnd  no  thought  of  doing  it  when  they  befran  the  war, 
and  no  measure  that  has  been  taken  has  been  so  repulsive  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Northern  people,  or  has  rct^uireil  so  much  expla- 
nation to  induce  them  to  acquiesce  in  it.  It  has  happened 
simultaneously  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  fjcneral  in  the  field 
and  of  the  Abolitionist  in  his  pnlpit;  but  the  Federals  are  not  on 
that  account  entitled  to  the  crediti,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  aboli- 
tionist confessors.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  for  the  Roman 
Church  to  put  Augustus  !1.  of  Saxony  into  the  Calendar,  because 
he  Ijecame  a  Roman  Catlinlic  in  onler  to  gain  the  throne  o 
Poland.  It  is  certainlv  not  so  unique  a  trait  in  human  character, 
as  to  be  reg-arded  as  a  remarkable  demonstration  f>f  progress  in 
the  human  race,  T^e  corruption  of  the  species  has  not  gone  so 
far  that  it  will  revolt  firom  a  profitable  course  of  conduct  simply 
bwansp  it  has  been  declared  by  some  to  be  virtuous  at  the  same 
time. 

The  war^  then,  of  itself,  will  hardly  justify  as  in  salnting 
the  \  ankees  as  the  incamatirm  of  human  profrrres.  It  is  a 
war  of  a  very  vulgar  type — the  passionate  struggle  of  a  people 
for  territorial  greatncBs  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  the  grati- 
fication of  vindictive  feeling  as  the  combat  has  grown  wann. 
But  if  the  Federals  jn  plunging  into  this  war  have  shown 
very  old-  fashianed  passions,  quite  unworthy  of  the  leaders  of 
the  human  nice,  perhaps  more  traces  of  'progress'  are  to  be 
discovered  in  their  mode  of  conducting  it  Unquestionably, 
some  striking  peculiarities  have  marked  their  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  war.  Tliat  they  are  without  precedent  we  will  not 
venture  to  affirm.  Unfortunately,  examples  of  every  kind  cff 
sHvageri"  in  warfare  mav  be  found  in  molanclioly  abundance  in 
ihp  annals  of  our  race.  But  they  are  rare  in  the  chronicles  of 
modem  wiirfare.  Assuredly,  since  the  United  States  thcmsrlvcs 
have  been  a  nation,  they  have  witnessed  nothing  in  the  campaigns 
of  other  nations  wliich  can  give  countenance  to  the  horrible 
crimes  with  which  they  are  shocking  the  moral  sense  of  man- 
kind. There  was  no  point  upon  which,  until  this  American 
•^ar  biokeout,  the  progress  of  raaoklnd  was  more  hopeful  tham 
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These  tales  apjKar,  on  tbc  wbnle,  to  Ije  well  .lutbeiiticated  ;  a 
ther  har^  this  iimnnnt  of  evidence  to  confirm  them,  tliat  thev 
esarOv   what  would    be    natumllv   anticipatod   as    tho   proba 
result  of  the  exhortations  vihich  we  know  to  have   been  uttervit 
hv  the  lenders  of  wai-fcelin?  in  the  \ortb.     The  exhortations 
Parson* lirownlovv  and  the  proclamations  of  Gcnenil  Butler  ind 
rate  the  moral    condition   out  of  which    suth  atrocities  Wuu] 
arise.     These  enmes  nvc  chieflv  of  t«'0  types — outrages  aeaj 
women  and  the  murder  of  prisoners   or  other  citizens  in  col 
WomI.     Wp  forbear  to   speak  of  them   in  detail.     Indeed   it 
not  upon   these   individual  outrat^es,  whflher  against  women 
a^iiist   men,   that   we   should    rely  in  describing   the  charactt 
of   the   war.      Brutal    and    ruthless    men    are    to    be   found 
every   nation  ;  and   if  thev  seem   to  flourish  in   unusual  abtim 
anci^   in  the  military  service  of  the  Northern  States,   it  is   fa 
to  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  that  service  wa 
■org;anised-     It  is  hardly  wonderful  that  discipline  should  l»e  ]« 
or  that  officers  should  have  been  appointed   indiscriminately  i 
an  army  raised  on   so  vast  a  scale   at   such  brie/  notice,  atierj 
peace  of  ba]|' a  century.     Barbarities  committed  in  time  of  wi 
do  not  leave  a  stain  upon  the  fame  of  a  whole  nation  unless  the 
nre  the  result  of  distinct  orders  from  its  g>3vernment,   and 
integral  portion  of  it*  military  policy.      Acts  of  individual  bai 
barity  may  be  palliated  by  circumstances^  «r  tlcir  authenticitv 
mav  be  doubtful,  or  tlie   responsibility  for  them   mav  be  fairly 
limited  to  ihose  bv  whose  hands^  or  under  whose  eves  they  we 
jwrpctraled.     Such  storl«^,   jierhaps,  distract  atteodun  from   tl 
real  depth  nf  the  guilt  which  the  United  Stales  as  &  nation  hn 
incurred.     Thev  have,   indeed,   achieved  progress   in   ibis,    tb, 
they  have  conceived,  anil  to  iheir  utmost  have  executed  a  proj 
tlie  like  of  which  will  be  vsinlv  sought  in  the  annals  of  civili 
war.    Thev  have  deliberaiely  planned  to  attain  to  the  ctinquesl 
the  ^-ast  territory  *vhich  they  covet,  not  by  l>pnting  their  enemies 
in  tfie  field,  but  by  a  systematic  devastation — calculating^  that  tltg— 
uncon<|uemble   population  thai    refuses  to   them    its    allrgiancM 
will    be  swept   by    famine  off  the  land   over  whii'h   thev   desim 
n^ain  to  rule.     It  may  Im.'  said  tliat  this  is  onlv  the  principle  upon 
which  fortified  towns  are  reduretl  br  blockade.      It  appears  to 
the  pertiliaritv  of  the   Federals  and  of  tlieir  advocateft  in  thts, 
c(>untry,  that   tliev  are  unnble  to  comprehend   tlie  difference  o 
treatment    due    td    combntanta    and    to    non-dicimbiitants. 
inhabitants   of  invested    towns  are,  or  onght  1o   be,  onlv  coui' 
Iwtanis,     The  interest  nf  a  besieged  garrison  will   induee  it  to 
reduce  the  nurciber  of  toooths  to  be  fed  tn  the  lowest  possible 
riklt,.    But  the  non-combntants  of  the  Confedcntc  Stain  are 
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many  millions.  TUcy  caimot  ifavc  the  couutry  m  nliicli  thcv 
are  living.  They  have  no  choice  left  them  but  to  stay  and  lie 
starved. 

The  first  appearance  upon  any  considerable  scale  of  this 
mode  of  warfare  was  the  cclpbmted  Greek-fir^  bombardment 
of  Charleston.  The  plan  failed,  because  the  nreek-fire'-*^vuuld 
not  light;  but  that  was  no  fault  of  General  Gi1m«re*s.  Ho 
and  his  master  have  the  entire  merit  of  haviiip  enriched  the 
armocry  of  the  nineteonlh  century *s  tactician  with  a  weapon 
which  the  wildest  sans-culotte  that  fnllowcd  Pirhcgru  oJ"  Joiirdain 
would  not  have  dveauipd  of.  ThnU;^h  his  effurts  failed,  bis 
exHinptc  has  been  prolific.  It  is  easier  to  burn  barns  than  to 
take  stronjr  cities  x  it  is  safer  to  wa«je  war  a^inst  small  fanners, 
and  to  punish  the  Confederacy  bv  the  ruin  of  \\&  M-omen  and 
children,  than  to  discomfit  the  armies  of  Beauregard  or  Lee. 
The  policy  has  naturallv  become  popular.  Since  Gmnt's  boast- 
ful advnnce  a«;ainst  Richmond  failed,  the  strategy  of  the  Federal 
generals  has  resolved  itself  into  burglary  and  arson  on  a  large 
scale,  Sheridan  cannot  reach  Lynchburg;  but  he  relieves  his 
feelinijs  by  devastating  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the  fertile 
Shenandoah  Vallry ;  burning  every  barn  and  I'arm'building-,  and 
farm -implement,  so  that  it  shall  not  a^in,  for  m^iny  a  year  jf 
possible,  yield  nourishment  to  the  accursed  rebels.  The  exploit 
is  loudly  approved  by  Grant;  and  the  Northern  journals  reconl 
it  with  the  complacent  remark  that  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which 
ha»  bitliertn  been  known  to  the  FederoU  us  the  Valley  of  Hujni- 
llation,  may  henceforth,  be  called  the  Valley  of  Triumph. 
General  Sherman  has  obtained  some  magnificent  triumphs  of 
the  aame  kind.  He  feared  when  he  started  upon  Lis  soutliwani 
march  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  retain  his  hold  upon  Eastern 
Tennessee ;  so  he  ordered  that  the  whole  of  that  enormous  dis- 
trict should  be  laid  utterly  waste.  He  knew  that  he  could  not 
bold  Atlanta ;  but  he  could  hold  it  long  enough  to  drive  every 
unarmed  citizen,  every  woman,  and  every  child  out  of  their  homes 
at  a  day's  notice,  and  leave  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  souls 
cither  to  starve  nr  to  subsist  upon  the  alms  of  strang'ers.  His marth 
through  Georgia  has  been  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  It  has 
secured  for  him,  in  repayment  for  all  that  he  has  sacrifice*!,  no 
one  strategic  advantage  which  might  not  have  been  obtained  hy 
Operations  from  the  sea.  But,  as  one  Federal  critic  in  England 
joyously  observed^  '  his  line  of  moreh  may  be  traced  by  ttie  con- 
flagration of  the  flaming  towns  he  has  left  beliind  bim.^  He 
has  made  a  smiling  land  into  a  desert ;  he  has  laid  waste  terri- 
tory sixty  miles  in  width;  he  has  dried  up  with  the  sole  of  hlj 
foot  the  prosperity  of  a  large  population,  and  numbers  i\h,o  ^c-c^i 
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thrhing;,  industnousj  and  liappVj  arc  iiuw  lioineloss  beggars.  We 
may  quutc  one  specimen  ol  Lis  proceedings  in  Northern 
Georgia ; — 

'  In  kis  mari?b  £tom  Cltattanooga  to  Atlanta,  the  General  occupied 
the  town  of  Marietta  aud  bmiicl  dov™  scvtrral  cottoa  aad  oib&r 
fftctoriGs  engaged  in  tlie  production  of  stares  and  clotliiTig.  By  this 
iLct  netirly  lOQO  people,  moady  wotaen,  were  reduced  tu  det^titatiou. 

*  Goucral  Sbormoii  wutUd  ut^ithar  allow  tlifiin  ia  ir'inam  m  ManettiL 
nor  transfer  thorn  within  tlio  CunfiidoriLtc  liniiD,  but  aout  ibcm  in  a 
IhkIj  paeked  an  close  as  cattle  in  the  railway  ears  to  LouiiaviUt',  tliemce 
to  hL-  i^omtcyGd  >u*ro5e  the  Ohio  to  luduuia  to  «liift  for  tbcmBclveB  as 
licst  they  might.' 

A  cevilispil  gDvc-mment  might  fear  tb<it  tbeir  good  najne 
would  be  tarnished  by  such  a  Liimpaign ;  a  civilised  peoj^ 
inight  shrink  from  a  pariUL'^rship  with  such  foul  atrocities.  There 
is  prubablv  no  other  people  and  government,  cicppt  perhapi  the 
Russian,  that  would  nowr  endure  to  sec  the  wickedness  of  Tilly 
and  Tiirenne  revived  in  tlie  tactics  of  their  rommantlera.  Hot 
Sherman  has  nothing  to  fear  from  hid  superiors  or  hi£  feUnv- 
citizens.  Tlieir  great  revenge  has  stomach  lor  it  all.  No  mifierj 
that  their  generals  can  inilict  upon  SoutliemerSj  of  any  age  or 
ses  or  calling,  is  in  tb^ir  eyes  an  adennate  punishment  for 
having  dispeiled  tlieir  drcain  of  empire. 

ll  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  observed  in  reference 
to  Ikis  Emancipation  policy  last  year,  that  every  measure  which 
telkls  to  weaken  an  enemy  is  the  logtta)  result  of  war.  Huining 
noQ-combatiiTits  is  ruining  the  enemy's  tax-payers ;  devastating 
vast  regions  is  emptying  the  enemy's  exE*hc(iuer.  Killing  women 
and  children  is  removing  thoscr  who  will  ultimately  furnish 
recruits  to  the  ejiemy's  conscription.  That  peace  which  is  made 
by  solitude  is  the  logical  result  of  war.  AU  the  restmint^  wtucli 
iLjpjnanity  has  placed  upon  the  ferocity  of  war  are  logically  inde- 
fensible. A  rigid  rcasoner  who  preached  the  theorv  of  war  to 
its  utmost  limits,  would  not  only  kill  all  his  prisoners,  but  wouki 
destroy  everything  in  his  path  that  could  at  any  future  time 
mini&ter  to  the  life  of  mau.  The  Eastern  conqueror,  who  marked 
his  victories  by  making  pyramids  of  the  heads  of  all  the  popula- 
tions he  subdued,  was  undoubtedlv  the  most  consistent  warrior 
that  ever  lived.  But  these  outrages  on  logic,  which  lead  the 
warriors  bent  upon  subjugation  to  do  it  3t  the  lowest  pn'^Luhlf 
cost  of  human  suflertng^  ate  among  tlie  most  consulini 
tions  of  human  progress,  the  noblest  Criamn^  thai 
has  achieved..  It  will  be  the  glory  of  Mr.  Lincolr 
peijple  who  we  have  been  so  often  told  arc  in  the  < 
tion,  to  have  done  minh  to  moKe  ihcm  nugator 
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of  Amend  does  not  stand  lil^h  ;  tiTid  it  is  to  be  boped  tbat,  in 
$pite  of  it,  no  general*  in  Europe  will  stoop  to  the  arrocities  that 
have  roarliet!  tliis  phjlatithropic  war.  But  the  Uoit^tl  States,  in 
this  the  first  dcadiv  struggle  in  which  they  have  been  cnga^^, 
have  proclaimed  for  tliemaelves  what  is  their  conceptiun  of  the 
rode  of  war.  In  an}'  future  contest,  those  who  are  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  them  will  know  with  wLfit  kind  of  enemy  it  is 
tbey  have  to  deal.  Unhappily  in  the  duel  betw^n  nations  it  is 
the  most  barbarous  that  selects  tlip  weapons. 

Nothin;!;  ii  more  remarkable  than  the  warlike  spirit  which 
[ar  has  developed  amotig^  the  hitliPTto  commerttal  Ame- 
eicept  the  njetiimorpbosis  which  it  has  effected  in  the 
of  certain  ultra^pacific  politicians  upon  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  instmctive  to  note  how  the  nation  that 
vrx%  preached  up  to  others  as  the  thriftiest,  wariest,  most 
pe*re-lotfing:^  of  all  nation!?,  has  suddenly  bc^utae  the  mo$t  pro- 
fase  and  the  most  recklessly  martiah  But  the  phenomenon 
which  has  been  witnessed  in  England  of  leaders  of  the  peace- 
puty  recommending'  ex  termination,  and  Quakers  exhorting  to 
■war,  is  in«>re  iustractive  stilh  Some  years  ago  a  student  of 
Kog-lish  polities  wiTuld  have  said  that  if  there  was  any  one  thing^ 
in  which  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Biig^ht  might  ha\'e  been  presumed 
to  be  sioiere,  it  Was  in  their  enthusiasm  fur  neafe.  It  appeared 
lo  be  the  s[iring  of  their  whole  political  conduct,  the  absorbing 
aim  of  their  lives.  At  times  its  iuteosity  seemed  to  verge  upon 
£uuitictsm^  and  to  lead  them  into  strange  iudiscretions.  They 
hare  let  no  occasion  pass  which  they  could  make  a  text  for  the 
preaching  «f  their  doctrine.  Whenever  their  own  c^ouatry  W"as 
engaged  in  war,  they  haver  denr>uuced  the  horrors  of  it  with  all 
the  vi^ur  of  which  the  English  tongue  is  capable.  They  have 
rtdicroled  the  ancient  nations  of  martial  honour.  They  havo 
denounced  the  ambitioti  for  extended  territory  which  has  poS"- 
sessed  so  many  nations,  and  out  of  which  io  many  desolating 
wars  have  sprung.  Mr.  Cobden,  who  is  more  cautious  than  his 
coIIcao:uc,  has  never  condemned  war  in  the  abstract.  He  has 
always  admitted  that  it  might  be  waged  in  self-tlc; fence.  Butt  he 
bos  never  found  a  war  to  his  mind  before — either  in  past  Lbtory 
ur  in  the  experience  of  the  exiattiig  generation.  Perhaps  the  best 
xllusCraticm  of  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  opinions  on  this 
point  is  the  language  that  he  used,  many  years  &fter  the  matter 
f»  trial  of  M'Leod  ;  — 

been   executed  what  would  have  been  tha 
'V    Why  the  old  cry  of  our  honour  being 
4     [An  Hem,  Member,  "  Certainly."! 
IV."    Bat,  *^i*\  \cki«ffi&  -^TO^  -^w*. 
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take  to  niulicate  jaax  hotumr  ?  Ton  would  go  to  irar,  ftfld  tor  tbe  a 
lifo  tlift  Iiwl  1]ee&  t«^«it>  owfty,  vou  ironM  Bftciifioe  tlie  Htes  of 
tfaotuuidA,  najT;,  perhapiS  tenit  of  thouEanids.  But  wonld  ill  tlbii 
I  Mczifice  of  Ijuinui  life  restore  tlie  life  of  the  nton  on  n Uoec  Jtoeanl 
yon  were  figLting  ?  Would  it  not  be  much  wiser,  if  instoid  of  i»- 
Hortiug  to  war,  irAiVA  I'l  vfAhtnQ  hvt  tcholesale  itmrder  if  \f^*r  tttm  ht 
*iroirfmi,  jou  Uiul  tccotirse  to  arbitration'  ? — HaMarfi,  vol.  cri.  p.  64. 

Mr.  Bright,  as  bis  custom  ia^  has  used  more  extreme  lang^uage,  and 
spoken  out  what  were  thought  to  be  his  opinions  with  less  reserre. 
He  b^topps,  ai  ]S  well  loHtWD,  to  a  ri'ligiuiis  sect  which  condemns 
war  as  in  itself  a  crJmc:  and  be  belongs,  or  has  belonged*  to  the 
Peace  Society,  which  professes  similar  views.  In  that  sf?dse  he 
has  spoken  in  Parliament,  and  lias  denounced  upon  principle  all 
wars  upon  which  it  has  come  in  his  waj  to  pass  a  judgment. 
The  last  occasion  upon  which  he  h&s  exjires&ed  sentiments  of 
this  kind  una  in  speaking  ujKin  tlie  Italian  w.ir,  a  Uttlc  more 
than  a  yeuv  before  the  American  secession  toc»k  place.  This  is  ^M 
his  lan^ua^e  : —  ^| 

'  We  Imvo  a  War  jtist  over:  I  do  not  know  that  1  ii8o  the  exst't 
words  of  tho  riglit  hon.  gentlemAU  opposite,  hut  I  agree  with,  him 
that  tliere  «!(wi  bo  tjo  jJiatcc  m  Italy  between  thoBo  two  gKAt  ]iowen 
which  can  ci^mpAre  for  evil  with  tho  var  vhich  that  peace  has  termi- 
it&ted.  Wbon  I  read  of  peace  being  concluded,  I  felt  ns  though  I 
vovld  brcatho  more  fruoly  KJiico  the  species  to  which  I  holong  was  no 
longer  engaged  in  the  ftcndiike  destruction  of  its  fc41ow-crealiites,  .  -  . 
I  do  not  believe  it  possible  either  for  the  Emperor  of  the  French  or 
tho  Emperor  of  Austria  to  have  returned  homo  with  all  those  scenw 
of  hortor,  stieh  as  wo  hove  road  of,  flitting  before  tliuir  eyes,  and  I  hope 
l«fore  their  consciences^  uud  to  he  uuw  projiared  to  enter  into  imothcr 
stmgglu.  .  .  .  fiftvti  they  not  learnt  something  from  tlie  imprDvcmeutti 
effected  in  weapons  ef  warfare,  and  the  increasod  dcstrHtrtiveness  of 
lifs  of  which  thcBc  wcnpous  are  capable  V  They  see  now  how  costly 
wuF  is  ia  tDoney,  how  dci^tnicttve  of  humati  Ufe.  Success  in  witr  no 
longer  depends  on  thostj  circumBtBiic<.iH  that  formerly  decided  it 
Holdiers  used  to  luok  down,  on  troilu,  and  mBchinc-muking  wns  vith 
them  B  despised  craft.  No  stirs  or  gurterfi,  no  ribbons  er  hanblcs 
1>bdeckcd  the  makers  und  workers  of  machinery.  But  what  is  war 
becoming  now?  It  depends  not,  as  heretofore,  on  individual  broverj, 
€n  the  power  of  n  man's  nerves,  the  keenness  of  his  eye,  the  strength 
«f  his  body^  or  tbo  power  of  his  soul^  if  one  may  so  i^penk  ;  hut  it  is  a 
more  mcebanical  mode  of  slanghtering  yom'  fellow-mon.  This  eort  of 
thing  cannot  lost.  It  wiU  break  down  by  its  own  weight.  Its  coatli- 
iiess,  it»  destnifitiveneaB,  its  savagery  will  break  it  down.' — £a»mn7.  ^M 
vuL  civ.  p.  199.  ■ 

These  are  opinions  <>xprcsse^d  not  upon  the  issues  on  which  the 
war  was  being  fought,  but  on  ihe,ivickedness  and  horror  of  anj 
■"nr  nt  nil.    Mr.  Cobden  designiites  war  as  wholesale  murtlcr,  '  if  it 
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can  be  avoitlcd:*^  but  lie  shows  the  strict  jimitations  under  whiili 
this  reservation  is  to  be  taken,  b_v  sayinji^  that  a  case  in  which  an 
Eng^lishman  bail  been  banged  as  a  common  felon  fur  acts  done  by 
order  of  the  Etiglish  Govcrmnent^  wouUl  (had  it  tuccurred)  have 
been  a  case  in  which  '  war  couUI  have  been  avoided.'  Mr.  Bright, 
without  any  such  circumlocution,  designates  the  Italian  war  on 
both  sides  as  a  *  fiend-Uke  destruction  of  fellow-creatures,'  and  as 
a  specimen  of  a  system  nf  warfare  which  'its  own  savagery  must 
break  down/  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  tone  which  it  was 
expected  that  these  statesmen  would  take  in  reference  to  the 
American  civil  war.  It  brake  out  on  account  of  the  bh^KUesii 
capture  of  Fort  Sumter — a  matter  far  less  wounding'  lo  the 
national  hojiour  than  the  execution  of  nn  English  officer  for  the 
discharge  of  Lis  official  duty.  It  was  not  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion :  on  the  contrary,  the  Government  of  \Vashinp;ton  have 
rejected  all  offers  of  arbitration,  not  only  summarily,  but  resent- 
fuUv*  It  was  a  war  that  might,  above  all  the  others,  have  been 
made  tlie  subject  of  arbitration,  inasmuch  as  it  arose  out  of  a 
rlum  of  a  purely  legal  nature  made  by  the  Southern  States — 
a  claim  to  have  the  powor  of  retractinfr  that  adhesiim  to  the 
Federation  which  those  States  in  their  Suvereigo  t;jpaeityhad 
g^iven  eighty  years  before.  The  war  wns  clearly,  then,  one  that, 
aecording  to  Mr.  Cobden's  views,  might  have  licen  avoided,  and 
therclbre  was  nothing  else  but  wholesale  murder.  In  Mr.  Brljjht's 
eyes  it  must  have  worn  a  still  darker  aspect.  Like  the  Italian 
war,  it  was  a  struggle  for  dominion  over  certain  territniies,  A 
peace  would  have  at  any  time  forced  tlie  Federals  to  renounce 
their  ambition  to  rule  over  the  seceding  States,  just  as  Villa- 
franca  forced  Italv  for  the  time  to  renounce  her  ambition  to  rule 
over  Venctia,  As  he  thought  that  'there  would  be  no  peace 
in  Italy  which  couhl  compare  for  evil  M-ith  the  war  which  Uiat 
peace  has  terminated,'  so  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  he  would 
think  with  respect  to  the  far  more  fearful  war  in  America.  If 
Magenta  and  Sulferino,  professedly  fought  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Lomljards  and  Venetians^  were  to  be  described  as  *  the  fiend- 
like destruction  of  fellow-creatures,'  what  language  could  be 
energetic  enough  to  denounce  a  war  which  has  been  computed 
by  jfood  authorities  already  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  human  beings  ?  And  if  the  use  of  mechanism 
in  war  is  to  be  taken  as  such  an  aggravation  of  its  horrors,  that  the 
whole  thing  may  be  expected  to  break  down  bv  its  own  savagery, 
there  never  has  been  a  war  in  which  personnl  encounters  have 
bsen  so  few,  or  in  which  ttie  resources  nf  mcLhnnical  and 
chemical  science  have  b?cn  more    ruthlessly  employed  for  the 
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ilestructi'cm  of  human  life.  Surely'  any  future  liistorian, 
sources  of  infonnatjon  as  to  the  procopflin^s  of  Kngllsh  pntiticians 
should  acridpntally  fail  him  at  the  year  1860,  would  fonfidentlr 
cMK'Icd^  (hat,  during  th<?  years  that  followed,  tlie&f  two  gretx 
clminpioDS  of  pence  bad  not  neglected  (he  opportunity  offered  to 
them  by  events  of  preaching  their  favourite  doetjiiie ;  but  tbal 
they  had  surpassed  thfmiselves  in  the  energy  with  which  the^~ 
had  declaimed  af^inst  the  most  culossal  war  of  rriodcm  times, 
ami  in  the  cHrnestness  with  whieh  they  ha<I  striven  tn  brin^  it  Iw 
a  clow.  I'ei'haps  he  jiii;[rlii  ^n  ^n  to  moralise^  on  the  unfadin^g- 
laiirels  won  bv  the  ^eat  rhampions  of  peace,  who,  in  season  and 
oat  i>f  seosnn,  without  fear  or  favour,  in  the  presence  «f  friend  <>r 
foe,  had  never  f];ig^gecl  m  their  struggle  against  the  moi&t  eaduiiiu^— 
and  deadliest  eurse  of  the  human  race.  ^H 

Even  if  their  Wews  h>id  boeti  extra ^Tipant  and  their  zeal  ovef^^ 
straineil,  sneli  a  life-hmg  rnnsistcncv  would  have  furnished  a  grral 
ejtampl*?  of  brave  and  camest  ronHiet  ng-iiii^st  wrong-.  Unhappily, 
they  have  lived  1oshf«w  that  this  tiurror  of  war  was  only  felt  because 
itw*as  wag-ed  by  emperors  iind  kings.  Mr.  Cobtlen  and  Mr.  Bright 
have  both  hnci  the  opportunitv  of  expressjnf;  to  the  GtiviTnmei 
of  the  Unitfd  Stites  their  opinions  upon  this  war,  nnt  merely 
its  outset,  but  in  Elds  the  fourth  i  par  of  its  duration,  when  enouj 
blood  has  been  poured  out  to  sic-ken  cve^  the  inost  warlil 
Thet  have  lieen  in  a  po^^jtion  to  counsel  peace,  beeaiise  th( 
political  views  g'avc  tLeni  influenre  In  America,  and  any  odvic 
they  had  tendered  would  have  afTected  popular  ojiinion  powcTfully. 
If  it  had  been  a  mtiinarchical  State  that  was  fighting  to  sulxlue  a 
vast  revolted  region  to  a  voke  which  it  al^hnnvd,  how  tlicv  woiihl 
liflvc  seoutrd  the  idea  tliat  one  half  of  a  continent  could  bav« 
property  in  the  other!  what  harrowins^:  pictures  they  would  ha'4 
drawn  of  the  devastation  and  the  butchery  and  the  reckless  wi 
of  happiness  and  life  and  treasure  which  have  arisen  out  of 
infatuated  passion  for  extended  empire !  But  their  el< 
horror  of  bloo<lshcd  has  been  struck  dumb.  Now  they  vie  wii 
the  Xorthernera  themselves  in  their  thirst  for  '  war  to  the  bitter 
end.'  The  composure  with  which  Mr.  Cobden  philosophic 
upon  the  necessity  ot  a  war  of  extermination  is  a  eurjous  vt 
to  the  pcaee  fervour  of  his  earlier  days.  We  quote  a 
from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Scovejl : — 

*  In  oummon  with  all  ynur  friunds  and  weU-wishcrB,  I  have  bwo 
lookiug  with  grpp-t  Fwdicitndfi  to  tim  progress  nf  thci  war,  TUeK)  «sBflW 
to  bo  £Limetlung  in  the  modem  developnitjiit  of  ormamente  wliieh 
ftTonrs  the  dctfence  OTer  atbick.  This  must  tend  to  prolong  the  ww. 
KoA  mftke  the  iaeiiQ  depend  on  tho  comparative  atriingth  of  tlic 
nsnuroes  of  tho  contending  partiefi,     tn  thiB  straggle  against  e^iftofi- 
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tion  ithti  men  the  Nortli  n-iH  be  atlo  to  holtl  unt  tlio  longer :  and  to 
this  tedious  an)l  dreadful  prncfiss  wo  mnet  rc^^lgix  ourficl^es,' 

There  IS  a  onical  calmness  in  Mr,  CqIhIph's  hhkIc  of  rcwi- » 
tcmplnting-  the  process  of  '  exhaustion.'  Has  it  ever  rrossrd  him 
In  ask  hiinspll'  whut  is  the  sum  of  human  misery  which  tliat 
small  %-qu\  repn'si'uts  V  It  is  a  uii-tapiior  qf  a  terrible  simplicilj'. 
Exhoastiun  in  a  tnim  ifn^ns  the  tcmpotarv  loss  of  &tn?ngth  which 
A  few  houis'  rpst  iv<;nilts.  In  a  commanitv  at  wnr,  it  means  the 
ilcath  on  tlie  fiolcl  of  Ijattle  or  hy  disease  of  p^'^rv  male  of  the 
fighting-  agf  until  then"  are  not  enoug-h  loSt  to  form  an  army. 
Appiied  I"  tlif  ConltHlOTate  States,  it  tnt'ans  tlie  slaugfliter  of  a 
million  or  mitrr  erf'  men  in  the  tlowrr  of  their  asrc  ;  the  consign- 
incnt  of  their  wives  and  children  and  those  who  deptmded  on 
them  to  hopeless  poverty  j  the  desolation,  so  fjir  as  the  hand  of 
man  can  effri't  il^  of  i  land  teeming  with  the  produce  of  a  rich 
and  growing;  industry.  Such  is  the  process  whjcb  Mr.  Cobiien 
calmly  descrihea.  and  encimrages  the  Federals  hy  carry  throug-h. 
Such  is  the  .id\'ice  of  the  man  who  used  to  think  that  'war,  if  it 
cDulf]  he  avoide<j^  was  wholesaV  murder,'  upon  the  first  orcnHon 
(»n  which  his  roice  might  Imve  exercised  the  faintest  inflnent'e  in 
the  ttdvocacv  of  pence.  The  Fedcml  Generals,  by  their  calcu- 
lated birbarity,  have  justly  nampd  n  niche  in  histoiy  by  the 
side  of  Tilly  and  Turcnne.  But  t!ie  devastators  have  at  least 
this  to  plead  m  palliation  ot"  their  crim^^s — that  the  Bavarian 
and  the  Fienrhman  were  never  hfmnded  on  tu  tlicir  bloody  woi^ 
bj'  the  exhortations  of  a  pnifesscd  apostle  of  peace, 

Afr.  Bright  also,  thoxigh  more  circuitouslv,  bnt  not  less 
eamestlv,  gives  his  voice  Ihr  contiiiupd  war.  His  letter  to  Mr. 
GreeleT  is  a  remarkable  production,  ivLen  we  remember  that 
Mr.  LiiU"i^>lii  was  professedly  the  war  catiilidate,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  peace  in  the  United  States  were  to  a  man  in  bitter 
nppmftioii  tn  him.      A  single  extract  will  show  the  tone  of  jt : — 

*  Evoiy  fi-itnd  of  your  Union  j^robably  in  Eiirope,  evtry  spoalccr 
and  WTtttT  who  hail  sought  to  do  juatiee  to  your  cau&e  sinco  the  war 
begm,  18  now  hoping  with  an  intense  anriety  that  Mr.  Ijincoln  miiy 
be  placed  at  tho  hecwi  of  y*tiip  cxeciitiTe  for  another  tenu.  It  \&  not 
beeftoa^  they  think  Mr,  Lincoln  to  be  wiser  mid  l>etter  than  fi.il  other 
ncn  on  ynir  continent;  but  they  thini  they  have  observed  in  his 
career  grand  t-ij^plicity  of  piirpoHe,  find  a  patiiotifim  T^hich  ksow^  no 
elwoget  and  which  duas  not  falter.' 

Those  who  canvass  f<»r  the  war  candidate  canvass  for  the 
continuance  of  war.  Those  who  canvass  for  the  continuance 
r>f  war  approve  in  the  main  of  the  things  that  Iiavc  tH>rn  done 
in  the  course  of  it,  and  of  the  things  wh(rh  it  is  proposed  to 
do  bj'  those  who  cany  it  on.     Mr.   Bright  ap^uvcs  xNiij  wwV^ 
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bcmrdn;  be  does  ootthiitik  bom  mievuig' tbne  ■cnesfrfbonv 
until  no  victims  ilisU  be  left  «a  wbom  tbrv  cva  be  csuvd  ;  md 
tbereibce  be  eicm  bxanelf  to  lecnre  tbe  «icctioo  of  ibr  ib» 
vbo  bM  been,  and  wiU  camCiiBe  to  be,  the  miiiixler  et  ^m  MmA- 
ikin^  potky  «o  lMi|^ubeha*p«rertodo  so,    U  this  indcad  the 
iwnc  italCTHian  as  tbe  one  wbo,  in  tbe  critis  of  ibe  Coraeaa  wn; 
ptntf*  ■»  »crriiig;lj  the  nmt  .pRxenoe  of  the  Angd  of  t^mb? 
la  tbia  tbe  naa  wbo  denoanced  in  Unfoage  of  almost  frigbtfal 
OKrpv  f}«e  abort  Italian  campaign^  imd0talt«n — in  prafcaaioo,  at 
loMt — wiUi  tbe  aim  of  auaDcipafting^  a  people?     it  vas,  iiaWd^ 
voDdcribl  acting: ;  and,  bat  for  this  Amnicaa  war,  we  sbooJd  haw 
never  gaeaaed  boar  complelelT  hixtnoaic   it  was.     Bat  now  v^ 
bare  been  taacbC,  and  shalt  knov  for  tbe  fotOFr,  tliat  the  occnia- 
tion  of  mntual  <)««tmttiop   is  not  *  fieodlike  '  if  it  is  eondncCed 
br  R^txiMiraiu,  and   that  war  is  do  lunger,,  in  their  band%  lo  b^ 
If^fltnl  uprrn  nj  that  'mvagCT^*  which  will  break  do«rn  of  itKUl- 
Whcu  Mr.  ilrig-ht  denoanoed  war  before,  it  was  supposed  that  tbr* 
American  dMnocracy  was  pacific ;  but  nuw  Ibat  ii  has  been  dii-- 
covend  to  he  warlike,  even  (Joakeiism  becomes  warlike  loo.     Tbe 
leading  member  of  the  Peace  Society  in  the  character  of  faotde- 
holder  tr>  the  most  cruel  conflict  of  moiJern  times  is  a  pheooinenan 
to  which  it  i*  hard  to  6nr]  a  parallel  in  history,     \lany  men  have 
in  cvrry  age  u»ed  the  influence  they  possessed  over  others  to  whel 
the  appetttf*of  tlxc  niukitude  fnr  blood,  and  bare  upon  their  kwIs 
the    j^ilt  of   bumau   Jivei    prodigally   squatidetc^    and    humaJi 
hearts  wrun^  with  woe.     But  they  furnish  no  analogy  to  the  peace 
Mtatefmen,  for  ih^?  did  not  profess  to  believe  that  all  n'ar  was  in 
itself  wronfT.     1*he  nearest  parallel  tiiat  can  be  supplied  will  be 
foand    in  the  fact  that  Kubespierre's  Bnt  appearance  in  public 
life  wai  the  c-omjKtsition  of  an  esny  against  tliw  puoiabment  ^^k 
death.  V 

We  now  know  what  the  prog^ress  of  humanity  and  thead%'ocacy 
of  peace  mean  in  the  mouths  of  nur  patjfit  t»?arheirs.  They 
mean  tlie  support  of  such  a  viar  as  IJurbridge  anil  Slierman  arel 
Slirridan  have  been  waging'.  But  what  does  frccditm  mean  in 
the  language  nf  the  same  schoiil  'i  It  is  a  question  that  imports 
ut  nearly.  From  these  same  men  we  are  stjH  recpiving  tlio  saine 
uld  exhortation — to  look  to  the  Govemmpnt  of  VV'ashiiigton  for 
our  lessons  of  freedom,  and  to  imitate  its  salutary  example  in  the 
reform  of  uur  own  tnatitutions.  Nor  is  the  question  OL-edlcsi ; 
for  llie  meatiing^  of  words  appears  to  have  undergtjne  great  altern- 
tion.      We    U4e<l   to  think   freedom    meant  being   free;  but  that 
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definition  is  evidently  very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  great  cham- 
pion ol  freedom,  the  fiavernmeiit  of  Washington,  is  pouring  out 
bluml  and  treasure  u  itL  fubuliius  prodigulitj  in  urder  to  prevent 
n  rnminunitv  ol'  suine  five  millions  of  men  from  being-  free.  The 
(lian]je  which  the  word  must  have  underjrone  ivill  bo  evident  to 
anvone  uhn  letleuts  vi]mn  the  artions  of  thuso  persons  who  in 
rei-enC  tinirs  huvc  been  held  up  tti  the  execration  of  mankind  as 
ibe  great  enemies  of  freedom.  The  Czar  Nicholas,  for  instance, 
has  been  a  staple  illustration  of  tbo  wicked  oppressor.  The  Poles 
desired  tu  be  free  from  his  government^  and  to  gavem  themselves  : 
but  he  '  nould  not  suffer  the  country  to  be  destnijed  ami  broken 
up,'  and  would  not  let  them  go.  They  took  up  arms  to  assert 
their  freedom  ;  but  his  forces  were  the  strongest,  and  he  '  broke 
down  their  fighting  power,'  The  rebellion  ivas  quenched  in 
blond  ;  and  JVIamJ  still  Ijelongs  to  his  son.  I'or  all  this,  he  was 
cursed  throughout  the  civilised  world  as  the  enemy  of  freedom. 
At  the  present  moment  Mr.  Lincoln  ia  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing.  The  Confederates  have  desired  to  be  free  from  his  rule 
and  to  govern  thpinselvcs  I  nnd  Ujey  have  showu  that  they  arc 
united  and  sincere  in  desiring  it,  by  the  devotion  with  which 
they  have  fought,  and  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  to  tlieir 
cause.  But  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  four  years'  war,  still  will  not  let 
them  g[i  ;  and  if  ho  can  have  his  way,  he  also  will  quench  the 
rebellion  in  hhiod.  We  .ire  of  course  prepared  ttt  put  hiin  into 
the  same  anathema  as  the  Czar  Nicholas ;  but  to  our  immeasur- 
able  surjirise  we  are  informed  that  he  is  not  only  ut>t  the  enemy 
of  freedom,  but  its  foremost  and  nobleat  champiou.  Certainly 
these  sudden  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words  are  very  perplexing 
to  die  simple-minded  politician.  Take  another  instance.  The 
people  of  Sicily  desire  to  lie  free  from  the  King  of  Naples.  Like 
the  Czar  Nicholas  and  President  Ltocoln,  he  will  not  let  them 
go.  He  has  the  :»ame  feeling  as  that  expressed  bv  Mr.  Lincoln's 
friends  in  the  'New  York  Times' — he  does  not  like  to  see  the 
country  broken  up.  The  qiiaiTel  Iwcomes  a  war  ;  and  the  king, 
to  reduce  Ids  rebellious  subject^,  bombards  Palermo,  which  is 
held  by  them.  Instantly  the  whole  of  Europe  stands  aghast  at 
his  wickedness.  The  friends  of  freedom  plunge  him  into  tlic 
lowest  depth  of  their  Inferno.  The  nickname  Bnmba  clings  tn 
him  for  lift-.  There  may  be  many  duuhtt'ul  rhapters  in  politic:]] 
ethics  ;  but  one  thing  seemed  to  have  been  decided  by  the 
unanimous  Yoice  of  the  whole  civilised  world — that  a  king  who 
bombards  a  town  held  by  bis  revolted  subjects  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience,  is  a  monster.  But  now  we  know  that  there  is 
no  rule  without  an  exception.  President  Lincoln  is  in  the  same 
position  towards  Sjuth  Carolina  that  the  King  of  Naples  ocox- 
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piwl  toMTirds  Sif  ilv.  He  has  rrvoUed  subjects  by  elc-al  Mritli,  wh" 
abhor  his  rule,  Ijut  from  whom  he  ^iU  iif»t  part.  He  ndopts 
prcfisclv  the  same  plan  for  sulnllLiing  tbem  ns  his  prototvjic,  am.! 
srnds  a  lleet  to  bomlrard  Charleston:  but  his  sopcrior  ingcnuitj- 
ipiiables  him  tn  arid  tn  the  operation  a  new  circumstance  of  bnr- 
bari'ty.  He  causes  burning;  naphtha  to  tu?  pn>fectetl  into  the 
tity—»  vehicle  of  destruction  T^hich  could  dc>  Jittlc  damn^  tii 
bomlvproof  mag'azincs  and  caspmated  hattcries  (huildings  which 
mtJTeovcr  lay  in  the  other  direction)  ;  but  wliich,  had  the  attempt 
ixtcn  cairiwi  out  with  a  little  more  slclll,  wnuhi  hn\'c  ^ircn  up  alt 
the  dwellings  and  proper^  of  non-comLataots  to  the  Aames.  It 
was  natural  to  expect  that  the  improved  Bomba  would  have  hem 
visited  witli  curses  as  hearty  as  the  original  deviser  of  the  idea. 
Bnt  frreat  are  the  rnvsteries  of  freedom  !  The  act  which  has  pin- 
Cured  for  thitr  King-  of  Naples  tlic  rxi?cr.iti(»n  of  the  civitised 
woihl,  has  onlv  acr|uired  for  Mr.  Lincoln  a  netr  title  to  the 
admiration  of  the  friends  of  luimanity — a  more  prominent  niche  ■ 
in  the  Panthcnn  of  freedom.  Those  y\ho  put  themselves  forwHitl  ™ 
as  tlie  high-priests  in  that  temple,  do  not  appear  to  be  easily 
disconcerted  by  novelties  of  this  kind.  But  for  thfr  htiablrr 
worshippers  these  sudden  thangi*s  are  not  edifying-.  It  throws 
tht-ir  devotion  out  r»f  gear  to  be  reversed  so  siiddenlv,  Tbdr 
simple  faith  is  distiubcd  by  seeing  the  demon  tif  vcstcrdav  pot 
before  them  so  boMly  as  the  deity  of  to-day.  Tbe>-  are  pnzneri 
at  beinij  told  to  adore  as  a  model  of  gfKMlness  the  verv  sane 
thing  which,  ;i  short  time  ago,  they  fvero  taught  to  loathe  mkI 
tast  cut  as  unutterable  crime. 

Take  vet  a  third  rase.  There  is  no  subject  upm  which 
Radicals  of  the  present  day  have  been  so  chKjnmt  as  tlte  Ki-bellion 
of  17yf<,  It  was  a  movement  supportcid  undoubtedly  by  a  largt*  _ 
class  of  Itishnsen,  probaWy  not  by  the  mftjority;  and  certainly  I 
not  by  the  mass  of  those  who  had  any  stake  in  tbc  security  of 
the  conntrv.  It  was  put  domi  bv  force^  and  in  many  cases  with 
undue  severity.  I?ul  the  severity  was  gy-nerallv  the  act  citiier  of 
perfectlj'  im authorised  pcrsnixs,  or  of  obscure  suboT'dinateSj  whom, 
iti  the  disturbed  condition  of  Uie  coutitn",  it  was  diffifult  tii 
control.  But  there  ccrtainlv  was  no  general  ofiicor  in  the  kinj^'s 
armv  who  was  frujhv  of  ordering  his  fcllow-ritizcns  to  be  dwt 
without  an  allegation  of  crime,  and  without  the  semblanr*  of 
a  trial.  Vet  the  Knglisli  Innguagf  has  hardly  proved  etiual  to 
the  demand  made  up<.»ii  it  lor  wttrds  of  vituperation  to  be  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  fSovcmment  in  the  suppressiiHi  of 
that  rebellion.  General  Burbridfjp,  General  Paine,  and  Generol 
M'Neill,  have  been  gudtv  of  atrocities  which  have  left  the  worst 
df*ed:5  of  the  moat  lawless  OrnuE^nan  in  the  shade.     What  snv 
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ihp  fri€ni]s  of  frpetloni^  who  have  such  a  liorror  of  ijuenciiing; 
rebetlions  in  bloof],  and  who,  Wke  Rohtspifire  and  Mr,  Bright, 
most  oi'  them  objw^t  to  tht-  piinishmcnt  of  death  ?  Their  latest 
uttpnince  upan  the  subject  may  Ije  found  in  the  address  of  con- 
gT^tulatitm  reccntlj  pi-es<:aitetl  bv  the  £mancipation  Society  ti> 
Mr.  Adams,  That  philanthropic  body  of  men,  (utly  torfnisant 
of  the  pri>cei?diii|^s  of  Paint*  and  Burbridgc  and  thoir  fe]]nivs, 
vilL  a  deplorable  tijura^  congratulate  him  that  no  rebel  bikeD 
in  arms  had  y&.  been  condemniHl  to  death. 

Wc  mig'ht  dismiss  the  oppression  which  is  inflicted  bv  the 
model  Rppublir,  and  ]s  applauded  bj'  those  who  talk  most 
about  frpcjhjin  hpre,  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  not  the  first 
ttme  tliat  the  proffssed  adyoeates  uf  freedom  liave  been  detected 
in  a  rather  exceptional  predilection  for  sanguinary*  measures 
against  those  who  <liffer  from  them  in  opinion.  The  celebrateil 
apostrophe  of  Matlatiie  Roland  to  the  stitoc  of  Liberty,  as  she 
turned  from  it  to  the  g'uillotine,  referred  to  crimes  which  were 
far  deeper  than  any  that  have  i-et  been  committed  in  Ameriea, 
j^kI  whirh  were  preceded  by  a  still  more  enthusiastif  advocacy 
'  of  freedfum.  But  what  to  her  was  a  simple  mar^'cl,  to  us  becomes 
a  lesaoii.  When  similar  phenomena  are  repeated  under  similar 
cireomstances,  they  must  l>e  referable  to  some  common  cause. 
The  exeesses  ««f  wj-called  liberty  were  new  to  her,  and  she  eould 
not  explain  them  ;  and  moreover  she  hnd  not  much  leisure  for 
discnssion  at  ihnt  particular  moment.  But  the  carisc  is  not  far 
to  seek,  and  at  this  particular  junctuie  it  has  no  trivial  interest 
for  Ettglishmeu,  Theise  men  who  preach  IVeedoin  to  us  have  no 
real  desire  for  it  in  its  literal  sense.  Tlie  protection  of  each 
individual  human  l>ring-  from  more  interference  than  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  protect  the  ircedom  nt  his  neighbours,  is 
whiit  We  usixi  to  understand  aa  the  meanint;  of  freedom.  But  it 
is  not  the  object  which  is  prominent  in  the  wi&besof  the  Riidirols 
of  the  present  day.  Their  political  ideal  more  nrarly  resembles 
4BDe  which  is  usually  spoken  of  as  antiquated,  hut  which  is 
lOated  (rtily  in  the  particular  form  that  it  assumed.  They 
~%diieTe  in  a  divine  right;  they  upliold  a:  legitimacy  ;:  they  tench 
m  aBquestioaing  obedience  ;  they  look  upon  force  as  a  legitimate 
wmpon  fur  the  propa^ition  of  the  faith.  But  their  divine  ri^ht 
is  ibe  right  of  the  multitude  ;  their  Tefjitimacy  enthrones  the 
majoritv  j  the  unquestioning-  obedience  which  they  require  is  to 
the  decTPC  of  the  ballol-bux ;  the  failh  which  thev  do  not  sliiink 
from  propagnting  bv  force,  is  the  sentimental  pseDdo~religii>n 
which,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  has  so  widely  usurped  ihe 
place  of  faith. 

Aznid  all  the   evils  which  the   American  wwt  Vaia  \vStt.c\K\ 
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npnn  inankmd,  it  will  Imvp  i1ot]r  suine  servicG  if  it  his  brou^li 
lnnne  to  im-ri's  mimls  the  real  character  of  the  freedom  of  which. 
America  is  the  rpprespiitative.  It  is  impossible  for  two  things 
tiidificr  more  wiilclv  than  freedom  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word, 
:iiifl  Uip  freedom  of  t!ie  democrat.  According  to  the  old  English 
ii<Jtion,  that  coujitTV  wis  the  most  free  where  the  leait  constraint 
viis  put  upon  each  individual.  Whether  undue  coercion  ii 
exercised  by  many,  or  by  feiv,  or  by  one,  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
liiintest  importance.  Imprisonment  without  trial,  a  disregard 
ti\  the  laws  which  secure  a  fair  and  sufHcient  hearing  to  all  ■ 
necused^  on  arbitrary  power  of  canscription,  a  system  of  passports, 
an  unlimited  discretion  of  declaring  martial  l.tw,  are  equallv  fatal 
lo  freedom,  whether  they  proceed  from  a  monarch  who  owes  hjg  ^ 
tlirone  to  hereditary  ri^ht,  or  a  president  lyho  owes  it  to  thefl 
suffrag^es  of  a  majority.  The  evil  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
measures  themselves,  not  in  the  title  of  the  authority  from  whom 
they  come.  Mr.  Bright,  in  one  of  his  recent  Bpecches,  in  which 
he  was  contrasting^  America  and  England,  went  into  extasies 
o\er  the  mode  in  which  the  President  was  appointed,  observing:, 
with  characteristic  lovaltVi  '  They  arc  ruled  by  a  President  chosen, 
it  is  true,  not  from  some  worn-out  royal  or  noble  blood,  but  from 
the  ]ieople/  But  this  fact,  however  pleasing  to  Mr.  Bright,  is 
no  sort  of  comfort  to  those  who  have  lost  or  may  he  in  danger 
of  losing  their  freedom  at  the  hands  of  the  said  President. 
Oppression  is  just  as  disagreeable,  whether  it  comes  from  a 
Star  Chamber  or  a  polling-booth.  The  chief  value  of  representa- 
tive institutiotis  is  that  they  are  believed,  if  rightly  frametl,  to 
furnish  the  best  security  for  personal  freedom.  But  they  do  not 
confer  any  greater  right  to  encroach  upon  it  than  Is  possessed  by 
any  other  depositary  of  power.  The  fact  that  lou  possess  the 
thirty -millionth  part  of  a  right  to  elect  your  own  ruler  doe*  not 
^'ivebim  any  right  to  oppress  you,  or  afford  you  much  consolation  ^ 
when  he  does  so.  ■ 

But  the  new  school  of  ultra-Liberals,  who  urge  upon  us  what 
tliey  rail  Heformj  and  whose  political  views  sympattiie  closely 
with  those  of  the  Northern  politicians,  preach  a   very  dilTerent  A 
doctrine.     Tlicv  look  to  the  origin  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  V 
State,  and  if  that  satisfies  them  they  care  little  about  the  limitations 
Ity  which   it  is  restricted.     Freedom,  in  their  <lefinition*  is  tha^ 
i^iupretne^  unchfcked  power  of  the  majoritv.     The  doctrine  basH 
not  been  nakedly  stated  here — it  would  be  too  repulsive  to  the 
cars  of  Englishmen  who  have  been  brought  up  to  value  freedom 
'^f  n  difTcrent  kind.     But  in  America,  the  school  r>f  politicians 
with  whom  our  Radicals  so  closelv  sympathise  do  not  conceal  it. 
They  think  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  the  grievances  of  the  Soutli 
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Ut  appeal  to  the  dcclsiun  vi  iLp  majoritv.  Again  and  agnin  in 
almost  everv  contpniporaiy  vandicatio]i  of  the  FcdiTiil  cause,  tlni- 
dogma  is  broadly  laid  down  that  tho  mjijorit}-  must  ruU\  Tin- 
grievancfi  of  the  Confecleratos,  that  during  a  perintli  of  hfilf  ;i 
century  tlic  iiumcrit-al  majmity  uf  the  Xorth  bus  svstematicallt 
used  its  jinwer  to  divert  trade*  anil  prosperity  imm  the  South,  to 
Federal  advocates  si'ems  ti>  be  beside  llic  (|Ut'stioTi.  It  Is  suHicipnf 
that  the  majoritv  has  spokrn  :  ami  llie  majority  is  the  sourrc 
of  all  power  upon  eaiih.  In  the  samo  spirit  they  judge  of  tlic 
flagrant  oppression  of  ivhicli  President  j^iiiculn  has  been  guilt) 
in  the  Nitrth.  TUp  majority  by  which  he  has  been  re-electeil 
has  cured,  to  tlielr  minds,  any  formal  errors  in  his  rouduct. 
Arbitrary  imprisonrnftiits,  illegal  conscriptions,  tht*  suppression 
of  hostile  newspfipers,  wlien  they  me  the  act  of  a  monarch  or 
an  aristocracy,  nie  <lescr*ing  of  the  deepest  condemnation  that 
languagre  can  he  framed  to  express  ;  but  when  they  are  the  act 
of  a  majoritv,  thpv  arc  *the  people's  will,'  and  against  the  people 
individuals  have  no  rifjlits.  InjUrj',  in  short,  does  not  consist  in 
the  nature  of  tiie  act  done,  or  In  the  sufferings  of  the  victim, 
but  only  in  tiie  smallness  of  the  number  uf  those  bv  'whom 
it  is  done.  It  is  the  multiplication  table  which  fkirni^be^  in 
the  hist  resort  tjie  essential  test  tliat  distiuguiitbes  right  from 
wrong  in  the  government  of  a  nation.  If  one  man  imprisons 
you,  that  is  tyranny ;  if  two  iiien,  or  a  number  of  men  imprison 
you,  that  is  freedom. 

The  Confederates  are  now,  in  nuiuy  a  widowed  home,  and 
many  a  desidated  valley,  suffering  under  the  application  o(  this 
curious  gloss  upon  their  own  principle  that  govei'nments  derive 
their  right*  esclusivclv  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  If 
their  present  gallant  rcsistmre  should  fail,  they  will  suffer  more 
cruelly  stilh  It  is  a  fate  which  is  certain  in  some  form  or  other 
to  w^it  upon  minorities  who  weakly  trust  their  lives  aufl  properties 
to  the  unclicclictl  dominion  of  the  multitude.  Tlietnue  appears  to 
have  passed  ivhen  it  was  jmssibk  to  indulge  the  hojie  that  any 
share  might  fall  to  England  in  the  work  of  bringing  their  trials 
to  a  close.  But  for  fmrsclves  there  ia  yet  time  to  care.  Wo  can 
avoid  fallinjj  into  tlie  mistake  whieh  has  been  £o  perilous  to  them. 
Renewed  efforts  have  been  made  during  die  past  autumn^  and 
will  probablv  be  made  again  in  tlie  spring,  to  induce  us  to  travel 
a  stage  further  upon  the  road  which  the  United  States  have 
travelled  before  as.  The  bills  to  which  our  consent  is  invited,  if 
they  do  not  at  once  place  the  country  under  the  absolute  govern- 
ment of  the  majority,  so  enfeeble  the  Conservative  forces  of  the 
constitution  that  it  will  be  hopeless  to  resist  further  proposals 
of  change  in  the   Siimo  direction.     If  we   rosigu  oiiTwXst*  \» 
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tliat  fiJiti',  :it  least  tte  do  it  wilb  an  ample  knon  leilge  of 
that  it  involves.  We  have  seen  democracy  bptli  in  its  n 
trmptible  tuid  in  its  terrible  aspect,  In  the  weakness  of  An 
apathetic  security,  and  in  the  iVenzv  of  an  nnbridlRd  passion. 
Ill  the  enjovmr-tit  of  a  prosperity  ronferrwl  by  boundlfss  natural 
rrsuurccs,  it  was  incapable  of  the  self-restraint  necessary  for 
_su5tainin^  rin  effective  system  of  government.  Its  insati&bie 
te  i^)r  adulation  degraded  stateamansliip  into  a  disreputable 
ft;  aPttl  it  failed  to  produce  rulers  able  either  to  avoid  or 
ifllllnjee  the  danger  upon  which  Ib^  splendid  promise  has  been 
shntEered.  When  the  hour  of  trial  came,  its  Institutions  were 
found  to  be  ttio  feeble  to  bear  the  strain,  until  propped  up  by  tb« 
penloas  support  of  a  militarv  despotism^  Now  wp  see  the 
government  of  the  multitude  under  its  other  aspect.  It  is 
animated  by  a  passion  as  thoug^htless  and  unreasoaafole  as  its 
former  secnrlty.  AW  care  for  the  prosperity  which  formerly  was 
iti  first  care,  all  thotig;ht  of  freedom,  all  scruples  ol'  humanity, 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  ane  Inng'irtg  for  a  colossal  empire. 
Every  rig'ht  is  trotlden  down,  evciy  sentiment  of  compassioa  is 
repressed,  Jn  ordpr  that  this  aspisTitton  mav  be  gratified.  For 
this  purpose  it  proclaims,  and  is  straiuing  every  nerve  to  execute, 
a.  scheme  of  slaughter  and  devastation,  upon  a  scale  so  gigantic 
xt\<\  wi  ruthless  that  no  civilized  government  has  ever  even 
approacliwl  to  it  before, — a  scheme  from  the  mere  9Qg:gestioii  of 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  other  civiUxed  go\'ernmeDt 
would  tnm  away  with  disgust.  We  have  a  fair  picture  of  de- 
mocracy imder  both  its  conditions  before  us.  We  know  what  is 
its  rapjictty  for  good  govemment  in  rc|jose ;  we  know  what  is 
its  justice  or  its  humauitv,  what  its  regard  for  the  rights  or  ihe 
frerdom  of  a  minority.  In  times  of  trouble.  If  with  this  know- 
ledge in  their  possession^  the  classes  who  govern  in  this  cnuntrv, 
aw)  who  are  in  a  minorily,  suffer  tliemselves  to  be  enticed  intii 
iin  advance  towsinU  democracy,  their  recompense  will  not  be 
slow  to  reach  them,  and  will  be  richly  merited  when  it  comei; 
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Art.  1. — 1.  Notice  des   Tableaux  e.rpos^$  dans  Ics   Galene^  di 
Miisi-s  Imperial  du  Louvre.     Par  Frederic  Villot.     3e  pa.rtU 
Ectiles  d'ltalic  ct  tl'Es].ragne.     13e  edition.     Paris. 

2.  Jlistoire  du  Louvre.     Par  le  CointG  Clarac.     1  vol. 

3.  Snppfemeiiiarr/    D^apaidtei    of  Fidd  -  Marshal    the    Dtike 
JVclliugtvn.       Occupation    of   France    b>(    the    Allied   Armies^ 
Surrender    of  Naiiokvn,    and    Jiestoralion    of    the    BuurboTia, 
Vol.  XI. 

4.  Correspondmtce    ds    NapoUon  I"",     Par   ordre   de    I'Eraperei 
Napoleon  IIL 

THE  chief  events  of  a  nation's  life  arc  presented  to  the  Lis- 
torian  under  vnrious  I'orma.  It  is  not  only  the  main  streaio^ 
<Tf  publie  affairs  which  reflects  the  chtiracter  of  the  ag;G.  Ever^^f 
tiny  rill  and  pod  equally  renders  back  an  image;  all  alike  shuir 
that  the  same  tide  has  swept  them,  the  same  storm  perturbed 
them.  Each  has  a  particular  s|iepch  ami  language,  but  the  story 
is  tte  same^  and  jnay  sometimes  be  deciphered  with  greater, 
distinctness  in  the  part  than  in  the  whole.  More  partieiilarly  d< 
we  look  lor  the  hi^h-water  marks  and  other  signs  of  the  social' 
treather  on  those  luxuries  and  adornments  wkich  cluster  round 
ibe  more  exposed  portions  of  the  social  structiu-e.  Obscure 
thing's,  like  loivly  people,  escape  *  those  tempests  whicli  fly  over 
<Utebes  ;'  but  the  annals  of  a  jewel  will  be  found  identical  with 
those  of  an  empire.  ^_ 

And  especially  are  the^e  varying'  watennarks  discernible  t<^| 
the  philosophic  eye  along  the  walls  which  have  witnessed   the 
formation,  growth,  and  Huctuacions  of  ^reat  collections  of  art  and 
virtii,   the  records  of  which  are  amun^r  the  clearest   and   most 
(.'opious  commentaries  on   the  pages  of  general    liistorv^     How^^ 
much,  for  instance,  might  be  reatl  of  the  closer  detaiU  of  tb^H 
history  of  the  Italian  race,  if  the  rise  and  fall  and  fall  and  rise  o^^ 
the  great  Medici  accumulations   could   be  now   clearly  traced  [ 
How   much    is  told   by  a  glance  at  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  of 
King   Charles    l.'a    roHfetcon    bv    the    Commonwealth  !       And 
iibovc  all,    f<;r   the  grandeur  and  taste  that  formcd^tUe  Terror 
which  devastated — the  conquest  which  enriched — and  iha  \eS.T.v- 
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bution  which  reduced — what  may  not  be  gathered  by  way  of 
comitiertt  from  the  chequpred  r^i'nrds  uf  the  great  ntuseums  of 
the  Louvre  I  Historical  Paris^,  however  present  to  the  iniad's 
eye,  is  fast  disappearing'  IVom  the  sight.  The  Tullcries  are  not 
what  they  were.  The  salons  of  the  Louvre  would  puzzle  those 
wbo  trod  thfrm  last  ia  1814  ;  but  a  retrospect  of  tlielr  contents, 
all  shifted  and  cba.ng:cd  as  they  have  been,  still  speaks  as  clearly 
as  ever  to  the  student  of  hUtory,  equally  in  what  is  no  longer 
there  as  in  those  portions  which  have  descended  safe  to  the  pre- 
lient  day  through  all  tlie  foamiiig  cataracts  of  French  history. 

Considered  geographically,  socially,,  and  politically,  France  as 
a  country,  and  the  French  as  a  race,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
predestined  to  the  early  possession  and  appreciation  of  those 
objects  of  taste  which  are  among  the  most  defensible  idols  of 
human  worship.  Alost  royal  collections  of  other  countries  and 
later  times  owe  their  main  formatiim  to  the  policy  which  took 
advantage  of  the  mal-govemmeiJI  and  degenerate  needs  of  petty 
Italian  princes,  Tlius,  the  walls  of  Charles  l,*s  palaces  were 
rluthed  with  the?  disinatitlings  of  those  of  Mantua,  and  the  Gallery 
of  Dresden  filled  with  the  emptying;  of  that  of  Modpna.  But  the 
French  Were  in  the  field  before  these  ups  and  downs  of  the  picture 
market  be^^an.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Court  of  France 
were  earlier  even  than  any  secular  power  in  Italy  in  patronage  of 
artists  and  acquisition  of  works  of  art.  Charles  V.  of  France — 
reigned  1361-1380 — was  a  cotleclor.  He  decorated  his  resi- 
dences with  sculpture  and  palntbig  long  vanished  both  from 
sight  and  record.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  with  that 
small  chateau,  first  a  hunting-seat^  then  a  jirison,  of  which 
nothing  more  that  the  name  'le  Louvre*  remains — tbe-name 
itself  retained  from  a  remote  period,  and  forming  one  of  those 
links  between  Past  and  Present  which  embrace  the  utmost 
possible  contrast  of  ideas  ;  being  supposed  to  descend  from  (Silva) 
lupint,  indicative  of  a  neighbourhood  curiously  at  variance  with 
that  which  surrounds  the  present  noble  edifice.  Charles  V.  first 
used  the  Louvre  as  a  paTace  of  residence,  adding  greatly  to  its 
extent,  and  enclosing  it  within  the  walls  of  Paris.  He  first  also 
associated  its  name  with  the  conservation  of  rare  and  precious 
works ;,  for  there  he  placeil  the  Hoyal  Library,  rich  with  those 
galleries  on  a  small  scale  which  adorn  the  vellum  pages  of  ancient 
manuscripts.  These,  too,  in  great  portion  followed  the  tide  of 
particular  history,  surging  backwards  and  forwards  with  it  across 
the  Channel;  for  many  of  these  manuscripts  were  carried  ofi*  to 
England  in  1429,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Hegent  of  Fraoce ; 
and  many  were  brought  Imck  in  1440  by  tlie  Princes  of  Angou- 
1^1^  on  .the  terminatiDU  of  their  long  captivity  in  England. 
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The  foundations,  however,  properly  speaking,  of  the  collections 
*de  1ft  malson  du  Roi '  belong  to  a  later  monarcli.      if  the  story 
st>  pertinaclniisly  repeated  nf  ibe  letter  qf  Francis  I.  to  Ijis  mother, 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  reporting*  the  loss  of  all,  *  fors  I'honntfur,' 
has  been  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  letter  itseJf  to  be  totally 
untrue,  it  is,  at  all  events,  clear  that  he  acquired  and  carried  off 
ftDtn  his  Italian  campfiigps  ttat  respect  for  STt  whicli  was  a.ii 
honour  to  his  taste,  and  a  dowry  to  his  country.     Nor  would  it 
be  far-fetcbecl  to  attribute  to  the  persona]  impression  produced  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  upon  the  young  French  monarch  the  ^evmi- 
nacing  idoa  of  what  has  sinr?  expanded  iato    the   inag^nificent 
museums  of  the  Louvre.     There   have   been   as    pertinaciously 
untrue  tales  told  of  Francis  1.  and  the  painter  of  the  '  Cena,'  as  uf 
the  King's  letter  to  his  mother.     But  mere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  varied  gifts  of  the  great  master  kindled  in 
the  breast  of  the  King,  when  the  two  first  met  at  Milan  in  1515,, 
was  the  stepping'-stone  to  his   admiration  for  Italian  art.     As  a 
Bure  means  of  securing  their  works,  he  transplanted  the  painters 
themselves  to  his  own  domiuions.     Seldom  has  a  monarch  been.] 
lo  ungratefully  requited.     Leonardo  did  him  little  more  than  the 
compliment  of  dying;  in  France,  rather  prematurely,  lo  our  pre- 
sent view,  disting-uisiied,  or  excused,  by  his  biographers  by  the 
title  of  Venerable,  for  he  was  only  sixty-seven  years  of  age  ;  wbile 
Andrea  del  Sartn,  having  undertaken  to  purchase  antique  marbles 
in  Italy  on  behalf  of  the   King,  emijezzleti  the   money  and  re- 
turned no  more.     Other  painters  of  secondary  note^  such  as  Pri- 
maticcio,  and    Niccolo    dell*  Abbate,    constituted    the   so-called 
School   of  Fontainebleau..     They    decorated    the    walls    of  that 
palace  with  frescoes  of  j;rcat  magnificence  and  extent,  the  execu- 
tion of  which,  continued  by  their  scholars,  placed  Fontaineblcaijj 
in  point  of  adornment,  almost   on  a  par  with  the  cotempnrary 
glories  of  the  Vatican,  and  probably  far  above  the  questionable 
merits  of  the    Palazzo  del  Te,  at   Mantua.     Benvcnuto  Cellini 
added  the  eclat  of  his  work  and  exag-gerated  artistic  character  to  j 
this  pieriod,  and  was  one  of  the  few  faithful  Italians  in  the  King's  I 
pay.     He  decorated  the  ruvnl  banqueting  tables  with  objects  pre- 
cious in    workmanship    and   material.     French    artists   also,  re- 
sponding to  the  encouragement  given  by  a  monarch  so  enlightened 
in  the&e  respects,  added  their  contributions  in  sculpture,  paintings 
enamels,    porcelsiij),    &c, ;    &o    that    Fontainebleau    obtained    the 
name   of  *  the  little  Rome/     Undeterred  also  bv  the  failure  of 
his    first  attempt,   Francis   I.   employed    agents,    honester    than 
Anilrea,  to   procure  examples  of  antique  sculpture — figures  and  J 
busts — from  the  tbto  teeining  soil  of  Home.     Or,  when  the  ob- 1 
ject  he  corcted,  such  as  the  Apollo  Belvedei^t.WNcB»&^  ^^-% 
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Was  beyond  purchase,  casts  were  taken  for  tbe  King,  and  th'C 
work  was  executed  m  bronze  under  a  French  sky.  ■Some  of  tbese 
may  still  be  id&Dtified  in  the  Tuileries  gardens. 

iSmallcr  objocts  too,  such  as  incised  gems,  medals,  and  coins, 
were  suugbt  for  by  this  accomplished  I'rjnce.  His  immediate 
successors,  especially  Catherine  de'  Medici,  continued  these  re- 
searches, till  such  became  the  rage  for  the  acquisition  more 
csppciatlv  of  coins,  that  a  numismatist,  travelljnjr-  in  France 
during^  the  time  of  Catherine,  enumerates  no  less  thnn  two  hun- 
dred collections,  of  which  hera  was  the  chief,  among  the  princes 
and  nobility. 

But  above  all,  Francis  I,  formed  a  collection  of  those  enchant- 
ing obfpcts  which  only  began  to  be  portiible  and  plentLfuI  at 
ihe  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  namely,  easel  pictures. 
-Many  came  to  him  doubtless  in  an  honest  way,  by  direct  com- 
mission and  purchase  from  the  painter.  Presents,  or  bribps,  alst» 
in  this  fascinating  form,  were  the  order  of  the  day  ;  but  more 
numerous  still  were  the  presents,  so-called,  levied,  as  Vasnri 
btates,  upon  tin c  fears  and  necessities  of  the  citizens  of  Florence, 
;ifter  tlie  siege  of  that  city  in  152t'.  Unfortunatelv,  no  citalogae 
exists  of  a  collection  which,  fresh  as  it  was  from  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  painters  who  ever  11oiirish?d,  must  have  offercil  a  scries 
audi  as  the  world  has  srarcelv  seen.  It  makes  us  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  pictures  ever  were  seen  in  the  stale  in  which  the 
painter  left  them  ;  for  it  is  owing  to  the  recorti  of  some  kind  of 
restoration  that  we  kftow  that  the  Raphaels,  which  still  constitute 
the  strength  of  the  Lowvre^  are  the  legacy  of  Francis  L  As  early 
as  1530,  Primaticcio,  then  engaged  on  the  works  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  where  these  pictures  occupied  a  ]iarticiilar  saloon,  is  known 
to  have  performed  some  cleming  operation  on  the  four  large 
Kaphaels.  Tbese  were  the  large  Holy  Family,  with  the  angel 
strewing  flowers,  the  St.  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  the  portrait 
of  Joanna  of  Arragon,  and  the  Sl  Margaret  and  the  Dragon: 
u<it  one  of  them  being  then  at  the  most  more  than  thirteen  years 
old.  Of  these  the  portrait  fif  .Toanna  of  Arragon  was  a  gift 
Irom  the  Cardinal  Giulto  de*  Medici.  The  manner  in  which 
Francis  acquired  tlie  others  is  not  now  traceable;  but  there  is 
presumptive  evidence  in  the  choice  of  the  subjects  of  two  of  them 
— assisted  by  other  testimony — that  they  were  executed  by  Raphael 
for  him.     The  St.  Michael,*  namely,  is  believed   to  have  been 


'  The  ftirthpr  inttfrprelition  fivsn  tu  this  pic^turc.  attd  repeated  m  nil  cats- 
lugUe«, — vix.,  that  it  wu  eyhilxilicBl  of  KraiictR  I.,  U«  the  cidmt  eod  of  tb«' 
Church,  UTkIlt  tlic  form  of  Xhe  A  re*  linn  ^cl,  oveT'Cmniii^  Liitlier,  upd^r  tW  fonit 
of  SttAD,— is  anolUer  of  the  niiuij'  bas^tesB  Etoritrs  which  spring  frooi  the  Btmo- 
•re  D/Cnurti,    Itaphael  hfd  ^iatedlliii  picture  before  Luther  ^rolehiS  Ibetei. 
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painted  m  allusion  tc}  the  fact  of  tlie  King's  bein^  Grand  Mast£ 
()f  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  instituted  hj-  Louis  XI. ;  the  subject 
*i{  the  St.  Margaret  tn  have  been  chosen  in  nllusion  to  the  Kin-^'s 
sister,  Margaret  of  Valois.  The  H*)ly  Family,  by  Ritphae], 
called  'La  Belle  Jardinit;rp,*  13  also  traditionally  known  to  have 
formed  pnvt  of  Francis  I/s  cuUcction,  though  no  mention  tif  it 
;ipprars  in  any  catalogue  till  the  eighteenth  century,  ^M 

The    principal  pictures    by   Leonardo  da  Vinti    still    in    the^B 
Louvre — the  small  Holy  Family,  tlie  '  Vierge  aux  Rot-hers,'  the 
Mona  Lisa,  tbe  single  6j2:ure  of  the  Raptist^ — all  belonfr,  as  iriij>;^ht 
be  espccted,  to  ihis  reign.     Th:».t  of  the  Eaptist,  now  wretcheiily 
disfigured    by   copper'coloured  varntsh,  has    not    reinaint-d    st»^H 
tionary.      It  took  tllght  in  Lotiis  XUl.'s  tirne^  t'vns  absent  abuui^l 
half  a  centurv,  and  returned  ag;ain  to  its  companions,  having  beau 
exchan^eti  with  Charges  L  against  a  Holbein  and  n  Titian,  5old^_ 
to  the  French  linker  JabEtch  at  the  sale  of  tbe  King's  picture^|^| 
and  purrhastd  from  hiin  by  Luuis  XIV.     Sebastian  del  Piombo 
was  also    (inrly   rcprcsenteil,   and   more   especially    Andrea  del 
Sarto,  who   is  reported  to  have  j-ent  the   Kinfr  several  picture 
from  Italy  by  way  of  peace-oirering'  for  his  inisdemeanrmrfi. 

Alter  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  collectin^r  of  pictures  seen 
to  have  subsided.     Catherine  de'  Medici  antl  her  sons  continut 
the  decorations  of  Fonlainebleau.     She  aEso  greatly  enriched  the 
collections  of  the  Cro^vn  with  coins  and  medals,  and  witii  what 
the  records   of   the    time  tall    'curiosities' — a  word    of   tnagic 
Jneaning  in  the  Medici  sense.     And  Charles  IX.  dedicated  anei 
the  Louvre — of  the  present  form  of  which  his  mother^  stiictlj 
speaking,    was    the    founder — to    the    conservation    of  precioi 
things,  by  placing  those  collections  witliin  its  walls. 

Henry  IV,  does  uot^  as  might  he  anticipated,  figure  greatly 
a  patron  of  art.     He   ium-ever  purcliast-d  the  pearl  of  the  present' 
antique  sculpture,  the   Diana  Huntress;  and   in   his  reign   tbat_ 
statue,  and  other  examples  of  the  antique  belonging  to  the  Crowi 
were  gathered  together  and  dejxtsited  in  tbe  Louvre.      It  was  nc 
lill  long  after  his  death  that  bis  wldow^  Mary  de' Medici,  gai 
Rubens  the  commission  for  the  twenty-one  large  pictures  wbicli 
decorated  the  I'alace  of  tlic  Luxembourg,  and  now  form  part  of 
the  Louvre  gallery. 

Louis  Xlll.   greatly  enriched  the  Royal  Library,    but  is  not 
reported  to  have  done  anything  for  art. 

But  die  normal  condition  of  France  from  ihc  time  of  Francis  il 
to  the  accession  of  Henry   IV.,    however  favourable  to  various') 
modes  of  acquisition^  and   evi*n  to  tbe  production  of  things  of 
beauty  and  value,  was  not  characterised  by  the  tranquillity  which 
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insm*s    their  safety.      The    creation    and    acquisition    o£    such 
ob|Bcts  depend  on  the  powers  and  motives  of  the  few  :  the  pre- 
servation of  them  is  contingeDt  on  the  temper  of  the  many.    Art, 
^r  ge — whatever  enthusiasts  may  say  and  philanthropists  wish — 
has  na  humanising-  influences.     There  may  be  plenty  of  taste, 
with  a  beart  of  stone.     Catherine  de'  Medici  bad  doubtless  ei- 
quUite  perceptions  in  the  way  uf  art.     And   if  we  stand  before  a 
few  specimens  of  Hciiri-Deux  china^  and  think  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  BartholomeWj  we  arrive  at  ronchisions,   sad^   indeed,    but 
quite  compatible  with  human   nature.     The  little   bits  of  ehiua 
— the  quintessence    of   taste    in.   Uint   class — were   made   in   her 
time^  and  a   few  of  them  preserved    through   it ;    but   the  tone 
she  and  her  sons  guve  to  history  disordered  all  the  safeguards  of 
society.     In  times  when  human  life  h&s  no  value,  alt  forms  of 
property,    including-    even    the    most    refined,    will    meet    with 
small  respect.     Though,  therefore,  France  may  be  said,  even  in 
her    most    ferocious    struggles    between    Roman    Catholic    and 
Huguenot,    tiot   to    have  sulFered    such    wholesale  destruction    of 
art  OB   ihf:   fanaticism  of   the   Reformation  entailed   elsewhere ; 
tboug'h  no  one  wcnl  actually  about  destroying  things  of  beauty 
and   piety   under   the  pretext    of    doing  God  service ;  yet  thia 
awful  periucl   of  civil  war  itpened  a  g-ulf  into  which  much   fell, 
and  closed  it  again  upm  all   record  as  to  how  thing^s  had  been 
swallowed  up.      As  regards  the  history  of  the  Crown  collections, 
little  better  than  a  tabula  rasa  presents  itself  for  a  eonsiderable 
time.     The  destruction,  by  neglect  and  other  unknown  causes,  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  fresco  decorations  of  Fontainebleau,  began 
in  that  period^  especially  during  the  wretched  reign  of  Henij  IIL 
The  collection  of  coins   and  cariosities  in  the  Louvre  was  dis- 
persed to  the  winds,  and  pictures  disappeared  from  the  gallery, 
which  have  never  been  heard  of  since.     No  record  is  found  of 
their  diminished   numbers  until  1642,  to  which  year  belongs  a 
meagre  kind   <jf  catalogue  = — the  first  formed* —   of  the  objects 
remaiining   in    Fontainebleau.       From  this  catalogue,   of  the  oV- 
jects  known  to  have  been  there,  are  missing  a  famous  Sebastian 
del  Piombo- — the  jwrtraitof  GinliaOonzaga— also  a  present  from 
Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Atedici  to  Francis  1.  ;  the  greater  number  of 
the  works  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  and  the  chief  gretups  of  Michael 
Angelo's  destroyed  cartoon  by  a  contemporary  hand  ;  while  the 
small  number  of  tliirtv-ft>ur,  to  which  the  Italian  pictures  were 
reduced,  leads  to  the  conclusion  thai  of  tliose  not  actually  known 
but  reasonably  assumed  to  have  formed  jjart  of  the  gallery,  a 
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large  proportion  must  also  "have  disappeared.  With,  the  addition' 
of  later  French  works  of  mark  tbp  numbpr  of  pictures  inherited 
hy  Louis  XIV.  amounted  onlv  to  about  one  hundred. 

Witt  this  monarch  a  new  ern  of  collections  began,  which  may: 
be  said  to  have  been  again  in  great  measure  the  offspring  ofl 
Italian  influence;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  example  of' 
ine  so  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  art,  no  less  than  of  literature, 
'aa  Cardifial  Mazarin,  operated  powerfully  on  the  young;  Prince. 
One  of  the  earlj  acta  of  this  pompous  reig;n,  attributable  jointly 
to  sovereign  and  minister,  was  the  institutioR  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Arts.  All  things  seemed  to  conspire  together  to 
give  this  period  that  dazzling  superficial  lustre  which  still,  in 
some  degree,  disguises  its  sad  and  vulg:ar  reality.  There  were 
grand  victories  gained,  atid  grand  palaces  decorated;  ao  grand, 
indeed — for  Fontalnebleau  had  given  way  to  Versailles — that  the 
battles  seem  rather  to  have  been  fought  in  compliment  to  the 
sumptuous  wnlls  and  ceilings  on  which  they  are  recorded  than 
these  to  have  been  dpcorated  as  a  tribute  to  them.  For  such 
llabitations  the  costliest  objects  were  the  natural  appendages. 
The  precious  remnants  of  Francis  I.'s  gallery'  now  finally  left  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  took  up  their  abode  at  Versailles,  where  they 
became  the  standard  for  the  class  of  works  fit  to  replenish  their 
ranks. 

It  now  became  the  royal  will  and  pleasure  to  distinguish  thia 
reign  by  a  gallery  in  all  respects  worthy  of  jt,  and  the  minister  who 
tad  succeeded  Mazarin — he  who  was  at  once  compass,  anchor^ 
and  ballast  of  that  gallant  ship — the  hard-working  Colbert,  under- 
took to  obtain  specimens  of  the  masters  and  schools  which  were 
■wanting.  He  was  assisted  by  the  director  of  the  new  Academy, 
the   painter   Lebrun,     Opportunities   of  no  common  kind  soon 

}>Tesentcd  themselves.  The  sale  of  Charles  1,'s  collection  had 
aunched  upon  the  world  a  number  of  pictures  and  otlier  valu- 
able objects  which  were  soon  al>sorbed  into  the  generally  safe 
L&ven  of  other  Royal  Galleries.  That  Louis  XIV.  was  no  direct 
purchaser  of  the  property  of  his  unfortunate  relative  was  only 
natural.  Cardinal  Mazarin  also  seems  to  have  bid  for  costly  fur- 
niture rather  than  for  works  of  art.  But  a  rich  banker,  of  the 
name  of  Jabach,  already  alliided  to»  resident  in  Paris,  who  stdnds 
foremost  in  the  chronology  of  munificent  private  collectors,  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  some  of  the  chefs-d'opuvre  belonging 
to  the  late  King.  From  his  hands  they  passed  partly  into  those 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  partly,  with  many  others,  into 
Louis  XIV.'s  collection  ;  and,  at  the  death  of  the  Cardinal^  the 
King  became  possessed  of  all  the  remaining  pictures  from 
Charles  I. 'a  gallery  which  had  belonged  to  Jabach.     These  in- 
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elude  some  of  the  most  admired  contents  of  tlie  Louvre  nt  tbc 
present  day, — the  Entombment,  and  the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  by 
Titian;  the  Concert  by  Giorgicop;  the  Sleep  iif  Antiope  Iw 
Corre^giu.  Manv  gaps,  nevertheless,  still  remained  to  ht:  filled 
up,  wliic'h  Colbert  supplied  by  direct  importations  from  Italy. 
These,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  consisted  of  the  masters  moit 
in  vrtg-ue  at  tliat  time,  and  for  lung  aflt-r.  We  therefore  find  that 
most  of  the  pictures  by  the  Carracci,  by  Guido,  Albuno,  Guer- 
cino.  Carlo  Alaratti,  iSlc,  and  all  the  Domenichiuos,  now  in  ihe 
Ltmvre,  were  acquired  by  Louis  XIV. ;  and  it  must  be  owncd»  that, 
as  compared  to  others  by  the  same  masters^,  since  added,  they 
bear  for  the  greater  part  the  stamp  of  an  excellent  selection.  The 
rich  collection  of  works  by  Paul  V'eronesc  is  also  principally  attri- 
butable to  thJii  monarch,  to  whom  especially  isoivinj^  the  glorious 
picture  of  the  Supper  at  Emiuaiis,  with  the  family  tjf  the  painter^ 
nr  patron,  and  the  little  girls  caressing  the  dog  in  the  fore- 
ground. This  picture  wiis  hung'  in  the  King's  oivu  room  in,  the 
Tuilcries,  together  with  oneof  equal  size,  representing  the  family 
of  Darius,  by  Lebrnn,  A  story  is  told  that  the  King,  uiihing  to 
impress  the  I'apal  Nuncio,  a  M.  Dclfini,  with  the  superiority 
of  French  art^  took  tim  into  this  cabinet,  where  the  two  pic- 
tures hung  side  by  side,  and  asked  him  which  be  preferred. 
This  was  a  dedicate  question,  widi  the  courtiers  extolling  the 
French  work  to  the  skies,  and  Lebrun  himself  present.  But  the 
■clever  Italian  was  equal  to  the  situation  ;  he  quietly  replied, 
•  The  picture  by  M.  Lebrun  is  very  fine,  but  it  has  a  bad  neigh- 
bour I '  As  respects  the  state  of  the  Paul  Veronese,  we  have 
little  reason  to  think  that  the  periwigged  party  gathered  together 
in  this  room  saw  it  to  better  advantage  than  we  do  now;  for  a 
writer  of  17S2  mentions  the  strange iy-blackened  condition  of  the 
tfky  as  having  existed  long  befurc  his  time.* 

Not  were  the  great  French  painters  neglected  in  this  resrarcb. 
The  grand  Pousiius  belonjfing  to  tlic  Duke  de  Kiebelteu,,  with 
fine  sjiecimens  of  Claude  Lorraine,  were  obtained  by  the  ever- 
waicbful  Colbert.  Flemish  art,  to<»,  as  far  as  Vandvck  was  con- 
lerncd,  was  numcrou&ly  and  finely  represented.  KulM^ns,  the 
King  was  rich  in  by  inheritance,  though  ikne  of  the  finest  and 
most  characteristic  works  of  the  mai^ter,  now  jn  the  Louvre,  ihi; 
\illag;e  Fete,  was  the  acquisition  nf  this  reign.  The  almost 
entire  absence  of  Dutch  ma^'teis — excepting  tno  Tcnicrs  of  great 
beautv — would  seem  to  corroborate  the  foolish  story  of,  ^  Otex- 
moi  ces  jnagots,'  which,  if  true,  is  not  surprising  in  a  royal  cox^ 
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noisseur  who  preferred  Lcbrun  to  Paul  Veronese ;  but  both  the 
abscDce  of  Dutch  pictures  and  the  speech  may  be  nccountetl  for, 
p4?rhaps,  by  Louis  XIV, 's  known  grudge  against  Hiilland. 

Meanwhile,  os  is  Well  known,  Colbert  had  much  at  heart  the 
j>ru^reas  and  decoration  of  the  Louvre  buildings,  and,  by  way  of 
counter  attraction  agaiiut  Versailles,  the  miprorement  of  the  citv 
of  Paris,  which  owes  to  him  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilerips,  and 
the  firit  planting  of  the  trees  in  the  Champs  lilysiies.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  conjectured  that  the  temporary  removal  of  the 
Crown  pictures  and  other  royal  collections  to  the  Louvre  was  a 
kind  of  peace-offerings  by  the  Sovereign  to  the  prudent  minister 
for  the  cnonnous  sums  lai,  isbed  upon  Versailh-s,  a  pJace  defmed 
by  the  French  of  the  day  as  *un  favori  qui  n'a  pas  dc  meritc* 
At  all  events  they  were  removed  to  the  Louvre  in  1681  ;  for 
there  is  a  curious  account  in  a  monthly  journal  of  the  time,* 
ijuotetl  by  M,  Villot  in  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue  by  him 
nt  the  head  of  this  article,  which  describes  the  first  visit  of 
Louis  XIV.  after  the  placing'  of  the  pictures,  on  the  5th  De- 
cember, l(i81.  Bating^  a  little  in  the  way  of  connoisseurshiji 
and  its  phraseology,  the  language  of  *  Le  Mereuie  Galant,'  of 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  which 
would  be  used  now-a-days  in  reportiDg  an  Imperial  'Private 
View'  of  the  Campana  collection.  And  as  regards  the  accom- 
inodation  of  the  pictures,  the  language,  more  strange  to  sav, 
is  also  very  much  what  would  he  used  at  this  time  for  ihi? 
over-crammed  English  National  Gallery,  The  walls  are  re- 
ported as  having  been  covered  up  to  the  cornices,  *  On  voit 
d^ailleurs  en  plusieurs  endroits  des  espoces  de  Volets  qui  en  sont 
tous  couverts  des  deux  cotes.'  Nevertheless  seven  great  galleries 
in  what  was  called  *  le  vieux.  Louvre,'  and  four  more  in  the  old 
Hotel  de  Gratnmont,  adjoining  the  Louvre,  were  thus  filled. 

The  intelligent  care  and  foiesight  of  Colbert  extended  to  other 
departments  of  art  besides  that  of  pictures.  In  the  antlcipatiou 
of  times,  clear  to  few  beside  himself,  when  the  rights  of  a  people 
as  well  as  the  fancy  of  a  king  would  require  indulgence,  there 
were  no  such  things  as  mOf/ofs  la  the  great  minister's  eyes.  The 
drawings  by  old  masters  belonging  to  the  same  Banker  Jabach 
%vereof  the  same  class  of  excellence  as  the  pictures.  These  passed 
chiefly  into  the  royal  possession,  and  were  also  assigned  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre,  where  their  numbers,  were  soon  swelled^ 
after  ihc  death  of  Lebrun  in  16l>0,  by  the  fine  collection  belonging 
to  that  painter,  and  by  manv  other  purchases. 

Colbert  equally  laid  the  foundation  of  the  unrivalled  coUec- 
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tkm  fif  engTuv'ings  now  contained  in  apartments  on  the  gr 
flunr  of  tbe  Louvre.  Hia  first  purchase  was  that  of  the  must 
imjKjrCant  privnte  hoard  then  or  perhaps  ever  known.  This  had 
been  accumulated  by  an  abbot  of  St  Arnhoise,  almoner  to  Mary 
de*  Medici,  wlio,  visiting  Italy  frequently  on  the  Qneen's  business, 
seems  to  have  laelped  himself  at  wUl  in  thai  land,  ^then  over- 
flowing with  the  milk  and  honev  of  art. 

Nor  was  tbe  old  French  taste  for  coins  and  curiosities  neglected 
by  Cnlben,  Many  of  those  200  collections  mrntioned  by  the 
travfUing  Dumistniiiist  a  century  before,  now  poured  themselves 
into  the  royal  cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  bequeathed  his 
splendid  possessions  in  this  line  to  the  king.  Churches  pre- 
sented gems  long-  hidden  in  tKeir  treasnries  for  the  royal  accept- 
ance, while  ag^ents  despatched  all  over  France,  and  even  to  me 
KiLst,  returned  bringing  precious  spoil. 

As  to  sculpture,  we  must  remember  that  collections  were  not 
obtainable  wholesale  in  this  walk  of  art  as  in  others.  But  it  is 
evident  that  no  opportunity  was  overlooked.  The  Venus  of 
Aries  was  discovered  and  tratisferrcd  to  the  cApltal.  The  two 
fine  statues  of  Jason  and  Gprmanicus  were  purchased  from  Rome, 
and,  as  with  Francis  1.,  casts  were  taken,  of  which  the  old  cast  of 
the  Farnese  Hercules  is  a  specimen,  of  what  could  net  otherwise 
be  had.  But  here  again  the  king's  native  predilection  may  be 
traced^  and  all  honour  to  him,  for,  nest  to  taste  in  nrt^  comes 
sincerity.  French  sculpture,  curiously  redolent  of  the  period,  was 
very  popular  with  the  King  antl  Court,  who,  of  course,  as  much 
preferred  it  to  the  antique,  as  Lcbrun  to  the  great  Venetian, 

Meanwhile^  to  return  to  '  Le  Mercore  Oalant,'  of  the  5th  Dec. 
16S1.  However  similar  to  subsequent  times  the  description  of 
the  royal  visit,  yet  its  motives  were  curiously  unlike  what  would 
now  be  inferred.  Now-a-days  such  an  occasion  would  be  simply 
the  inauguration  of  a  great  intellectual  feast,  of  which  the  public 
would  be  invited  to  partake  after  tlie  royal  eyes  had  been  duly 
satmted.  Then-a-days  the  feast  ended  with  the  satiety  of  the  royal 
eyes  atone.  Let  no  one  plead  that  a  certain  conaistencv  was  pre- 
served in  such  matters,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  modem  -pareeim^ 
le  Public,  was  not  thought  of  in  such  pleasure*  betanse  unfit  for 
letB.  The  amount  of  collectors  at  this  time  in  every  depnrt- 
lent  of  art  vouches  for  a  number  oi  amateurs — -setting  aside 
^ts — -of  no  common  cultivation;  indeed  it  is  certain  that 
France  never  possessed  nnmes  more  redolent  of  taste  and  know- 
ledge than  those  which  rise  up  before  us  during  the  long  reign 
of  Li>uis  XI V. 

Little  can  be  gathered  from  the  scanty  statistics  of  tlie  Louvre, 
bloomed  then,  and  for  long  after,  to  witness  the  periodical  ebb  and 
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the  tx>rnices  wiih  the  cbuicest  fruits  of  art,  were  all  stripped  bare, 
and  that  these  pictures,  packed  ag^ainj  and  loadi-d  on  Tuii|2fh  carts, 
took  the  same  toil&ome  ivay  along-  the  paved  roads  to  Versailles 
by  which  they  had  eume.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tbat  tliey  Lung  as 
UiDg  as  Colbert  lived — he  died  two  years  after,  in  16S3 — ^and  that 
he  was  spared  witnessing  this  final  ftign  of  the  kiug^s  distaste  far 
Paris. 

At  bis  accession,  Louis  XIV,.  as  we  have  staled,  found  the 
Crown  pictures  scarcely  more  than  100  in  number.  They 
amounted  to  1500  at  his  denth.  It  is  usual  to  comment  on  the 
reig^n  of  his  successor,  Louis  XV.,  as  favourable  only  to  all  that 
is  bad  and  Himsy  In  art  as  well  as  in  manners.  This,  however, 
is  not  slrirtly  true.  Though  the  creation  of  the  grand  Orleans 
Gallerv  behmg-s  in  great  measure  to  the  preceding'  reign,  yet  the 
times,  however  depraved  and  irreverent,  which  formed  the  Crozat 
and  other  noted  collections^  canTiot  be  called  devoid  of  powers 
of  appreciation.  Louis  XV.  also  added  considerably  to  the 
Crown  possessions.  Three  hundred  pictures,  including  thoae 
from  the  Carignan  Gallery,  were  the  acquisitions  of  his  reigir]. 
But  while  he  added  on  the  one  hand,  lie  neglected  on  the  other. 
The  neglect  had  doubtless  commenced  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
great-grandfather,  when  large  armies,  scarce  victories,  irrespon- 
sible ministers,  and  all  attendant  consequences,  depressed  the  re- 
sources of  the  kingdom,  chilled  the  royal  ardour,  and — which  may 
serve  as  an  index,  to  the  treatment  of  art— melted  down  the  gold- 
plate  mtfdelled  hy  the  hands  of  Benvenuto  Cellini !  The  state 
of  things  begun  by  the  exhausted  energy  of  the  '  Grand  Monarque' 
was  continued  by  the  uttet  apathy  of  his  degenerate  successor, 
being  further  aggravated  by  the  long  minority  between.  It 
was  in  this  cheerless  interregnum  that  the  cosily  and  precious 
accumulations  of  Colbert's  active  intelligence  seem  to  have  been, 
as  it  were,  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living,  Scattered  through 
the  interminable  and  then  ill-kept  country  palaces  of  the  French 
Crown,  exptised  to  every  injury  of  time,  ignorance,  and  weather, 
regarded  at  best  in  the  light  of  old  furniture,  and  too  often  in 
that  of  old  lumber — antique  marbles  in  decaying  gardens,  Italian 
panels  in  deserted  rooms— the  choicest  Works  and  the  highest 
names  pleaded  in  vain  for  respect  and  care.  No  public  catalogue 
told  of  their  eiistence;  the  generation  that  had  talked  of  them  had 
passed  an-ay  ;  it  was  nobodv*£  business  to  ask  for  them,  and  few 
actually  knew  where  they  were.  Even  the  new  comers  passed 
into  the  same  void  which  had  awallawcd  their  predecessors. 
We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  many  pictures — lor  exa'ca^VE, 
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two  by  Sebastian  del  Pioinbo, 
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'lointjo,  ana  one  by  Pordcnonc- — mcntionCTl' 
in  the  meagre   catalojg^ue  of  1(>41,   were  subsequently  found  to 
hai'c  disappcariHl  wilhtmt  leaving  a  clue  to  tlieir  fate. 

But  in  due  time   a  voice  of  interrogation  was  tipard  *de  pr 
i'uudis.'     This  w;is  lifted  up  in  tbc  fullowiug  imaginary  dialogue' 
with  that  great  minister,  who  in  tliis,  as  in  other  respects,  reaped  ll;e 
too  usual  reward  from  thankless  princes  : — '  Vous  vous  souvenai, 
sang  doute,  6  grand  njiniatre,  de  rimmense  et  precieuse  colloctiOQ 
<te  tableaux  que  vous  engagejites  Louis  XIV^.  de  faire   enlever  * 
ritalie  ct  aux   pays  etrangers,  avcc   des  frais  cousidL'rables,  pour 
ineublerdignement  sos  palais,  VouspensPz(ph!  qui  ne  le  penserait^^ 
I'omme  vous!)  qkie  ves  richesses  5ont  ex:pn5Ce&  a  radmiratiim  et  Ji^H 
la  joie  dea  Fran(;ais  de  posseder  de  st  rarca  trcsors,  ou  a,  la  curiosite^^ 
dcs  etraugers,  ou  enfin  a  I'etudc  ctk  remulaticin  de  nutre  ticole  ? 
SachcK,  o  graml  Colbert,  que  ces  beaux  ouvrages   n'ont  pas  revu 
la   luiniere^  ct  qu'ils   annt  passes,  des    places  honorables  qu*il& 
iit'cupfiient  dan*  !es  cabinets  de  leurs  posscsseurs.  a  une  obscur^;^ 
prisrui  de  Versailles,  ou  ils  perissent   depuls   plus  de  cinquante^l 
aiis/     These  words,  accompanied  by  suggestions    replete   witli 
practical  sense^  appnired  in  a  pamphlet  by  a  M„  de  la  Font  <W 
Saint  Venne,  in  1740.     By  1750  the  first  fruits  of  public  opinion 
in  this  direction  may  be  said  to  have  been  perceptible,     in  tlial 
year,    by    the   liing's   permission,    llO    pictures,    stdrcted    frt»i 
different  bcIhwIs— no  catalogue  of  tkcni  exists  now^were  brougt 
from  Versailles  to  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  ther>?,  (o 
the  first  time,  and  for  two  days  in  tbe  week,  opened,  under  cei 
tain  restrictions,  to  a  limited  public.     Coincident  with  this  tnovi 
great  rcparatl<»ns,  dcmbtlcss  very  neccssarv,  were  undertaken,  aai 
the  Charity  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Mhicli  had  undergone  the  then 
strange  operation   of  being  trnnsfcrretl  from  wood  to  canvas,  ap-^^ 
peared  in  its  new  drcfts,  with  its  cast-olF  pani?ls  beside  it,  ^H 

The  gallery  of  these  110  pictures  teinaincd  open  for  the  rert^* 
of  that  ignoble  reigu.    Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  monarcliv 
if  other  rights  could  have  been  restored  to  its  subjects  as  casilv  as. 
the  sight  of  pictures  which  had  been  purchased  with  the  toil  and 
misery  of  gcneratioHS  of  tht  Ficnth  people.     But  the  ill-balanced 
machine  of  Government  was  now  swinging  headlong  down  tha^^ 
terrific  inclined  plane  which  led  to  the  abyss  of  the  Kcvolutioo^^ 
and  greater   concessions   tlian  the  nprned  doors  of  picture-gal^^ 
leries,  and  those  from  a  more  innocent  monarch,  were  inetfectual 
breaks- 
It    is    not    usual    tu    consider   the   reign    of    the    unfurtunat 
Louis  XVI.    in    connet-tion  with  the  museums  of   the  Louvre. 
Nevertheless^  be  has  kft  ihe  mark  of  bis  libcralitv  and  judgment 
very  prominently  upon  them.     The  finest  Dutch  and   Flemiab 
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pictures  now  there  were  obtainerl  \yj  liim  ;  the  g-]orioua  Rein- 
brandts,  especially,  all  date  from  his  reign;  the  first  Murillo  thr 
same«  The  fine  series  bv  Le  Sueur,  the  Jiie  of  SL  Bruno,  were 
oUo  obtained  from  the  Chartreuse,  The  cabinets  of  oUl  draw- 
ings nnd  engraving's  were  largely  increased  from  the  sale  of  the 
nnrivAlled  Mnriette  coltection,  that  of  coins  from  the  Pellerin 
and  D'Ennery  collections ;  the  incised  g^ems  received  valuable 
additions,  and  the  old  cabinet  of  them  was  brought  from  Ver- 
sailles and  placed  with  the  only  faithful  tenants  of  the  Louvre, 
viz.  the  collection  of  coins,  which  had  niaintainrd  their  place 
there,  under  the  long;  g'allery,  from  the  time  of  Colbert.  As  to 
the  110  pictures  exhibited  twice  a  week  in  the  Luiembourp 
Palace,  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  buihting^  h&d  interferMl 
with  their  accommodation,  and  in  1785  thev,  with  the  great 
aeries  by  Kubcns,  all  found  their  way  to  what  was  called  'le 
<jL'pot  de  la  SuTintendance  de  Versailles,' 

Polilicai  events  nnw  rushod  on  with  frJghtfuf  imiwCus,  drag- 
ging with  them  at  first  the  wanton  destruction  of  all  objects 
which  bore  the  impress  of  crcleaiaatical  or  aristocratic  Institu- 
tions ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy,  the  pic- 
tures still  appear  as  a  sign  uf  tSie  times.  It  might  be  paTtly  an 
impatience  to  parade  the  power  to  dispose  of  what  had  hitherto 
been  the  closest  Crown  property,  partly  a  commendable  dpsire  to 
jireserve  such  objects  and  monuments  of  art  as  could  still  be 
rescued  from  the  heaving  soil  of  France,  which  drew  attention  to 
the  works  of  peace.  At  all  events,  in  1790,  a  commission,  headed 
by  La  Rochcjarquelein,  and  formed  of  satmrts  and  artists^  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Natinnal  Assembly  to  register  and  watch  over  all 
dial  was  most  valuable.  In  Mav,  17M1,  a  decree  was  passed 
*lirectin£  tbat  the  Louvre  should  be  thenceforth  dedicated  to  the 
consen-ation  of  objects  of  science  and  art  ;  and  m  August,  17^1, 
an  additional  commission  was  named  by  the  National  Convention 
to  inspect  and  gather  together  the  treasures  of  art  scattered  tlirough 
•  Ics  maisnns  rovalca.'  The  next  alluitinn  to  the  Crown  collections 
appears  in  July,  1703,  when,  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, M,  Roland,  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  tlie  Rppublic, 
which  had  ikjw  entered  Its  second  year,  was  ordered  to  convey  to 
the  Louvre  all  the  pictures,  statues,  vases,  Sec.,  deposited  in  tlie 
ri-devant  rnval  palaces,  or  in  any  other  public  place,  escepting 
those  actually  in  the  chateau  and  gardens  of  Versailles,  and  in 
the  two  Trianons,  which  were  reserved  by  a  special  clause.  Fur- 
ther, he  was  directed  to  take  measures  that  the  Museum  of  tlic 
Republic  should  be  open  to  the  citizpns,  in  the  long  gallery 
of  the  Louvre^  on  the  10th  August  (1793).  It  is  believed  that 
this  first  ej:hibition,  the  foundation,  however  uusysfematlc,  oC  ^\iK 
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present  mder  of  tbing;sj  was  notactually  opeaed  till  tlie  Nov* 
of  that  year.     It  was  accompani{>d  by  a  catalogue,  bare  in  tletall, 
but  reporting   tho  presence  of  537  pictures,  and    124  objects  o^^ 
art,  including  bre»nzes,  busts,  maible  tables,  cMna,  and  docks.      ^| 

Tbts,  tlicu,  was  tbe  first  assertion,  in  this  form,  of  tbe  same  law 
for  Rich  and  fur  Poor,  the  first  exhibition  for  the  People;  a 
curious  characteristic  of  that  revolution  which  in  its  fierce  fer^H 
menl  of  fine  purposes  and  foul  deeds — separated  really,  ycC^I 
too  often  mingled — alternately  rushed  madly  to  destroy  and  tuiieU 
earnestly  tn  redress  and  preserve.  Whether  this  Exhibition  was 
formally  openi'd,  bowj  and  by  whom^  we  are  not  able  to  report. 
But  as  we  picture  xa  ourselves  the  groups  of  citizens,  pig^ 
tailed,  or  wcHiden-shoed,  mounting  the  stairs  which  lead  to  tb< 
familiar  long  gallery,  an  involuntary  association  of  ideas  carries 
the  mind  to  certain  other  Esbibitiona,  so-called,  of  the  Peoph 
which  our  own  happier  times  and  land  have  witn^^ed  :  these 
last,  solely  suggested  and  mainly  organised  by  the  best  am 
wisest  of  modern  Princes,  and  opened  and  inaugurated  by  hij 
Sovereign,  w  ith  himself  at  her  side,  and  their  tender  children  on^ 
their  right  hatiil  and  on  their  left :  that  of  1793  decreed  by  a  tri*. 
bunal  unexampled  in  crime,  demanded  as  a  right  in  the  polluted 
name  of  Liberty,  and  ^zed  on,  by  some  at  least,  with  the  ze$t  o^ 
revenge;  ^vhile  the  Sovereign  to  whom  todi\-idualJy  the  greatt 
portion  of  the  unwonted  show  belonged  lay  headless  in  bis  betl' 
of  quick-lime,  and  his  miserable  widow  and  their  tortured  chil-j 
dren  bided  iheir  time  in  prisons  not  far  removed  from  the  festivi 
scene.  New  and  horrible  things  were  these  in  the  aonala  ol 
Toyal  experience  1 

But  sanguinary  and  inhuman  as  might  be  the  tribunal  whicl 
legislated  on  these  matters,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  enaci 
ments^  however  short-lived^  showed  a   liberality  which  might  be 
beneficially  imitated  by  the  Freticb  Government  of  the  present 
day.     The  annual   sum   of  100,000  francs,  namely — which  was 
then  worth  nearly  double  its  present  value — was  decreed  \o  btt^^ 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  the   Interior,   to  pur-^| 
chase  pirturcs  or  statues,  in  sale*  of  private  collections,  which  it^i 
behoved    the   Kepublic   not   to   suffer   to  leave   the  kingdom — a 
decree   which   probably  pointed   to  the  departure  of   the  great 
Orleans  Gallery  it)  the  preceding  year,  and  to  that  of  the  Calonne 
and  other  collections  of  importance.      It  is  true,  these  excellent 
regulations  were  never  carried   into  execution ;  the  Minister  for 
tlie   Interiijr  himself  had  died  by  his  own  band,  to  escape  the 
guillotine,  bpfore  the  Exhibition  opened;  but   the  grant   serves 
til  show  the  good  and  evil  which  strove  together   for   ll 
ostensible  end.  • 
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All  tlie  ^reat  Italian  masters  were  exhibited  oa  this  occasion, 
with  many  Flemish  and  Dutch,  and  a  large  proportion  of  French 
pictures,  including  the  Ports  of  France,  by  Joseph  Vernet.  It  is 
curious  to  observi?,  from  the  preface  of  tlie  C9.tatogue,  the  prin- 
ciple which  ja;uidcd  the  arraogeincnt.  Instead  of  any  clasaifica- 
tutn  of  schools,  '  on  a  cru  devoir  lea  meJangcr^  parceque  ce  sjstfetnc 
parait  le  plus  propre  a  developper  le  genie  des  elcvcs,  et  u  former 
le  gout,  d'uiie  tnaiiiere  sure  et  rapide.'  With  this  aim,  therefore, 
Jaa  Van  Eyck  and  Luca  Fa  Presto  hun^  together;  Leonardo  da 
\'inci,  Ruysdael,  and  Rubens  side  by  side.  Nor  were  these 
works  seen  I'avourably  in  othev  respects,  for  the  long  gallery  had 
no  tkylights  then,  but  was.  lighted  bv  a  row  of  windows  towards 
the  rivrr,  while  the  pictures  hung'  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  had 
thus  the  disadvantage  of  facing  the  lig'bt.  It  was  not  till  17£)6 
that  the  roofs  of  this  iong  space  were  pierced,  and  the  windows 
partially  closed  up,  when  each  wall  became  pa&sabty  available 
for  another  exhibition,  which  then  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  reader  will  have  observed  that  the  works  of 
art  actually  stored  in  tiic  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  m  the  two 
Trianons,  were  excluded  in  the  general  gathering  from  the  royal 
residences.  This  wa*  owing  to  a  cry  of  consternation  raised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Versailles,  Thetr  town^  once  so  flourishing 
and  Caressed,  had  fallen  with  the  monarchy.  To  rob  it  of  its 
pictures  and  other  monuments  of  art  was  to  deprive  it  of  its  last 
attraction  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  consign  it  to  decay  and 
obUrion,  Urgent  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  to  the  National 
Convention  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  now  precious  possessions 
had  the  effect  of  suspending  the  decision.  This  suspension  was 
followed  by  discussions  whether  Veisailles  should  be  constituted 
the  museum  of  antique  sculpture  and  of  tlic  ancient  masters,  and 
the  Louvre  that  of  native  and  modern  art,  or  viceverid — a  ques- 
tion eventually  decided  as  we  now  see. 

Meanwhile  a  Commission  bad  investigated  the  chateau  and 
gardens,  and  reported  that  such  were  the  riches  of  Versailles  as 
to  render  it  doubtful  whether  Paris  or  Versailles  contained  the 
finest  national  musevitti.  At  the  same  time,  this  final  unlocking 
of  the  njyal  cabinets  disclosed  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  a  large 
namlier  of  pictures,  known  by  Lepicie's  catalogue  of  1752  to  have 
been  at  that  date  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown.*'     In  the  total 


•  •KoBBtw^rke  uad  KiiDBller  la  Paris,'  hy  Dr.  G.  F.  Wa«gen.  See  list  at  end  of 
vol.  We  hiiv«  BiQCi>  le&rued  that  a  f«w  of  tbe  miuing  pictureB  are  iu  ihc  magazines 
of  the  Loavre,  it  ii^trcll^Ti^d  iua  yet;  ta'iafi  etAl?.  Anothfr,  a  so-called  Itaphael. 
it  tnoed  to  the  MiiBcum  nl  Mur&tilk'E.  A  ft-w  mure  are  supposed  (o  lurk  id  the 
bftek  &p&rtmente  of  ro^al  pul&c^s  or  pubEic  bnildiogi.  The  greater  nambi^r,  hov- 
erer,  b&ve  left  ao  ImcB  of  iheir  hte. 
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absence  in  the  old  royal  timi's  of  anything  like  responsible  manage- 
ment, it  has  bpen  impnssible  tw  account  for  their  disappearance; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  Frencli  bare  to  thank  the  storms  of  the 
Revolution  rather  tlian  the  carelessness  of  the  Crown  for  their 
loss,  for  it  is  known  that  tbe  State,  during  that  terrible  winter 
ITSS-S'O,  took  So  little  care  of  tbe  violated  chateau  that  mo^t  of 
its  gorgeous  furniture  vaniirhed  from  tbe  apartments. 

We  now  enter  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Louvre, 
destined  for  a  period  to  become  a  temple  of  the  trophies  of  n^r, 
albeit  under  tlie  form  of  tbe  richest  treasury  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
It  was  at  tbis  time  that  tbe  world  witnessed  tbe  sight,  unex- 
ampled in  history,  of  a  people  corrupt  and  disorg-anised  at  home, 
and  yet  victorious  in  aiins  abroad.  The  Revolution  had  pro- 
duced one  of  tho^  men  for  wbom  onlv  revolutions  clear  the  way. 
In  no  respect  can  the  nature  of  Buonaparte's  mind  and  acts  be 
mure   clearly   illustrated  than   by  those  works  of  art  which  be 

^poured  in  swiftly  succeeding*  consipiments  into  the  Louvre.. 
Xbis  system  of  levying  pictures,  statues,  and  other  objects  bv 
means  of  treaties,  sQ-caUed,  id  which  the  c«mqueror  dictated 
terms  to  those  incapable  of  refusing  them,  was  a  dislinnourable 
novelty  in  tbe  annal?  of  modem  warfare.  Disdninmg  the 
usages  of  Christian  nations,  and  overleaping  esjjecifilly  the  tra- 
<lition3  of  French  courtesy  and  chivalry,  Huoiiaparte  tumtxl  back 
to  the  pages  of  pagan  history  for  a  preceilent  for  bis  measures  of  I 
spoliation.  As  ancient  Rome  had  been  adorned  with  tbe  choicest 
monuments  of  Greece,  so  France  was  now  to  be  enriched  with 
tbe  cbefs-d'oruvre  of  Italy.  But  if,  in  tbe  ever  theatrical 
travestv  of  antique  life  wliicb  was  tlie  conqueror's  besetting 
vanity,  be  successfully  imitated  the  cruelty  of  the  ancients;  if, 
like  as  with  theniT  nt>  triumph  could  gratify  bis  pride  anless 
uccompanied  bv  the  proofs  of  having'  robbed  tlie  vanquished  of 
their  dearest  possessions,  be  had  not,  at  al  I  events,  the  excuse  of  the 
same  motives.  *JVi  tbem  these  statues,  in  marble,  bronze,  or  ivory, 
these  sacred  pictures  and  golden  vessels,  were  jiiore  than  mere 
trophies  of  sTiccess :  they  were  the  gods  of  the  conquered  people, 
tbe  consecrated  implements  of  worship;  in  taking  which  tbev 
deprivwl  the  foe,  and  assured  to  themselves,  all  tliat  supernatural 
aid  which  came  and  went  with  the  images  of  the  deities.  In 
the  dark  cteed  of  the  pagan  these  plundcrings  were  suggested  by 
n  sellish  ihity  iutelligibic  to  the  mind.  But  Buonaparte,  all 
irreligious  as  he  was,  pretended  to  no  motives  in  which  a 
Sincere  creed,  however  low^  had  part.  Not  having  the  super- 
stition of  tlioi>e  he  affected  to  imitate,  lie  bad  more  tbixn  their 
barbarity.  Nay,  he  cannot  even  be  compareil  with  the  later 
iic^cneraie  Romans,  however  level  with  tbem  in  lust  of  gain  and 
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iDdifference  to  beauty,  for  they  had  their  traditionary  motives, 
derived  from  the  very  usages  of  tbost?  they  plundered.  In  the 
words  of  Patisanias,  the  Emperor  Augustus  did  to  the  Greeks 
only  what  the  Greeks  in  olden  times  had  done  to  others'  and 
to  each  other;  for  if  Xeries  had  robbed  the  Athenians  of  tlieir 
Diana  of  Brauron,  and  the  Milesians  of  their  Apolhi,  he  couid 
point  hack  to  the  abstraction,  by  Diomed,  of  the  rallndium  from 
Troy. 

Th'ese  acquisitions  from  the  conquered  nations  were  no  new 
idea  in  Buonapurte's  mind  suggested  by  the  sight  of  Italian 
glories.  Like  the  rest  of  his  art  of  war,  they  had  been  conceived 
and  matured  hpforeUatid.  They  wore  part  of  the  Hannilxilian 
images  of  what  they  would  find  in  the  enemy's  country,  whicb, 
from  the  first,  he  had  hehl  out  as  an  incentive  to  his  soldiers. 
Whilst  occupied  with  liis  first  and  minor  victories  jn  the  Pied- 
montese  territory,  tliere  was  little  to  remind  him  of  more  than 
the  u^ual  bo<]ty  of  war;  but,  bs  soon  as  he  came  within  sig-ht  of 
the  g^eat  valley  of  the  Po,  he  scented  the  higher  class  uf  spi>il 
with  which  its  numerous  cities  abounded.  Sure  of  further  and 
greater  conquestSj  Buonaparte  writes  from  Tortona  to  the  Direc- 
tory, May  6th,  1706:  *  il  ^erait  utile  que  vous  m'envoyassie/ 
trois  ou  quatre  artistes  connus,  pour  choisir  ce  qu'il  tQnvieiit  de 
prftidre  pnur  envoyer  a  Paris.'  t  fn  four  dayg  more  tlie  battle  nf 
Lodi — May  10th — fulfilled  his  proudest  anticipations,  and  gave 
him  at  once  the  chefs- d' ecu v re  of  the  chief  nurseries  and 
schools  of  art  in  Upper  Italy.  Milan  was  strippetl,  with  its 
citadel  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Austrians.  Parma  gave 
up  her  Corrcgg-ios  ;  Piacenza  and  Mudena  were  rated  to  pay 
so  many  pictures  each.  The  Treaty  of  IJolu^na  (June  23, 
1796)  next  placed  the  contents  of  Bfilo{,'na  and  Ferrarti  at  bis 
laercy ;  and  that  of  Tolmtino  (February,  17^7)  ciiorted  the 
treasures  of  the  Eternal  City,  Rome,  the  plunderer,  was  now 
once  again  lo  be  plundered  in  her  turn : — 

*  And  that  fall'ji  Empruss  hy  the  Tiber's  lidc 
Heft  of  the  sole  sad  rebcs  of  her  pride.' J 

Well  might  the  chief  Plenipotentiary  for  His  Holiness,  Cardinal 
Mattel,,  the  Archbishop  of  pprrara,  despatch  these  sad  wurda  to 
the  Vatican,  after  signing  the  trcatVi  *  i<es  conditions  s<mt 
ties  dure£,  et  semblables  en  tons  a  la  capitulation  d'unc  place 
ft^siegee.'  §     Buonaparte  bad  no  bounds  to  his  demands  here  ;  he 
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was  insatiable  in  proprtrtion  as  he  knew  the  r'lty  to  be  inex- 
haustible. Ft^rrara  bad  given  him  ten  pictures,  Parma  twent_v> 
Modena  twenty.  Milan  twentj-five,  BoliK^^na  forty.  Rome  wai^f 
bitterly  complimented  by  the  di^maiid  for  a  hundred  objects,^" 
When  we  consider  the  amount  of  sculpture  aV)ne  levied — fifty- 
three  marbles,  including"  many  culussal  fig-nres  and  groups,  of 
which  the  Laocoon  was  one ;  marble  thrones,  busts  without 
end,  tripods,  altsirs,  reliefs,  and  everj'  imag;inahlc  object  of 
antique  Ijeauty,  in  marble  and  bronze,  of  Greek  and  E^vptian 
Workmanship — when  we  consider  this  enormous  extent  of  spoil, 
with  pictures  of  the  largest  size  besides,  and  image  to  ourselves 
the  long:^  file  of  hearily-laden  carts  as  tliey  slowly  left  the  Vatican 
and  Capitol,  we  are  reminded  of  that  other  procession  of  vcihiclcs, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction,  which  Livy  describes  to  have  lasted 
three  days,  when  Quintius  Flaminmus  entered  Rome,  preceded  by 
the  bronze  and  marble  gods  of  Philip  of  Maccdon.*  Perhaps 
some  of  the  same  objects  fig^ured  in  each  procession  I  There  ia 
something  peculiarly  odious  in  the  stlfiq-frmd  with  which  the 
author  ot  nil  this  tleyastati»m  reported  what  he  had  done,  and 
intended  doing,  to  his  so-called  m;isters,  the  Directory,  at  Paris.^ 
Writing"  from  Tolentino  just  before  the  rompletion  of  the  treaty^ 
Bud'oaparte  savs,  *  ha  commission  des  Savans  a  fait  une  bom 
rficnite  a  Ravenne,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Anconc,  Lorctto,  et  Perugia. 
Cela  sera  iucessaramcnt  eipedit*  a  Paris.  Cela  joint  a  ce  qui 
Sera  envoye  de  Rome,  nous  aurona  tout  ce  qu*il  y  »■  ^3e  beau  ^i^H 
Italic.'  ( 

It  is  by  no  means  tlie  terms  of  treaties  which  g"ivc  the  real 
extent  of  confiscation.  It  was  the  rearg^uard  of  com  miss ionerSf 
like  those  whom  Cicero  called  the  *  bloodhounds  of  Verres,'  who 
really  scoured  the  country  and  cleared  the  ground.  It  woald 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  tht*  variety  of  objects  on  which 
they  laid  bonds.  Nothing  portable  was  safe  from  them.  'ITie 
storied  wall  was  the  only  form  of  art  that  defied  them^  and 
that  they  often  ruined.  Italian  artists,  as  Forsyth  sa^s,  should 
have  painted  onlj  in  fresco,  until  Italian  soldiers  had  leamed  to 
defend  what  an  invader  could  carry  off.  It  was  the  business  of 
these  commissioners  also  to  repair  all  oversights  by  more  deli- 
berate sackings,  as  in  the  rase  of  Venice,  where,  in  the  first 
instance,  twenty  of  the  choicest  pictures,  and  500  manuscripts, 
bad  been  demanded.  The  mvans  soon  found  out  that  the  General 
had  overreached  himself  in  the  matter  of  the  manuscripts^  and 
decided  to  exckanye  them  for  the  bronze  horses,  the  antique 
cameos,  and  various  other  objects-t    In  Milan  also  the  first  raid — 
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May,  1736 — did  not  include  the  mnnuscripts  with  the  hydraulic 
drawings  b^  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  Buonaparte  had  probablj 
never  tipard  of,  Tliese  were  the  fruit  of  a  fresh  demand. 
Dcnon,  one  of  tht*  best  judges  of  art  of  any  time,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  field  until  his  return  from  Eerypt,  in  1799. 
Of  him  it  is  told  that  he  knew  mare  of  the  value  of  the  works  of 
art  than  the  own^^rs  themselves ;  and  that,  in  obscure  places  never 
before  visited  by  him,  he  showed  an  Infallible  nose  for  the  ri^bt 
thing.  This  may  be  bchevetl  of  a  man  of  such  singular  know- 
ledge and  tastp,  and  also  of  M.  Wirar,  the  other  chief  inquisitor 
ill  this  ilepartment,  but  it  may  be  differently  accounted  for  in 
otter  cases.  For  these  were  the  times  when,  as  Kawdon  Brown 
s&ysy  'the  scum  rose  to  the  top.'  Italian  ecclesiastics  are  known 
to  have  guided  the  coinmissictners  to  the  treasuries  of  their  own 
cathedraUt  and  the  wonderful  correctnt'ss  witli  whicK  the  savans 
gave  to  each  community  in  succession  a  minute  inventory  of  the 
objects  ihev  coveted  was  the  result  of  the  same  kind  of  treachery. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  confound  the  Italian  people  as  a  raee^  even 
during  the  long  eclipse  of  their  glory,  with  the  trditors  of  whom 
no  country  so  govemevl^  politically  and  religiously,  could  have 
pinxlucetl  fewer.  But,  as  respects  the  Arts,  the  sympathy  for  the 
plundered  cannot  be  commensurate  with  the  detestation  for  the 
plunderer.  In  this  form  the  Italians,  ami  especially  the  Roman 
Church,  had  long  been  the  worst  enemy  to  their  own  glorious  birth- 
right. As  soon  as,  and  sooner  than  Art  censed  to  be  producetl 
in  Italy,  the  destruction  of  it  began.  We  cannot  pity  those  who 
ruthlessly  defaced,  whitewashed,  and  otherwise  obliterated  in- 
numerable works,,  invaluable  alike  to  lover  and  historian  of  Art. 
One  can  have  no  great  compassion  for  men  who  had  nonie  for  the 
objects  of  beauty  in  their  possessiott,  and  who,  when  they  forbore 
actual  violence,  permitted  the  slower  damage  of  neglect  In  both 
these  forms  the  Church  of  Rome  was  as  effectual  n  plunderer  as 
Buonaparte  himself — with  this  unfortunate  difference,  that  her 
plunder  could  seldom,  in  any  sense,  he  restored.  In  some  in- 
stances this  very  neg-lect  turned  aside  the  coveting  gaze  of  the 
Commissioners.  Such  an  instance  was  the  great  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Titian,  formerly  in  the  Frari  church  at  Venice. 
This  picture  never  found  its  way  to  the  Louvre,  being  so  effec- 
tuallr  disguised  by  smoke  and  dirt  that  no  one  suspected  the 
plories  that  lay  beneath.*  Wo  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  state  of  the  pictures  further  on. 

*  CicognH-ra  and  Canuva  lioth  claimcti  thu  merit  of  dkoveriDg  this  pietupe, 
Ever;  portioa  whs  alike  obscured  -,  but  the  lover  part  wm  so  burnt  by  Tbc  altor- 
Ciudles,  esp>ecia]l7  the  urat^^d  fi.gurc  nf  St  Peter,  an  to  require  «oU«iderable  re- 
^QUEig  lij"  the  haiidfi  of  (he  restorer,  ScbiaTone  of  VcQiM. 
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It  would  be  unjost  also  to  believe  that  these  acts  of  spoliation 
passed  without  protest  on  the  part  of  the  French  thprnselves. 
There  were  those  atnon^  the  rtally  enlightened,  buth  in  morals 
and  taste,  whu  felt  thiit  the  supposed  advantag;c  of  £uch  acquisi- 
tions was  far  outweighed  by  the  i  etrograde  barbarity  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  obtained.  The  benefit  to  Art  even,  in  the 
larger  sense,  was  denied,  BetttTi,  it  was  urged,  apply  die  power 
of  the  Government  to  preserve  the  objects  of  antiquitv  above 
^Tound  in  the  South  of  IVance,  and  to  seek  for  tliose  still  below 
the  soil,  than  impoverish  the  whole  civilised  world  by  stripping- 
Italy  and  dismembering  Rome,*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  curious  ^^ 
now  to  glance  at  writings  which  indignantly  assert  tljat  the  Army  ^H 
of  Italy  had  been  too  motleat  in  its  demands!  Suggestions  were  ^\ 
made  of  what  Rome  might  still  fiirnish  and  Paris  accommodate. 
The  Monte  Cavallo  groups  were  required,  it  was  said,  for  the 
riace  do  la  Concorde,  and  the  Column  of  Tr?ijan  for  the  Place 
Vendomel  liven  the  frescoes  by  Raphael  on  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican  were  pronounced,  if  so  desired  by  the  Republic,  to  be 
capable  of  travel]  ing  I      Kinallv,  the  same  writer  betlilnJts  himself 

of  a  gallery  not  long  departed  from  the  French  shores,  and  points 
to  a  capital  nearer  thnti  Rome  for  its  rfcovcrv:   'On  nc  doit  pas         i 
regarder  comme  perdne  pour   !a  France  cette  superhe  Galerie   ^| 
d'Orleans,  que,  malgru  le  nombrc  et  les  richesses  de  scs  tropbecs,    ^^ 
elle  pouirait    encore    regrettcr.      Nc  sait-on   pas   quelle   est   a 
LondresI     Le  conqu^rant  dc  I'ltalie  voudra  sans  doute  I'y  re- 
trouver  et  la  rendro  au  Mus^e  do  la  Grande  Nation.'  t 

Buonaparle  well  knew  the  people  in  whose  name  all  this  was 
perj>etratcd.  The  Parisians  were  enrhantcd  with  this  new  milttaTy 
device  of  picture-lifting,  and  cxtuUed  the  inventor  of  it  to  the 
skies.  Early  in  the  Revolution  the  old  Academy  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  been  dissolved,  but  a  *  Lycee  des  Arts  '  otcupied  its  place  anti 
held  public  St'ances.  In  one  of  these — June,  ITtiG- — the  followin|r 
entries  were  made^  in  which  the  forms  of  argument  and  the  facts 
of  history  are  equally  curious: — 

'  ]&logQ  du  General  Buonaparte,  et  dn  prudent  nsago  qn'il  fait  Ae  la 
Yictoirs.  Soin  qu'il  prcud  pour  rocueilllr  tout  ca  qui  pL-iit  ttre  ntile 
anx  progTii-s  des  connois^taiicefl.  Ctrcon^tanco  momoriiblo  de  viugt  dee 
phia  beaux  tableaux  mis  a  la  dieposltion  du  vaiuqueur  pai'  lo  Due  cIo 
Piuiuo.  li^poquo  remarquable  de  rhommage  Bolemicl  rendu  au  g^nio 
do  la  Grande  Katioii,     "  Ainsi,"  s'l-cria  roratour,  "co  n'est  plus  du 
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*  '  Le(tre4  snr  le  prc-jndicc  qii'occasinniicrrkivDt  aux  Arts  ct  ^  la  Science  le 
displacement  de«  monunims  dc  1  Art  dc  rilalic.  k  di^itieiiil>r«ire[it  de  sua  Scenes, 
tt  In  Epolintioo  de  hvi  ColLecti'dnB.  tJaJerri-s,  Mu*«wg,  Ac'     I^r  A.  Q. 

t  '  Etat  <le«  ol'jels  d'Art  fitvoje*  mix  dWt'rs  Motets  Frac^is  et  conquis  par  Iw 
Armot^s.  ik-  \a.  litputtlique  penduat  1&  Ouf'rre  de  la  Liberie,'    Far  \t  Geaeral  Pam- 
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SAHg  quo  la  Fran^ais  dctaaBcIe.  H  n'est  jalonx  qne  da  foiro  reODimidtfO 
scfi  droits,  ct  ro&pocter  son  gouvisnicmeiit.  Co  ne  sont  pDiiit  lea 
<!8claTes,  on  memo  les  roie,  qu'il  veut  CDcboiner  an  cbnr  de  In  victoire; 
C6  sont  loB  dcpomUos  gloriuiiscg  doa  ai'ta  <>t  de  rindustiie,  dont  il  est 
curienx  de  di^corcr  kcs  triompLca. 

'  "  C'est  u  cctto  passion  dt^vorauto  des  gmadeB  iimcaj  'i  I'lilDour  de  la 
gloire,  ft  rGnthoiisiaBme  des  grandB  tolens  que  lea  Groce  durciit  Iciirs 
C'tunnnus  succea.  C'eet  ainsi  qn'ils  vain  querent  a  Salumine  ct  Morit- 
tlion ;  c'est  Ainsi,  c'cst  auiTnt'^  dcs  tueQies  Bcutiingjja,  quo  nofi  pluUnnges 
triomphantcE.  a'ciTaucent,  cscortees  du  genie  dee  arts,  et  auivios  de  la 
douce  pail,  de  Coiii  il  'MilaD,  et  bieDtut  aux  pieds  de  ^rorgueiUeose 
basiliquo  do  St,  Picitg."  '  " 

We  must  now  accompany  these  precious  objects  to  Paris, 
some  of  which,  those,  for  cxanipTe,  from  Venice  and  Home  in 
.July,  1799,  matle  a  triumphal  entry  intn  the  elated  capital, 
Thero  is  no  reason  to  beHevo  that  they  suffered  in  an}'  essentia! 
way  IVotn  the  transport.  The  ngcnts  of  the  Commissioners  had 
been  made  rrsponsible  by  a  general  order  fnitn  Buonaparte  for 
their  safcty,t  an^l  packing  is  an  art  earned  to  perfection  in  Italy*  ^^ 
Xevertbelesg  most  of  the  great  Italian  pictures  arrived  in  a  state  ^| 
which  required  immediate  attention.  It  was  evident  that  the  ^^ 
temporal  power  of  the  Paparv  had  been  little  favourable  to  the 
Welfare  of  its  art-subjects.  The  Commissioners  had  already  re- 
ported— especially  from  the  Roman  territory — that  such  was  the 
dirt»  smoke,  mould,  decay^  and  every  other  conceivable  form  of 
neglect,  of  which  the  chief  works  had  been  the  victims,  that,  in  a 
few  veafs  more,  slow  murder  in  their  own  land  would  have  pro- 
tected them  from  removal  to  another  country.  Theg^reat  Raphael 
— the  Madonna  di  Foligno^was  reduced  to  a  condition  justly 
reported  as  '  une  dijgradation,'  which  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
it  could  be  moved  at  all,  Split^  warmeaten^  imriien$ely  warped, 
and  incredibly  filtbvi  with  much  of  the  paint  fallen  off  and  the 
rest  falling-,  the  surface  had  to  be  held  together  by  a  coating  of 
paste  and  gauze  before  it  could  be  stirred  from  the  place.  The 
description  of  the  minute  and  gradual  process  by  whtch,  on  its 
arrival  in  Paris,  the  sufferer  was  restored  to  a  companttivc  state 
of  soundness,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  citoyen  Haquin,  is  well 
Ttnown  to  all  connoisseurs  ;  and,  whatever  the  difTerenccof  opinion 
rtn  the  always  debatable  g;round  of  restorations,  it  is  certain  that 
the  French  escrted  the  best  skill  and  science  of  the  day,  and,  in 
jso  doing,  may  be  said  to  have  atoned  to  the  world,  and  more  tliati 
■atoned  to  the  negligent  proprietors,  by  saving  the  lives  of  the 
captives  they  had  carried  off.     Partly  on  account  of  these  neces- 

•  •  Honitenr,'  June  6,  1798, 
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sary   measures,  the   first   i^xUibitioiis  opened   to   tlie   impatient] 
Parisians  were  but  temporary. 

The  earliest  took  place  in  the  month  of  January,  1798,  in  the 
Louvre,  in  the  room  now  called  the  Tribune,  and  was  ojwned  three 
dnys  in  each  decade.  It  consisted  of  the  pictures  from  Lonibardy 
(includino;  Milan,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Cremona,  Modena,  Cento, 
and  Bolog-na).  Here  the  St.  Cecilia  by  Rapbnel,  the  two  great 
Correggios, — the  St  Jerome,  and  the  ^MadonnadellaScodella,' — 
'with  all  and  more  thaDall  the*  pictures  which  compose  the  present 
g'allery  of  Bologna,  were  first  seen  in  their  new  sphere.  The 
scene  dosed  on  them  in  July,  1798,  and  in  March,  1799,  the 
curtain  rose*  again.  This  time  the  booty  from  Bulj^ium,  Holland, 
and  Germany  decked  Ehe  stalls,  and  the  Parisians  gazed  upon 
every  picture  of  note  that  could  be  gleaned  from  Flemish  churche* 
or  levied  from  Dutch  galleries,  from,  tire  minutely-painted  great- 
altarplcces  by  the  Van  Ejcks,  to  the  famous  Bull  by  Paull 
Potter,  Again  the  scene  changedj  and  in  Octcibcr,  1799,  a  &esh 
feast  of  fat  things  from  ita-Iy  was  scned  up  for  this  pampered 
public.  These  were  inatiilmenta  from  the  Venetian  and  Roman 
territory.  The  Ducal  Palace  of  St.  Mark's  had  rained  down  the 
Paul  Veroneaes  from  her  ceilings;  every  *Scuola'  and  church  in 
Venice  had  contributed  Titiuns  and  TinEorets,  and  Raphael's 
Transfiguration  headed  the  glories  from  Rome.  Another  stroke 
of  the  wand — ^Marchj  1800 — and  the  Madonna  Jella  Stggiola, 
the  Vision  of  Exekie),  the  Family  Concert  by  Oinrginne,  the 
great  Pieta.  by  Perugino,  and  the  Four  Philosophers  by  Rubens, 

Eroclaim  that  the  Pitti  had  been  emptied  to  make  a  Parisian, 
oliday.  This  eshibition  bung  longer  than  its  predecessors^  ai 
well  it  might;  and  the  French,  bad  to  wait  for  fresU  cscilcment 
till  May,  ISDl,  when  the  great  picture  of  the  Marriage  of  Cana, 
by  Paul  Veronese,  from  the  refccttjry  of  S.  Gi<i]gii»  Mafrgioro; 
the  cartOQn  of  the  School  of  Athens,  from  the  Ambrosian  Library  ; 
with  others  of  the  same  extraordinary  dimensions,  were  displayed 
to  view  in  the  Tribune.  July,  1801,  saw  a  fresh  miscellany  of 
all  schools,  especially  Italian,  including  Domenicbino's  Commu- 
nion of  St.  Jerome,  and  Paris  Bordoiie's  Fisherman  of  St.  Mark  ; 
and  February^  1802,  brought  forth  the  newly-rescued  Madonna 
di  Foligno. 

The  catalogues  of  these  various  exhibitiona  are  very  remark- 
able  works  for  intelligence  and  brevity.  Earlier  catalogues  had 
given  diffuse  histories  of  the  painters;  these,  without  omitting 
ft  brief  biography,  added  a  history  gf  the  pictures  themselves, 
drawn  from  the  best-known  sources,  and  placed  the  masters 
alphabetically.  And,  while  studying  the  marvellous  contents  of 
these   small  pages,    one  can    tomewbat   condone  the  otherwise 
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incredible  arrogance  of  Janguage  with  wliicK  tbey  annouDcc  freah 
barvests  of  objects,  enough  to  turn  stronger  heads  than  those  of 
the  French  people  of  the  Revalation  and  Empire. 

Meanwhile  the  best  pictures  from  the  old  French  Royal  Col- 
lections bad  been  gradually  incurporatt-d  with  the  new  comers^ 
— Icsii  strdnge  to  them  than  to  any  otlicr  tbing  around  them — and 
Anally  the  Gallery  stcwxJ,  en  permaiienc/'^  open  every  Saturday  and 
Sunday^  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  world. 

To  Denop,  now  General  Director  of  Art  AfTalrs,  it  owed  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  eirellent  arrangement.  A  body  could 
afford  to  he  exclusive  where  chefs-d'oeuvre  formed  its  rank  and 
file.  The  comparatively  low  number  of  1174  pictures,  of  which 
the  permnnent  Exhibition  consisted^  showed  the  selection  that 
bad  been  exercised.  By  this  time  what  has  since  been  recog- 
nised as  the  arr^mgement  most  advantageous  to  picture  and 
spectator  had  also  been  adopted — schools  separate,  and  masters 
in  chronological  order. 

Here  therefore  appeared  the  unexampleti  sight  of  twenty-five 
Raphaels  ranged  together,  the  great  master  complete  in  every 
period  and  walk  of  his  art.  Here  twenty-three  Titians  glowed 
*  in  burning  row,*  Here  Rubens  revelled  in  no  less  than  fifty- 
tbtee  pictures,  and  in  almost  as  many  dashes  of  subjects.  Van- 
dyke foUowpd  his  illustrious  master  with  thirty-three  works; 
while  thirty-one  specimens  of  Rembrandt^s  brush  shed  a  golden 
atmos}rht;re  upon  the  waifs. 

The  later  Italians  especially  were  magnificently  represented — 
thirty-six  pictures  by  Annibale  Carracci ;  sixteen  by  Donieni- 
chioo  J  twenty-throe  by  Guido,  including  the  largest  altar-pieces 
by  each  ;  and  twenty^six  by  Guercino,  were  perhaps  the  most 
popular  part  of  the  wondrous  show.  And  Li  this,  the  predilec- 
tion of  the  day,  we  have  the  key  to  the  omission  of  certain  names, 
which  seems  strange  when  judged  by  the  present  standard  of 
taste.  That  there  Were  many  pictures  by  Perugino — no  less 
than  seventeen — was  doubtless  solely  owing  to  his  prestige  as 
the  master  of  Raphael,  of  whom  all  raved  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  with  all  the  sackings  and  resaclilngs  of  Bologna,  Venice, 
and  Milan,  there  was  not  a  single  specimen  of  Francesco  Francis, 
only  one  of  Bellini,  and  but  a  feeble  example  nr  two  of  Luini. 
Though  also  the  otherwise  excellent  taste  and  the  intelligence  of 
Denon  had  secured  a  most  viduable  selection  of  what  they  called 
'the  primitive  schools/  yet  these  were  suffered  for  the  sake  of 
history  rather  than  of  art,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  not  thought 
worth  the  transport  back  again  under  either  aspect 

As  to  the  sculpture,  we  have  not  space  even  for  the  same 
slight  summary  that  we    have  given   of  the   pictures.      Partly 
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from  the  pedantic  classicathy  of  the  time,  partly  from  the  tradi- 
tional taste  for  sculpture  in  tLe  French  brcaat,  the  new-comers 
ill  this  department  were  even  mure  fHshionablc  than  the  Raphaels 
and  Cairaccis.  There  is  no  douht  that  thev  deserved  the  highest 
honours,  comprising"  as  they  did  some  of  the  choicest  relics  of 
antiquity  which  had  once  more  followed  the  course  of  conquered 
art,  alwavs  from  East  to  West,  In  November  179^  the  publie 
were  admitted  into  the  great  halls  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
Louvre,  where  they  wore  received  by  these  ancient  sttd  mys- 
terious wanderers,  whose  very  presence  on  their  new  and  solid 
pedestals  seemed  a  presage  that  this  strange  order  of  things  was 
to  last  as  long  at  least  as  their  average  periods  of  rest.  Here 
were  the  Apollo,  the  nine  Muses,  the  DiscnUdus,  the  dying 
Gladiator,  the  wld  River  Gods, — the  Nile  and  the  Tiber, — 
Laocoon  and  his  Sons,  and;,  first  perhaps  in  all  eyes,  the  Venus 
dc'  Medici.  She  especially  was  considered  the  trophy  most 
worttiv  of  the  conqueror,  who  had  described  her  to  the  Direc- 
tory (Jutlv,  1786}  as  *  la  celcbre  Venus  qui  manque  a  notrc 
museum^'*  and  with  whom  she  is  lastingly  associated  in  one 
form  of  art  For  it  is  a  curious  indication  <»f  the  times,  that  in 
Buonaparte's  state  visit  to  the  Louvre,  as  First  Consul,  in  1803, 
Denon  presented  him  with  a  medal  bearing  his  profile  on  one 
side,  and  the  figure  of  the  Vc-nua  de'  Medici  on  the  other. 

Thus   therefore  the   Louvre   stood   in   her  pride,    filletl   as  no 

Slace    had    been   fdled    before,  giving  to    the  ancjient  words  of 
ryden  a  prophetic  significance  he  had  little  dreamt  of  when, 
describing-  the  Thunderer's  abode,  he  said — 

'  Thie  place,  as  far  as  earth  vnXh  Heavon  may  Tie, 
I  dare  to  call  the  Lquvimj  of  the  sky.'  | 

It  would  be  (lifHcult  now  to  gaufje  the  amount  and  nature  of 
the  influence  upon  the  French  world  of  such  unparalleled  opjwr- 
tunitics  of  study.  Rut  it  may  snfelv  be  assumoil  that  a  gorge  of 
this  kind  woidd  at  any  epoch  aflord  leas  real  nourishment  and 
stimulus  to  taste  than  more  mcKlerate  advantag-es.  Certaialy  the 
period  of  the  Empire  was  not  one  in  which  the  pure  enjoyments 
of  high  art  were  relished.  The  Imperial  Family,  to  say  the 
least,  utterly  lacked  the  trsthctic  capacitv  in  any  form  ;  while 
their  court  of  vicious  parvenus  did  not  even  simulate  an  en- 
thusiasm for  things  pot  of  their  world.  When  immortal  work^ 
like  those  then  in  the  Louvre  arc  the  appanage  of  luxury  and 
pride^  they  are  sure  to  be  left  much  alone  with  their  g;]ory.     As 
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regards  the  pamteTs,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  school 
in  which,  the  old  mastei^  are  less  redacted  than  in  that  of  David  ; 
Mobile  any  speculation  on  the  then  rising  generation  is  answered 
by  the  fact  that,  when  Eng-li&h  travellers  ivere  admitted  to  the 
Louvre,  in  1814,  the  French  students  were  found  copying'  the 
^vorks  of  David  in  preference  to  any  other  master,*  One  admn' 
tagc  traceable  to  the  '  eiTiba,rr{i.s  dc  riclies3.e3 '  at  this  time  was 
the  formation  of  provincial  museums  in  different  parts  of  France. 
The  execution  of  thn  plan  is  owing;  to  the  all-at-tivc  mind  of 
I^uonaparte ;  but  the  p]an  itself  dates  from  that  same  National 
Convention  of  i^Z,  whuse  enlightened  idea*  as  regards  art  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

All  additions  in  the  way  of  booty  may  be  said  to  have  ceased 
ftfter  the  battle  of  Jena  (Hth  October,  1806),  The  Russian 
campaign  was  intended  to  have  supplied  its  *  recoUe/  and  no 
time  had  been  lost  in  securing  it  ;  but  among  the  plunder  which 
had  crossed  the  Bcresina,  antl  quickly  crossed  it  b:Lck  again,  wc 
Tnay  be  sure  that  there  was  nothing  which  would  have  swelled 
the  glories  of  the  Louvre, 

The  tide  which  had  filled  this  memorable  building  had  there- 
fore reached  its  highest  point ;  and  it  seems  strange  to  us  now 
that  it  should  have  been  allotvcd  to  remain  there  over  the  period 
of  the  Dccupatiun  of  Paris  by  the  allied  armies,  and  the  Restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVIII,  in  1814.  it  may  he  doubtcjdj  however, 
whether  the  course  which  left  the  ill-gotten  contents  of  these 
galleries  in  French  possession  for  one  year  longer  was  the  result 
of  generosity.  Considered  in  that  light,  it  was  at  the  expense 
of  others  ;  and,  judged  by  the  results,  never  was  generosity  more 
ill  Ijestowed.  It  may  be  more  readily  believed  that  in  the 
pressure  of  more  ini[wrtant  affairs  it  was  an  oversight^  and,  being 
such,  was  one  not  easily  to  be  repaired.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Russia  and  England,  the  two  most  powerful  parties  treating, 
had  nothing  to  lose  or  gain  in  this  matter — that  Austria,  as  the 
hard  stepmother  of  a  large  portion  of  Italy,  had  no  natural 
jealousy  for  its  glories — that  the  Vatican  had  no  representa- 
tive to  urge  Ita  claims.  The  truth  is,  whatever  the  motive,  the 
subjf<ct  of  the  contents  of  the  Museum  was  not  alluded  to  in  thv 
Treaty  of  Paris,  March,  1814.  The  Puke  of  Wellington  subse- 
<|uentiy  repudiated  the  idea  that  this  silence  in  any  way  secured 
the  works  of  art  to  the  French  nation  ;  but  it  is  nut  surprising 
that  they  readily  interpreted  it  as  a  surrender  'in  pcrpetuo.^  In 
this  light  Louis  XVIIL  himself  regarded  it — or  rather,  in  his 
<liflicult  position  between  his  obligations  la  the  Allies  and  policy 
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to  the  French  people,  aflected  to  reearJ  it.  His  speech  at  the 
openine;  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  Jiiiie  4t]ii,.  1814,  must  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  stroke  of  diplomacy  than  the  result  of  con- 
viction. His  words  tvere  these;- — *La  ^loire  dcs  amies  Fran- 
^liscs  n'a  ret^u  aueun  attentc.  Les  monumcns  dc  leur  valeur 
subsistentf  ct  les  chefs-d^oeuvrc  dcsarta  nous  appartiennent  deanr- 
mais  par  des  droits  plus  stables  et  plus  sacr^s  que  ceux  de  la 
victoire.* 

We  need  not  gnidg-e  to  the  French  the  enjoj'inent  of  these 
I  treasures  for  the  brief  eleven  months  of  Louis  XVII  I. 's  first  reigii. 
X)uring  that  lime  they  were  turncfl  to  more  account  lor  the  benefit 
of  the  world  than  in  all  the  preVMms  years.  Many  inotivp^ 
broug;bt  the  intelligent  of  all  nations  to  Paris  in  1814,  but  none 
wn.3  stronger  than  that  of  inspecting;  the  wonders  of  the  Louvre. 
Most  of  those  who  have  since  acquired  reputation  as  connoisseurs 
— Pajsavant,  Woa^fen  (llien  a  soldier  in  a  Prussian  regiment  occu' 
pying  Paris),  Sir  Charles  Eastlake— prufited  by  that  opportunity. 
Haydon — whose  description  of  the  Louvre  is  one  of  the  most 
Btirring-  parts  of  his  admirably  written  French  Joarnal — and 
Wilkie  were  there.  All  these  gazed  on  those  walls  with  special 
feelings  and  purposes;  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  (he  was  there  in 
1S15)  reg'nrded  them  with  the  more  general  impressions  of  the 
philosopher  and  student  of  mankind. 

But  whatever  the  omissions  or  ambiguity  of  the  Treaty  of 
1814,  that  of  1815^  drawn  up  under  similar  circumstnnceSj  at  the 
gates  of  Paris,  rendered  it  so  much  waste  paper.  At  this  second 
Capitulation  of  the  capital,  the  trenrTnIa,  while  promising  the 
safety  of  all  public  works  and  builtllngs,  expressly  refused  to 
sanction  anv  clause  assuring  to  the  French  nation  the  possession 
of  the  contents  of  the  Louvre,  The  British  Goremment  and 
people,  as  we  shall  see,  would  nener  hav«  pprmitted.  the  further 
detention  of  this  stolen  proptrtv  ;  and,  being  personally  disin- 
terested in  the  matter,  were  liest  fitted  to  adjudicate  upon  it.  It 
wouM  have  been  better  bad  they  been  allowed  to  do  so ;  but  it 
is  not  without  significance  for  hisb:]ry  that  the  first  steps  iaken» 
and  of  a  violent  kind,  were  the  unauthorised  acts  of  the  Prussians. 
They,  whose  rights  were  comparatively  mi  in  this  respect,  were 
by  far  the  most  impatient  to  enforce  them.  The  private  and  con- 
fidential letters,  now  first  published  in  the  Supplementary 
Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  reveal  a  state  of  things 
with  regard  to  the  Prussian  army  in  Paris  which  is  curiously 
identical  with  the  world's  late  experience  of  their  mode  uf  pro- 
cedure in  a  conquered  country.  The  leading  principle  of  the 
Prussian  government,  and   of  the  generals  who   acted   under  it* 

lers,  was  retaliation.     Blucher,  even  while  at  St.  Cloud, 
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priated  not  only  a  Rembrandt,  wKicli  might  havp  be^n  Pru&aian 
property  (ntJW  iu  the  Berlin  Museum),  but  also  other  pictures 
which  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  belonged  to  that  State. 
These  were  portraits  of  the  Buonaparte  family  by  Gerard,  David* 
L^fevre,  and  others,  to  which  he  had,  not  the  smallcfit  right,  aiwl 
which  couid  have  no  value  in  his  eyes  (for  he  kept  them  as  his 
private  property),  except  that  given  by  the  vulgarest  reveng'e.* 
it  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  on  arriving  in  Paris,  and  without 
waiting  for  cooperation  or  concurrence  of  the  Allies,  he  imme- 
iliately  {issaulted  the  Louvre.  Walter  Scott  describes  bira  as 
marching  up  aiid  down  the  gallery,  claiming  this  and  that,  and 
silencing  the  pleadings  of  the  dismayed  oifficials  in  favour  of  some 
picture  which  had  never  breath^]  the  balmy  air  of  Berlin  or 
PotsdatD,  with  n  thundering  'halt's  Maul/ 

No  cry  of  protest  or  lament  was  raised  by  the  Parisians  on  this 
occasion^  and  for  two  reasons.  They  knew  that  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  fnim  the  courtesy  of  the  Pnissian  leader,  and  that 
what  he  had  taken  would  not  be  much  missed.  After  (his  there 
was  a  short  lull  in  the  affairs  of  the  Louvre.  In  the  tremendous 
exigencies  and  difficult  navigation  of  this  crisis  of  European 
affairs,  pictures  and  statues  found  their  natural  level,  and  formed 
no  immediate  part  of  the  delihtrationa  of  the  Ailica.  During: 
this  short  interregnum  the  Parisians  behaved  much  as  all  witty 
and  mortified  people  would  do  under  the  cirqumstatices.  A 
little  indulgence  of  spite  and  ridicule  was  a  great  solace  to 
wounded  pride.  Seeing  no  further  immediate  proceedings  in  the 
removal  of  pictures,  they  affected  to  believe  that  none  were  con- 
templated ;  and  moreover  that  the  forbearance  of  the  Allies  in 
1814  had  been  simply  the  result  of  their  ignorance  in  art  matters. 
Denon  is  said  to  have  illustrated  this  by  quoting  the  fable  of  the 
cock^  who,  scratching  on  the  dunghill,  despised  the  diamond 
while  he  eagerly  picked  up  the  barleycorn.  They  indulged  their 
clever  malice  in  this  w^y  for  a  few  short  weeks  with  impunity. 
But  the  valjc  of  the  diamond,  or  rather  the  rights  of  those  to 
whom  it  belonged,  which  was  the  real  point,  had  not  been  dis- 
regarded. The  doom  of  the  collections  was,  from  the  first^  sealed 
in  the  counsels  of  the  British  Government,  The  entire  history 
of  this  transaction  is  now  traceable  in  the  last  published  volume 
of  the  "^Supplementary  Despatches  of  the  Puke  of  Wellington." 
We  give  the  more  important  communications  bearing  on  it. 

The  first  allusion  appears  in  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
to  Viscount  Castlereagh,  then  British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  datr-dl 

'  *  Theie  pictures.  aCl  llfe-siitd,  including  oae  of  Queen  BortcnBe  holding  tW 
preietit  Binperor  by  the  hand,  hu^e  Wen  lattly  tbe  Bobject  of  t  trial  in  l£rlm 
between  Bluchcr'i  diri?ct  and  coIIi][lL>r^|  b«irt. 
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July  15,  1815.  In  tliis  tiie  Prcmii-r  stntestbat  be  has  been  *  par- 
ticularly directwl  *  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  call  Lord  Castlcrcagh's 
attention 

'  to  the  coUections  of  atatuca  ftn4  jiictaroa  of  whicli  the  French  plun- 
dered Italj,  Germany,  and  the  Low  CotmtrieB.  Whatever  it  may  he 
fitting  to  do  with  them,  wbettor  to  i*Btopg  them  to  the  conntrios  Iroin 
which  they  have  been  takciii,  or  tu  dividti  them  amongst  tho  Allies — 
the  allied  armies  having  the  sumc  title  to  them  by  coiifjucst  ae  that  by 
which  the  French  authorities  acquired  them — it  is  most  desirable,  in 
point  of  policy,  to  remove  them  if  posaiblo  from  France,  aa  whilst  in 
that  country  they  must  ncccesarily  have  the  cffiiCt  of  keeping  up  the 
rememhraiice  of  their  former  coniiuesta,  and  of  ehcrishing  the  military 
spirit  and  vanity  of  the  nation.  I  reccimmend  this  matter  to  your 
serious  and  early  attention.  You  'ft'ill  let  me  know  at  a  proper  timio 
what  appear  to  he  the  BGntimeDtiS  of  the  Allied  SoTereigns  with  regard 
to  it.*— Vol.  li.  p.  34. 

Ltird  Castkrcagh's  answer  shows  how  little  prepared  the  Dnke 
nf  Wellington  then  was  to  push  matters  so  far  witb  Louis  XVlll. 
Et  also  gives  a  hint  of  the  diffirulty  often  eiperienecd  from  the 
chamctcr  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  If  the  Prussians  were  em- 
banrassing^  to  the  Duke  in  one  way,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
etiually  difTieult  to  deal  with  in  the  opposite  direction — and 
that  to  a  degree  which  Lord  Casllereagb  does  not  hesitate,  in 
a  letter  hitherto  private,  to  desiirnate  as  resulting  from  a  stale  of 
mind  '  not  completely  sound.'     He  writes  thus  : — ■ 

*  Dear  LlTKttrooi.>  ■PariB,24tti  July^,  isis. 

'  I  send  you  snch  intQlJigence  ae  has  acetimulated  in  tlie  last  two 
or  throe  days.  I  have  nothing  to  comjilain  of,  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  acknowledge,  in  the  Bpirit  of  concltintiou  hitherto  shqih-n  by  the 
Etnporor  of  Russia ;  but  I  think  you  must  not  expect  him  to  go  all 
your  Icngthe,  esjiecially  cm  the  gubjoct  of  the  gallery  and  the  atattiee. 
Indeed,  1  doubt  the  latter  proposition  being  relished  flven  by  the 
Anstrians,  and  1  doubt  still  more  the  peR^ihility  of  tho  King's  holding 
hia  ground  ia  France^  if,  after  holding  biraeclf  out  to  tbo  nation  aa  a 
meana  of  appeo^ng  the  Allies,  they  disavow  him  so  far.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  I  know^  doubts  very  Btrongly  tho  prudence  of  this 
measure/ — Vol,  ri,  p.  54. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Liverpool  did  not  let  this  subject  drop,  A 
quotation  from  another  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  of  the  ISth 
August,  sliowB  the  broad  and  sound  policy  on  which  he  based  the 
principle  of  the  restoration  of  the  collections,  and  at  the  satne 
time  the  distance  which  stilL  existed  in  his  mind  between  the 
principle  and  its  possible  application  : — 

*  I  muet  again  call  your  attention  to  tho  question  of  tho  statues  uid 
picture;*  which  have  been  ^itbdrewn  from  other  countrieu,     I  do  not 
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feel  BO  strongly  on  this  point  m  many  others,  I  am  of  opinion  thftt  it 
ia  Ter^  deeirablc,  on  principle^  thut  they  sbouLd  bo  all  restored  to  th& 
St&t^  to  which  they  originally  Li^long^il ;  hut  I  am  awnro  that  this- 
cannot  be  etifectcd,  capccmlly  after  the  inconsiderate  arrangemL-nta  of 
last  year,  witbout  Bome  prejudico  to  tho  King  of  Frauctt  and  hifl^H 
gOTflmment.  ^H 

*  If,  theridbre,  wo  are  to  call  upon  tbo  King  of  Franco  to  mako  other 
e&ctifio^  for  the  more  importftnt  object  of  the  security  of  Europe,  I 
can  undoTstand  the  repugnance  which  may  naturally  exist  to  preseing 
liim  too  fiir  on  a  itoiul  of  this  uatiu'e.  But  if  wo  are  to  aclmowkdge 
Uie  integrity  of  the  Fronch  territory  iii  all  respects,  and  to  eatisfy  our- 
selves with  the  temporary  occnpation  of  thu  fortresses^  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  fult  that  be  ought  to  giva  up  the  plunder  of  tho  Fronch  Hgvc 
lution.  If  ho  stands  upon  tho  principio  of  old  France,  it  onght  not 
he  old  Franco  with,  tho  rovolutionary  plunder.' — Vol.  xi.  p.  131. 

Tlia  nest  letter  from  Lord  Castlereagh    is  very  Important.,   as 
showinn;  wLat  led  to  the  final  measure,  and  the  change  that  hia^_ 
own  opuiLou  was  consequently  undergouig.     It  is  obvious  that  tSj^M 
the  Fijpe  could  have  sold  the  marbles  from  the  Vatican  as  easily^ 
as  his  successor  has  done  the  Campana  museum,  Eng-land  might 
luLve   become   possessed  of  the   Apollo.      We   trace  the  wischiin 
of  the  statesman  in  dissuading  the  Vriace  Regent  from  purchasing; 
even  what  might  have  been  sold,  at  that  time  : — 

'  Mt  dear  Lord,  ^Paris.  llth  Si>pt.  1615. 

'  In  addition  to  what  I  have  stated  in  my  despatch  and  note 
the  subject  of  the  n-orka  in  the  Louvre,  I  think  it  right  to  nicoilion  that 
Mr,  Hamilton,  who  i&  ititiraate  with  C«.tiova,  the  cfelebrated  artist,  ex- 
pressly sent  here  hy  the  Pope  with  a  letter  to  the  King,  tii  reclaim 
what  was  taken  hum  Borne,  distinctly  ascertained  from  lum  that  the 
Pope,  if  KnccfiEsful^  neither  would,  nor  could  as  Pope,  soil  any  of  the 
chcfs-d'ceuTTO  that  belonged  to  tbo  See,  and  in  which  ho  has,  in  fac^^H 
only  Ik  lifo  interest.  ^H 

'The  FreuL-h,  when  they  plnndorod  tho  Vatican,  ignorantly  brought 
away  some  works  of  littlo  or  no  voluo.  These,  Canovn  hoM  authority 
either  to  cixlo  to  the  King,  or  sell,  to  faeilitato  the  return  of  thn  more 
valuablo  objects ;  hut  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  sum  of  mouBy  could 
Secure  for  the  Prince  Regent  any  of  the  distinguished  works  from  Dis 
HolincBs'a  collection.  Tho  other  claimants  wonlvl  be  less  likfly  to 
sell.  In  taking,  therefore,  the  dii^intcreetcd  lime,  wo  have  in  tnitb 
inado  no  real  Bacrifice,  wliilst  wo  shall  ewape  oditun  and  miHrcprcseu- 
tation ;  and  if,  through  the  weight  of  the  Prince  Regent's  interference, 
the  Pope  should  ultimately  recover  his  property,  His  Royal  HighncsB 
would  probably  feel  it  more  consistent  with  hie  mimiticeuco  to  givo 
this  old  ruHU  a  small  sum  out  of  tlie  French  contribtition,  to  enable 
lum  to  cany  homo  his  Gallery,  than  to  see  him  espoeod  U)  the  reproach 
of  seUing  the  refiiso  without  imy  strict  right  to  do  so,  in  order  to  re- 
place what  is  TGally  valuable  in  the  Vatican. 
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'  I  cannot  yet  judge  what  torn  tliis  liii>>inoss  will  take.  Hossia  wishwi 
for  n  corapasition  between  the  King  nnd  the  clftiraanbi,  but,  as  jou  tviU 
iG  hy  CVnmt  NesselrodeB  note,  will  not  inaiflt  npon  it,  bnt  will  mthcT 
ist,  as  far  as  a  protest  goes,  ngninst  any  farce  being  u^d.  This  iii 
UtUe  too  Inte,  ah&T  havisg  juititititly  witnts^erl  thoir  j«&rttciiliLr  allit» 
the  Prnssions  remoTe  by  force  not  only  all  the  works  of  art  taken  away 
from  the  PnisiBian  dcminionij,  but  those  plimdercd  from  Cologne  and 
nther  towns  oa  the  left  bonk  of  the  Ithin& — posseseionij  Tvhich  hsTe 
t^ince  been  acqain3(l  by  PmsHia.  The  PruseianH  have  also  assisted  the 
Grand  Dukes  of  Heese,  Jdecklpnbnrg,  aud  others  of  the  loitior  Power* 
id  tlio  North  of  Germany^  to  rocover  in  like  manner  what  belonged  lo 
them. 

'This  pro<?f<>ding  of  the  Pmasians  makes  it  almost  indiepenaablo  far 
the  King  of  the  Xetherlanda  to  ropliw^e  in  the  chtirchoB  of  Belginm  the 
pictures  of  whieh  they  were  despoiled.  His  Majesty,  I  believe,  feels 
thifi  fio  strongly,  that  ho  would  talher  eaerifico  his  own  [family  collec- 
tiou,  now  in  the  Lonvre,  than  fail  in  this  net  of  political  duty  towards 
ilia  now  eflbjectg,  who,  demoted  to  their  religion,  would  receive  sacb  a 
mark  of  favonr  from  their  Protestant  SoTPTeign  with  Rcntimcnta  of 
pcctiliar  gratitude.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  the  Duke 
of  Welllngtoo,  lis  the  military  Commander  of  the  troopB  of  tbo  King  of 
the  Nuthoflands,  doing  otberwiBe  thaa  giving  hiH  aid  to  remove,  by  forco 
if  uecessory,  these  objects ;  and  it  becomes  Great  Britain  not  leas  to 
ece  the  some  measures  of  justice  distributed  to  her  immediatei  ally  u 
that  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  ntljaeeut  States, 

*Tho  protection  of  the  Pope  and  of  tho  other  Italian  Prinnca  more 
immediately  belongB  to  the  Emperor  of  Anstria ;  and  ulthongh  hia 
Imperial  llajefity  is  alive  to  the  subjctt,  I  think  he  will  bo  very  re- 
luctant tu  nso  force  :  and  yet,  witbo-ut  force,  I  do  not  believe  the  thing] 
can  be  dono,  as  tho  King,  whatever  be  may  feel  of  romoree  as  to  thai 
mode  in  which  these  worka  came  into  his  posaessjon^  will  be  very  t&*  ' 
hiutant,  by  any  net  of  ceesion,  or  even  uf  compositioii,  oa  hia  part,  to 
Qpon  himsciilf  any  of  the  responsibility  of  their  removal  from  Puis. 

'  Believe  mc  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  very  sincerely  yonrs, 

( OASTL>RSA,aB.* 

—Vol,  II.  p.  153, 

Xflrd  Liverpool  answers  on  the  15th  September: — 

'  I  entirely  approve  of  your  memorandum  on  the  question  of  tlie 
restoration  by  France  of  the  works  of  art  which  have  been  plund 
from  other  couDtrieb.  I  thiok  all  the  principles  you  have  adopted  an 
aonnd  and  eorroct ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  thig  paper  ehoU  boooow 
public,  it  will  moot  with  imiveraal  approbation.' 

AWe  now  come  to  the  letter  of  the  man  whose  stmigbtfnrw&rd 
aens.e  and  honesty  determined  tlie  question.  We  give  it  entire,  in 
that  uniituclied  plainness  wbii'h  took  no  thought  of  style,  and  which 
■appVie-i  the  best  materials  fur  the  judg-meut  of  posterity. 
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'  To  VtMOOMT  CABTLS&fAJSB,  K.G-  <Pari6,23nl  Sept.  1S15. 

'  Tbore  has  boeu  a  gocnl  deal  of  discuasiou  Iicro  lately  respecting  the 
meBflnrea  which  I  hare  bocD  under  tho  Docossity  of  Euloptiiig  in  urcbr 
to  get  for  the  King  of  the  Nuthcrlaiida  his  pictures,  &.c.^  ft om  the 
anBeainS ;  aad,  lost  these  reports  should  reach  the  Pmice  I^gent,  I 
wiah  to  tTOTihlo  you,  for  His  Koyal  KLghness's  information,  with  tho 
following  statement  of  what  liBS  jiaaseci. 

'Shortly  ftftcr  the  arrival  of  the  Sovereigns  at  Paris,  the  Minister 
of  the  King  of  tho  Nctherlonda  claimed  the  pictures,  &c.,  belongixtg  to 
his  soTeieigu  cqnally  with  those  uf  other  Fowcra ;  and,  as  for  gs  I 
conld  leam,  never  could  get  any  Katiefuotory  reply  frciia,  the  I'l-encili 
Government.  Attar  Boveral  eonvf^rsationK  with  me,  he  addrc^seed  your 
Lordship  iu  an  offiui^d  uote^  which  wufi  laid  before  the  Miuiatera  of  the 
AUiod  SoTereigns  aBsembltid  iu  Conference ;  and  the  suhjeet  was  taliL-n 
into  cotigi deration  repeatedly,  with  a  view  to  discoTtar  a  mode  of  doing 
justice  to  the  45lqijnniit6  of  the  sijeoimeos  of  the  arta  in  the  museimis, 
withont  hurting  the  feelings  of  fiie  King  of  Fmnoe.  In  the  mean  time 
the  PrasBians  had  obtaiiiBd  from  His  Mnjeaty  not  only  all  the  really 
Pmsaiaji  pictiireg,  hut  those  holongiiig  to  the  Prussian  ttfritorica  c\n 
the  left  of  the  l^ino,  and  the  pictureti,  &c.,  belonging  to  all  the  allies 
of  His  Pnisaiau  Majesty :  and  the  subject  preescU  for  au  early  deciEiuu ; 
and  ycim'  Lordship  'nTote  your  note  of  the  11th  in&tant.  In  which  it 
waa  fully  discnssed. 

'  The  Minister  of  the  King  of  tbe  Netherlands,  still  having  no  aatia- 
factory  answer  from  the  Frtneh  Government,  appealed  to  me,  a»  thu 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  the  King  of  the  Nothtii-laiids,  to 
know  whether  I  had  any  objection  to  employ  His  Majesty's  troops  to 
obtain  posseesiou  of  what  w&b  bis  Undoubted  jiroperty.  I  rcfeiTed  this 
application  again  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Allied  Coiu'ts^  and^  no  objec- 
tion having  been  Htatcd,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  take  the  neceeaaiy 
moBStU'es  to  nltaiti  whftt  was  his  right. 

'  I  accordingly  spoke  to  the  Piince  de  Talleyniud  upon  the  subject, 
'jxpliiincd  to  hini  what  had  passed  iu  Conference,  and  the  grounds.  I 
hud.  for  thinkiug  that  the  King  of  the  Netherlimdfi  had  a  right  to  the 
pictures;  and  begged  him  to  state;  the  case  to  the  King,  and  to  ask 
His  Mi^jesly  to  du  me  the  favour  to  point  out  the  mode  of  effecting  the 
object  uf  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  which  should  bo  least  offensive 
to  Hie  Hajuiity. 

'  The  Pi-inee  de  TaHeyr&iid  prtmusod  mo  an  answer  on  tlie  following 
eroning;  which  not  liaving  received,  I  called  npon  him  at  night,  and 
had  another  discussion  with  him  upon  the  subject,  in  which  be 
informed  me  that  the  King  eotdd  give  no  orders  upon  it ;  that  I 
might  act  as  I  thought  proper ;  and  that  I  might  couunnnicate  with 
JC  Donon. 

'  I  Bent  my  aide-de-camp,  Lieut. -Colcmel  Frcttwitle,  to  M.  Denon, 
in  the  morning,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  no  orders  to  give  any 
pictnri3s  'Out  of  the  ^Ilcry,  and  that  he  could  give  none  without  this 
cine  of  force. 

'  I  then  sent  Colonel  Fremantio  to  the  Prince  de  Ti^'';f»a:A  V» 
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infona  him  of  tluB  answer,  oaA  to  acqunint  liim  that  tho  troops  would 
ga  the  next  IIlOIIliu^  at  12  o'clocik  to  take  posfiOBBion  of  the  King  of 
Ui0  Ketlicrlands' pictuTQg;  and  to  point  out  that,  if  any  diBturbanoo 
resultt^d  from  this  meaHnrG,  tiiB  King's  Ministers,  and  not  I,  vera 
respiiDEiblo.  Colonel  Freniaatlo  likowiee  iaformed  M,  Detion  that  the 
same  mcawire  would  Ixi  adoptoJ. 

'  It  was  not  necessary^  however,  to  scud  tho  trwipa^  as  b  Fruaaian 
guard  had  always  remained  in  poasession  of  the  gaUyry,  and  tho  pic- 
tures wcr»  tak&D,  without  tho  nec'easity  of  calling  for  iho&c  of  tho  army 
under  my  command,  excepting  as  a  %vorkiiig  puxty  to  assist  ia  taking 
thorn  don-n  iind  packing  them, 

*  It  has  been  stated  tbatr  in  being  the  instmmcnt  of  romoTing  the 
pictureB  helougiug  to  the  King  of  tho  Netherlands  from  tho  Qtdleiy 
of  tho  TuiloncR,  I  had  been  gnJltj  of  a  breach  of  a  treaty  which  I  had 
myself  made ;  and,  as  thorc  is  no  montiou  of  tho  musQiimB  in  the  treaty 
of  tho  35th  MftToh,  and  it  now  appcnrs  that  tho  treaty  meant  le  the 
military  Convcntiim  of  Paris,  it  is  neceesary  to  show  how  that  Con- 
vention afibcte  tho  Huaoum. 

'  It  is  not  now  ncBessary  to  disptiss  the  question  whether  tho  Allies 
were,  or  not,  at  war  with  Prance.  There  is  no  donht  whatever  that 
their  aimies  entered  Paris  under  a  military  Convention,  concluded  with 
an  officer  of  the  Govcmmcni,  the  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Soinc,  and  an  oflBcor  fif  tho  army,  being  a  reprofioutativo  of  each  of  the 
ftnthoritioa  exietiug  at  Pariti  at  the  moment,  and  authorised  hy  those 
authorities  to  treat  and  conclude  for  them. 

'  The  article  of  the  Convention,  which  it  is  supposed  has  bocn 
broken,  is  tho  eleventh,  which  relates  to  public  property.  I  positively 
dcDj  that  this  article  referred  at  all  to  Uie  ttmsoomg,  op  gallerice  of 
pictures. 

'Tha  French  commissioners,  in  the  originnl  project,  proposed  an 
artido  to  provido  fur  the  BOcurity  nf  this  deeoription  of  property. 
I'rinco  Bliichcr  would  not  consent  to  it,  as  ho  said  thuro  were  pictures 
in  tho  gallery  which  had  been  taken  from  Pnin^sia,  and  which  His 
MajeGty  Lonin  XVIII.  had  promised  to  rostoro,  but  which  had  never 
been  restored.  I  stated  tlu's  eircHiuatiinco  to  tho  French  conimiesioaers, 
and  they  then  offei-tid  to  ndujit  the  nrticlo  with  (m  exoeption  of  thi* 
Prussian  pictures.  To  this  offer  I  answered  that  I  stood  thert^  as  the 
ally  of  all  tho  nations  in  Europe,  and  anything  that  was  granted  to 
Prussia,  I  mvisC  claim  for  other  nations.  I  Eidcted  that  I  had  no  in- 
structions regarding  the  Mu»emu,  nor  any  grounds  on  which  to  form  a 
judgment  liow  tho  Sovereigns  woidd  act ;  that  they  certainly  would 
insist  upon  tho  King's  performing  his  engagementa ;  and  that  I  recom- 
iQuiided  that  the  article  should  be  omitted  altogetlier,  and  that  tho 
question  nliould  bo  reserved  for  the  decision  of  tho  SovctoigUE  when 
they  should  arrivo. 

'  Thus  tbo  ({UcstioTt  regarding  the  Museum  stands  under  the  trGBtie& 
The  ConveutJon  of  Pnrifi  is  ulcnt  upon  it,  and  thero  waa  a  com- 
monication  upon  the  subject  which  reserved  tho  decision  for  tiio 
Sovereigns. 

*  Supposing 


'  Supposing  the  siloncG  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  May»  1814,  regard- 
ing  the  Moaoum,  gave  the  French  QoTermuent  an  imdiaputed  claim  to 
its  contoote  Upon  nil  fotnro  occaaious,  it  wUl  not  be  denied  that  this 
i:dalm  weis  shaken  by  this  tnmsaction, 

'  TboBQ  who  acted  for  the  French  OoTemment,  at  the  time,  con- 
aidtred  that  the  gucceasful  army  had  a  right  to,  and  would,  touch  the 
contents  of  the  Museum,  and  they  mode  an  attempt  to  save  them  by 
an  article  in  the  military  Convention.  This  article  was  rcjc<cte(i,  and 
the  claim  of  thG  AJlie&  to  their  pictures  was  broadly  ndvanced  by  the 
negotiators  on  their  part ;  and  this  was  stated  as  the  ground  for  reject- 
ing the  article.  Not  only,  then,  the  military  Coavontion  did  not  in 
itself  gnflr&ntee  the  possegeion,  but  the  transaction  above  recited 
tended  to  w^ken  tho  claim  to  the  posBesaion  by  the  Frenoh  Govern- 
ment,  which  is  founded  upon  the  silence  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
May,  1814. 

'  The  Allies  then,  having  the  contents  of  the  Mnsenm  justly  in  their 
power,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  restoTC  thorn  to  the  countries  from 
which,  contrary  to  tho  practice  of  civiliBod  warfare,  they  had  been  torn 
during  the  disastroiis  period  of  the  French  Rovolutiou  and  the  tynumy 
of  Buonaparte. 

'  The  conduct  of  the  Allies  regarding  the  MnsoTira,  at  the  period  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paria,  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  their  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  French  army,  and  to  consolidate  the  reconciliation  with 
Europe,  vhich  the  army  at  that  period  miinifestcd  a  difipoaition  to 
eflect. 

'  But  the  circumBtances  are  now  entirely  different.  The  army  dis- 
appointed the  reasonable  espGrtntion  of  the  Wotld.  and  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  rebelling  against  iJieir  Sovereign,  and  of 
giving  dieir  services  to  tho  common  enemy  of  munldnd,  T*ith  a  view 
to  the  revival  of  tho  disastrous  poriod  which  hEid  passed,  and  of  the 
eceneB  of  plunder  which  tho  world  had  mode  Bnch  gigantic  olforts  to 
get  rid  of. 

*This  army  having  been  defeated  by  the  arraiea  of  Enrope,  they 
have  beau  disbanded  by  tho  lULited  counsel  of  tho  Sovercignis,  nnd  no 
reason  can  eiist  why  the  Powei^  of  Europe  ehould  do  iDJustice  to  their 
own  subjects  with  a  view  to  conciliate  them  again.  Neither  has  it  ever 
appeared  to  me  to  bo  neceaaary  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  should  uimi 
this  opportunity  to  do  justice  and  to  gratify  their  own  snbjectB,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  people  of  Fmnce. 

'  Tho  foeliug  of  the  people  of  France  upon  tbia  pnbjoct  must  bo  one 
of  national  vanity  only.  It  must  be  a  desire  to  retain  these  specimens 
of  tho  arts,  not  because  Paris  is  tho  fittest  depository  for  them,  as, 
upon  that  subject,  artists,  connoisgeurs,  and  all  who  have  written  upon 
it,  agree  that  the  whole  ought  to  be  removed  to  their  ancient  scot,  bnt 
becaofic  they  were  obtained  by  military  concesaious,  of  which  they  AN 
the  trophies. 

'  The  Bame  feelinga  which  induce  the  people  of  Franco  to  wish  to 
retain  the  pictures  and  statues  of  other  nations  would  naturally  induce 
Other  nations  to  wiuh,  now  that  saceeas  is  on  their  side,  Uia.\.  \!ca  -^t^^ 
VoL  117.— iVo*  234.  T  Y«^^ 
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porty  sbonld  Ixi  Tetiimcd  to  tlieir  ri^htfiil  o^^-ncrs;  uid  tlie  Allied 
SovLreigna  must  feci  p  desire  to  pratify  ihcan, 

'  It  ia,  besides,  on  many  accoimta,  doi^Li-abte,  as  well  for  their  (nm 
liappincsa  aa  fur  thnt  of  tlio  world,  tliiit  tbe  peoplu  oi  France,  if  tliej 
icUi  ua£  olrcaily  fi^fJ  tlmt  Etu-opo  ie  too  ettuttg  for  thum,  bliould  be 
made  eensiMc  of  it ;  aiid  that,  wbittevur  may  bo  Lbu  cxhmt,  at  any 
time,  ef  their  moiui^iiitary  and  partial  success  against  any  onu,  or  any 
number  of  individiuil  powcir?  in  Earopo,  the  day  of  rotributloa  mu^t 
uomo. 

'Kut  otily,  tben,  wDidd  it,  in  my  opmieu,  be  my'det  in  tlio  Sovereigns 
to  gratify  the  pciople  of  Frtmce  on  tbis  subject,  at  thn  eipenKc  of  tboir 
own  peoplu,  but  the  Bocrifice  they  would  iiiaku  wonld  be  impolitic,  bb 
it  Tt-otild  dcpriTH  tliem  of  the  opportuaity  of  giwig  the  peo^dfi  of 
iFraacG  a  gixtat  moral  leesoa.'  * 

This  remarkable  letter  was  endoraeil  bj  the  approval  of  tie 
British  Govpmmii^ntj  as  "Will  bp  seen  in  »  quotation  from  a  letter 
fif  September  29tli  to  Ixird  Castlercagb  from  Lord  Liverpool, 
wbose  Judgment  throng^liout  had  been  as  steady  as  it  was  sound : — 

*  Wu  bavo  bocn  most  truly  gratified  with  reading  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
fSingtiun'e  Idttot  tu  you  Or  the  Biibjoct  of  tcmoTtHg  tbo  pietiitoe,  ftc^^ 

&am  thc>  Mu&cnm.  It  is  a  most  satl&fiictDry  gtatbrnent  tbruughont,  imd 
will,  I  trust,  sooner  or  latra',  meet  the  public  eye. 

*  I  eball  be  moi^t  happy  to  hear  tbut  tbo  Htntass  and  pictures  belong- 
ing to  the  Vatican  lu-o  pai;l£od  np.  It  ie  iHieomo  now  of  tbi;  utmoet 
importsnco  that  our  prininple  should  bo  carried  tlirougb  coneistentlr. 
"We  Cftiujot  irritate  the  French  more  by  completing  our  work  than  we 
faaTd  1^  begimung  it  ■  And,  »s  I  havo  stated  to  you  in  a  former  J«tt4jr, 
there  ia  more  safe^,  in  my  judgment,  in  a  genozal  removal  of  tha 
wkele  {ilimder  tliau  in  one  wliioh  ib  only  poitiid/ 

Again,  he  adds  lator^  to  the  Duke  bimselfj  October  2nd:- — 

*  I  had  the  greatest  gatisfaction  in  reading  your  letter  to  Lord  CaS' 
jb,  on  the  mcasurue  which  had  boon  adopted  ^'ith  respect  to  the 

'pictares  mid  statues  in  tbe  Museum  at  Paris.  The  ctuso  is  complete  ; 
aud  I  trust  your  letter  will  booew  or  later  meet  the  public  eye.* — 
—Vol,  xi.  p.  182. 

That  wish  has  now  been  realised ;  and  no  one  oitber  in  France  ^j 
or  elsewhere  is  justified   in  asserting  that  the  Loavre  was  dis-  ^^ 
mcmbcred  in  defiance  of  treaties.     A  poet,  like  Casiniir  Dcla- ^^ 
vig-nc,  may  be  pardoned  the  lines  on  the '  Devastation  du  MustV 
et  des  Monumcns,'  wbicb  appeared  in  bis  *MassL'niennes,'  espe- 
cially as  tbc\'  are  of  very  indjfTcrent  merit ;  but  one  wbo  assumes 
t')  \ye  an  historian  like  Lamartine  knows  better  than   tu  continue 
tiiis  language. 


*  SpEeciinnB  from  the  '  Dpspatcbei,'  &c.,  of  the  Dake  of  WcUingtocii    livr  vdi- 
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Scuhe   pardonable  petulance    was  E.hr>wn  at  tli^  time^  us  dc- 
'«rribedt^  Lord  Castleieagh,  wbo  writes  thus  on  the  21st  Sept. : — 

'  TLo  epoliiition  of  the  Louvro  is  bcgwo.  Tbo  King  of  llie  Netlier- 
landa  is  hard  at  work;  Aostriii  begiiiB  immediately  ;  and  I  believe  th>ti 
three  Powors—tLat  ia,  AustrlnL,  Frofiaia,  and  Great  Bribun — if  called 
npoB  bj  the  Fope's  Cammlsaioneir,  Ctuntya,  vrill  unite  to  ciu^blo  Mm  to 
-remoTa  his  niEistcr's  property.  Tlie  Emperor  of  £uBf;ia  will  not,  I 
hope^  take  any  further  part  in  uppobitiuu  to  tlie  BeutImi.'Dts  (if  his 
allias.  Tlie  French,  of  all  parties,  iltlj  very  sore,  and  tlioy  were  fuojish 
ciioiigU,  at  Mudamo  de  Duras',  ilia  otli&r  night,  to  resent  it  tu  the  Diik^ 
of  WQlliugtou  in  the  mo&t  pointed  mauner  i  hut  w{j  ore  going  straight 
forward." — Vol.  xi.  p.  167- 

We  pass  over  now  the  pamful  time  when  '  working  portlec ' 
relieved  each  other  in  the  straug^c  duties,  the  sounds  of  which 
rererberatfrd  through  thrise  proud  halls ;  when  long  spaces  of 
dirty  blue  wall  daily  increased  in  size;  when  travellers,  hasteninp; 
over,  cbierty  from  England,  arrived  only  in  time  to  see  the 
*  Trnnsiiguration  ^  in  the  act  of  being  lowered ;  when  pictures 
irhich,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving'  the  same  studio,  bad  hun^; 
side  by  side,  now  parted  to  meet  so  more  ;  wheo,  in  t}ie  words 
of  the  anthor  of  •  Paris  Revisited/  the  Louvre  took  the  melan- 
choly, ctinftised,  desolate  air  of  a  large  auction^room  alter  a  day's 
sale  ;  and  yet  when  a  Frenckman,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow, 
had  his  pithy  joke,  Saying,  as  he  pointrd  to  the  empty  frames 
stixrwing  the  Hoors,  '  Nous  ae  k-ur  aurjous  jms  laiss^s  meoie  les 
caihes.' 

Various  reasons  bare  been  alleged  for  the  retention  of  the 
preat  '  Marrijiffe  of  Cana,'^  by  Paul  Veronese,  in  the  Tribune,, 
and  principally  that  it  was  impossible  to  detach  it  from  the 
walls,  and  that  it  was  too  vast  and  too  dilapidated  to  bear  a 
■eccind  journey.  The  last  was  doubtless  the  truer  cause.  The 
really  disgraceful  part  of  tlic  transaction  was  that  the  Austrian* 
icadily  accepted  a  picture  by  Lcbrun,  in  return  for  one  of  the 
most  important  eaamples,  in  every  sense,  of  the  Venetian  school. 
No  one  will  grudge  the  French  this  victory  over  the  stolid 
ViriineS'e  envoy  ;  but  when  the  Venetians  reckon  up  their  insults 
and  injuries  from  their  German  rulers,  this  pretended  exchange 
may  well  take  a  place  among  tliejn. 

it  has  been  stated  that  the  lists  of  objects  to  be  reclaimed  were, 
espociallyon  thepart  of  the  Italians^  made  out  with  so  little  attention 
liint  n  considerable  numljer  of  valuable  items  were  omitted.  1  his 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  true  ;  but  tbeie  was  method  in  Uie  omis- 
ffioQs,  and  small  blame  to  the  French  fur  profitiag'  by  them.  All 
le  so-callad  'primitive  schools,'  then  deemed  barbarous,  but 
including  many  pictures  now  recognised  as  some  of  the  choicest 
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ornaments  of  the  Louvre,  were,  from  contempt,  or  ^rud^ing-  of 
expense  of  transport,  left  behind.  Such,  works  as  the  *  Coro- 
iWion  of  the  Virgin,'  bj  Fra  Angelico ;  the  '  Madonna  della 
Vittorla*  Eind  the  *  Crucifixicjn,'  by  Mantegna  j  the  '  Visitation^' 
by  Ghirlandajo  ;  the  '  Virgin  and  Saints,'  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  j 
and  all  the  pictures  by  Pcrugino,  were  abandoned  by  their  un- 
^atetul  owners  to  the  ci-devant  conquerors  without  even  the  grace 
of  a  gift.  Not  that  the  Fjrendi  of  the  day  were  particularly  grateful. 
That  they  knew  little  of  the  value  of  these  precious  objects 
is  proved  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  had  presented 
many  of  this  class  to  the  provincial  museums.  TTiis  ia  why  we 
see  tht*  fine  works  by  Mantpgna  at  Tours,  and  why  specimens 
nf  Pcrug^ino — some  of  them  of  the  fincat  quality — may  be  found 
in  such  places  as  Caen,  Toulouse,  Nancy,  Marseilles,  Lyons, 
and  other  country"  collections.  Once  there  they  were  doubly 
forgrotten. 

The  removal  of  the  sculpture  began  later,  and  occupied  a 
longer  time.  With  the  love  for  sculpture,  real  and  artificial, 
traditional  in  the  Gallic  race,  and  revived  by  David's  pictures 
and  the  'coiffure  a  rantinuo,'  the  French  took  this  part  of  their 
loss  more  to  heart  than  that  of  the  pictures.  Walter  Scott  savs 
that  as  the  time  approached  for  the  dethroning"  of  such  statues 
as  the  Venus,  the  Apollo,  the  Discobolus,  &e.,  from  their 
pedestals,  the  people  talked  to  them,  knelt  to  them,  wept  to 
them,  and  bade  them  adieu,  as  if  they  were,  indeed,  restored  to 
the  rank  of  idols. 

It  would  be  interesting.  If  we  had  space,  to  follow  the  exiles  to 
their  homes  again.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  most  places  they 
were  received  with  fetes ;  and,  especially  in  Antwerp  and  Bologna, 
were  publiclv  exhibited  to  a  generation  who  had  grown  up  with- 
out them.  Bologna  forbore  to  return  them  to  the  treacherous 
keeping  of  the  Church,  and  the  gallery  there  owes  its  formation 
to  that  time. 

As  for  the  deserted  walls  of  the  Louvre,  no  nation  was  better 
able  than  the  French  worthily  to  cover  them  again.  Pictures  of 
Interest,  wHch  bad  retired  before  the  late  noble  guests,  were 
restored  to  their  places.  The  royal  palaces  rendered  up  a  still 
further  supply  of  forgotten  treasures.  The  series  by  Rubens, 
iriginally  from  the  Luxembourg,  with  the  Le  Sueurs,  theVemets, 
md  a  number  of  ejicelient  French  pictures  which  had  belonged  lo 
mcient  Paris  churches,  helped  to  fill  up  gaps;  and,  with  the 
■'lories  of  *  Tanciemic  collection,'  no  less  than  1113  pictures  were 
^Qon  displayed  on  the  walls.  To  these  Louis  XVIIl.  added  by 
lurchase  HI  Works  J  Charles  X.  twenty-four  more;  and  Louis 
Philippe,   while    creating    the  gorgeous    galleries  '^a  toutes  les 
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gloires  Je  la  Fnincp,'  at  Versailles,  at  an  expense  littJe  sliort  of 
half  a  million,  from  bis  own  purse,  contributeU  thirty-thfee 
pictures  to  the  Louvre. 

Meanwhile  it  is  difficult  now  to  realise  the  fact  that,  with  all 
tho  real  accummodation  of  this  enormous  palace,  and  the  boasted 
better  manag'eincnt  of  the  French  in  such  matters,  the  exhibition 
of  modern  painters  annuall^^  hid  the  old  masters  from  sight,  and 
inflicted  upon  them  grievous  injuries,  down  to  so  late  a  d^^te  a$ 
1849,  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  republics  were  more 
enlightened  in  their  estimate  of  such  treasures  than  other  forms 
of  g-ovemment,  for,  with  the  new  powers  of  lft48,  a  greatly 
improvetl  arrangement  of  the  gallery  took  place.  The  first 
edition  of  the  admirable  cutaloguc  by  M.  Villot,  from  the  thir- 
teenth edition  of  which  we  have  borrowed  so  largely,  was  given 
to  the  public ;  and,  above  all,  the  periodical  eclipse  of  the  old  con- 
stellations by  the  grosser  bodies  of  modern,  creation  was  entirely 
abolished. 

Here  our  task  must  cease.  The  present  Administration  has 
been  alternately  stingy  and  extravagant.  A  Murillo  has  been 
purchased  at  the  price  of  a  gallery;  and  an  indifferent  gallery 
as  regards  pictures — the  Campona — has  swallowed  up  tfee 
average  art  resources  of  a  long  reign.  To  the  last  also  we 
find  the  history  of  the  collections  running  parallel  with  that  of 
the  country  in  general.  In  1848  they  became  again  the  property 
of  the  people  ;  now,  following  the  course  of  events,  they  have 
been  claimed  as  the  appanage  of  the  Crown.  But  if  a  despotic 
sovereign  has  made  the  price  and  the  choice  of  works  of  art  sub- 
servient to  his  own  policy*  he  lias  given  ttem,  In  the  completion 
of  the  building  of  the  Louvre,  a  framework  which  is  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  As  far,  however,  as  regards  the  accommoda- 
tion of  pictures,  it  is  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  could  be  wished. 
Let  Us  hope-'  that  in  this  respect  the  English  nation  mayyet  boast 
a  better  Louvre  of  their  uwn. 


Aht.  li. — 1.  Carad^res  et  Portraits  Litt^raires  du  XVF.  SihcJe. 

Par  M.  Leon  Feugere.    Second  Edition.    2  tomes.    Paris,  1864. 
2.  Hiatoirt   du   Livftf  en  France^      Par  Edmond  Werdet.      3' 

partie,  tome  1*'.     Les  EsHenne  et  leurs  Devanciers  depwi  1470. 

Paris,  1864. 

HENRI  ESTIENNE,  on  his  death  in  1598,  found  no  one 
in  the  circle  of  his  family  or  friends  to  record  his  per^ 
sonal  adventures,  or  to  enumerate,  in  even  the  barest  memoir. 
Lis  learned  labuurs.     Not  till  near  a  ceataii'j  a£\j^^^T\'E>  ^v^*^*:^ 
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literary  lii^tory  of  the  siiteentb  century  bpcomp  the  object  of 
curiosity;  and  tliis  not  in  Franco  it$e]f.  Catholic  Franco, 
divided  between  dreams  of  military  glory  without  and  theiv 
logical  dispute  within,  had  no  leisure  for  its  own  history.  The 
taste  nnd  t<?mper  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  were  as  alien  from 
those  of  France  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  if  they  had  belonja^ed 
to  two  different  peoples  and  countries.  The  memory  of  its  ;rreat 
Protestant  worthies  was  left  to  he  cultivated  by  the  refugees  in 
Kngland,  Prussia^  or  thp  Low  Countries.  The  revocation  of  tlie 
Edict  of  Nantes  eiiled  not  only  the  best  living  heads  and  hands 
of  France,  but  all  the  asauciations  and  traditions  oi' the  sixteenth 
century  with  diem. 

The  Situhenses  {Fr-  Kstienne)  found  their  first  bing^rapher  in 
Theodore  Janssen  ab  Almdnveen.  The  Latin  dissertation  'De 
Vitis  Stephanorum'  of  this  laborious  Dutch  compiler  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1663.  Almcloveen  had  no  traditional 
matprials  or  fiiinity  papers,  and  worked  merely  from  printed 
sources.  But  it  so  happens  that  in  the  case  of  Henri  E&tienne 
these  printed  memoranda  are  more  th^n  usually  abundant.  During 
threescore  and  two  years  of  restless,  nav^  feverish  activity,  Hepii's 
press  hud  never  ceased  b*  issue  a  stream  of  publications  classical 
or  fugitive,  all  superintended  by  himself,  many  his  nwn  compo- 
Btion.  Few  of  the^e  want  a  Preface,  Dedication,  Prelimijiary 
CjHatie,  or  Monition  of  the  publisher,  in  which  the  feelings  of 
the  hour,  his  own  affairs,  his  reasons  for  writing'^  or  what  had 
hindered  him  from  writing',  are  poured  forth  with  a  K^milous 
e^tism  which  is  anything  but  eloquent  or  refined.  But  what 
tiiege  confidence*  want  in  taste  they  offer  in  genuineness.  And 
bcin^  but  occasional  outbursts,  they  offer  glimpses  of  a  personal 
history  which  they  do  not  reveal.  They  are  the  very  material 
which  at  once  attract  and  bal!le  a  biographer. 

After  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years  the  same  mine  was 
worked  With  more  perseverance  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
by  Michel  Maittairo,  a  French  Protestant  refug-ee,  naturalised  in 
England,  whose  original  name  had  been  Mettayer.  But  though 
Maittaire  had  himself  suffered  for  religion,  he  knew  scarcely  any- 
thing of  the  religious  antecedents  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Uis 
enough  to  mention  two  facts: — 1.  Maittaire  broug^bt  out  an 
edition  of  the  *■  Kpistola*  Obscurorum  Virorum  '  as  the  serious 
productions  of  their  imputed  authors  ;  and  2,  In  his  Lives  of  the 
Stephcnses  be  supposes  Henri's  W)ks  with  'the  olive'  (o  have 
been  printed  at  Paris,— a  blunder  almost  incredible  in  a  biblio 
prapher,  thoun^h  Maittaire  lias  been  followed  in  it  by  the  com- 
pilers of  the  last-printed  Bodleian  Catalogue. 

laaing  M^^Lj^Gresswell's  *  Parisian  Gj 
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s  nnlj  an  abstract  of  Maittaire,  we  come  to  the  first  work  which 
the  French  dedicatfil  to  this  truly  natkinal  subject  The  *  Aniiak-s 
de  rioiprimeric  drs  Esticiine,'  iu  its  srcoinl  arnt  iinprovi^tl  edition, 
(Paris,  1843),  if  not  esactly  a  model  of  bibliijphilic  accuracy,  is 
jet,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  industry 
which  France  has  to  show.  But  there  was  wanting  a  rci'iew 
of  the  higher  learning  in  France  during  the  sixteenth  century  : 
a  field  ciitirely  forsaken  by  the  French  critics,  who  have  been 
ao  prufnae  in  tlisscrting'  upon  the  seventeenth  and  eig-hteenth 
centuries. 

With  this  riew  the  Acadt?mie  Frun^ise  proposed  for  the 
vear  1854,  as  one  of  their  prize  subjects  a  'Life  of  Henri 
Estienne/  The  production  of  M.  Feugyre,  which  is  now  re- 
printed by  him  in  the  collected  volumes  of  his  Essays  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  was  thought  deserving  of 
the  prize.  As  such,  it  ia  necessarily  a  neat  piece  of  composition. 
And  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  fpf  it.  M.  Feug-ere  is  indebted, 
almost  wholly^  to  Rcnouard's  '  Aiinales  '  fcfr  his  facts.  He  omits 
manyj  tdls  the  rest  more  diifusely,  and  interweaves  the  ordinary 
reflections  of  a  man  of  sense  and  some  reading,  but  of  no  special 
intimacy  with  the  period.  We  shall  show  below,  in  one  signal 
Instance,  that  he  has  not  even  looked  beyond  the  title-page  of 
some  books  of  which  he  yet  offers  a  dctaileil  criticism.  But  I\L 
Feugere's  most  decisive  disqualification  for  histx)riographer  of 
the  Estienne  is  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek.  When  M, 
Rcnouard  tells  us  that  'Jos.  Scaljger  ne  voyoit  pas  sans  depit 
la  supcriorilij  de  Henri  Etienne,'  we  smile  at  the  sincerity  with 
which  the  estimable  printer  utters  this  absurdity.  When  M. 
Feugere,  however^  in  an  essay  which  has  received  the  high 
sanction  of  the  Academie  Frant^aise,  is  eqiialty  unable  to  dis- 
criminate  between  white  and  black  in  classical  phiIoh>gy,  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  absence  of  the  highest  element  of  culti- 
^•ation  from  the  education  of  the  leading  nation  of  Europe,  If 
the  French  Academy  regard  the  pnwluctujn  of  a  gotMl  French 
exercise  as  the  object  of  their  annual  coiupetitlon,  they  are  right 
in  conferring  the  crown  on  such  essays  as  this  of  M.  Feugcrc. 
Aa  tending  to  maintain  historical  criticism  in  France  at  its 
present  superficial  level,  it  can  but  be  matter  of  regret  that  the 
Academy  should  sanction  with  its  approbation  so  feeble  and 
jsecondhand  a  reproduction. 

If  the  decision  be  a  bad  one^  the  thesis  was  an  esrellent  one  to 
«et.  A  brief  outline  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Press  of  the  Slephonses 
tnay  serve  to  show  what  vital  points  of  the  national  life  are  in- 
volved in  the  subject  proposed  by  the  Academv      *  In  narrating 
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tKe  lives  of  the  Estienne,'  says  M.  Feugtte,  *  biography  ri«s  to 
the  elevation  of  history/ 

The  famtly  of  the  Estienne  Is  found  settled  at  Paris  in  1502  iu 
the  person  of  Henri  I,  of  that  name,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty 
of  letters.  He  carried  on  tlie  business  of  a  printer  and  bookseller 
with  great  success  and  credit  for  twenty  years.  He  published 
on  his  own  account  118  different  works,  nearly  all  theological, 
liturgical,  or  scholastic  \  hardly  anything  relating  to  the  new 
studies,  to  which  the  impulse  was  scarcely  yet  given  in  France. 
Henri  left  his  foreman  f:?imon  de  Colines  the  guardian  of  hi& 
children  and  his  executor.  Simon,  whose  surname  does  not 
denote  nobility,  but  only  that  his  native  place  was  the  little 
village  of  Coliaee,  in  Brittany,  married  the  widow  *a6n  de 
s'eviter  rcmbarras  d'une  lif^juldation  ^  (*  Bulletin  du  Bququiniste,' 
No.  69).  The  peaceful  ana  prosperous  diligence  of  these  twenty 
years,  in  which  the  [foundations  of  the  family  renown  were 
laid  and  its  character  ncquirodj  stand  iu  strong  contrast  to  the 
adventurous  and  troubled  lives  of  the  son  and  the  grand- 
son, in  which  so  much  glory  was  gained  and  so  much  misery 
endured. 

Robert  1.,  eldest  son  of  Henri  I.,  is  found  in  possession  of  the 
paternal  establishment  in  1526.  It  was  in  the  quarter  of  the 
University,  in  the  street  St,  Jean  de  Bcauvais,  T  he  door  was 
marked  by  the  ensign  which  the  father  had  adopted,^  and  which 
the  son  and  grandson  made  famous — an  olive-tree,  with  spreading 
boughs.  The  same  tree,  with  tlie  motto  '  Noli  altum  sapere  sed 
tltne '  (Rom.  xi^  20),  was  taken  by  Robert  for  his  printer's  mark. 
Not  only  the  custom  of  the  trade,  but  the  law  with  its  t^tTible 
penalties,  rctjuired  every  printer  to  affix  his  mark  to  every  publi- 
cation. As  late  as  1650  the  olivc-trcc  was  still  over  the  door  of 
the  same  house,  though  now  passed  into  different  hands.  So  at 
Bologna  the  Aldine  anchor  was  still  ti>  be  ^eu  upon  the  bouse  of 
Antonio  Alanutio  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  it  was  bought  as  a  relic  by  an  Englishman.  Robert  I. 
married  a  daughter  of  Josse  Bade.  Bade^  the  friend  of  Erasmus, 
bett«r  known  in  literary  history  as  Radius  Ascensin*  (t.  £.  of 
Asch,  a  village  in  Flanders),  was  himself  a  learned  printer,  and 
his  three  daughters  married  printers.  Perrcttc — that  was  the 
name  of  the  daughter  who  fell  to  the  share  of  Robert  Kstienn 
was  a  woman  of  sense,  and  who  had  enjoyed  that  masculine  edu 
cation  which  the  Reformation  introduced  for  women,  and  whicli 
It  was  the  first  care  of  the  Catholic  reaction  to  crush.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  Perrette  than  the  following  casual  notice,  written 
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by  her  son  mtiny  years  after  her  death.     Aildressing  his  own  aoa 
Paul  in  1565,  Henri  sajs : — 

*lAni.  RB  I  am  on  the  topic  of  spakkiug  Latin,  I  will  add  another 
notable  remintsccnc'e  of  mj  fnthcr's  family,  by  tho  which  thou  mayet 
imdcretand  the  ^cilities  I  enjoyed  as  a  boy  for  acq^niriug  that  tongue. 
There  wus  a  time  when  thy  gnuidfather  Robort  ontortained  in  hie  own 
hpUBehold  ten  mtn  employed  hy  kim  B,fl  corrcctora  on  bis  presH,  or  in 
other  Sparta  of  his  huainees.  These  ten  peTsons,  all  of  thorn  men  of 
education ;  some  of  them  were  of  couEiderablo  learning;  as  they  wqiq 
of  diffgrcnt  nations,  go  they  were  of  diiTor^nt  Iftnguagea,  This  neces- 
Bitated  them  to  employ  Latin  as  tho  common  medimn  of  commnnica- 
tion,  not  at  table  only,  but  about  the  houBO,  so  th&t  the  very  maid- 
servants  camo  to  understand  what  was  said,  and  even  to  epeitk  it  a. 
litUc.  As  for  your  grandmother  Perrctto,  except  one  made  usa  of  some 
very  Unusual  word,  she  understood  what  was  said  in  Latin  with  the 
Bftme  eoBe  as  if  it  h4id.  been  French,  Aa  to  myself  and  my  brother 
Bebert,  we  were  allowed  at  home  to  use  no  other  hinguago  whenever 
we  had  to  addreaa  my  fti.ther,  or  one  of  hi«  ten  journeymen.' — Bcdicaiim 
to  'Aidm  Odlitm,'  1585. 

This  is  a  glimpse,  and  the  only  one  we  can  eatth,  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Robert's  househoW.  Of  the  amount  of  his  professional 
labour,  only  a  study  of  the  bibliugriLphical  llsta  can  convey  an 
idea.  From  1526  to  1559,  when  he  died^  a  space  of  thirty-three 
years,  not  a  year  elapses  in  which  he  does  not  turn  out  several 
volumes,  some  of  them  cltrfs-iViciivrc  of  art,  all  of  them  far  sur- 
passing* anything  that  had  been  before  seen  in  France.  Some- 
times it  is  a  pocket  Greek  Testament  in  mig'non  letters,  yet  as 
clear  as  the  largest  pica ;  sometimes  a  Bible  in  3  massive  folios, 
with  Dotes  and  various  readings  ;  sometimes  an  *Gditio  prmceps' 
of  a  Greek  classic,  or  an  entirely  new  Latin  Lexicon.  With 
respect  tu  mostiif  these  publications,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  modest  notice  on  the  title^  '  Parisiis,  Robertas  Stephanus,' 
Conceals,  instead  cf  proclaims,  the  pnrt  that  ougKt  to  Ije  credited 
to  hirascir.  He  was  at  once  printer,  corrector,  publisher,  autbor. 
Indeed,  these  functions  were  at  that  time  neither  separate  nor 
separable.  Take,  for  example,  his  great  Latin  Dictionary.  In 
its  origin  this  was  nothing  but  a  rfpfiot  of  '  Calepinus,'  the 
*  Ainswortb '  of  schoolboys  in  the  first  half  of  the  sL\teenth 
century.  *■  Calepin '  had  long  been  common  property,  and  in 
1531  Robert  designed  a  reprint  of  it  in  the  way  of  trade — school- 
books  being  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  mogl  lucrative  employments 
of  booksellers'  capital.  In  refitting  it  for  press,  however,  Robert 
ma<lc  so  many  improvements  and  additions,  that  he  felt  himself 
warranted  in  suppressing  the  name  of  brother  Ambrogio  of 
Calepio,  and  substituting  hia  own.     Instead  of  publisher  of  a 
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reprint  of  Calepinus,  he  bccatm?  editor  of  an  improved  and  revised 
edition.  In  the  final  atag-e,  the  edition  of  1543,  in  3  vo[s.  fo]io, 
the  '  Lndme  Ling-iue  Thesaurus'  has  become  an  entirely  neMf 
work,  of  which  Robert  Stephens  his  the  full  ri^ht  to  consider 
himself  author.  Tlie  merits  of  this  Thesaurus  must  not  be 
judged  hv  its  present  value  in  the  market — the  best  edition, 
that  <if  B.isle,  1740,  has  been  bought  in  our  time  for  ten 
shillin^B-^biit  by  the  fact  that  for  more  than  two  ccntnriea  it 
satisfied  the  demands  of  learners,  if  not  of  scholars.  Twenty 
years  after  this  edition  (1559)  '  Stephens'  Latin  Thesaurus'  be- 
came '  Gesner's  Thesaurus,'  by  the  same  process  by  which  Robert 
Stephens  hiul  first  occupied  and  then  '  anues^ed  ^  Calepinus. 
Finally,  Gesner's  book  in  its  turn  became,  throu^fh  a  new  trans- 
migration and  by  t3ie  labours  of  I'orceilini  (Padua,  1771),  that 
comprehensive  dictionary  which  still  holila  its  own  a^inst  its 
more  modem  rivals,  under  the  title  of  *  Facciolati's  Lexicon.' 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  staEres  of  transition  frym  publisher 
of  Calepin  to  author  of  a  new  Thesaurus  are  marked  by  Robert 
himself.  lie  calls  the  erlitioii  of  1543  in  the  title-page  *  ed.  2'.' 
This  led  ihe  accurate  Mallam  to  say  ('Lit.  of  Europe/  1.  306), 
that  the  Thesaurus  was  '  first  published  in  1535.'  Really,  the 
edition  of  1543  is  only  the  fuU-^rown  form  of  the  orighaal  Dic- 
tionarium  of  1531.  It  is  true  that  Robert  had  assistance  in  this 
huge  labour  of  compilation,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  is  scrupulous  in  atknowledgintj  how  much  he  owes  to  this 
coadjutor,  Thierry  of  IJeauvais^  Of  himself  he  modestly  says, 
*  Inn^enue  fatcor  nihil  hlc  Inesse  de  raeo,  pneter  laborcm  et  dili- 
gent! iim.' 

The  Thesaurus  would  have  been  a  grood  life's  work  for  moat 
men.  In  the  total  of  Robert  Stephens'  labours  it  was  hut  a  single 
item.  The  whole  number  of  publications^  great  and  small,  which 
have  been  traced  to  his  press  is  527,  Many  of  these,  cettatjilj-, 
are  pamphlets,  school-books,  or  occasional  verses  -of  a  few  lines. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  many  are  in  massive  foHos,  and  more  than 
one  volume ;  many,  besides  the  Thesaurus,  works  of  immense 
labour,  e,  g.  Greek  texts,  collated  by  hhnself.  School-books 
largely  occupied  the  presses  of  every  printer,  and  were  too 
protitable  in  their  quick  and  certain  sale  to  be  neglected  by  tihe 
most  ambitious  publisher.  As  showingf  the  learned  direction 
taken  by  education  in  France  at  that  time,  we  may  give  the 
following  numbers  of  classical  grammars  printed  by  Robert. 
These  are  :  three  editions  of  Priscian  ;  fourteen  of  Donat ;  ten  of 
Colct,  with  Rabirius'  additions;  about  twenty  of  Oespautiere'a 
various  introductions;  tliirtct-u  of  Peltsson;  twelve  of  Melauc- 
_|bo^and  as  many  of  Linacrc.     These  are  Grammars  from  one 
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jn«w  only.  Aild  all  the  other  numerous  elementary  books,  and 
those  of  all  the  printers  of  Paris  and  Lvons,  and  we  may  torm 
sotne  notion  of  what  mus.t  have  bet-n  the  whole  annual  consumiv 
tioQ  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  schools.  At  ■what  period,  wc 
may  ask,  did  these  classical  schools  disappear  from  the  soil  of 
France?  .And  to  what  i*  it  owin*  that  a  people,  who  seized 
upon  Greek  with  so  much  avidity  in  the  second  century  of  its 
importation  into  the  West,  so  entirely  threw  it  up  in  the  nest 

Besides  his  school  editions — Horaces  and  VirETils  innumerable  5 
of  Terence  he  gave  fourteen  editions — Robert  Stephens  brought 
out  »  few  of  the  higher  authors.  These,  though  brilliant  in  exe- 
cution, are  not  many  in  number,  at  least  if  comparetl  wilh  the 
fertility  of  the  Aldine  press,  'lliis  marks  the  fact  that  the  en- 
thusiasm  for  the  new  lenrninw  had  be^un  in  France,  but  that  a  g;ene- 
ration  had  nnt  vet  grown  up  capable  ol  absorhing' whole  editions 
of  Greek  authors  which  were  not  used  at  schoo].  ^  et  Roljcrt 
gave  seven  first  editions  of  Greek.  These  are: — 1.  Eusebius* 
Ecclesiastical  History  j  2.  Evang^elic  Preparation ;  3.  Dionv- 
sins  of  Halicamassus;  4,  Justin  Martyr  j  5.  Dion  Cfissius;  (i. 
Appian ;  7.  Alexander  of  Tralles.  !t  was  not  till  1541,  and 
therefore  at  nn  fidvanced  period  of  his  printer^s  cBxeer,  that  Robert 
turned  his  attention  to  Greek.  Thoug;h  a  few  nnim|H)rtant  Greek 
Ijooks  had  previously  appeared  from  other  French  presses,  the 
Paris  Grfrek  Press  may  be  said  to  date  its  commencement  from 
the  Eflsebitis  of  1544.  What  is  extraordinary  about  this  debut 
iSf  that  as  a  tvpo(rraphical  acblevemcnt  these  volumes  have  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  Greek  which  has  appeared  in  France 
since. 

To  imderstand  the  direction  given  to  the  press  in  Fmnce  at 
tbis  period,  we  must  remember  that  two  principal  influ^neej 
operated  up<in  it  simciltaneousTv,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  These 
two  influences  were  the  demand  of  the  public,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  Court,  The  patronage  of  the  sovereig;n  ^vas  exerted,  and 
successfully  exerted,  to  develop  the  material  beauty  and  splendimr 
of  bOdks.  Grolier  was  encouraged  to  bind,  and  Robert  Stephens 
to  print.  A  magnificent  Greek  type  was  cast  at  the  ctjst  of  the 
royal  treasury.  When  a  sumpttiary  law  prohibited  gilding  in 
houses  and  furniture,  IxMjkbinding  was,  by  a  special  clause,, 
exempted  from  its  operation.  All  that  promoted  that  exterior 
luxe  which  the  French  Lihrairie  has  always  courted,  the  expanse 
of  margin,  the  thick-wove  paper,  and  the  brilliant  type — that 
wa«  the  idea  which  the  master  of  Rosso  and  Cellini  formed  of 
his  patronate  of  letters.      His  often-quoted  saying  to  Benvenuto 
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Cellini,  *  J<?  t'etou^eral  dans  Tor,'  espresso  tlie  matc^riali»t  direc- 
tion  of  tbe  taste  of  Francis  I.     And  so  in  books:  the  magnificence 
of  the  Revival  has  left  its  mark  behind  it  in  the  Greek  editions 
wliich  issued  from  the  press  of  Robert  Stephens,  '  printer  to  the 
King.^     Oa  tKe  otlier  hand,  the  spirit  of  curiosity  which  h&d 
arisen  among  the  public  made  far  other  demands  upon  the  press. 
It  wanted  to  learn.     It  desired  books,  not  to  place  in  a  cabinet, 
but  to  read,  in  order  to  know.     First  and  foremostf  to  know  the 
truth  in  the  matter  of  relig^ion:   nest,  to  know  the  cause  and 
remedies  of  the  evils,  moral  and  material,  by  which  the  people  felt 
themselves  crushed ;  how  to  struggle  with  nature — to  wrest  from 
her  more  comforts,  more  enjoyment.     But  the  press  as  the  medium 
of  knowledge — os  an  arena  for  debating  spiritual  and  social  pro- 
blems— ivos   not  the  press  which   the  government  of  Francis  I. 
would  encourage.     This  is  the  explanation  of  tlie  apparent  in- 
consistency in  the  public  acts  of  that  monarch,  which  has  caused 
Mm  to  be  represented  in  such  different  lights.   While  Francis  1.  is 
invoked  by  some  historians  as  the  Father  of  Letters,  the,Ma:cenas 
uf  the  Arts,  by  others  his  memory  is  branded  as  that  of  a  bigot 
and  persecutor,  whose  jealous  despotism  would  not  tolerate  the 
least  dissent,  the  most  gentle  criticism,  of  the  acts  of  his  ministers. 
The  truth  is,  that  Francis  I.  was  both  these  at  once.     He  was  the 
munificent  patron  of  art  and  artists--~a  patron  aku  of  letters  and 
learned  men.     This  flattered  that  enormous  appetite  for  personal 
glory  which  possessed  Francis  I.,  like  a  true   Frenchman.     He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  Gcries  of  edicts,  each  rising  above  its  pre- 
decessor in   the  comprehensiveness  of  its  clauses  and  the  rigour 
of  its   penalties,  for  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  press — the 
liberty   tCimprimer,      Emulous  of  the   credit  which    the   Italian 
princes  had  acquired  by  their  patronage  of  Art,  Francis  I.  imi- 
tated the  splendours  of  Florence  at  Fontamcbleau  and  the  Louvre. 
He  would  have  has  own  printer,  a  Typographus  Regius,  and  tis 
own  tj'pe,  which  should  give  editions  that  should  eclipse  anything 
that  had  been  done   in  Italy.     But  the  propagation  of  opinion, 
the  formation  of  a  body   of  knowledge,  an  independent   bar  of 
judgment  which  might  call  before  it  State  and  Church — this  was 
subver&ive  of  all  known  principles  of  Government      A  strong 
ruler  sudi  as  Francis  1.  would  annihilate  the  art  of  printing  sooner 
than  allow  it  to  become  a  vehicle  of  opinioti.     Hence  the  senseless 
ferocity  of  the  edict  of  13th  January^  1534,  by  which  the   Pro- 
tector of  Letters  forbids  any  printer  from  printing  anything  what- 
ever without  the  royal  licence,  under  pain  of  death.     True  the 
Farlement  of  Paris  had  the  courage  to  refuse  its  sanction  to  this 
blind  decree.     But  the  consequence  of  its  resistance  was  only 
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t,  as  no  law  on  the  press  existed,  tlie  Government  and  its  agents 
were  enabled  to  deal  as  they  liked  with  every  unhappy  publisher 

•  who  incurred  their  displeasure. 
Had  Robert  Stephens'  inclination  led  him  to  enrich  himself 
by  school-books,  or  to  ruin  himself  by  magnificent  classics^  he 
might]havc  pursued  cither  path  in  peace.  But  though  he  pros- 
pered^ lucre  was  never  an  object  with  him,  as  his  contemporaries 
ananimously  testify.  His  zeal  for  religious  truth,  as  he  believed 
it,  WM  with  him  a  motive  paramount  to  every  other.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  had  early  imbibed  in  secret  the  new  senti- 
ments in  the  matter  of  religion.  We  are  not  to'suppnse  that  he 
was  a  concealed  Lutheran.  For  a  long  time  it  was  not  clear  that 
the  new  opinions  were  to  lead  to  a  schism.  It  was  a  sentiment 
diffused  through  society,  a  desire  from  within  the  Church  of  a 
reform  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  Robert  Stephens,  while  be 
neglected  no  precaution  which  prudence  dictated,  devoted  all  the 
resources  of  his  art  to  further  this  movement.  This  he  could  best 
do  by  the  reproduction  of  the  Stripturca  in  every  variety  of  form. 
His  steady  persistency  in  this  path  of  self-sacrifice  could  not  be 
overcome  by  twenty-five  years  of  persecution,  and  he  finally 
relinquished  a  thriving;  establishment  and  left  his  home  to  begin 
the  world  again  in  a  forei^  soil,  and  in  declining  years,  sooner 
than  forfeit  the  liberty  of  Lis  press  m  this  respect. 

The  feeling  with  which  the  Catholic  clcrg^y  view  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  among  the  uneducated  in  their  motter- 
tongno  at  the  present  day  is  sufficiently  understood  by  Protestants, 
We  have,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  vehement 
opposition  with  which  the  practice  was  denounced  by  the 
Church  in  the  sixteenth  centurj-.  Had  Robert  Stephens  printed 
cheap  JFrsiit'h  Bibles,  his  persecution  by  the  clergy  would  have 
required  no  esplatjation.  But  as  hy  confined  himself  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  and  to  Latin  versions,  it  Is  natural 
to  ask,  Why  was  it  that  he  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  theo- 
logians that  they  should  have  s.lriven  with  all  their  might  for 
many  years  to  crush  him  ? 

Immediately  upon  the  invention  of  printing,  the  reproduction 
of  Greek  Classics  became  one  of  the  first  occupations  of  the 
Press.  From  the  space  which  Theology  occupied  in  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  educated  world,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
■  Fathers,  and  especially  the  New  Testament,  would  have  been 
'  am,ong  the  first  and  most  frequently  repeated  products  uf  the 
new  art  We  find  tliat  this  was  not  the  case.  The  Hebrew 
original  of  the  Old  Testament  was  brought  out  in  type  both 
earlier  and  oftener  than  the  Greek  of  the  New.  But  this  was 
not  for  the  service  of  Catholic,  or  even  of  Christian,  readers.     It 
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numerous,  wealthy, 
educated  bady  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  constituted  by  them- 
seh-ra  51  body  of  readers  and  purchasers.  Similarly  the  clergy' 
and  the  religious  bouses  created  a  demand  for  the  Latiu  \'^ulgate, 
copies  of  which  were  accordingly  multiplied  by  the  prcia 
without  Etint.  But  the  Humanists  and  the  party  of  progre&s, 
ivho  were  tbe  p&tryias  of  Greek  books,  showed,  at  first,  tio 
^onterest  in  the  Greek  Testament.  Tbey  sought  out  most  dili- 
gently poets,  onitorSf  historians,  and  even  philosophers,  but  made 
no  inrpiiry  after  MSS,  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  whole 
Greek  Bible,  not  the  LXX  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  only, 
but  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  was  regarded  as  the 
Hible  of  the  schismatical  Eastern  Church.  The  Bible  of  the 
Jews  was  in  Hebrew,  of  the  Greeka  in  Greek  ;  the  Latrn  Bible 
Was  tbe  Scripture  of  the  orthodox  Catholic  Church.  The  Vul- 
gate, having  for  its  author  St.  Jerome,  and  for  its  sanction  the 
usoj^e  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  clothed  with  a  majesty  and 
authority  which  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  Greek  Text,  till 
now  unheard  of  in  the  West,  The  difference,  boweverj  between 
fui  original  and  a  translatioi],  was  an  idea  which,  when  once  pre- 
sented to  the  worlds  required  only  time  to  establish  itself.  At 
first  the  Greek  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Latin.  In  the 
'Comptutensian  PoIygh>t'  the  Vulgate  is  placed  between  the 
Hebrew  on  one  side,  and  the  LXX  Version  on  the  other.  This 
the  orthodox  editors,  apolog-Jsiiig  for  its  inti'oduction  at  al] 
compare  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  between  two  thieves.  At 
length  Erasmus,  in  whom  the  Humanist  and  Reformer  were 
pretty  equally  mixed,  perceived  what  a  powerful  u-capon  tlv 
Greek  original  migbt  be  made,  Erasnmss  Greek  Testament^ 
the  ^Editio  Princcps,'  appeared  in  1516,  and  before  his  dcalh«; 
in  1536,  it  had  gone  thiougli  five  editions.  The  only  o 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  at  that  date  was  that  caalai 
in  the  *Polyglott*  printed  at  Alcala  in  Spain.  As  this  was  only 
one  tome  of  a  voluminous  Bible,  and  as  the  whole  impressiua 
was  limited  to  six  hundred  copies,  this  edition  could  never  lie 
anytbing  more  than  a  curiosity  in  the  Itbraries  of  rich  religious 
houses.  The  '  Complutensian  Polyglott*  had  been  the  scheme  of 
n  Spanish  Prelate.  Erasmus  bad  got  the  sanction  oi"  a  Pope  for 
Ills  work.  But  the  Prelate  was  Xiniencs,  a  man  of  genius,  and 
the  Pope  was  Leo  X.  Twenty  years  made  a  great  difTerence, 
'The  Catholic  reaction  began  to  set  in,  not  o»ly  against  Luthe?, 
hut  against  learning.  Tbe  party  of  orthodoxy  took  their  stoiul 
upon  the  Vulgate  translation.  The  Catholic  world  refused  to 
open  its  ears  to  die  truth  that  a  translation  is  a  translation,  and 
must  needs  be  couQvUed  by  the  origin^.     They  were  jealous  of 
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new  translations,  jealous  of  correctioDs  of  tte  text  of  tbe  Vulgate, 
jealous  of  the  production  of  the  Greek  origitiul.  Where  thej 
had  tlie  power,  as  in  Italv,  they  pTovented  by  force  these  things 
Ibeing  done.  Where,  as  in  FrancDj  thev  had  not  yet  thft  power, 
tiiey  endeavoured  by  outcry  and  intrigue  to  enlist  power  on  their 
side. 

We  cannot  detail  all  the  prosecution  of  the  Bible  of  1545, 
or  narrate  that  second  crusade  which  was  raised  ngainst  the 
Greek  Testament  of  1540,  or  those  wliich  each  $uccesisive  edition 
called  forth; — all  of  thcin  fragments  of  the  larger  history  of 
Learning^  in  France,  during-  the  period  of  its  fatal  strug^gle  with 
the  University  of  Paris,  the  stronghold  of  scholasticism,  and  of 
the  f>Id  method  of  education.  To  the  private  fortunes  of  Robwt 
Stephens  the  persecution  proved  disastrous.  The  issue  of  all  his 
suits  was  favourable  to  him  ;  they  always  ended  in  his  obtaining 
licence  to  sell  his  Bibles  and  Testaments.  But  the  iongf-protracted 
delays  destroyed  Lis  profits  on  them,  and  the  costs  ol  attendance 
at  Court  must  have  eaten  up  what  other  more  harmless  publica- 
tions brought  in.  An  indemnity  of  ITjOO  crowns,  which  was 
awardetl  him,  Robert  refused  to  accept  ;  and,  indeed,  the  Crown 
liad  not  power  to  enforce  pajinent  by  the  University,  He  essayed 
one  more  effort,  the  supreme  and  matchless  effort  of  his  ait.  Tliis 
was  the  folio  Greek  Testament  of  1550.  in  point  of  beauty  of 
execution  still  the  most  perfect  edition  which  tbe  press  has  ever 
issued.  It  appeared  in  a  tliSbrent  light  to  the  Sorbonnc.  The 
Ixiok  had  neither  notes  nor  sumtnaries,  and,  beyond  tbe  bare  tejct, 
nothing-  but  the  usual  patristic  introduction  to  each  book,  parallel 
passages,  and  for  the  first  time  the  various  readings  of  fifteen  MSS, 
in  the  margin.  Tliis  was  the  signal  for  renewed  persecution. 
He  now  made  up  his  mind  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  fortune, 
and  it  may  be  liis  life,  by  removal. 

By  tlie  beginning  of  1551  he  was  at  Geneva,  and  had  a  press 
at  work.  It  was  a  retirement,  not  a  Qi^ht.  1  et  rctiremexLt  had  to 
lie  compassed  with  secrecy  and  caution.  He  had  begun  some 
time  before,  by  semling  ojf  his  eight  children — not  to  Geneva 
— but  to  various  places,  nnder  pretext  of  placing  thero  at  school, 
or  in  business.  The  more  transportable  part  of  his  machinery 
and  stock  was  quietly  removed  to  Geneva ;  and  he  took  his  own 
departure  from  Paris,  as  if  to  attend  tbe  Lyons  fair.  He  was  no 
sooner  settled  at  Geneva^  than  )ic  made  open  profession  o(  the 
icfnrmed  religion.  The  property  remaining  in  Purls  was  imme- 
diately placed,  as  he  must  have  foreseen,  in  sequestra tiun,  in  can- 
fonnity  witli  the  edict  of  Chateaubriand.  The  same  interest  at 
7ourt,  which  had  hitherto  protected  Robert,  was  now  successfully 
exerted  in  favour  of  his  cliildren.     His  brother  Charles,  a  phy^ 
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sician,  obtained  the  removal  of  the  sequestration  in  favour  of  his 
nc^phpws,  who,  hy  a  merciful  fiction,  were  represented  as  minors^ 
and  therefore  as  having  cominittetl  the  double  offence  of  emi^ 
gradon  and  apostacy  und<?r  constraint^  '  par  pure  innocence, 
obeissance,  et  crainte  Jiliale.'  The  deed  of  discharge  represents 
the  eldest,  Henri,  as  only  twenty,  whtrcas  he  was  in  fact  twenty- 
four  J  i  and  Robert,  the  second  son,  as  only  eighteen,  though  lie 
was  really  twenty-one.  As  young  Robert  very  shortly  forsook 
his  father  and  the  reformed  faith,  returning  to  Paris  and  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  this  gave  a  plausible  colour  to  these  represen- 
tations. From  this  time  forward  there  were  two  Stephanian 
presses,  one  in  Parb  in  the  old  house  in  tbe  Rue  St  Jean  de 
Beauvais,  the  other  at  Geneva.  There  was  no  hostility,  not  even 
rivalry  between  them.  There  ia  evidence  of  the  friendly  associ- 
ation of  the  two  establishments  as  early  as  1554. 

Robert  Estienne  had  withdrawn  from  Paris  with  the  view  of 
being'  more  free  in  the  exercise  of  his  art.  *  If  1  must  print 
nothing:  but  under  censure  of  the  Sorbonne/ he  says,  '1  must 
have  abandoned  letters,  and  confined  myself  to  the  Summa  of 
Mtmdreston,  the  Logic  of  Enzinas,  the  Morals  of  Angest,  the 
Physics  of  Majoris.'  But  once  in  Geneva  he  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  letters  for  other  reasons.  Greek  was  not  heretical, 
but  it  Was  not  encouraged.  It  was  necessary  here  to  consult  the 
immediate  public,  and  the  call  of  the  public  was  for  theological 
books.  Accordingly,  Calvin's  '  Catechism  '  and  '  Institutes '  were 
among^  his  earliest  issues.  The  reformed  congregations  did  n&t 
Want  learned  books,  and,  as  ihcy  were  miserably  poor,  they  did 
not  want  handsome  Iwoks.  He  aired  his  famous  Greek  types  in 
the  Greek  Testament  of  1551,  but  though  the  types  are  the  same^ 
the  paper  and  ink  betray  their  Swiss  origin,  and  the  volume  )* 
evidently  adapted  to  a  cheaper  tnarkct.  This  edition,  however, 
notwithstandinij;  its  inferior  appearance,  deserves  notice  as  being' 
the  first  in  which  the  division  of  verses  now  in  universal  nse  'was 
introduced. 

Of  the  two-fold  division  of  our  Bibles,  that  into  chapters  had  a 
different  origin  and  a  different  object  from  that  into  verses.  The 
former  arose  in  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Syna- 
gogue and  in  the  Church,  and  long  preceded  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  latter — that  into  verses — was  an  arrangement  for 
convenience  of  reference,  and  its  application  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  posterior  to  printed  Bibles.  In  early-printed  classic-al 
books,  the  folio  page  is  not  unfrequently  marked  down  the  m9i- 
gin  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  at  equal  intervals.  Even 
yet,  references  to  Plato  arc  usually  made  in  this  form  (De  Ren. 
BIO.  d.),  the  figures   indicating  the  pages  of  Henry  Stephens  & 
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edition  of  1578.  The  same  system  was  applied  tu  the  Latin 
Bible  for  the  Hrst  time  in  an  eflition  of  1479.  It  is  attributed — 
on  doubtful  authority — to  Meinhard,  a  German  monk.  In  14^1, 
Froben,  the  Baslo  printer,  pxt«?nded  it  to  both  Testaments.  The 
wide  circulation  of  Froben's  books,  gave  it  general  currency,  and 
for  half  a  century  all  Bibles  followed  his  model,  not  only  in  the 
Vulgate,  but  also  in  translations.  The  necessity  of  a  smaller 
subdivifiioti,  for  exactitude  of  citation,  was  more  and  more  felt. 
The  transitioD,  a  very  simple  one,  from  long  to  shortened  sections, 
numbered  in  figures  Instead  of  noted  by  letters,  was  first  made 
by  Robert  Stephens  in  his  Greek  Testament  of  1551,,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  Old  Testament  in  his  Latin  Bible  of  1556'7.  From 
that  time  forward  all  the  Protestant  printers  adopted  his  division, 
anil  since  the  recension  of  the  Vdgale  under  Clement  Vlll.,  in 
1592,  the  numberetl  verses  of  Sti^phens  have  established  them- 
selves in  the  Roman  Bibles,  We  have  the  fact,  on  the  authority 
of  his  son,  that  this  operation  was  the  occupation  of  a  tedious 
Journey  on  horseback  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  It  is  not  stated  what 
journey.  But  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  verses  being;  in 
1551,  we  may  with  great  probability  conjecture  that  it  was  during 
that  last  journey  when  Robert  was  quittiag  France  for  ever*  The 
term  *  verse,'  which  has  passed  into  almost  every  modem  lan- 
guage^ was  not  introduced  by  Robert,  who  preferred  to  call  them 
'secttunculsf,'  small  sections,  being  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  TfiijfLara. 

The  Testament  of  1550  is  an  object  of  our  interest  on  another 
account,  besides  its  typographical  luxe.  For  tliis  reason  we  may 
rerert  to  It  for  a  moment.  We  have  already  spen  at  how  late  a 
[>eriod  of  tbe  classical  revival  it  was  that  the  Greek  Testament 
first  ret;eivcd  the  attention  of  scholars.  The  task  of  forming  a 
correct  teit  was  scarcely  entered  upon  before  it  was  relinquished. 
Erasmuses  text  (l51(j)  was  the  first.  That  of  Robert  Stephens's 
4th  edition  (1550)  reinained  with  a  few  unimportant  variations 
the  sole  and  exclusive  text  in  possession  of  all  the  printing-presses 
of  Europe  down  to  1831.  The  causes  of  this  singular  exemption 
which  has  deprived  the  test  of  tbe  Sarred  Canon  of  those  advan- 
tages, which  every  other  classical  writing  has  been  free  to  enjoy, 
must  be  sought  in  the  inner  history  of  theological  opinion  in 
modem  Europe.  The  Elzevir  Testament  of  1633  already  styled 
Stephens's  text,  *  the  received  text;'  'testum  hnl>es  nunc  ab 
omnibus  receptum,'  This  technical  term  of  criticism — '  textus 
receptus' — is  now  njiplied  to  a  text  which  really  fluctuates  be- 
tween the  Elzevirian  text  of  1633  and  the  Stephanie  text  of  1550. 
But  as  the  variations  are  neither  many  nor  important,  it  is  suh- 
&tajitially  true  that  our  Greek  Testament  is  what  Robert  Stjt'jitift'o.i 
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made  Jt.  And  as  the  authorised  Eng-ll&li  Version  was  made  from 
the  same  test,  tLe  New  Testament,  as  we  in  England  read  it, 
alike  in  our  cliurches  oa  m  our  chapels^  is  what  the  edition  of 
1350  left  it. 

Had  Robert  Stephens  formed  his  text  according  to  the  best 
principles  of  criticism  of  his  a^c,  his  work  must  still  have  l)«en 
to  do  over  again  now.  But  he  was  very  far  from  achieving^  even 
this.  His  proceeding-  ivaa  simply  to  reprint  J^rasinus's  6lh 
edition  (1535),  introducing  into  the  text  such  readings  of  the 
Cumplutensian  editors  as  he  thought  ffood  for  the  context.  Tbe 
remaining  most  impt>rtaDt  varieties  of  the  Spanifih  Bible,  and  of 
fifteen  MSS.  which  were  collated  by  his  son  Henri^  he  placed  in 
the  margin.  Destitute  as  Stephens  necessarily  was  of  any  true 
standard  of  critical  value,  to  follow  Erasmus  was  perhaps  tbc  best 
course  he  could  have  adopted.  The  collations  he  has  ^iven  have 
no  value  for  us,  partly  »$  we  catinot  identify  all  the  MSS.  he  used, 
partly  as  those  we  can  identify  are  not  cited  so  that  we  can  rely  upon 
them.  Neither  had  they  any  value  for  his  own  age  and  country. 
In  a  critical  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  deny  Mr.  Tregelles' 
astertion  that  they  seem  rather  an  ornamental  appendage  to  the 
page,  than  bi  be  diere  for  anv  purpose.  Nor  need  we  wonder 
that  Stephens  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  know  how  to  use 
his  collations^  when  we  see  the  misconceptions  which  arc  circu- 
lated in  our  own  time  as  to  the  nature  of  various  readings.  Mr. 
Bagster,  e.  ff.,  advertises  a  New  Testament  *  witli  copious  \'Krious 
readings  frtHO  the  principal  authorities  !  '  and  it  has  been  thoug'lit 
worth  while  at  Cambridge,  though  not  by  the  University^  to  re- 
produce the  Stephanian  text  of  1550,  which  has  gone  through 
two  editions.  But  though  Stephens's  garnished  margin  may  be  to 
the  critic  a  vain  display  of  printer's  erudition,  it  was  not  without 
its  iniluence  on  the  progress  of  Biblical  knowledge.  There  stood 
the  Collations,  a  sileat  memorial  to  the  scholar  or  the  theologian, 
as  he  turned  over  the  pages  of  his  Testament,  that  the  text  of  tlie 
sacred  volume  was  still  to  make,  and  thus  they  may  have  been 
the  seed  from  which  Mill's  great  enterprise  sprung.  They  went 
themselves  ao  step  la  the  right  direction,  but  they  intimated  the 
direction  in  which  a  step  had  to  be  made.  If  a  pedantic  affec- 
tation of  erudition  had  inspired  Robert  Stephens  to  adorn  his 
page  with  cabalistic  feigns^  he  paid  for  a  piece  of  ostentation  the 
heavy  penalty  of  exile.  He  died  at  Geneva  in  lbb%  adding 
another  to  the  long  list  of  illustrious  and  useful  citizens  wbom 
France,  ungrateful  as  Athens,  fanatical  as  Jerusalem,,  has  ofiered 
as  victims  to  Catholic  bigotry. 

The  life  of  the  printer,  a  Ufe  practical,  industrious,  real,  if  e>*cr 
life  was,  has  however  collected  its  legend  in  passing  down  the 
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^uitent  of  biograpTij.  Nay,  as  in  the  case  of  other  saints,  tlie 
legend  is  more  widely  known  than  the  facts.  Such  i*  the  fiction, 
tbat  he  hunj;  out  his  proofs  at  his  street-door,  offering  a  reward 
to  any  passer-bj  who  could  detect  an  error  of  the  press.  Thi» 
apocryphal  anecdote  has  even  found  its  way  into  history.  It  may 
be  found  in  other  Histories  of  France  besides  Uiat  of  MIchelet 
(tome  >^i.  20S),  who  is  but  too  careless  as  to  his  authorities.  Such, 
a^ain,  is  that  honoriBc  legend,  belong'ing'  to  the  same  class  as 
Titian's  brush,  which  represents  Francis  !.  as  coming-  to  pay 
Robert  Stephens  a  visit  In  Kis  printing-office^  and  being  told  to 
wait  till  the  printer  had  finished  a  sheet  he  was  busy  correcting. 
This  latter  anecdote  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  Daniel  Hcinsius 
more  than  fifty  years  after  Robert's  death.  Incorporated  in  all 
the  '  Lives,'  it  is  now  conaecratod  by  art,  forming  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  vignettes  which  illustrate  Didot^s  edition  of  Stephens** 
Thesaxmis. 

No  topic  has  been  the  object  of  more  industrious  research  than 
the  '  Annals  of  Typography.'  English  and  German,  French  and 
Dutch,  antiquaries  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  devotion 
to  clear  up  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  cradle  and  youth 
of  the  Art  of  Printing.  A  mere  catalogue  of  the  books  ^vhich 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  forms  a  volume  of  itself.  But  a 
history  of  Greek  typography  is  still  a  desideratum.  Of  such  a 
memoir,  the  history  of  Francis  I.'s  types  would  form  the  most 
considerable  chapter.  The  general  reader,  mayi  perhaps,  be 
satisfied  with  the  following  very  brief  outline  of  the  subject. 

The  earliest  printed  books  differ  in  nothing  from  the  MSS,  of 
the  same  date,  except  in  the  fuel  that  in  the  latter  the  letters  ate 
formed  with  a  pen ;  in  the  former  they  are  impressed  from  a 
stamp.  The  outline  of  the  letter  employed  by  the  first  genera- 
tion of  printers  is  therefore  a  fac-simile  of  those  employed  by 
the  contemporary  generation  of  scribes.  Just  so,  the  earliest 
wood-engraving  closely  copies  the  style  of  illuminatinn  which  was 
then  fashionable.  The  printer  took  up  and  continued  the  business 
of  the  transcriber.  The  press  in  each  country — Holland  or  Ger- 
many^ — reproduced  exactly  the  script-hand  of  each  country, 
HnJland  OT  Germany,  A  striking  instance  is  aSbrded  bj  the 
earliest  Italian  press.  The  '  Lactantius,'  of  1465^  the  first  (or 
second)  book  printed  in  Italy,  was  printed  by  two  of  Fust's  Ger- 
man workmen.  Accordingly  its  tjpes,  though  distinctly  not 
German,  exhibit  more  or  less  the  German  or  Gothic  forms. 
Within  a  very  few  years,  however,  the  correct  and  classic  eye  of 
the  Italian  discarded  the  barbarous  flourishes  of  the  Gothic  letter. 
As  early  as  1470  Jensou  engraved  at  Venitc  a  \t\\ftt  Vti^^^ 
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with  trifling  mcdiEcatiuns  is  that  to  this  day  in  g'Cncral  use  by 
tKe  print ing'-presses  of  Wcatem  Europe,  and  known  us  Roman. 
It  has  been  aaid,  and  often  repeated,  that  this  Roman  letter  was 
an  eclectic  letter,  invented  by  the  Venetian  desigiicTs,  after  a 
comparison  of  many  alphabets.  We  are  satisBcd  that  this  Is  an 
error.  The  Roman  type  of  Jenson  was  simply  an  engraved  copy 
of  the  Italian  script-hand  of  the  perioil.  It  was  not  la.  the  power 
of  the  early  printer  to  introduce  a  new  letter.  The  printer  was  a 
competitor  in  the  market  with  the  transcriber.  He  Wa3  under  a 
necessity  of  producing^  the  same  article  as  the  rival  whom  he  was 
seeking^  to  undersell.  The  commission  he  gave  his  engrarer 
Was  therefore  to  furnish  him  with  a  type  closely  conformed  to  the 
hand  in  establiBhed  use  by  the  copyist.  Otherwise  the  public 
could  not  have  read  his  books  with  sufficient  case.  The  Italian 
transcriber  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  tlius  had  the  unexpected 
honour  of  fixing  the  letter-forms  of  France^  Spnin^  Holland, 
England,  and  through  them  of  a  large  part  of  the  world. 

Turning  from  the  Roman  to  the  Greek  letter  wc  6nd  the  same 
law  in  operation  under  the  different  conditions  of  a  different  lan- 
guage, Greek  came  to  the  West  as  a  foreign  tangue»  written  m 
a  foreign  character.,  That  character  was  not,  for  it  could  not  be, 
modifie<l  by  the  local  forms  of  the  country  which  received  it. 
The  emigrant  Greeks  brought  with  them  to  Florence  or  Milan 
the  hand  of  their  own  country.  In  transcribing  a  classic  for 
an  Italian  patron  in  Italy  they  used  the  same  character  they  had 
been  employing  in  Constantinople  or  Crete.  Of  Greek  scribes 
there  were  two  kinds,  the  Lichvgraph  {t a^vy pd^o*;),  and  the 
calligr^iph  (/caXXuypa^o?).  The  English  reader  who  may  look  for 
these  twu  words  in  his  'Liddell  and  Scott'  will  find  that  the  first 
means  *a  fast  writer,'  and  the  second,  ''a  beautiful  writer.'  But 
the  words,  familiar  words  to  the  writers  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
are  not  used  by  them  in  this  sense.  The  Tayfvypaifiot  were  the 
ordinary  scribes,  whedier  they  wrote  slow  or  fast  =^  Lat.  *  Nota- 
ritus,'  The  transcriber  of  books,  whether  he  wrote  well  or  ill.  was 
called  KaX\vypd(}H}';y  and  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  \V'est  as  the 
'scriptor  librarlus*  of  Horace  (Ars  Poet  354),  We  should 
have  hardly  thought  the  meaning  of  these  terms  worth  iilustra- 
tion,  but  that  we  observe  that  a  recent  and  able  English  editor  of 
Plato  has  fallen  into  error  about  them  (Flalo,  Thea?tet.,  Oiford 
ed.,  18U1,  pref.  p.  viL).  The  transcribers  formed  a  distinct  and 
numerous  profession.  The  Greek  literati  who  escaped  from  the 
falling  East  found  no  better  jjicam  of  procuring  a  livelihood  ia 
the  West  than  by  taking  to  the  business  of  transcriber,  a  trade 
which  some  of  them  had  already  followed  at  home  Besides 
the  fugitives,  other  Greeks  were  attracted  to  Italy  by  the  better 
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market  which  the  rising  taste  fur  Greek  classics  opened  to  them 
in  the  West.  Our  manuscript  collections  are  still  filled  with  the 
products  of  Greek  penmanship  of  the  fifteenth  century^ 

The  press  did  ticjt  iittempt  to  compete  with  the  Grteh  pen- 
man till  148i8,  the  year  which  broug'ht  forth  the  FlorentiniS 
Homer.  As  the  engravers  had  turned  out  a  small  quantity  of 
Greek  type  as  early  as  1465 — the  citations  in  the  Subiaco  Lac- 
tantiiis^the  delay  may  be  probably  attributed  to  tte  difficulty  of 
producing  a  Greek  letter  which  should  satisfy  the  eye  of  con- 
noisscLira  trained  to  the  graceful  variety  which  rival  calligraphs 
knew  how  to  impart  to  their  letter.  And  this  is  undoubtcflly  the 
explanation  of  another  fact^  viz.,  that  the  trade  of  the  copyist  of 
Greek  MSS,,  instead  of  sinking  at  once  before  the  printer,  held 
its  ground  for  nearly  a  century.  Some  of  the  most  elegant  Greek 
books  we  possess  in  MS.  were  executed  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  truth  was  that  the  engraver  could 
not  ccimpote  with  the  Eastern  calligraph  in  that  beauty  of  form 
which  the  amateur  of  Greek  books  had  been  taught  to  exact. 
The  wide  public  demand  for  Latin  books  made  ch^pness  of  pro- 
duction the  first  condition.  Here,  consequently,  the  printer 
flistaoced  the  copyist  The  Greek  market  was  a  much  more 
restricted  one.  In  it  the  public  were  supplied  with  cheap  Greek 
books  by  the  Aldine  and  other  presses.  But  for  copies  de  luxe, 
such  as  Kings  and  collectors  loved, — ^^  charta? regJEe,  novi  libri/ — 
copyist  and  miniator  still  continued  in  request.  Aldus  never 
learned — indeed  he  did  not  attempt — competition  here.  Uni- 
formityj  regularity,  evenness  of  line,  were  from  the  first  the  aim 
of  the  printer.  Variation  of  curve,  diversified  combination  of 
letters,  infinite  flexibility  within  a  constant  tj"pe,  so  as  to  please 
without  puzzling  the  eye,  remained  to  the  last  the  arts  of  the 
call  i  graph, 

Angelo  Vei^ecio  was  the  last  of  the  professional  calligraphs. 
The  Press,  whit-h  was  yearly  perfecting  itself  as  &  mechanical  art, 
made,  under  the  superintendence  of  Robert  Estienne,  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  graces  of  the  pen.  Vergecio  designed,  and 
Garamotid,  the  first  French  engraver  of  the  day,  executed,  the 
sets  in  vDiions  sizes  known  ever  afterwards  as  the  'Royal  Greeks.' 
With  these  types  were  produced  the  Greek  books  of  Robert  I,, 
of  his  son  Henri  IL,  and  of  other  of  the  Estienne,  beginning 
with  the  Kusebius  of  1544.  They  were  liberally  communicated 
to  other  publisbet^  and  were  used  not  only  at  Paris  by  Morell 
and  Turnebus,  but  also  at  Heidelberg  and  Basle.  Even  those 
printers  who  did  not  obtain  founts  directly  from  these  famous 
moulds,  gradually  conformed  the  design  of  their  letters  to  tlieir 
model.     It  requires  a  very  experienced  eye  to  pronounce  if  a  book 
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has  been  printed  witk  tliese  types,  ot  with  a  uew  type  designed 
from  them.  TLua  Vergecio  antl  Roljert  Stepbeus  Lad  the  boaour 
of  fixingf  the  forms  which  the  Greek  Press  all  over  Europe  followed 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  only  within  the  last  hundred 
jears,  that,  as  beauty  has  gradually  given  place  to  mechanical 
perfection,  a  new  tj'pe  has  been  introduced  into  our  Greek  presses, 
which  is  as  remote  from  the  Hellenic  form  of  letter  as  our  bar- 
barous enunciation  is  from  the  true  sound  of  the  laciguagc. 

Robert  E^tienne  left  his  Geneviin  establishment  to  his  eldest  soa 
Henri.     Henri  II.  (Henricu^  Stephanos  Secundus)  was  the  eldest 
of  nine  children  whom  Robert  had  by  his  first  wife  Perrctte  Bade. 
At  the  time  of  his  father's  e3:patriation  he  was  twenty-two.     For, 
though  the  point  is  not  quite  free  from  doubt,  wc  incline  with 
MM.   R'nouard    and   Haag  [^ La  France   Ftote^laate^  tume  5, 
p,  15)  to   date  Henri's  birth   ia  1528,  rather   than  in  1532,  fur 
which  M.  Magnin,  who  is   followed  by   M.  Feugere,  contends. 
Henri  had  begun  hi&  education  by  finding  Latin  his  mother- 
tun^ue.     His  school-days  ha^l  fallen  in  the  first  intoxicatioD  of 
the  Humanistic  studies  in  France,  when  all  the  world   seemed 
engaged  in  learning  or  in  teaching  Greek.     While  quite  a  child 
he  had  acted  the  '  Medea '  of  Euripides  in  the  original.     The 
rhythm  seized  upon  bis  imagination,  and  he  was  caught  more  than 
once  declaiming  his  part  in  his  sleep.     He  thus  exemplified  the 
system  he  afterwards  ('  Dialogue  de  GrffiCffl  Lingua?  Studiis,*  1587) 
stroni^Iv  urged,  viz.,  that  in  learning  a  dead  liinguage  practice 
should  precede  grammar.    La  Gaucheric  is  said  to  have  fuUowed 
this  method  with  bis  pupil   Henry  IV.  of  Fnmce.     At  eleven 
out  Hetifi   began  to  attend   the   lessons  of  the  Professors  Royal 
and  others  at  the  College  de  France, — Danes,  Toussain,  Tume^ 
bus, — Greek  scholars  of  a  stamp  such  as  have  never  taught  in 
Paris  from  that  time  to  this.     Danes,  the  pupil  of  Budreus  and 
the  master  of  Auratus,  pleased   with  the  zeal   and  progress  of 
the  young  Henri»  even  gave  him  private  assistance.     This  wm  tt 
special  privilege,  and  Henri  Estieone  was  proud  in  after  years  to 
boost  that  be  had  enjo^'ed  it.    Great  men  repeatedly  solicited  the 
same  favour  for  their  children  ;  but  Danes  (Danieus)  said  that  the 
eon  of  so  intimate  and  dear  a  friend  as.  Hubert  Estienne  was  aa ex- 
ception to  his  rule,  and  should  be  the  onlj  one.     At  seventeen  he 
was  initiated   into  the  work  of  his  life,  having  assisted  in  cor- 
rectioft  the  Dionysius  of  Hulirnmassus  which  Robert  brought  out 
in  1547,  an  ed.  pbinceps,  and  a  splendid  volume.     From  that 
moment  be  devoted  himself  as  a  labour  of  love,  not  of  profit,  to 
the  reproduction  of  tlie  works  of  the  ancients, — a  task  to  which 
he  remained  constant  to  the  last,  a  period  of  fifty  years^ 
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DJonysins  finished,  Henri  iminediately  (spring  of  1547)  left 
liome  on  a  len^thf^ned  tour.  He  was  absent  more  than  two 
years,  but  his  journey  had  business,  not  pleasure,  for  its  object. 
Ancient  learning:  wm  but  a  forei°fn  importation,  not  yet  natu- 
ralised ill  France,  and  Italy  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  its  home, 
Greek  books,  Grcpk  presses,  Greek  scholars,— he  who  wanted  to 
see  these  could  see  them  stitl  in  perfection  only  in  Italy.  The 
Church,  it  is  true,  was  already  awakened  from  her  torpor  and 
was  fast  on  the  way  to  crush  learning,  but  the  process  was  not 
accomplished  yet.  Henri  made  the  scholar's  pilgrimag-e  — 
Genoa,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Padua.  His  fathers  fame  and 
connection  opened  to  him  the  friendsbip  and  literary  aid  of  all 
the  Italian  humanists,— Muretus,  Sigoiuus,  Victorius,  l.ambinus, 
Caatelvetro,  Annibal  Caro.  At  Venice  he  spent  seyeral  months. 
He  seems  to  Lave  been  regularly  employed  in  the  office  of 
Paulus  Manutiux.  In  1549  he  returned  to  Paris  with  the  MSS, 
and  collfttions  which  he  had  amassed  in  every  library.  He 
assisted  at  the  birth  of  the  small  Greek  Testament  of  1549,  and 
left  home  for  another  tour.  This  time  he  turned  his  steps  to  ths 
narth,and  yisited  Flanders^  Rrabant,  and  England.  In  Kngland  it 
was  known  from  Petrarch's  report  in  141S  that  no  inedited  new 
Classics  were  to  be  hoped  for.  But  there  were  to  be  found  there 
not  a  few  men  enthusiastic  for  the  Hew  learning-,  and  especially 
lent  in  the  pursuit  of  that  which  represented  it — Greek.    C»m- 

Ige  was  the  home  of  these  men,  and  Chckf,  now  become  this 
very  year,  1.^)49,  Provost  of  Kings's,  the  centre  round  which  they 
moT«l,  We  have  no  record  of  Henri's  having  visited  Cam- 
bri^Ige,  and  only  knov?  that  he  was  presented  to  the  King', 
Edward  VI.  He  returned  by  Flanders  and  Brabant.  Greek  wa« 
read  both  at  Louvain  and  Cologne  ;  but  Ascham,  who  heard 
lectures  at  both  these  places  in  1550,  report*  to  Choke  that  they 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  Car,  the  Regius  Professor  at  Cam- 
brid|^.  Henri  got,  however,  books  at  Louvain, —  a  Greek 
Anthology  and  Anacrran,  both  till  then  unknown.  He  spent 
some  months  in  the  country,  long  enough  to  acquire  SptnisH^ 
a&d  returned  home  to  find  liis  father  uii  the  point  of  taking  his 
final  leave  of  Paris. 

Having  settled  his  father  in  Geneva,  Henri  set  out  on  a  second 
journey  to  Italy,  searched  more  libraries,  and  collected  more  MSS. 
His  princi|Kil  find,  this  time,  was  ten  new  bonks  of  Diodorus. 
It  teas  on  this  journey  that  he  rendered  an  especial  service  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  Venice.  In  the  performance  of  his  commis- 
sion, whatever  it  was — it  appears  to  have  been  of  a  delicate  and 
dangerous  nature — he  had  nearly  got  into  trouble  at  Naples,  but 
extricated  himself  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  spoke  the 
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Neapolitan  patois.     In  1555  we  find  him  back  at  Geneva  and 
marrying'. 

Id  1559  Robert  Estienne  died.  By  his  will  his  Genevan 
establishment  passed  to  his  son  Henri-  Two  conditions  were 
annexed  to  the  beqcest  Tiie  presses  were  not  to  be  removed 
I'roro  Geneva ;  Henri  was  not  to  relapse  to  Catholicism.  In 
either  of  these  cases  the  property  was  to  be  forfeited  to  some 
charitable  institution.  The  establishment  at  Paris,  which  Robert 
hftd  lost  under  the  edict  of  Chateaubriand,  had  already  pas&ed  to 
the  yoTinfjer  sons,  Robert  and  Charles,  who  had  returned  to  the 
Catholic  CUureh. 

Henri  was  ihus  fi^icd,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  at  GEneva. 
For  operations  on  the  scale  which  ho  contemplated  in  imagina' 
lion  Geneva  was,  in  some  respects,  not  unfavourably  circum- 
iced,     it  was  the  capital  of  Protestantism,  so  that  the  words 

loloDia?  Allobrog-ura'  on  a  title-page  were  in  themselves  a 
recommendation  of  a  book  to  the  whole  Calvinistic  world  from 
Aberdeen  to  Montpellier.  Supported  by  the  sympathies  of  a 
religious  party,  it  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the  benefit  of  poli- 
tical neutrality.  The  Estienne  were  able  to  obta>in  for  their 
books  copyright  protection  on  the  one  side  from  the  Kin|;  of 
France  for  Franco ;  on  the  other  from  the  Emperor  for  the  Em- 
pire. On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  of  the  locality  for  a 
Jearned  press  were  not  a  few.  It  was  too  distant  from  its  market. 
JFor  France,  the  long^  land-carriage  gave  the  publishers  of  Lyons 
and  Paris  a  considerable  advantage  in  eompetUion  with  Geneva. 
3ut  the  French  demand  for  learned  books  was  now  diminishing^ 
every  year,  as  the  violence  of  the  Catholic  reaction  mere  and 
jnore  developed  itself  in  that  counkrv.  The  German  demand, 
on  the  contrary,  was  on  the  rise,  with  a  vast  future  before  it. 
But  on  this  side  Basle  and  Heidelberg  outHanked  him  with 
greater  capital  and  a  phalanx  of  scholars  in  their  correcting- 
rooms  against  Estieune's  single  arm.  Once  we  hear  of  the  whole 
consignment  to  the  Frankfort  Fair — then  the  buokseHer's  em- 
porium, as  Leipsic  now  —  being  swamped  on  its  way  near 
Soleqre.  To  its  natural  remoteness,  which  it  could  not  help,  the 
little  republic  added  gratuitous  impediment  to  a  printer's  trade 
by  its  censorship.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which  a  word  of  ex- 
planation is  necessary. 

It  is  constantly  rei>eated  by  the  biographers  that  the  Estic-nne. 
in  flying  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  only  exchanged  one  set  of  [wrse- 
cutors  for  another — the  Sorbonne  for  the  Consbtory.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  is  seeming  rather  th.in  real.  In  Paris  the  danger 
arose  from  the  savage  edict  of  Chateaubriand,  denouncing  con- 
fiscation and  death   to  any  printer  of  heretical  writings.     The 
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flight  was  a  flig-ht  for  life,  purchased  by  the  samfice  of  half 
Robert's  hardly-earned  fortune.  In  Geneva  the  Consistory 
was  meddlesome  and  inquisitorial,  but  not  bloodthirsty.  The 
yirinciple  of  surveillance  over  the  Press  adopted  by  the  autho- 
rities at  Geneva  was  common  to  all  Governments  n.t  the  time  ; 
their  humane  and  lenient  enforcement  of  it  peculiar  to  theiq- 
Belves.  Henri  was  repeatedly  bein^  cited  before  the  Council, 
reprimanded,  ordered  to  print  cancels,  excommunicated.  Once 
be  was  sentenced  to  a  fine ;  but  the  fine  was  only  twenty-five 
crowns^  which  on  his  petition  wore  reduced  to  ten,  and  three 
weeks  allowed  for  payment.  The  interference  was  vex&tious,  but 
not  ruinous.  Further,  it  does  not  appear  tbat  in  anv  one  in- 
stance the  censures  on  Henri  had  mere  theological  orthodoxy 
for  their  object.  He  is  generally  cited  for  non-compliance  with 
the  regtilation  prohibiting  a  printer  from  printing  anything  which 
has  not  first  been  submitted  to  the  Consistory  and  received  their 
imprimatur.  This  was  a  police  rcg'ulation,  not  peculiar  to  Geneva. 
The  reformed  Synods  had  borrowed  it  from  the  Catholics,  only 
Bnbstituting  the  Consistory  for  the  Faculty,  the  Chancellerie,  the 
Parliament,  or  some  civil  authority.  If  Henri  Estienne  disre- 
garded this  regulation,  it  was  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  and  contempt 
for  tlie  lenity  or  the  weakness  of  the  llttie  State, — a  contempt 
which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  disguise  when  broug'ht  up  for 
hearing.  On  one  of  these  occasions  (in  1580).  the  Register  has 
recorded  the  insolence  with  which  the  f^reat  printer,  who  could 
boast  the  patronage  and  protection  of  Henri  IIL,  braved  the 
petty  oflicials  who  dared  to  bsmper  the  operations  of  a  press  on 
which  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed.  He  showed  himself,  Kiys 
the  record,  *du  tout  enfle  et  presnmtueux,'  telling  the  pastors 
that  it  was  plain  tbat  to  please  them  a  man  must  be  a  bit  of  a 
hypocrite.  No  magistracy  could  pass  such  an  insult  unnoticed, 
and  the  offender  was  committed  for  contempt.  But  the  mcdia^ 
tion  of  the  French  ambassador  was  graciously  accepted,  and 
Estienne  was  enlarged  after  a  short  confinement.  On  two  other 
occasions  on  which  Henri  was  subject  to  the  indignity  of  a  sum- 
muRs  before  the  Consistory,  the  oHcnee  was  one  against  public 
morals.  The  *Traite  preparatif  a  I'Apologie  pour  Herodote,* 
a  rambling  farraE>;o,  poured  out  by  him  in  1566  during  the 
printing  of  his  Herodotus^  was  the  first  of  these^  This  book  is 
probably  the  best  specimen  we  have  of  the  loose  table-talk  of  the 
day,  collected  by  a  man  who  spent  much  of  his  time  upon  the 
road.  It  was  the  most  popular  of  all  Henri's  books,  passing 
through  thirteen  editions  in  his  lifetime.  Before  two  generations 
had  gone  by^  its  trivial  and  vulgiir  commeragc  had  sunk  it  out  of 
sight      Much  of  the  seasoning  of  its  anecdote  was  of  that  gro^^ 
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cast  which  might  h&ve  pa-ssed  iinclxaUengeU  in  Paris,  but  which 
was  particular!}'  odUuus  to  the  discipline  established  at  Geneva. 
Henri  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  was  so.  In  issuing  the  book 
he  Was  defying;  autliority  on  the  very  point  on  which  it  was  most 
susceptible.  JrJe  brought  disgrace  on  the  city,  it  was  said ;  he 
was  known  everywhere  as  the  PGiiitagruel  of  Geneva,.  Calvin's 
abhorrence  of  Rabelais  is  well  koown. 

Persecution,  then,  Estienne  had  not  to  suffer  at  the  bands  of 
his  adopted  country.  If  he  had  to  endure  much  vexatious  inter- 
ference it  was  the  ordinary  treatment  of  commerce  by  power, 
and  greatly  ag;gravated  by  his  own  lawless  and  contumacious 
demeanour.  In  our  own  country's  history  we  are  suf&ciently 
familiar  with  tiie  meddlesome  and  inquisitorial  spirit  of  a  Cal- 
vinistic  presbytery,  when  it  undertakes  to  regulate  morals.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  understanding'  how  irritating  these 
perpetual  checks  were  to  an  ill-regulated  temjwr  like  that  of 
Henri  Estienne ;  how  he  chafed  against  the  clause  in  his  father's 
will  which  chained  his  press  to  Geneva ;  how  readily  he  seized 
any  excuse  for  escaping  to  Paris.  In  this  way  it  was  that  he 
coDtracted  in  the  ktter  part  of  his  life  those  habits  of  roamicg^ 
about  Europe,  purposeless  and  reckless,  of  which  his  family  and 
friends  made  such  heavy  complaints.  We  have  in  Henri  Estienne 
two  characters  to  combine  into  one  picture  ;  characters  which 
have  appeared  uttedv  irreconcilable  tf)  the  biographers  who  have 
not  noticed  that  they  belong  to  two  separate  parts  of  his  life.  We 
have  Henry  Stephens,  the  compiler  of  the  Gnsek  Thesaurus,  the 
corrector  and  editor  of  seventy-four  Greek  editions,  fifty-eig-ht 
Latin,  three  Hebrew,  and  Writer  of  some  thirtv  original  pieces 
(Latin  translations  not  included)  ^  and  we  have  another  Heniy 
Stephens,  as  he  appears  in  Casaubon^s  letters,  never  at  home, 
wandering;  about  Europe,  no  one  knew  whither,  leaving  his  books 
locked  up,  his  presses  deserted,  and  his  business  ruined. 

The  iu»a  who  achieved  so  vast  ao  amouiit  of  work  could  not  have 
been  alu-aifs  the  vagrant  which  he  is  ordinarily  represented.  W« 
would  <traw  the  line  between  the  two  contrasted  p<^rtions  of  his  life 
about  the  year  1578,  when  he  first  took  himself  off  to  I^ris  upon 
a  squabble  with  the  Council.  In  the  thirty  yrars  of  his  career 
which  preceded  this  fatal  break  his  journeys  were  frequent,  but 
they  were  journeys  of  business.  Even  his  two  first  tours  to  Italy 
and  England  were  a  portion  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  had  his 
profession  for  their  object.  tUs  journey  tn  Vienna,  in  1574, 
the  oQJv  other  distant  journey  undertaken  during  this  first  period, 
was  entirely  a  iouruey  of  busioess,  ami  very  unwelcome  to  him. 
It  is  not  till  after  1578  that  his  absences  become  prolonged,  ir- 
leg-ular,  and   mischievous  to  the  interests  of  hii  press.     U  i« 
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to  the  last  twenty  year*  of  hU  life  timt  the  reprets  or  reproaches 
of  his  friends  are  alone  applicable.  But  bj  1579'  he  had  already 
<lane  thirty  years  of  labour,  labour  which  might  well  have  filled 
the  lives  of  three  ordinary  workers.  A  mere  enumeration  of  the 
publications  which  issued  fram  his  press  conveys  no  measure  of  the 
amount  of  this  work.  He  was  not  a  publisher  in  our  sense,  but  him- 
self supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  material  for  his  own  press.  If 
he  printed  ^  Grei-k  author,  he  corrected  the  test  himself;  edited  it 
himself;  revised  when  he  did  not  make  the  Latin  version,  and  often 
added  notes  and  appendices.  His  series  of  editions  was  accom- 
panied by  a  bye-play  of  brochures,  jrramxnatical  or  critical, 
written  in  the  intervals  of  press-labour.  The  year  1566  is  pointed 
to  by  M.  Rcciouard  as  the  most  prolific  in  Henri's  career.  M. 
Renouard,  himself  a  practical  printer^  knew  what  a  compositor's 
room  could  do.  In  ihctwoyears,  loG6-7  taken  together,  Kstienne 
put  out, — -1,  A  Greek  Anthology,  in  seven  books;  550  small 
folio  pages  uf  Greek  type.  2.  A  Corpus  of  sixteen  Greek  poets 
who  wrote  in  heroic  hexameters  ;  1300  pages  of  Greek,  ia  lar^e 
folio.  3.  A  second  edition  of  his  Pindar,  with  revised  Latin 
translation,  570  pages  of  small  lljmo.  Greek.  4.  Herodotus, 
with  Valla's  translation,  revised  by  H.  S. ;  750  folio  pagea.  5.  A 
new  editim  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Vulgate,  and  Beza^'a 
Tersion  ia  parallel  columns.  6.  'JTbe  medical  writers,  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen  excepted,  in  Latin  versions ;  3500  folia 
pages.  7.  The  works  of  the  Greek  Sophists;  88  4to.  pages. 
8.  Eight  selected  tragt'dics  of  Sophocles,  .flRschylus,  and  Euri- 
pides. 9^  A  Sophoclesj  though  it  does  not  appear  in  M. 
Reaouatd's  list,  and  we  have  never  seen  it.  (See  App,  to 
Aiiih.  Grfsc.)  In  all  these  he  not  only  corrected  the  press,  but 
corrected  the  text:  the  reader  will  please  to  observe  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  functions.  IFis  textual  labours  may  not 
have  (^  high  'critical  valne  ;  but  the  atteutiou  demanded  by  thi^ 
revision  of  some  4000  pages  of  Greek  text  is  a  drain  upon  the 
energies  to  which  few  men  arc  equal.  Vet  during  this  very  time 
he  was  writing  his  'Defence  afHerodotU6,'avolume  of  GOO  closely 
printed  pages;  not,  indeed,  a  laboured  production,  but  certainly 
original,  and  full  of  matter-  Little  wonder  that  such  intemperate 
excesses  of  work  should  leave  him  from  time  to  time  in  a  state 
of  mental  and  physical  exhaustion.  These  fits  of  melancholy, 
which  he  called  his  'complaint,'  and  of  which  he  has  left  a  par- 
ticular description,  were  in  fact  nothing  but  the  depression  con- 
sequent upon  over-strain  of  mind,  a  disease  familiar  to  our  times 
of  over-refinement,  though  tlcetned  strange  then.  Estienne  com- 
plairiE  that  he  could  find  no  account  of  such  a  malady  in  the 
books  of  medicine.     The  oervaos  organisatioa  from  which  he 
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ciarted  so  mucli  must  have  been  naturally  delicate  ;  for  he  wa» 
subject  besides  to  neuralg^ia  in  one  side  of  tbe  head:  *heml- 
cranium '  was  the  term  for  it  then,  from  which  is  derived  the 
French  'migraine;'  Eng.  'megrims.'  Body  and  mind  seemed 
oxi  these  occasions  paralysed.  He  could  think  of  nothing  ;  least 
of  all  of  his  ordinary  occupations ;  could  not  bear  to  enter  bis 
library,  or  to  see  the  backs  of  his  books.  The  crisis  generally 
came  in  about  a  fortnight.  He  often  broug'ht  himse'lf  back  to 
hts  habits  through  the  medium  of  some  light  employment,  such 
as  df>signing  a  Greek  alphabet  for  initial  capitals. 

Such  prodigious  efforts  of  feverish  aclivityj  checked  by  pauses 
of  entire  prostration,  drew  on  by  the  remedial  instincts  of  nature 
a  craving  for  change  of  place  and  scene.  His  restless  spiTit 
fretted  against  the  w^alls  of  its  narrow  prison.  Goaded  into 
petulance  by  the  indiscreet  surveillance  of  pious  ministers,  who 
cared  nothing  for  <!jreek  books,  he  found  solace  or  forgetfulness 
in  constant  motion.  Travelling,  nndertakf^n  sit  first  from  curi- 
osity and  the  love  of  books,  grew  into  a  habit,  and  at  last  Into  a 
necessity  of  life.  The  mere  locomotion  suited  and  soothed  the 
cerebral  irritability.  The  author  of  'Marmion*  has  told  us  of 
the  exciting  gallops  which  accompanied  the  composition  of  that 
poem.  And  Montaigne  has  recorded  that  he  wrote  best  when 
walking  about,  and  that  his  ideas  seemed  to  stagnate  when  he  sat 
down.  Estienne  grew  into  spending  more  and  inore  of  his  time 
on  horseback^  exchanging  it  for  the  tow-barge  in  his  frequent 
visits  to  Frankfort,  These  long'  days  on  the  road  or  the  river  he 
beguiled  by  versification, — '  stepbanising'  Melissus  called  it.  To 
this  habit  we  owe  the  quantity  of  Latin  ver$e — hexameter,  ele- 
giac, hcndecasyllabic,  the  metre  various,  but  the  matter  always 
vapiil  and  pointless — which  is  scattered  everywhere  over  his  own 
and  his  friends'  books.  Of  one  Greek  epigram  he  had  made 
300  different  Latin  versions  ;  and  his  friend  Paul  Bione  (Melissus),, 
whose  own  verses  fill  a  volume  of  900  pages,  wrote  him  8  com- 
plimentary poem  on  the  feat.  He  draws  a  picture  of  himself 
perched  up  on  bis  travelling-saddle,  tablets  and  pencil  in  one 
hand,  and  bridle  in  the  other ;  the  bridle  dropt  altogether  from 
time  to  time  while  he  jots  down  what  '  his  Muse  just  dictated  to 
him.'  Having  taste  in  horse-flesh,,  he  preferred  his  own  animal 
to  post-hacks,  even  where  these  were  to  be  had,  which  was  not 
everywhere  before  Sully's  reform  of  the  posting  system.  TTie 
conflicting  claims  of  his  *Muse'  and  a  fiery  Turk  which  he  had 
bought  at  the  Frankfort  fair  had  once  liked  to  have  proved  fatal 
to  him.  The  liorse  ran  away  with  him  ;  a  turnpike-bar  which 
he  encountered  in  full  career  was  smashed,  but  horse  and  rider 
miraculously  escaped  unhurtK     Perhaps  we  have  to  thank  the 
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road  for  a  ^ood  deal  more  than  we  Dfben  think  of  the  ocean  chf 
mediocre  Latin  verse  whicli  the  sixteenth  century  bequeathed  to 
us.  At  least  ive  know  that  others  besides  Henri  Estienne  had 
recourse  to  the  same  diversion  ;  e.g.  Lewis  Bryskittj  who  accom- 
panied Sir  Philip  Sidney  into  Ital}*,  tells  us  of  him,  that 

•  Through  pltfflsaqt  woods  and  mftoy  nia  unknown  way 
He  with  hira  went ;  and  with  him  ho  did  scalo 
The  craggy  rocka  of  th*  Alps  and  Appeuiuo, 
Still  with  tho  Muses  sporting," 


We  observe,  by  the  way,  that  complaints  of  the  badness  of  the 
inns,  which  make  so  large  an  item  in  the  modem  tourki's  notp- 
bookf  arc  no  part  of  Henri  Estienne's  grievances.  W#  recollect 
only  one,  a  complaint  of  Gerrnan  cookery,  for  always  overdoing; 
the  meat ;  and  of  German  stores  for  overheating  the  bed-rooma, 
Mr.  Mayhew  may  lecture  in  vain.  The  faults  are  at  least  30O 
years  oUL 

After  thirty  years  of  such  labour,  who  could  hare  blamed 
him  had  he  concluded  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  bc^n  to 
live?  But  he  did  not  renounce  work.  Tbese  later  years^ 
though  they  did  not  produce  any  of  the  grander  efforts  of  his 
earlier  timtj  such  as  the  *  Thesaurus'  or  the  '  Plato/  yielded  a 
considcT.ible  crop  of  aftermath^  relmpressions  of  his  earlier  edi- 
tions, but  revised,  retouched,  and  augmented.  These  later  addi- 
tions are  not  always  improvements,  some  case*  excepted,  where 
Casaubon's  hand  is  plainly  visible.  And  it  may  be  that  the 
general  execution  of  his  later  books  for  beauty  and  correctness  is 
below  that  of  the  earlier.  If  it  be  so,  tho  falling  off  i$  x»  be 
accounted  for  by  poverty;  and  the  poverty  was  not  the  result  of 
gadding  about  and  neglect  of  business. 

The  truth  is  that  Henri  Estlennc  had  ruined  himself  before 
his  fits  of  absence  began.  And  he  had  ruined  himself,  not  by 
neglecting"  his  business,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  over-publishing. 
Robert  had  died  in  good,  if  n<it  affluent  circumstances  ;  and  Henri 
had  inherited  the  bulk  of  his  father's  fortune,  as  well  as  the 
business  which  had  created  it.  But  already,  in  1570,  we  find 
him  reduced  to  indigence.  An  entry  in  the  register  of  Geneva 
has  been  lately  disinterred  by  M.  Gaultier  (*  £!tude$  sur  la  Typo- 
graphic G^ncvoisc/  p»  66),  from  which  we  Icam  how  reduced 
the  great  printer  had  become  at  that  date.  He  was  cited  before 
the  Council  on  an  accusation  of  *hard-heartedness'  tonanls  hjs 
brother  Robert,  who  had  recently  died,  also  in  want.  Henri's 
defence  is  thus  recorded.      He  said^ 

''  that  he  hod  hcon  no  leas  sick  than  his  brother.  That,  this  notwith- 
stoadiugf  ho  had  aided  him  to  the  silent  of  his  power ;  that  ho  had 
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trant  him  capona,  jmnig  cbicken,  and  otlief  delicacies.  That  soiDe- 
thiug  Iiod  iudt^ed  been  aaid  tibout  his  jnnking  an  advuice  to  Itu 
bpotbor ;  laut  that  that  veas  out  of  hia  power,  ns  hs  himaelf  was  then 
getting  on  upon  discoimted  tills,  and  hod  not  even  victiula  bat  what 
ho  bought  from  one  meal  to  another/ 

Tliis  was  before  the  *  Thesaurus,'  Its  publication  (1572)  and 
that  of  ^  Plato'  (1578)  gave  the  UniEhing;  stroke  to  hU  fortunes. 
He  never  recovercd  these  effurts.  In  1581  wc  find  him  unable  to 
pay  a  tine  of  ten  crowns  without  being  allowed  a  respite  of  three 
weeks  in  which  to  r»ise  it.  The  dowry  of  his  daughter  Florence, 
married  in  15S0  to  Casaubon,  was  unpaid  at  the  time  of  the 
father's  death,  in  15D8.  And  the  residuary  estate  left  after  paj- 
mE^nt  of  debts  was  so  insignificant  that  Casaubon  grudged  a 
journey  from  MontpelUer  to  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  real^ 
ising;  it 

In  this  embarrasament  of  his  affairs  we  find  a  principal  and 
substantial  cause  of  Henrrs  long  absences.  The  journeys  were 
not  the  cause  of  the  embarrassment.  After  about  1578  it  may 
be  true  that  a  very  little  Vexation  from  the  authorities  was  enough 
to  close  his  establishment,  and  to  send  him  off  on  his  travels. 
But  it  was  not  only  that  hy  absenting*  himself  he  fled  from  in- 
quisitions into  his  '  hard-heartedness,'  or  from  the  oppressive 
presence  of  warehouses  glutted  with  unsaleable  quires  ;  his  visits 
to  Court,  whether  of  King^  Emperor,  or  Duke,  had  a  practical 
and  legitimate  object.  Patronage  wa5>  in  fact^  the  only  resource 
of  a.  publisher  of  high-class  books. 

The  conditions  of  the  book-trade  in  the  sixteenth  century  were 
in  this  respect  identical  with  those  that  now  exist.  It  was  qnite 
possible  then  as  now  for  a  publisher  or  printer — for  the  trades 
were  not  distinct — to  make  a  competency  by  liis  business. 
Witness  the  Chouets,  who  in  this  disastrous  period,  and  in  the 
same  city,  Geneva,  grew  rich  by  bookselling  ;  but  it  was  by 
carefully  eschewing  classics,  Greek  books  especially — by  Ah- 
horrjng  white  paper,  brilliant  type,  and  iuxe  of  any  description^ 
To  use  thin  yellow  paper  of  Swiss  manufacture,  worn-out  type, 
smudgy  ink,  to  dispense  with  correction  of  the  text  as  a  super- 
fluity— but,  above  all,  to  confine  themselves  to  issuing  popular 
books  in  large  impressions;  such  was  the  way  to  make  publish^ 
ingpay. 

N^either  Henri's  ambition  nor  his  genius  were  mercantile 
His  passion  was  to  edit  classics.  The  experience  of  the  printing- 
press,  only  half  a  century  old,  warned  him  in  vain  that  such  on 
ambition  led  to  comm<?rcial  failure.  Swcyeiiheim  and  Pannartz 
had  ruined  themselves  by  Greek.  The  Manutit  had  been  only 
saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  intervention  of  Paul  IV.     The 
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mnrket  for  JeaTned  books  w&s  limited  in  tnint  of  numbers,  and 
Btitl  more  limited  in  respect  of  means.  The  scholan  were  few, 
and  they  were  poor.  Public  libraries  tlid  not  exist.  A  book, 
no  matter  wbat  its  size^  must  be  sold  for  a  small  sum^  if  it  was 
to  be  sold  at  all ;  its  price  could  not  be  calculated  upon  its  cost 
of  production  :  hence  tbe  publisher  lost  most  on  the  faea>-iest 
work  in  the  largest  number  of  volumes.  Plantin,  of  Antwerp, 
was  almost  brought  to  ruin  by  his  Polyglott^  Dibdin^  however, 
is  wroQg  ('Bibl.  Decam.,'  ii.  158)  in  sgiying  that  he  died  poor. 
Plantiu  retrieved  himself  by  meaner  publications,  and  died 
opulent.  Henri  Estienne  probably  reasoned  that  the  great  spread 
of  learning  had  enlarged  the  demand  for  classical  books,  and 
that  a,  rejnunerative  sale  could  now  be  counted  on.  The  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  for  Greek  studies — the  ^ivressc  dc  la  Renais- 
sance ' — which  overspread  France  in  his  youth  deceived  him  in 
this  respect  He  could  not  foresee  the  Catholic  reaction  which 
blighted  the  fair  promise  of  teaming  jn  Franoej,  crushed  it  out 
in  Italy,  and  was  by  slow  and  sure  steps  proceeding  to  seal  up 
the  Empire  against  It.  His  publishing  time  had  indeed  fallen 
on  evil  days.  He  did  something  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
times.  He  uses  Swiss  unbleached  paper  instead  of  French^  and 
works  his  types  down  too  close  to  the  bane.  He  lays  himself 
out  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers  by  introducing  the  Latin  trans- 
lation into  tbe  page  alottg^  with  the  Greek,  tie  embarked  many 
years  of  labour  and  heavy  capital  in  a  Greek  dictionary,  guided 
by  the  well-established  experience,  that  a  dictionary  is  sure  tt»  pay 
if  it  is  gootl  enough  to  supersede  ite  predecessors.  It  turned  out 
indeed  that  tbis  very  speculation,  tbe  '  Thesaurus^,*  was  of  all  his 
efforts  that  which  hurt  him  the  most.  But  this  was  entirely 
owing  to  an  error  of  judgment  in  the  execution — Henri's  be- 
setting fault;  he  knew  not  when  to  stop.  He  had  no  method. 
He  had  so  much  to  say,  and  must  blurt  it  all  out  then  and  there. 
The  more  he  could  put  into  his  '  Thesaurus,'  the  more  perfect  he 
thought  he  was  making  it  The  way  to  surpass  previous  lexicons 
was  to  contain  more  than  they.  His  matter  thus  accumulated  far 
beyond  any  power  he  possessed  of  methodising  it  He  forgot, 
or  did  not  know,  what  experience  has  taug"bt  us,  that  it  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  a  lexicon  that  it  should  be  in  one 
volume.  His  ^l^esaurus,'  with  all  its  unquestionable  merits, 
was  wrecked  upon  this  rock  :  it  was  in  five  volumes,  Estienne 
himself  laid  the  blame  of  hi*  disappointment  to  Scapula's  pla- 
giarism— '  Quidam  eTrtrf^voyv  me  capulo  tenus  abdidit  ensem.* 
But  it  was  not  by  plagiarism  that  Scapula  got  pi^sscssion  of  the 
market,  but  by  the  clear  instinct  that  discerned  the  imperative 
condition  of  manageable  bulk.     The  'Thesaurus'  was  brought 
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out  in  1572  ;  Scapula  did  not  appear  till  1579.  For  Kven  years 
BsCieniie  bad  the  field  ta  hiiQ&trl£  The  *  Thesaurus  *  did  not 
go  oft' even  when  It  had  no  competitor. 

So  suicidal  a  sj&teiu  as  that  of  producing'  books  whicb 
CDuld  only  be  soltl  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  production^  could 
never  have  been  entered  upon  had  it  not  been,  alimented  by  the 
resources  of  patronage.  The  Greek  press  had  never  been  made 
self-supporting.  The  printer  received  back  his  outlay,  not  from 
the  sale  of  the  book,  but  in  the  shape  of  gratuities  from  princes 
and  wealthy  nobles,  in  return  for  presentation  copies  before  pub- 
lication. What  be  got  from  the  public  by  salt;  helped  him  out, 
but  was  not  his  main  reliance.  Henri  had  been  promised,  and 
}iad  perhaps  received  for  a  short  time,  a  regular  salary  from  tlie 
Fuggcr  of  Augsburg,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  eiecule  his 
Jesign^  in  Greek  printing.  The  sole  acktiuwledgment  on  hi» 
part  was,  that  he  described  himself  on  the  title-page  of  his 
books,  ^  Fuggerorum  Typographus.'  For  a  dedication  a  handsome 
present  was  expected  ;  leas  for  a  mere  presentation  copy,  tn  the 
*Thes&uriis'  the  net  is  cast  both  high  and  wide.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Charles  IX.  of  France,  Elizabeth  of 
England],  Frederic  Count  Palatine,  Augustus  Elector  of  Saxony, 
John  Georg-e  Elector  of  Brandenburg — a  judicious  mixture  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  And  as  if  an  enij>eror,  a  king,  a 
queen,  and  three  electors  were  not  enough,  the  Universities  of 
tlieir  respective  countries  are  associated  with  the  names  of  these 
sovereign  princes.  With  the  name  of  Elizabeth  are  coupled 
lK>lh  the  English  XJnircrsities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There 
was  not  seldom  difficulty  about  the  payment  of  the  cash  ;  ready 
money  was  of  all  commodities  the  hardest  to  come  by  in  those 
times;  to  a  prince  or  an  emperor  even  harder  than  to  other 
men.  A  munificeiit  sovereign  like  Maximilian  II.  would  promise 
inuch^  and  intend  it  j  but  it  took  a  long  time  to  realise  value. 

In  this  circumstance  we  fmd  the  reason  of  much  uf  that 
absenting  himself  from  home,  which  was  so  grievously  com-- 
plained  of  by  Henri  Estiejune's  family.  His  jouinej  to  Vienna, 
in  1574:,  was  undertaken  solely  with  the  object  of  getting  In  dues 
of  this  description.  These  consisted  partly  in  the  Ion  g-c  3k  pec  ted 
gratification  due  fi-om  the  Emperor  on  account  of  the  Dedication 
uf  the  '  Thesaurus  ' — partly  arrears  of  the  Fugger  aJinoity,  which 
had  been  long  witlJicld  by  a  crazy  representative  of  that  opulent 
iamily.  When,  in  157G,  the  death  of  Maximilian,  and  the 
accession  of  a  bigoted  and  priest-ridden  Emperor,  closed  diat 
court  against  learning,  Estienne  turned  his  eyes  towards  France, 
A  petty  squabble  witJb  the  Council  of  Geneva,  in  1578,  furnished 
him   with  a   pretext  for  a  visit  to   Paris.     From  this  time  for 
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several  years  his  life  was  tljat  of  a>  hanger-on  of  the  court  of 
Henri  111.= — 'vita  semi-aulica,'  he  says,  Henri  111,,  weak  and 
narrow- niinijpil,  was  not  {Restitute  of  a  taste  for  letters.  It  is  the 
uaexceptionable  testimony  of  d'Aubigne  which  thus  characterises 
him  :  ^  Prince  d'agreable  conversation  avcc  les  siens,  nmateur 
des  lettres.*  The  same  annalist  has  preserved  one  of  his  Jiterary 
judgmoflts,  which  evidences  a  taste  independent  of,  and  superior 
to,  that  of  the  court  by  which  be  wag  surrounded.  Some  of  the 
courtiers  present  were  condemning  the  verses  produced  at  the 
court  of  Navarre  as  not  sufficiently  '  couTants.'  '  For  my  part,' 
said  the  King,  *  I  am  weary  of  verses  which  say  nothing  in  n 
great  many  words.  Now,  these  you  blame  ^re  full  of  thoughts, 
images,  and  emblems,  like  the  classics.  I  like  my  wine  to  have 
a  body.'  Estienne  had  not  been  long  in  Paris  when  he  was  sent 
for  by  the  King.  TTie  conversation  turned  upon  the  French 
language.  Next  to  Greok^  this  was  Estienne's  favourite  theme. 
Fresh  from  the  publication  of  his  '  Dialogues'  on  the  corruption 
of  French  by  Italian  modes,  he  harangued  fluently  on  this  abuse, 
and  maintained  the  superiority  of  French  to  every  modern 
tongue.  The  King  requested  him  to  write  down  his  thoughts  at 
more  length.  Estienne  would  have  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  of  not  having  his  notes,  or  any  books,  at  hand,  *  Trust 
to  ynur  eicellent  mernory,'  waatht?  Royal  answer.  He  sate  down 
to  the  task,,  and  the  *  PreccUence  du  Langagc  Fraiii^is,*  thrown 
off  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  was  the  result.  It  was  beau- 
tifully printed  bv  Mamcrt  Patisson,  who  bad  married  the  widow 
of  Robert  II,,  and  succeeded  to  his  business.  It  was  presented 
by  the  autlior,  in  proper  form,  to  the  King,  who  ei:pri*s$ed  his 
satisfaction.  For  some  months  liberal  promises  were  made,  but 
they  remained  promises;  yet  Henri  111.- — it  is  again  d^Aubign^ 
who  testifies  to  it — was  '  liberal  au-dela  tons  les  rnis."  At  last, 
August  12,  when  Estienne  was  on  the  point  of  Jejiving  France  in 
despair,  came  actually  a  patent  conferring  a  life-pension  of  three 
hundred  livres  annually  upon  Estienne^  *  in  consideration  of 
services  rendered  by  himself  and  ancestors  to  the  Crown  of 
France,*  Nor  was  this  all.  The  pension  was  only  to  be  the 
retaining  fee:  the  *Prceellence'  was  to  be  separately  paid  by  a 
douceur  of  a  thousand  crowns.  Munificence  truly  royal  ]  and 
fully  bearing  out  d'Aubignd's  character  of  the  monarch.  A 
thousand  crowns  was  a  sum  which  Estienne  had  probably  not 
handled  for  many  a  year.  Ho  hastened  to  the  Exchequer  to  cash 
Ills  draft.  The  cashier  olfered  him  six  hundred  down,  on 
receiving  his  receipt  in  full.  Henri  indignantly  refused.  *  Very 
well,'  was  the  contemptuous  reply;  *vous  reviondrez  a  Toffre  et 
ne  la  retrouvcrez  pas.'  He  did  thick  better  of  it,  and  the 
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ca.diicr  was  as  good  as  his  word.  By  the  advice  of  those  who 
understood  better  than  himself  what  royal  finance  was,  Henri 
offered  to  take  the  »«  hundred,  and  got — nothing!  M,  R^aouard 
■Uggests  that  the  cashier  found  means,  notwithstanding,  to  make 
the  who^c  sum  figure  in  hia  accounts.  Considering;  the  profound 
corruption  of  the  French  administration  before  Sully,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  auggcitionis  an  improbable  one  ;  aod  Pierre  Mollan 
— tliat  was  his  name — even  iu  that  time,  was  noted  as  *  grand 
larron..*  We  do  not  know  that  the  pension  had  a  similar  fate. 
But  wc  may  infer  it  with  probability  from  a  letter  of  Melissus, 
of  some  years  later  date.  MeUssus,  writing  in  1567,  to  Estienne, 
tlien  at  Geneva,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  resolution  he  had 
tuken  tn  set  his  presses  to  regular  work  again,  expresses  the  wish, 
*  that  his  better  genius  had  guided  him  back  to  Geneva  sooner, 
instead  of  leaving  him  to  be  deluded  by  the  empty  promises  of 
the  Court  of  France'  ('  Lrmni  Aulcc  Gallica:  pollicitatione 
deceptum.')  Such  languajfe  would  hardly  have  been  addressed 
to  him  had  he  been  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  Henri  HL 

The  picture  now  becomes  one  of  yearly  increasing  gloom. 
We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  it.  A  temper  growing  more 
misanthropical,  an  understanding  becoming  more  infirm  yet  as 
uncontrollably  restless  as  ever,  and  dilapidated  fortunes  which 
he  sought  to  retrieve  by  mendicancy  nt>t  by  industry— -this  is 
the  sad  colour  in  which  Henri's  declining  years  are  presented  to 
us  by  his  own  Iriends.  In  1581  he  lost  his  second  wife  Barbe, 
to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  tenderly  attAcbe<i<  *  All 
Geneva,'  he  Writes  to  &  friend,  *  mourns  with  me  the  loss  of  my 
mi>st  dear  wife.  In  her,  her  noble  birth  was  but  an  incentive  to 
noble  thoughts  and  ways.'  Some  years  afterwards  he  married  a 
third  time  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  ;  but  he  never  seems  to  have 
taken  root  again  in  home  or  in  Geneva.  He  seems  to  Imve 
bi^comc  unct^ual  to  any  new  undertaking.  His  presses  languished, 
or  produced  only  reimpressions.  The  hopes  he  held  out  to  his 
friends  of  reawakened  activity  about  15S7  proved  abortive.  An 
earthquake  threw  down  his  country  house  at  Griere  outside  the 
walls  of  Geneva,  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  in  a  letter  of 
Hotman's  opcnJag  a  grave  at  the  end  of  his  garden  to  bury  a 
daughter,  his  niece,  and  her  mother,  three  corpses,  during  the 
dre^adful  plague  which  visited  Geneva  in  1587.  His  absences 
from  home  became  more  prolonged  and  his  wanderings  more 
purposeless.  His  egotism  grew  upon  him  with  fearful  rapidity; 
he  became  churlish  to  his  family,  and  alienated  his  friends. 
Casaubon  was  now,  since  1586,  established  at  Geneva  as  his  son- 
in-kw.  Estienne  had  been  averse  to  the  match,  but  had  yielded 
to  Casaubon^s  submi&si  re  patience  and  persistence,     llie  father 
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opposition  was  not  so  unreasonable,  as  llie  joung'  lady  was  only 
nineteen  when  slie  was  married.  Florence  Esti'enne  brought 
Casaubon  no  dower  j  at  least  it  was  never  paid,  and  could  nol  be 
in  tbe  state  to  wliich  the  father's  affairs  bad  come.  The  sun-in-law 
did  not  even  get,  what  he  perhaps  would  have  valued  more,  access 
to  tbe  library.  This  contained  untold  treasures  of  Greek;  for 
besides  his  own  collections,  Henri  got  Irom  bis  friends  ^ver^thin^ 
he  could  bear  of,  vthh  the  promise  to  edit  it  He  really  meant 
this  when  that  promised  day  should  come  on  which  his  prets  was 
lo  beg-in  to  work  ag'ain.  It  never  did  come,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
tbe  owners  petitionetl  for  their  MSS.  back  again.  Ritterhusius 
had  lent  him  his  notes  on  '  Oppian.'  Unable  to  get  any  reply 
from  Estienne  himself,  be  had  recourse  to  Casaubon^  urging 
vehemently  their  restitution,  as  tbey  were  of  great  importance  to 
him.  Casaubon  and  Madame  Estienne,  after  consulting  together, 
agreed  in  tbe  extremity  of  the  rase  to  run  tho  risk  of  hreuking' 
open  the  prohibited  chamber.  The  '  Oppian  *  was  found.  'Fhis 
was  absolutely  the  only  occasion  on  which  Casaalxm  ever 
saw  the  inside  of  tbe  library  ;  for  in  1598  he  tells  Scaligcr  that 
be  had  never  inspected  Estiennc's  books,  not  only  not  since  bis 
death,  but  never  at  all.  When  it  came  to  him  to  open  it  as  one 
of  the  heirs-at-law,  he  found  it  in  a  sad  state  of  disorder,  and. 
<lecay  from  long  neglect,  but  affording  still  astonishing  evidt-nce 
of  industry  and  learning  in  memoranda,  papers^  and  notes,  for 
editing. 

We  are  unable  to  trace  Esticnne's  later  wanderings.  Even  Ids 
family  often  did  not  know  where  he  was.  He  continued,  to  pour 
forth  diatribes  ;  but  they  were  below  tbe  level  even  of  the  feeblest 
of  his  former  cfTiisions.  He  had  lost  himself  completely.  He 
had  taken  up  a  craze  upon  the  danger  to  Europe  from  the  advance 
of  the  Turks.  Danger  truly  enough  there  was  ;  but  it  was  a 
pitiable  spectacle  that  of  Henry  Stephens  leaving  his  own  affairs 
in  confusion,  or  worse,  and  going  all  the  way  to  Ratisbon  to 
band  in  a  memorial  to  the  Diet  against  tbe  Turks.  From  this 
time  tverytbing  he  touched  ran  into  this  key.  He  ])ublished  a 
pamphlet  professing  to  review  Lipsius'  Latin  stylo.  'It  ought,* 
Said  Scaligcr,  '  to  have  been  entitled  Dc  Latinitate  Lipsli  contra 
Turcas.* 

He  was  often  in  actual  need.  One  of  the  latest  notices  of  him 
wc  find  is  almost  a  begging  lettlr  addressed  to  the  Bishop  gf 
Wurzburg.  As  this  letter  is  unknown  to  all  tbe  biographers, 
though  it  has  been  in  print  since  1831,  we  will  give  an  extract 
from  it : — 

*  I  know  not  how  it  como  to  pass,  Right  BeTereud  PrincOj  that  1  wrr 
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nai  nble  to  eomo  n^mr  yon,  nor  bo  aixtch.  ab  to  pay  my  rcapects  to  you 
during  tho  Diet  at  Ratiabou.  Aad  again,  nu  my  way  back  to  Fnuik- 
fort,  1  remained  a  whole  day  ftt  WiirKburg^  out  witliout  prejuidico  to 
my  affairs,  with  the  solo  object  of  Boeing  you.  But  in  rain.  At 
Ratisboii  I  called  almost  each  day  of  my  stay  without  being  admitt^ 
to  80e  you  once,  whilo  to  all  the  other  FriDcoe  there  I  waa  admitted  at 
once,  I  conld  not  hut  romembcr  our  plctuumti  intercoiiree  during  my 
former  vieit  to  tho  same  city,  Uuablo  to  wait  Upon  you  in  person 
With,  my  proftcrtt  offering,  I  Bend  a  Hpocial  meRsengcr  with  it,  though 
little  ftblo  to  afford  the  eipcnso.  May  he  be  tlie  bearer  back  again  of 
tiflmpB  of  your  Welfare,  and  aI$o  of  Boioo  benefit,  bo  I  venture  to  hope, 
for  the  humble  indiridual  who  now  addresEGS  you.  ....  For  in 
addition  to  the  two  oratiouB  I  send  herewith,  I  am  meditating  a  further 
addroflfi  on  tho  enbject  of  tho  crusade  B^inst  tho  Turk.  Bat  X  aui 
compelled  to  implore  your  aid  to  onablo  mo  to  bring  it  out  Long 
travel,  trad  a  long  detention  in  this  city,  have  cntinily  cxhaastixl  my 
roody  money.  I  have  tho  leea  miBgiving  ae  to  meeting  with  refUBal  at 
your  hands  because  I  know  you  have  at  heart  the  cause  in  which  I 
vrite^  and  have  been  told  that  you  entertain  a  kindly  feeling  towArdtf 
myself.' — H.  Stfphens  to  BUhop  of  TTiirrfmry,  ^jied  Fravkfori,  Jan,  17, 
1595. 

Julius,  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg'  and  Duke  of  East  Franconia,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  reaction  in  Germany,  He 
boasted  that  he  had  ctrnverted  100,000  souls  during  Ms  episco- 
pate ;  and  he  might  have  addedl  to  the  boast  tliat  no  means 
iifld  been  left  untried  to  effect  these  conversions.  He  affectell 
the  reputation  of  a  patron  of  letters — that  is,  of  Jesuit  letters. 
He  is  habitually  addressed  by  his  proteges  in  the  style  of 
servile  humility  dear  Co  the  cars  of  small  German  potentates 
and  M^cenases,  For  Eslienne  in  his  oM  age  to  he  a  suitor,  and 
an  unsuecessfiil  one,  at  the  doors  of  such  a  man,  was  indeed  a 
bitter  humiliation. 

This  dreary  last  act  of  bis  life  was  closed  by  an  unbefrlended 
death.  He  was  seized  by  his  last  malady  at  Lyons,  while  on  one 
of  his  excursions.  He  had  been  paj'ing  a  visit  to  Casaubon,  not 
long:  removed  to  Montpellier,  and  was  so  far  on  his  rettim.  That 
he  died  in  the  public  hospital,  and  in  a  state  of  mental  alienation, 
are  statements  which  have  become,  fay  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  biographers,  part  of  the  tradition  of  literature^  It  is  quite 
time  that  the  tradition  should  be  revised.  For  the  latter  statement 
there  is,  happily,  no  foundation  whatever  %  it  arose  entirely  from 
misunderstanding  the  words  of  Tollius,  ^Opibusatquc  ipso  etiam 
ingemo  destitutus  ....  rits  in  nosocomio  £nem  fecit  *  (*  App. 
ad  Valerian,*  p.  76).  Tollioi  meant  to  express  that  Kstiennc 
had  before  his  death  ceased  to  be  his  better  self — was  no  longer 
the  man  he  wai.     He  meant,  in  short,  what  Casaubon  himself 
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had  often  enough  said  long  before  Estienne's  death,  e.  g,  in  1596 
Casaubon  thus  writes  to  a  friend:  'That  Rhodoman  h&i  bMn 
wronged  hy  our  good,  old  man,  1  u'as  grieved  to  Lear.  But  so  it 
is  J  if  any  one  ever  was  a  living  illustration  of  the  Greek  proverb, 
Si^  TTolhef;  at  •yepovre^;,  h  is  he,  I  would  rather  say  antl  think 
this  than  anything  more  hntsh.'  Indeed  Tollius  nqE  only  meant 
the  Same  thing  that  Casaubon  means,  but,  it  appears  to  us,  had 
no  other  authority  for  his  statement  th»n  what  he  had  gathered 
from  Casaubon's  letters.  The  same  Tollius,  and  in  the  same 
passage,  is  the  earliest  authority  for  the  death  in  the  hospitaL 
Tollius,  a  Dutch  professor,  writing  nearly  seventy  years  after 
Estienne's  death,  knew  nothing  of  its  circumstances  but  what  he 
hud  read  in  books.  In  what  book  he  had  found  this  circumstance 
of  the  hospital  we  confess  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  out ; 
but  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  notices  of  Estiennc's  death  which 
occur  in  Casaubon's  or  Scaliger's  letters.  Vet  his  death  at  Lyons 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  these  letters,  in  the  monody  written 
by  his  son  Paul^  and  in  De  Thou's  *  History.'  In  none  of  these 
is  a  hint  given  of  the  misery  of  his  death  having  been  aggravated 
by  its  occurring  in  a  public  hospital.  The  only  other  apparently 
independent  authority  which  has  been  produced  is  that  of  Colonia, 
in  his  '  Histoire  Lilteraire  de  Lyon,'  ii.  608.  We  say  appOTtJUly 
independent ;  for  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  that  Father  is  not 
giving  us  Tollius  amplified  with  that  Latitude  of  invention  which 
local  history  at  that  period  allowed  itself.  We  cannot,  anyhow, 
allow  great  authority  to  an  historian  who  sums  up  Esticnne's  life 
in  these  facts  :  that  '  he  was  driven  from  France  for  heresy,  wan- 
dered a  long  time  in  Germany,  was  brought  back  by  love  of  his 
country,  and  settled  at  Lyons,  where  he  became  a  compositor  in 
a  prinling-oflice^  and  cwn  a  printer  himself.'  From  Casaubon's 
silence  merely  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  hospital  is  a  tragic 
fiction ;  fur,  as  M.  Kcnouard  reminds  us,  it  was  nothing  l>ut  the 
usual  practice  of  travellers  at  that  time,  when  they  found  them- 
selves seriously  ill,  to  cause  themselves  to  be  removed  to  the 
public  hospital,  where  they  could  have  nursing  and  attendance^ 
Jt  would  be  no  evidence  of  destitution. 

He  was  interred  in  the  common  cemetery  near  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
A  detachment  of  the  hurgher  guard  was  obliged  to  turn  out  to 
protect  the  interment  from  the  violence  of  the  Catholic  mob  of 
Lyons,  barbarised  by  the  eSbrts  of  the  reUgious  confraternities. 
He  was  pursued  beyond  the  grave  by  the  especial  hatred  of  the 
Catholic  world.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  has  been  per- 
petuated. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  copies  of  the  Thesaurus 
in  our  libraries,  in  which  the  name  *  Henricus.  Stephanus*  has 
■been  cQieftdly  obliterated  from  the  title-page  and  preface.      A 
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copy  of  the  'Pindar*  has  been  found  in  Spain^  m  the  cover  of 
which  are  written  t^ese  words  i  *H,  Stejihanus,  autor  damruktus, 
'Upus  tamen  hoc  permLssum/  And  M.  m^nouard  h:ul  a-  Copy  of 
the  *■  De  Latuutate,  icc.y  in.  which  the  author's  name  was  erased 
wherever  it  occurred.  In  a  copy  of  the  Thesaurus  in  our  posses^ 
sion,  not  onlj  is  the  author's  name  pasted  over,  but  where  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  occurs  in  the  dedication,  it  haft  been 
alt<ered  with  a  pen  into  *Beisabeth.' 

With  all  his  manv  and  yearly  increasing  faults,  Henri  Elstiemie 
was  no  sr>oncr  dead  than  it  appeared  his  friends  Ixith  "vmlued  and 
loved  him.  He  died  in  iKe  end  of  January,  liJUS,  not  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  as  De  Thou,  followed  b^  all  the  biogiaphen, 
says.     The  news  reached  Casaubon  at  MontpclLier  February  2. 

Scalig*r's  few  words  of  regret  deserve  the  more  prominence 
because  HO  ooe  was  so  keenly  alive  as  the  great  critic  to  the  pre- 
sumptuous incapacity  with  which  Estienne  tampered  with,  his 
Greek  texts.     He  writes  thus  in  May  : — 

'  His  death  is  a  ^roat  Ioba  to  Greok  lettera.  You  nay  sav  he  might 
hare  douo  much  more  for  them,  if  he  hod  remalut'd  trae  to  them,  or 
trofi  to  himfleUl  ludt^Bdt  I  could  not  but  i^gtot  liia  conduct  while 
living,  nor  can  I  help'  regrotting  liie  Iobb  nuw  lie  ifi  goue.  1  grieve 
that  he  did  nut  produce  what  he  might  have  produced :  I  grieve  again 
that  I  have  loat  u  frieml.' — Scalitjer  Ut  Caxauhim,  May  IG,  1593. 

The  books  which  Henry  Stephens  has  left  behiml  him  to  per- 
petuate hit  name  may  be  arrang-ed  in  three  classes  ; — 1,  Hie 
editions  of  the  Classics.  2.  His  own  writing?  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  lan|Brua^c».  3.  His  writings  on  the  French  lan|raagc^  A 
detailed  discussion  of  hLi  merits  as  a  philologtan  we  can  hardly 
Undertake  in  these  pagf!s.  \V^  shall  be  conbuit  to  indicate  their 
chamcter  in  a  few  ^-eneral  termsi. 

We  must  observe  that  the  reader  will  in  vain  consolt  the 
bio^Ta.phers  fur  any  such  appreciation  of  Henry  Stephens's  philo- 
logical performances.  The  vague  expressions  of  admiration  of 
his  '  k'artiiag  '  and  his  *  science,'  which  the  literary  handbooks 
annex  to  his  name,  stand  in  unexplained  contiguity  to  Scali^er's 
sentence  of  condemnation,  'H.  S.  omnes  quotquot  editlit  libroa^ 
etiafD  meos,  cnrrupit'  The  iact  is  that  Henry  Stephens  had 
that  intimikte  famijiarity  with  Greek  idiom  which  can  only  be 
got  by  the  incessant  and  exclu:sive  occujiatton  of  tlie  thnughts^ 
early-be^un,  lung-continued,  with  the  forms,  sounds^  and  halata 
of  the  tang^aage.  Greek  was  Ui  him  not  a  foreign  tongue^  he  had 
appropriated  it.  He  thought  in  it  and  could  ep^'ak  it^  he 
said,  and  had  done  so  npun  one  oL-casion  at  Venice,  with 
iVlichel  Sophianos.  This  was  his  one  and  only  ncquircment 
in   philology.      Of  the    philosophy   of  speech,    of   ita  growth 
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and  etymology,  he  was  as  igriorant  as  he  wcis  deatitut^  of 
pnetical  taste,  and  literary  tact.  Yet  so  perfect  is  his  cotnmaad, 
and  £o  sure  his  fpding  for  the  mechanistn  nf  a  Greek  construc- 
tion, that  those  who  use  his  books  ain'ajs  iind  their  admiiulion  of 
this  Tare  gift  ^rowinn;  upun  them,  and  come  at  last  to  understand 
how  scholars  like  Schafer,  Kusfer,  and  Porson,  speak  of  Henry 
Stephens  with  the  deepest  respect  as  '  Vit  sunlinus.'  It  is  only 
in  time,  and  by  the  use  of  his  editions,  that  this  respect  is 
avquired.  When  he  treats  a  question  of  criticism  he  is  another 
man;  garrulous,  irrelevant, anile,  almost  without  exception.  No 
one  can  h<-Ip  wishing  that  he  had  had  the  sense  to  take  Oe 
Thi^u's  advice  *  to  leave  off  writing  and  to  stick  to  his  editing-.' 
Unfortunately  he  ttwk  the  very  opposite  course.  He  almost 
(-eased  to  print  Greek,  and  poured  forth  a  stream  of  diatribes, 
each  more  impfrtent  and  futile  than  that  whieh  had  preceded  it. 

Henry  Stephens  as  a  Greek  scholar  has  hitherto  met  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  countrymen  witli  nothing  but  neglect — a  n^-glect 
which  (he  Academy  Prize  Essay  will  but  perpetuate.  As  a 
French  critic^  however,  he  still  holds  a  place  even  in  popular 
Manuals  of  tbc  history  of  their  Literature.  The  Frenth  have  ever 
felt  a  lively  interest  in  ererything  that  concerns  the  growth  of 
their  own  lang-tiage.  It  is  the  province  of  philology  which  ad- 
ministers most  directly  to  the  national  vanity.  It  is  the  only 
approach  to  what  we  call  *  scholarship,'  which  has  received  assi- 
duous cultivation  in  France.  From  Da  Bellay,  whose  '  illns- 
ttation  de  la  Langue  Franijaise  '  was  published  in  1549,  down- 
wards, their  own  speech  has  been  a  first  object  of  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  those,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  world  of  French  letters.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  a 
foreig-ner  to  interpose  his  own  opinion  in  a  question  of  lang^uage. 
According  to  the  best  French  authorities,  the  cotidiiion  of  the- 
French  ton^e  in  the  reign  of  Henri  lU.  was  something  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Revival,  introducing  itself  into  France  thirty  years  earlier, 
had  excited  the  spontaneous  ortion  of  the  French  mind,  and  pre- 
sented to  it  a  whole  world  of  new  objects  and  new  forms.  Both 
these  presentations  created  on  urgent  necessity  for  expression. 
Latin,  the  language  ti(  the  Chmch,  of  diplomacy,  and  of  the  pro- 
fessions, was  there  ready  to  hand.  Accordingly  it  was  in  Latin 
that  the  new  ideas  and  emotions  first  Strove  to  vent  themselves. 
But  along  with  the  new  thoughts,  the  classical  models  had  also 
inspired  a  new  taste — the  taste  for  beauty  of  form.  Accordingly 
the  Latin  of  the  Church  was  transformed  into  new  shapes,  and 
invested  with  new  colours,  in  order  to  satisfy  this  double  instinct, 
and  the  labour  of  educated  men  was  to  express  modem  thoughts 
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with  Augu&tan  elegance  of  Latinity.  Such  an  attitude  of  miiiU, 
however^  was  too  unnatural  and  strained  to  be  long  niaintaincd, 
VVrltten  literature,  it  wa$  soon  found,  could  not  afiiord  to  be  £e|>a' 
rated  fnim  the  spoken  language  of  business  and  of  gaiety.  1  he 
loasof  pitli  and  vitality  was  i]l-eoncealed  under  the  liolIo\¥  shell  of 
sonorous  elegance.  Cicero niani&m  became  ridiculous  or  childish. 
But  it  was  more  easy  for  the  wit$  to  explode  Latinity,  than  to 
substitute  a  better  vehicle  for  the  new  thoughts  which  crowded  in 
on  society.  Not  that  there  was,  or  could  be,  any  doubt  that  the 
substitute  must  be  round  in  the  vernacidar.  The  problem  was  to 
make  the  vernacular  equal  to  the  task  which  was  devolved  upon 
it.  French  in  the  reign  of  Henri  Hi.  was  Still  an  unfornied 
tongue.  Its  grammatical  forms,  its  accent,  and  its  cou&tniction, 
were  all  undetermined  and  fluctuating.  More  than  this,  it  had 
no  associations  above  the  level  of  oirdina.r)'  life,  and  therefore 
when  applied  to  serious  themes  it  degradetl  whatever  it  t«uche<l. 
All  who  bad  wanted  to  use  it  for  such  themes  felt  the  necessity 
of  raising  tbe  power  and  compass  of  tbe  instrument.  It  was  that 
moment  when  thought  had  got  ahead  of  language.  The  sudden 
introduction  of  a  complete  system  of  general  truths,  and  of  the 
ripe  moral  wisdom  of  the  ancient  world  through  the  classical 
revival,  had  filled  the  French  mind  to  overflowings  T^e  lan- 
guage as  it  stoocl  Was  incapable  of  furnishing  a  proper  vent  for 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  with  which  it  had  become  sud- 
denly charged.  How  was  speech  to  enlarge  its  boundaries  so  as 
to  be  made  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  apprehended 
truths?  Two  different  attempts  for  the  purpose,  originating  in 
two  very  different  quarters,  were  made  at  the  same  time. 

1.  The  courtiers,  deriving  their  inspiralion  from  Italvi  ^nd 
especially  from  Florence,  sought  to  Italianisr:*  French.  They 
were  guided  not  by  theory^  but  by  fa*ihion.  Uut  it  was  fashion 
prompted  by  v^n  instinct — an  instinct  of  good  society,  turning 
spontaneously  to  a  more  polished  instrument  of  intercourse. 
France  was  at  this  moment  receptive  of  polish,  and  Italy  was  at 
hand  to  give  it.  The  wave  of  Italian  imitation  even  Teacb>ed 
English  $hore$,  as  the  poetry  of  Wyatt,  Lord  Surrey,  and  others 
shows.  But  it  was  feeble  com|mred  wiEh  the  flood-tide  which 
swept  over  France  in  the  reigns  of  Henri  II.  and  Henri  Ml.  Of 
the  invasion  of  the  French  language  by  the  Italian  stranger,  the 
most  remarkable  munucient  remaining  is  Henri  Estieime's  *  Dia- 
logues du  Nouvcau  Frantjois  Italianise,  1578.'  The  extent  to 
which  haliaiiisation  had  proceeded  at  Court  is  vouched  by  all  the 
Memoirs  of  the  time.  We  should  in<leed  be  wrong  if  we  were  to 
take  quite  literally  all  the  ejcamples  which  Estienne's  siitirc  pre- 
tends to  give.     We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Court  of  Henri  III. 
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talked,  like  the  ''Philauaonc '  in  the  *  Dialogues^'  onj  more  than 
we  suppose  the  Court  of  EUzahcth  talked  like  *Holofernes*  in 
'  Love  s  Labtmr'a  Lost.'  Ei:travfl.g'ance£  like  '  stradc '  for  '  street ;' 
'  pa^t,'  for  *  dinner ;'  *  space ger,*  for  *■  to  walk  ;*  *  garbe,'  for  '  genteel 
appca.ra-ncc  ;'  '  gaffe  '  for  '  awkward  ;'  may  have  been  a  passing 
fashiiin,  or  a  jest,  but  cannot  give  the  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  Italian  words  had  actually  taken  root  in  the  Court  jarg-on. 
Still  Icsa  can  we  agree  with  M+  Feug-ijre  that  it  was  otving  to 
Estienne's  satire  that  such  an  invasion  of  JtaUnn  words  was  re- 
pelled. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Dialogues  were  widely 
read.  The  biM>k  never  came  to  a  second  edition.  The  reasoning 
does  not  appear  to  us,  at  this  day,  very  effective.  Tlie  satire 
Temains  to  us  as  a  curiosity;  a.  landmark  of  an  important  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  French  language,  and  t\i\  evidence  of 
Kitienne's  clear-sightedness  in  the  analogies  of  language.  Yet 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  pushed  by  his  theme  into  an  exaggerated 
purism.  He  pronounced  sentt-'nce  of  exclusion  against  a  number 
(jf  words  which  usage  has  retainetl,  '  Secretaire  d'etat,"  *  nego* 
ciateur,'  'nonce,*  ^salve'  (of  artillery),  'fantassin,'  'escadroa,' 
*  drapeau,"  *  creature '  (of  a  great  man),  are  among  the  Italian 
importations  of  this  jwriod  which  the  current  of  the  language  has 
brought  down  with  It  from  the  sixteenth  century ;  individual 
adventurers  who  have  made  good  their  footing  on  the  territory, 
while  the  mala  body  of  the  Invading  array  was  successfully 
rcpulsetl. 

2.  That  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  language  which 
polite  conversation  sought  by  an  infusion  from  a  livings  was 
attempted  by  the  learned  to  be  obtained^  from  a  dead,  tongue. 
The  p&ssjonate  fervour  widi  which  the  French  mind  embraced 
the  classical  writers  when  their  treasures  were  first  opened  to  it 
very  soon  create*!  the  desire  to  imitate  them.  French  was  not 
only  to  be  modelled  upon  Greek,  but  to  be  largely  enriched  by 
direct  grafting  of  Greek  words.  The  school  of  Bujisard  and  the 
Pleiad,  the  learned  poets  in  the  reign  of  Henri  III.,  gave  & 
transient  popularity  to  this  forced  system.  They  were  the  last 
who  had  the  entlmslasm  of  the  Renaissance.  No  school  of 
French  writers  since  then  has  been  in  iHis^ession  of  the  great 
tradition  of  classical  antiquity.  The  exaggerated  Grecism  of 
the  Pleiad,  perhaps,  inspired  French  literature  with  that  aversion 
for  Greek  which  has  ever  since  marked  it ;  that  disgust  at 
'pedantry,'  which  prevents  French  writing  from  ever  rising 
alxjve  the  level  of  good  drawjng-room  conversation.  The 
'French  muse  of  Ronsard,'  says  Boilcau,  *  sjmke  Greek  and 
Latin.^  Vet  Ronsard  thought  himself  too  scrupulous,  and  regrets 
that  he  did  not  borrow  in  a  more  wholesale  manner : — 
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*  Ah  !  qtiejc  Bxiis  mnrn  qae  1p  inxiHe  fifinfftise 
Ke  pcut  dire  ces  mots  commo  Mt  la  gregoiee  1 
Ocymare,  djspotmc,  oligochronieii ; 
Certes  I  je  lea  diroie  du  Bang  TalC-rien  t ' 

Henri  Estlenne  denounced  in  craphatic  terms  tKe  mistake  of 
the  Italianisers,  and  sided,  though  witJi  great  moderation,  with 
the  learned  party.  Of  hia  trilogy  of  treatises  on  this  subject  the 
'Confurmite  du  Lang-ag^e  Frainfais  avec  le  Grec,'  1565,  is  an 
attempt  Ut  show  that  French  idiom  bears  n.  closer  parallel  to 
Greek  than  to  Latin.  From  this  the  tonclusion  is  drawn  that 
as  Greek  is  the  most  perfect  of  known  tongues,  French,  which 
has  so  great  affinity  with  tt^  must  take  nink  above  all  other 
lano'ua^B,  The  *l>ialopueSj*  1578,  of  which  we  have  olreadv 
sjxiken,  are  directed  against  the  Italian  innovators.  Lastly*  the 
*  Prdcelicncc  du  Langage  Franijais,*  1579,  is  intended  to  show  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  French.  French  is  quite  equal,  from  its  dwn 
resources  scilely,  to  holding-  the  highest  place  amcmg  tbe  modem 
dialects  of  Europe.  The  form  o{  the  tract  is  a  comparison  of 
French  and  Italian.  He  will  confine  himself  to  refuting'  the 
clnim  of  Italian  to  be  the  first  of  languages.  For  if  be  gucceedi 
in  showinp  that  French  is  more  excellent  than  Italian,  a  fortiori 
it  is  so  than  Spanish.  'Si  vinto  vincentem  te,  multo  raagis 
vincam  te.'  He  apolog-ises,  as  usual^  for  the  brevity  and  imper- 
fection of  his  pleading  on  the  ground  of  haste.  He  andertook  at 
tile  Kind's  request  to  write  it  in  fifteen  days,  and  without  his 
notes,  which  he  had  not  brought  with  him.  Consequently  he 
has  only  been  able  to  protluce  a  'coup  d'essai,'  a  pi-elude  to  o 
Work,  not  a  work.  His  title-page  bears  '  Projet  du  LiiTe  in- 
titule,' &c.  There  are  men  in  France  who  might  plead  the 
same  cause  better  than  himself.  But  he  does  not  consider  him- 
self the  most  incompetent.  The  courtiers  affected^  indeed,  to  say 
that  Greek  was  his  province,  not  French.  Well,  he  could  talk 
Greek,  and  bad  done  it  before  now.  But  for  all  tlaat  he  could 
talk  French  \oo.  They  said  he  travelled  so  much  abroad  that 
the  purity  of  his  French  was  corrupted.  Had  not  the  same  re- 
proach  been  cast  npon  Xenopbon,  the  purest  of  Attic  writers? 
These  journeys  were  never  for  any  long  period-  They  even 
help  him.  As  Platarch  says  that  parnten  jodge  their  own 
works  ijctter  if  they  put  them  aside  for  a  time,  so  by  his  occ»- 
sional  absences  be  has  become  aware  of  many  an  intruding 
neologism  which  escajies  the  notice  of  those  who  live  always 
at  home.  The  comparison  of  Italian  with  French  is  con- 
ducted upon  three  points:  1,  Or<tvitf\  by  which  he  tneana 
d^nity,  or  weight,  g.  Grace.  3.  Copiousness.  The  last  bettd 
occupies  the  larger,   and  to  us  more  interesting  portion  of  th» 
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volame.  It  was  tLe  pouit  on  which  the  ctassicallj-educated 
FrenckiDEui  of  that  time  felt  more  solicitude  than  on  any  otlier. 
The  attempts  to  translate — and  translation  was  one  of  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  educated — the  jdxtapositiim  of  French  and 
Greek,  «eems  to  have  forced  upon  them  the  sense  of  the  com- 
parative poverty  ul'  the  modem  idium  more  keenly  than  any  other 
of  its  deficiencies.  The  progress  of  the  language  was  the  am- 
bition of  every  writer  ;  and  pi'ogress  was  identified  with  a  ma- 
terial increase  of  the  vocabulary.  Henri  Bstierme  echoes  botli 
these  sentiments.  But  he  m  IJl  not  admit  that  poverty  is  inherent 
in  the  lajig'uag'e.  French  is  rich  enough,  if  we  know  how  to 
use  its  resources.  He  does  not  encourage  the  project  of  a 
Greek  loan.  He  directs  us  rather  to  the  wealth  of  wordit 
whieh  lurk  in  the  technical  vocabulary  of  the  arts,  the  terms  of 
chase  ^and  falconry ;  in  ^ames,  such  as  mall,  more  played 
in  France  than  elsewhere.  Old  saws  and  proverhs  embalm  many 
valuable  words  which  might  be  revived.  The  old  romances,  of 
which  Henri  was  a  diligent  reader,  are  a  real  mine  of  old  lan- 
guage. And,  laiitiv,  tliere  are  the  provincial  dialects,  which 
must  never  be  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  French,  but 
from  which  it  may  borrow  much  with  advantage.  The  true 
French  tst  the  speech  of  that  district  which  la  still  called  by  the 
country-people  '  la  France  •/  the  district  between  St.  Denis  and 
Argeiiteuilt  in  xvhjcb  Paris  is  situated.  Readers  of  Montai^e 
will  recojrnise  the  very  suggestions  mode  a  few  years  afterwards 
in  the  *  E&sais  *  (iii.  5)  :  *  £t  que  le  Gascon  y  arrive,  si  le  Fran- 
cois n'y  peut  aller.' 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  tract  of  Henri  Estiezme 
because  this  ambition  to  ertri'tfi  the  French  language  Is  the  great 
characteristic  of  this  period  of  French  literature.  It  is  a  chaiac- 
teristic  which  it  owes  to  the  first  contact  of  the  French  ^nlus 
with  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  the  first  intoxication  uf  the  Re- 
rival,  when  the  matured  thoughts  of  Greek  and  Roman  sages 
were  wrested  from  the  doctors  and  the  scholars,  and  ^ivea  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  world.  This  was  the  element  which  the 
French  understanding;  with  its  practical  spirit  and  its  clear  good 
sense  absorbed  from  the  i:]as$ics.  No  country  has  done  less  for 
the  mere  cultivation  of  Greek  philology.  jVo  nation  appropriated 
with  more  avidity  all  that  part  of  ancient  experience  which  was 
applicable  to  the  Immediate  purposes  of  life.  The  Plutarch  of 
Amyot  was  the  eompaoion  of  Henri  IV,  Oar  readers  will  recal 
the  iiot£,  fresh  as  a  Channel  breeze,  addressed  by  Henri  to  the 
Queen  from  ship-board  olF  Calais  : — 

'  Vi*e  Dicu  !  VOU8  lie  matiricT:  seen  rien  mandcr  qui  me  fust  plus 
■grc^Uia  que  la  nouvelle  du  plaieir  de  leeturo  qui  toub  a  prinfi;  Pli^ 
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tarquo  mo  Boubscrit  tonjonrs  d'uno  fresche  nouveant^ :  raymer  c'eet 
m'ajinctr,  cor  il  a  esie  lou^emps  I'iiistitutour  de  mon  Imis  oagc;  um 
bnnno  mere,  h  Iskquelle  je  doibs  tout,  tno  mit  ce  livre  entre  les  tpains, 
encore  qn&  je  ne  fu&se  a  pfilne  plu^  im  enfant  de  mameUe.' 

After  appropriation  came  the  necessity  of  expressing;  these 
ideas  in  their  own  language.  Hence  the  impatience  under  its 
contracted  limits^  and  the  desire  to  expand  these  limits  by  a 
matcrip:]  addition  to  the  stock  of  usable  Words,  This  phase  of 
efTort  in  French  literature  was  a  transient  one.  It  did  not  outlast 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  passed  away  with  the  assimilating 
effort,  with  the  occupation  of  translation.  When  French  ceased 
to  be  continually  paralleled  with  Greek  its  barrenness  ccftsed  to 
be  painfully  felt  The  occupation  of  enriching  the  language  with 
new  terms  gave  way  in  the  next  century  to  the  opposite  one  of 
selecting  and  rejecting.  This  has  remained  ever  since  the 
governing  aim  of  FrenL'h  Htei'ary  skill.  To  repel  foreign  ele- 
ments, to  weed,  to  exclude,  to  eliminate,  such  is  the  constant 
tendency  of  their  taste  in  language.  In  this  way  it  Is,  by  revers- 
ing the  procedure  of  the  great  writers  of  the  sixteenth  centurv, 
that  French  hits  been  modelled  and  chiselled  to  that  academical 
finish  which  is  the  pride  of  her  approved  writers.  It  has  gained 
neatness,  point,  and  precision  at  the  expense  of  compass^  sweeps 
and  breadth  of  genius.  Notwithstanding  the  different  principles 
from  which  they  proceed^  from  that  of  universal  comprehension 
and  that  of  fastidious  exclusiveness^  Henri  Estienne  in  the  six- 
teenth, and  the  academicians  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  agreed 
on  one  pointy  vh.,  the  pre-eminence  of  French  over  every  other 
modern  idjom.  Estiennc,  in  1579,  predicts  that  the  speecli  of 
his  country  will  be  the  organ  of  European  civilisation  with  the 
same  assurance  with  which  'SL  Nisard  announces  it  to  us  as  an 
accomplished  fact,  that  French  is  *  la  langue  dc  I'esprit  modeme ; 
langue  materiielle  pour  nous  ;  langue  adoptive  pour  quiconque 
dans  les  lettrcs,  Ics  sciences,  I'art  du  gouvemement,  dont  Ics 
travaux  de  I'esprit  ou  dc  la  politique  a  laissS  ou  laissera  vn  nom 
durable^ — Lit.  Fraii^.  i.  458. 

We  should  hove  to  rank  Henri  Estienne  among  political 
writers,  and  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  Stich  writers,  could  we 
attribute  to  him  tlie  anonymous  '  Discours  merveillcux  dc  la  Vie 
de  Catherine  de  Medicis.'  That  all  tlic  biographers  should  fol- 
low each  other  in  doing  so  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  observed 
how  in  literary  history  a  conjecture  passes  into  a  certainty  by 
repetition.  We  might,  however,  justly  have  expected  that  & 
monograph  couTonn^hy  the  Academy  would  have  devoted  special 
attention  to  this  }>uint ;  fi>r  doubts  had  been  thrown  out  in  one 
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or  two  quarters  as  to  tlic  Stepbanian  authorship  of  tlii«  rem&rk- 
aHc  pamphlet  M,  Feugcre  alluilcs  to  the  suspicionti:  that  had 
been  expreswti,  but  only  alludes  to  them.  He  isimply  sets  them 
aside,  and  ^;ocs  on  to  give  an  outline  of  the  *  Disnmrs/  with 
remarks,  and  even  a  quotation^  the  whole  filing  together  more 
than  aix  octavo  pages^  assuming  it  as  the  production  of  Henri 
£stietine^  It  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  that  M,  Feugerc 
can  have  g'iven  even  a  single  |H:ruEial  to  the  volume  of  which  he 
speaks  so  glibly,  and  so  prcttilv.  Vet  it  consists  in  the  edition 
now  before  us  (s.  L  1575)  of  only  95  pages  in  12mo,  It  is,  be-' 
&ide«t  by  no  m^ons  an  uncommon  book,  having  beeo,  as  it  well 
deserved  to  be,  repeatedly  reprinted  in  France,  and  translated 
into  the  language  of  every  country.  To  any  one  possessing  even 
that  modicum  of  acquaintance  with  H.  Estienne's  books  and 
personal  history  which  our  prize  essayist  doos  po^se^s^  a  stDgJe 
pprusal  is  sufficient.  The  case  is  not  even  one  of  doubt.  Henri 
Bstieane  neither  did  write  nor  could  hare  written  the  '  Discours 
MerveiltcLix.'  The  pamphlet  is  not,  as  M.  Feugi^re  thinks,  a 
general  philippic  against  the  QupL'n  Mother^  It  is  a  very  special 
pleading,  emerging  at  a  particular  moment,  and  directed  to  a 
particular  object.  It  Is  directed  against  the  unauthorised  assump- 
tion of  the  Regency  by  Catherine  during  tlie  interim  between  the 
death  of  Charles  IX.  and  the  return  of  his  brother  and  successor, 
Henri  111.,  from  Poland.  We  are  able,  from  internal  evidence, 
to  assign  certainly,  not  only  the  year  but  the  month  of  its 
composition.  It  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1574,  It 
is  addressed  to  the  burghers  of  Paris  by  a  person  on  the  spot,  who 
possessed  a  minute  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  situa- 
tion of  parties  at  the  moment,  not  to  sny  with  every  intrigue  and 
turn  of  afTairs  since  the  accession  of  Cliarles  IX.  Now,  in  1574, 
Henti  Estienne  had  been  absent  not  only  from  Paris  but  from 
France  for  many  years.  On  the  I6th  May  in  that  year  he  Was 
still  at  Geneva.  Later  in  the  summer  he  setoff  on  his  first  journey 
to  Vienna,  intent  on  quite  other  business  than  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Duke  of  Alen<^on  and  the  conspiracy  {&o  called)  of  Lamole 
and  Coconns.  Henri  Estienne  did  not  visit  Paris  till  November^ 
1578,  or  become  intimate  at  Court  till  the  spring  of  1579.  He 
never  at  any  time  had  the  minute  knowledge  of  contemporary 
persons  and  politics  which  is  possessed  by  the  author  of  the 
'Discottr*  Merveilleui.*  The  *  Discours*  ha*  not  the  low  ver- 
(fcur  of  style  of  the  '  Apologie  pour  Herodote,*  with  which  M. 
Feugere  absurdly  compares  it.  It  is,  notwithstanding  its  invective, 
a  state  paper,  lofty  in  tone,  masterly  in  manner.  It  is  written 
from   a  constitutional  point  of  view,  and  by  one  well  read  in 
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the  constitutional  liistory  of  his  own  cx>untrj''.  In  short,  it  is 
written  in  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Alent^on,  and  of  that  part 
of  the  noblesse  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  party  of  the 
PoHtiqu€M.  Again,  sa  far  from  displaying  the  passion  of  a 
Cklviuist  sectary,  which  M.  Feugcre  attributes  to  it,  it  is  diflficalt 
to  make  cut  to  which  religion  the  writer  belong;s,  so  careful  is 
he  U>  avoid  every  allusion  to  the  subject.  It  is^  ia  short,  more 
pfcpostpTOUs  to  attribute  the  *Di&cours  Merveilleur'  to  Henri 
Kstienne  than  to  ascribe  to  him  the  '  Moyen  dc  Parvenir/  as  it 
Is  said  that  Charles  Nodier  did. 

Finally,  there  is,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  Henri'a 
hiographcrs,  a,n  esplioit  disclaimor  of  the  authorship  by  himselC 
That  it  should  have  escaped  notice  is  surprising,  as  it  occura  in 
the  very  one  of  Henri's  books  which  is  most  resul  by  the  French 
— a  book  which  is  ^rritten  not  in  Latin  but  in  French ;  and  the 
passage  in  question  occurs  within  the  Hr&t  few  pages  of  the 
Preface.  Henii  is  giving  the  reasons  why  he  declines  to  follow 
out  the  comparison  instituted  in  his  tract  between  the  It^aliani 
and  French  into  other  points  than  that  oi  lan^age.  One  reunn 
is  that  it  would  be  scurrilous  to  do  so  :  — 

'Ma  pldiUD  n'a  point  occoustume  de  se  tuettro  it  telles  matiSrefl  qui 
font  tnmlier  en  dcs  InTectivos  (encore  qu'ancuns  m'&yent  presto  oetto 
chttrite  de  me  wnloir  /airs  auleuT  d'tine  fha  dang^euae,  moy  poovant 
pre)iiv£!f  tor.m  alibi  de  ceiit  li^ues  long).'— PrAwCeTicc  A*  Xan^w^e  PVm- 
t-OM.     Prof, 

M.  Feugbre  has  actually  edited  a  reprint  of  this  tract,  »nd  yet 
in  his  Life  of  Henri  Estienne  has  made  no  use  of  this  carious 
personal  allusion.  The  allusion  to  the  'Discours  Merveilleux' 
is  unmistakable,  and  it  proves  two  tilings.  First,  that  tho  false 
ascription  of  the  '  Di^cours '  to  Estienne  was  made  at  the  time, 
and  w&s  not  on  after  invention  of  bibiiographcrs.  Secoudlj*,  that 
already  in  1579  the  authorship  had  been  not  only  denied,  bat 
disproved  by  Henri.  He  had  evidently  succeeded  in  removing 
all  suspicions  from  himself;  otherwise  he  could  not  have  been 
received  at  Court  with  so  much  favour  as  the  suspected  author 
of  so  telling  an  attack  upon  the  policy  of  the  Queen  Mother. 
Who  then  was  the  author  of  the  *  Discours  Mervcilleui'  is  a 
problem  which  we  must  leave  to  native  critic^  and  to  the  next 
French  biographer  of  the  Estienpe, 
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AnT.  HL— 1.  T'w  Caxtons:  a  Ftxmihj  Picture.     1855. 

2.  My  Nt/vei ;  or^   Varieties  in  ETitflish  Life.     1S62. 

3.  '  Hltai  will  he  do  with  it  ? '     1864. 

4.  Poem^     By  the  Right   Hon.    Sir   Edward    Bulwer  Lytton, 
Bart,  M.P.     A  new  editionj  revised.     London,  1&(J5, 

THERE  must  be  some  deep  and  solid  root  to  the  persistent 
faitL,  Witt  wliich  in  his  recent  volutne  of  collected  poems 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  cleaves  to  tiie  conviction  that  an  after-ag^e 
■will  appreciate  his  genius  better  than  the  present,  and  sings  bj* 
•floo  omnia  moriar'  with  such  manful  tenacity,  Self-Teliance,  acv 
compamed  by  learning-,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  singukr  in- 
dustry, is  not  likely  to  be  other  than  well-grounded  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  firmness  of  the  roots  has  been  tested  by  cfForts,  neither 
f<?n'  nor  feeble,  to  sbakc  them. 

Certainly  few  men   of  equal  mark  tave,  in  achieving  a  high 
position  in   literature,    encountered   a  larg-er  amount  of  adreree 
^         criticism,  or  had  less  reason  to  thank  the  literary  censorship  for 
B        an  unqualified  passport  to  public  favour  than  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton. 

V  Not,  indeed,  that  tbis  has  hurt  him  much;  for,  of  a  truth,  the 
I  public  has  been  the  very  reverse  of  exacting,  antl  has  shown  an 
H  unwonted  constancy  to  a  favourite  of  very  considerable  standing 
H  in  her  good  graces.  Yet,  whether  we  regard  the  reception  of  his 
H       nnvels,  or  of  his  poetical  works,  it  must  be  admitted   that  it  is 

V  only  from  the  uncritical  majority  of  his  countrymen  that  he  has 
I        rect^ived  anything*  approaching  to  unanimous  applause.     But 

H  *  The  Achffi&ns  got  to  Troy,  there's  no  denying; 

^^^^  All  things  aro  done,  as  they  did  that, — by  trying.* 

^^B  Cka^amatCt  *■  Th^ocritn*,'  Idyll  vii, 

and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has  striven  for  literary  eminpnce 
with  such  unabiited  endeavour,  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  he  should  greatly  fail  of  his  object.  A  generation 
has  passed  away  since  he  first  entered  the  arena  of  literature. 
The  tides  of  his  earliest  novels,  '  Pelham,'  'Paul  Cliiford/ 
'  Eugene  Aram,'  start  up  as  dreams  of  a  remote  past,  so  much 
has  ibe  century  moved  on,  so  busy  and  real  does  life  seem  on 
this  side  of  the  bridge  which  connects  our  own  day  with  the 
already  shadowy  period  of  tbirty  years  ago.  If  anv  one,  how- 
ever, will  glance  over  the  lists  of  publications  in  the  interval,  he 
will  find  scarce  one  year  unmarked  by  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 
suffrages  of  his  book-reading  countrynien  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Edwa.rd  Bulwer  Lytton.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  Cambridge 
Until  now  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  been  filling  and  emptying, 
and  again  refklling  with  various  knowledge  the  peculiarly  receptive 
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storehouses  of  h\s  mcmnry,  and  continually  putting  some  fresh  sur- 
prise upon  the  rending;  public  by  the  wonderful  fertility  and 
versatility  of  his  g-enius.  Add  to  this  that  tlie  Novelist,  Poet, 
Dramatist,  Essay-writer  'whom  we  are  contemplating  is  not  a 
mere  man  of  letters,  incapable  of  playing  any  part  upon  a  larger 
stage,  but  on  the  contrary  one  who  has  earned  a  ]>lace  among  the 
forennost  of  the  literary  statesmen,  of  whom  this  age  has  been 
prolific ;,  GO  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  subject  of 
OUT  present  remarlis,  when  regarded  with  caiidour  and  without 
prejudice,  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  among  the  greater  and 
finer  intellects  of  his  day,  and  may  reasonably  urge  prcten- 
Eions  to  a  prominent  niche  in  the  temple  of  literary  fame,  pre- 
tensions, as  it  secmS'  to  us,  which  it  is  easier  to  sneer  down  than 
to  invalidate. 

Not,  indeed,  that  we  arc  prepared  to  do  battle  for  the  entire 
and  voluminous  total  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  literary  progeny  from 
1828  until  now.  That  the  whole  family  bears  tokens  of  its 
common  parentage  in  talent  vanously  developed,  and  marked  an 
many  instances  by  the  eccentricity  of  genius,  it  needs  but  a  re- 
miniscence of  '  Ernest  Maltraveri,'  'Zanoni,'  *  Night  and  Morn- 
ing,' and  *  Lucretia,*  to  convince  us.  That,  in  his  young  blood, 
the  author  of  '  Pclham*  was  little  disposed  to  be  ti^mmellcd  bv 
any  stereotyped  rules  of  his  art  is  easy  to  bo  conceived  ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  the  whole  army  of  Criticism  was  only  too  ready 
to  set  the  battle  in  array  against  so  daring  and  ambitious  an 
invader.  In  the  pages  of  the  'Quarterly  Review'*  we  trace  the 
dissent  of  a  master-mind  from  certain  innovations  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bulwer,  whk-h,  to  be  syre,  have  been  since  so  often  repeated 
by  other  writers,  that  they  may  now  claim  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
right,  and  even  antiquity  of  precedent  But  the  point  at  issue 
(the  admissibility  or  inadmissibility  into  a  novel  of  persons  or 
incidents  nowise  bearing  on  the  development  of  tlie  fable)  was, 
if  We  are  not  mistaken,  at  a  later  period  pleasantly  settled  be- 
tween the  author  and  the  reviewer ;  nor  is  there  anv  reason  to 
suppose  tliat  the  '  illu&tris  anima'  of  a  giant  among  critics  would 
shrink  from  the  approach  of  a  great  kindred  spirit,  if  at  some, 
we  trust,  far  distant  date  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Lockhart  and 
Sir  Edward  Bulwcr  LytCon  should  chance  upon  the  Elysian  shore. 
Originality  usually  disdains  a  trmlden  path;  and  the  genius  of 
the  author  of  *  Pelliam '  uould  seem  to  have  been  at  pains  to  find 
an  entirely  fresh  tratk  for  every  oae  of  bisi  earlier  novels.  No 
wonder,  then,  if  there  rose  up  at  all  points  critics  to  discuss  the 
wisdom  or  judgment  uf  each  novel    excursion.     But  with  the 
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earlier  TV'orks  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  it  is  not  our  purpose 
tu  (leal  in  these  pages.  Such  as  they  have  seemed  tu  the  critical 
antl  the  uncritical,  such  we  are  content  that  they  should  continue 
to  seem:  works  confessedly  teeming  with  beauties  of  style,  fancy, 
and  conception,  yet  works  not  proof  ag-ainst  exception,  nor 
nnproTocative  of  that  hostility  which  is  sure  to  rise  in  conflict 
against  the  free  lance  of  brilliant  but  immature  genius^  Our 
present  task  Is  the  just  estimation  of  the  Bulwcr  Lytton  of  later 
years  ;  the  ripe  and  good  scholar,  who,  in  *  The  Caxtons,'  has 
Tpproduceti  o!d  humour  without  its  grossness  ;  who  has  preached 
in  'My  Novel'  a  more  practical  sermon  than  half  the  divines 
that  in  our  day  faU  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  the  deep  leam- 
ing  of  Taylor,  Bcveridge,  and  Barrow,  by  any  compensatin|r 
knowledge  of  mankind  ;  and  who  in  *  What  will  ho  do  with  it?  ' 
has  evinced  a  genuine  and  unfeigned  interest  in  young  ambitions 
and  aspirations,  meet  for  oiie^  who>  taking  rank  among  elders, 
feels  the  sympathy  of  every  great  mind  for  the  young,  and  ardent, 
and  enthusiastic. 

In  the  Castoninn  series  of  navels,  and  those  other  emanations 
of  this  author's  prolific  bruin,  which  we  take  to  be  akin  to  them^ 
his  poem  of  '  St.  Stephen' s,'^  his  *  Caxtoniana,'  and  the  collection 
of  poems  which  he  has  gathered  up  and  retouched^  that  they 
may  represent  him,  as  he  would  wish,  to  posterity,  there  is 
n  predomination:'  character  of  genial,  mellow  wisdom,  and,  better 
still,  a  pervading  spirit  of  kindliness  and  gentle  judgment.  In- 
deed, in  the  *  Collected  Poems' we  seem  to  learn  as  much  of 
the  veteran  author^s  mature  standard  from  his  omissions,  as  from 
what  appeara  in  the  volume.  The  unnoticed  absence  of  the  *  New 
Timon'  is  as  symptomatic  of  his  Intelligent  grasp  of  the  true  key 
to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  his  open  repudiation  of  his 
imfortunate  *  Siamese  Twins;  '  And  though  we  share  with  Sir 
Edward  a  strong  faith  in  the  claims  of  his  '  King  Arthur'  to  that 
wider  and  deeper  appreciation  to  which  its  remarkable  beauties, 
its  scattered  pearls  of  poesy,  its  graceful  episodes,  and  abundant 
IcarTjing  undoubtediv  entitle  it,  yet  it  were  idle  to  feign  blindness 
to  the  fact  that  what  most  damages  its  pretensions  to  the  dig-' 
nltrof  an  epic,  and  remits  it  to  the  category  of  the  *  New  Timon' 
and  '  Siamese  Twins,'  is  its  covert  hits  at  contemporary  or  recent 
statesmen  and  public  characters,  its  satiric  portraits  telling  their 
own  tale  with  bitter  precision,  and  its  importation  of  ephemeral 
matters  of  modem  diph^macy  and  iini'sse  into  the  screner  regions 
of  ancient  and  classical  romance.  This  it  is  that  deprives  '  King 
Arthur' of  undivided  favour,  whilst  it  is  the  exercise  of  sym- 


"  See  'Collected  Poenrt,'  p.  l"2,  Dole. 
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pnthies  more  entirely  kind,  the  embodiment  of  Uie  Roman  Dnt* 
jUiitlst's  aentiment, — ■ 

'  Homo  sum ;  hunuini  niliil  a  mo  nlionum  puto,' 

Stamped  upon  all  tlie  latest  works  of  Sir  Edivard  Bulwcr  Lytton, 
wbetbrr  in  prose  or  poetry,  tliat  constitutes  bis  iKst  claim  to  last- 
ing remembrance,  and  to  a  fame  superior  to  change  orlluctuation. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  pHafe  to  run  uxcv  the  chief  features  of  those 
charmlnjE;  novels,  which  begin  with  *  Pisistratus  Caxton'  and  end 
with  *  What  will  he  do  with  it?'  in  onler  to  ascertain,  as  we  con- 
ceive it  possible  to  do,  the  claima  of  each  to  the  same  favourable 
regard  which  is  due  to  the  main  object  of  out  present  criticisin:. 
Sir  Edward  Lytton's  *  Collected  Poems.'  In  each  and  all  may  be 
discerned  the  same  '  fruits  of  golden  contemplation,  the  harvest- 
flower  of  life,'  of  which  the  author  calls  soujf  'the  twin,'  the 
same  well-husbanded  wisdom  of  books,  liberally  yet  withal  di$. 
creetly  sown.  In  each  and  all  one  notes  an  unlbrced  tendemcsSf 
and  a  ripe  charity,  sitting-  gracefully  upon  a  writer  whom  the 
world  recollects  erewhile  as  not  unskilled  in  pointing'  the  shaft 
of  satire.  Rich  store  of  various  learning,  and  a  deep  sym* 
pathy  with  our  common  humanity^  are  a  very  serviceable  '  viati- 
cum* for  him  who  would  essay  tho  path  to  literary  fame;  but 
it  is  far  commoner  to  find  these  DutHts  apart  than  together.  TTieir 
Tate  combinatiuD  should  be  a  sure  earnest  of  success,  and  as  such 
wc  are  disposed  to  hail  it  in  the  case  of  Sir  Bulwcr  Lvtton,  who 
seems  to  us  tt>  have  found  his  account  in  the  aftemonn  of  life  in 
cherishincr  and  giving  scope  to  those  very  fec;liiifis  and  promptings, 
of  which  his  earlier  manhood  thoug^ht  scornfully  or  slightingly. 

Let  us  glaiice,  then  (it  were  a  bad  compliment  to  author  and 
reader  alike  if  we  were  to  admit  the  need  of  more  than  a  glance), 
at  that  delightful  family-picture  *  The  Castons,"  Was  there  ever 
a  reader  that  did  not  warm  towards  that  often  misjudged  species, 
the  acbolar  and  Injokwonn,  after  making  the  acquaintance  oi" 
dear,  sim|)le,  unworldly,  and  yet  truly  wise,  Austin  Caxtan? 
Who  would  not  have  deemed  it  a  privilege  to  snbscribe  for  a 
copy  of  his  *■  Opus  Magnum,'  '  the  history  of  human  error,*  and 
yet  who  ever  doubts  that  he  will  make  a  grand  mistake,  and, 
guileless  innocent  that  he  is,  hum  his  iingera  grievously  in  his 
negotiations  for  printing  and  publishing  it?  The  'mitis  sapi- 
entia,'  which  suggests  as  a  consolation  for  the  interruption  of  his 
studies  caused  by  the  birth  of  bis  ■■  Xeogilos,' '  It  might  liave 
Iteen  worse ;  l^a  had  twins,'  grows  upon  our  respect  and  admi- 
ration as  we  proceed  further  in  this  *  vraisemblable '  hiatory. 
VVb.1t  healing  virtues  l.iyin  that  'saffron-bag,* as  all,  for  whom  he 
jitestribed  it,  came,  in  their  turn,  to  know  I    What  wisdom  in  bts 
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likening    of  *  parties    to    buttor-pnts !  '     W^at    resources   in   the 
head  and  heart  thfit  could  always  minister  the  soundest  counsel 
to  others,  nor  ever  failed  ttieir  owner,  save  when  self-interest  wns 
concerned!      It  is  conceivable,  indeed,   that  objectors  may  be 
found  to  the  multifarious  learnings  displayml   in  Austin  Caiton. 
Whvj  it  may  be  urged,  is  a  syllabus  of  his  life-work  thrust  upon 
tile  indifletent  reader,  unless  to  show  the  learning  of  the  artist, 
who  must  know  tbat  lie  is  painting  n  character  utterly  beyond 
the  ^rasp  of  the  unlearned  ?     To  what  other  end  are  the  quota- 
tions put  in  his  mouth  from  'a  whole  pack  of  sages,  from  Plato 
and  Zeno,   to  Kcid  and  Abraham  Tucker?*     We  reply,  that 
while  they  illustrate  the  character  of  a  verilablc  *  helluo  librorum,' 
and  set  him  lifelike  before  us,  they  subaen'e  also  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  adaptability  of  deductions  from   profound   human 
learning   to   the   common   needs  of  work-a-daj  life.      It  is  this 
book-learned  Austin^  as  our  author  shrewdly  makes  It  appear, 
who  is  able  to  put  the   finishing  touch   to   the   erring-  Vivian's 
repentance;  it  is  he  who  has   to  superintend  the   successful,  if 
late,  application  of  the  '  saffron-bag    to  the  disappointed  ambi- 
tion of  Trevanion,     To  be  sure,  all  characters  in  novels  are  wont 
to  be  a  trifle  exagg'crated  ;  and  Austin  Cajcton   is  not  altogether 
an  exception  from   the   general    rule.      But  is  this  scholar  of  a 
later  day  a  whit  in  excess  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Baron  of  Biad- 
wardine;  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  are  Trevanion   and  Sedley 
Beaudesert  characters  one  tittle  more  improbable  than  Fergus  or 
Flora  Maclvor?     A  sweet  companion  portrait  to  that  of  Austin 
Caxton   is  his  helpmate,  a  gentle,  trusting,  adniirinp-.  scholar's 
wife ;  a  motherly  home-keeping  woman,   who  herself  practises 
and  carefully  hands  on  to  the  niece,  whom  she  designs  for  her 
darling  Pisistratus,  *  the  last  finish  of  meek  every-day  charities, 
the    mihl   household  virtues,    the    soft  word   that  turncth    away 
wrath — the  ang-elic  pity  for  man's  rougher  faults — the  patience 
that  bideth  its  time^  and  exacting  no  *'  rights  of  woman,"  subju- 
gates us,  delighted,  to   tlie   invisible  thrall  *  (p.  373).     Equally 
good   in   its   way  is   the  minute   delineation  of  gallant   Roland 
Caxton,  in  his  heroic  bearing  of  his  great  sorrow  ;  his  patient 
seeking  for  the  lost;  his  veneration  fi>r  the  principle  of  honour; 
his  chivalrous  courtesy  to  woman,  and  his  Quiiotic  watch  over 
every  item  of  the  De  Caxton  pedigree.      It  is  no  little  cnhanre- 
mcnt   to  the  beautv  and  truthfulness  of  this   character  that  the 
veteran's  sword  and  Xiiblc  are  represented  as  equally  well  worn, 
and  kept  equally  ready  at  hand  for  needful  service.     And  it  is, 
indeed^  a  noteworthy  feature  that  neither  here,  nor  anywhere  in 
Sir  Bulwcr  Lytton's  later  works,  is  the  subject  of  religion  treated 
otherwise  than  with  the  most  scrupulous  revercTnc^  avA  -SLWATAax*- 
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honour.  The  interest  of  *  The  Castons '  naturally  centres  m  the 
hope  of  the  fcoose,  Pisistratos,  whose  frirtuncs,  various  antl  event- 
ful, settle  down  into  a  happj  marriage  with  Ms  cousin  Blanche, 
a  far  better  wife  for  bim,  we  may  be  sure,  than  his  whilom  day- 
dream, that  somewhat  fickle  and  helpless  specimen  of  woman- 
hood, Fanny  Trevanioq.  In  his  character  thore  is  a  notable 
absence  of  exaggeration.  Its  tone  is  healtby  and  unselfish.  He 
is  a  juat  medium  betwern  the  scholar  and  the  practical  man. 
A  hero  of  a  novel  is,  by  prescriptionj  a  faultless  work  of  creation, 
but  our  autlior  hiut  $1iuwn  his  $enso  and  tact  in  making  Austin 
Caxton's  '  Anachronism '  of  like  flesh  and  blood  ivith  other  v»e^ll- 
nurtured  English  lads;  not  a  Lewis  Arundel^  or  a  Charles 
O'MalleVi  but  a  youth  of  good  pluck  and  spirits,  with  tboug'ht 
:irid  feeling  for  his  fellow-creatures.  The  whole  Caston  family 
is  cleverly  skptched  in  the  old  Cumberland  woman's  des<:riplirtn 
of  them,  '  Wi'  heads  kindly  stup'd  to  the  least,  and  lifted  manfu' 
oup  to  the  heighest,  that  ye  all  war^  sin  ye  cam  from  the  ark.' 

Of  the  minor  actors  in  this  domestic  drama  commend  us  to 
Uncle  Jackj  a  sketch  which  it  would  be  injustice  to  call  a  cari- 
cature, and  tLc  key  to  the  whole  understanding  of  which  is  given 
us  by  Pisiitratus  in  his  boyish  observation,  '  that  if  ever  you  g^ave 
]i)m  half-a'Crown,  he  was  sure  to  turn  it  into  a  halfpennv  ;  he  was 
only  unsuccessful  in  turning  my  halfpennies  into  halfcrowjis,* 
From  the  day  Pisistratus  first  meets  him  at  his  father's,  on 
return  fi-om  school,  until  we  sec  him  in  the  Bush,  and  are  made 
privv  to  his  irresolution  between  justice  and  speculation,  the 
cliaractcr  of  this  adventurer  of  the  Skimpole  school  is  cxcellcnilv 
sustained.  Nor  is  the  discerning  apothecary,  Mr.  Squills,  ttJ  be 
di&missed  without  a  word  of  praise,  who  'found  Mr.  Caxton  n 
better  book  in  himself  than  all  he  had  in  his  library  j'  and  who 
had  a  famous  retort  for  that  worthy  when  he  twitted  him  with 
'  saying  much  the  same  thin^  as  Ana?;agaras  had  said  before  him, 
about  hands.'  'I  can't  help  that,' answered  Mr,  Squills;  *on(! 
couldn't  open  one's  lips,  if  one  were  bound  to  say  what  nobody 
else  said.'  This,  by  the  way,  might  serve  for  a  tolerable  ansnrr 
to  the  charge  against  Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton  of  having  plagiarisefl 
from  Sterne,  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  One  clergv- 
man,  for  example,  goes  direct  to  St.  Chrysostont  for  materials  for 
his  sennon ;  another  takes  his  ideas  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  who 
drew  copiously  from  that  rich  stream  of  golden  words.  TLe 
more  we  know  and  read»  the  loss  wo  believe  in  the  existence  of 
absolute  originality.  Hut  docs  the  charge  against  our  nuthor 
need  an  answer?  Is  it  not  enough  to  admit  that  advantngc  h»s 
been  taken  of  an  eminent  moilel,  and  to  plead  thnit  while 
food  points  have  been  laid  under  contribution^  all  that  disfigurcU 
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'Tristram  Sliandy '  have  been  avoided,  the  result  being  a  pure 
Kii^lish  novel,  wliich  a  man  mny  see  without  disquietude  in  tlic 
hands  of  his  wife  or  his  daughter.  Is  it  no  merit  to  have  fined 
dnivn  the  grosser  traits  of  the  Sliandean  character,  and  tn  bai-e 
reproduced  the  conceptions  of  Uncle  Tobj  and  Coqwival  Trim,, 
Mr.  Shandy  and  Dr.  Slop,  without  the  accompaniment  ot  asterisks 
or  inuendoes?  Without  anywise  undervaluing  one  of  the  must 
pstraordinary  efforts  of  brilliant  genius,,  we  may  aafely  athrm  that 
St«me  has  himself  limited  the  enjoyment  of  his  lively  wit  and 
inimitable  humour  by  a  coarseness  which  disqualilies  his  works 
for  the  lower  shelves  of  a  library.  'The  Caxtons,'  on  the  other 
hand,  larking,  we  must  admit,  the  prime  merit  of  originality, 
rainy  be  perused  and  enjoyed  by  either  set  and  by  every  age,  age 
and  sex  alike  being  all  the  better  for  such  perusal  and  enjoyment. 
It  is,  in  a  woni,  a  work  rich  in  learning,  rich  in  the  fruits  of 
experience  and  contemplation  j  rich,  above  all,  in  the  genuine 
pssence  of  human  kindness.  We  forget,  as  we  road  it,  the 
mihiving,  M'orldly  creed,  that  error  is  irreclaimable,  and  reforma- 
tion a  fallacy. 

In  '  My  Novel '  the  reader  is  launched,  upon  a  wider  sea,  t(i 
which  'The  Castons*  was,  as  it  were,  a  quiet  Inland  lake. 
Instead  of  a  minute  picture  of  one  home  circle,  nur  interest  is 
bespoken  now  for  at  least  half  a  dosien  hearths;  each  representing' 
a  different  phase  of  English  society,  each  surrounded  by  figures 
sketched  with  consummate  insight  into  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence the  gnod,  the  bad,  and  that  unsettled  class  which  oscillates 
between  the  two^  Doubtless,  in  '  My  NoveV  the  dark  side  of 
human  life  Is  more  exposed  (o  view  than  in  'The  Caxtnns,' yet 
even  here  the  bright  and  good  side  largely  piedominates ;  and 
the  retribution  whirh  is  matle  to  overtake  the  worthless,  is  tem- 
jiercd  by  a  scrupulous  fear  of  seeming  to  anticipate  the  final 
award.  Peschiera,  Randal,  and  the  Baroti  t-cvj',  rascals  of 
various  degrees,  meet  each  with  that  modicum  of  punishment 
and  degradation  which  consists  with  poetical  justice,  while  ven- 
geance is  left  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth.  The  fiucly-ilrawu 
diameter  of  Audloy  Egorton  points  its  own  moral.  The  one 
deceit,  at  first  almost  unavoidable,  that  necessitates  a  life  of  sup- 
pression, and  gnaws  the  heart  with  its  pent-up  secret  untd  he 
who  seems  to  the  world  the  brilliant  and  successful  statesman, 
is,  by  his  single  false  step,  stripped  of  hompj  and  friends,  and 
peace,  and  life's  enjoyment,  becomes  the  key  to  the  whole  plot, 
and  opens  it  so  gradually,  that  our  interest  is  on  tiptoe  from 
first  to  last.  Ami  if  there  is  some  slight  exaggeration  id  the 
elaborate  scheme  which  the  undeceived  Harley  TEstrange  con- 
cocts 
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CDcts  as  a  punishment  for  Lis  friGnd's  trcacliery,  if  one  somcwiiiLC 
doubts  the  probability  of  so  tender  and  impulsive  a  nature 
kuggjng:  So  bitter  a  project  for  50  luag  a  space  as  the  Lansmere 
canvass  and  election,  iitlil  due  amends  are  made  by  the  author's 
description  of  the  return  of  love  and  charity  to  Ilarley's  br^tast, 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  he  '  overcomes  evil  with  good,'  by 
introducing  Audky  to  hjs  son,  Ycl  it  is  not  so  much  the  plot 
of  '  My  Novel '  (though  that  is  worthy  of  one  whose  dramas  arc 
said  to  be  better  adapted  for  representation  than  those  of  contem- 
porary playwrights)  which  entitles  it  to  highest  commendation, 
so  much  aa  the  happy  and  careful  delineation  of  its  almost  inex- 
haustible list  of  characters.  Each  type  finds  a  patron  with  the 
particular  class  of  readers  to  whose  sj>ecial  experience  of  life  it 
comes  home  with  most  force ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  type,  we 
suspect^  with  which  no  reader  is  familiar.  Squire  Hazledean, 
for  example,  13  the  beau  ideal  of  an 'old  squire  j'  and  Ills 
*  Harry '  not  only  the  very  model  of  the  help  meet  for  him,  but 
also  in  bcr  relations  with  the  parish  of  Hazlcdean  the  picture  of  a 
liindhearted  •■  squiress  '  of  the  last  generation.  The  rector. 
Parson  Dale,  with  much  book-leartiJEigT  but  ii»ire  observation  of 
men  and  life^  the  thorough  gentleman,  yet  simple  and  homely 
parish  priest,  is  a  type  of  a  race  which  runs  great  risk  of  dyin^ 
out  in  actual  life,  if  the  cry  of  *  spiritual  destitution*  leads  our 
bishops  to  supplement  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  bv  the  introduc- 
tion of  illiterate  '  literates.*  Many  a  Hazletlcan  of  this  day  has 
lost  its  Parson  Dale,  to  find  his  pulpit  and  parsonag^e  filled  by  a 
burly  Boanerg'es,  innocent  of  all  refinement,  puffed  up  by  his 
little  knowledge,  and  unpalatable  alike  to  the  squire  and  to  the 
poor  of  his  parish,  \et  Parson  Dale  was  no  milk-and-water 
divine.  'He  had  a  great  nntion  of  the  sacred  privilege  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel — to  advise,  to  deter,  to  exliort,  to  reprove. 
And  it  was  for  the  evening:  service  that  he  prepared  those 
sermons  which  may  be  called  sermons  **that  preach  at  you.** 
He  preferred  the  eienlng  for  that  salutary  discipline,  not  only 
because  the  congregation  was  more  numerous,  but  also  because, 
being  a  shrewd  man  in  his  own  innocent  way,  be  knew  that 
people  hear  better  to  be  preached  at  after  dinner  than  before; 
that  yon  arrive  more  insinuatingly  at  the  heart  when  the  stomach 
is  at  peace.  There  was  a  genial  kindness  in  Parson  Dale^s  way 
of  preaching  at  you.  It  was  done  in  so  imperceptible,  fatherly 
a  manner  that  you  never  fplt  offended.  He  did  it,  too,  with  so 
much  art  that  nobody  but  yotar  own  guilt)'  self  knew  that  yon 
were  the  sinner  be  was  exhorting.  \  et  he  did  nut  spare  rich 
uor  poor:  he  preached  at  the  squire,  and  that  great  fat  farmer, 
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Mr.  Bullock,  the  churchwarden,  as  boldly  as  at  Hodge,  ths 
pltjujfhniein,  and  Scnib,  the  hednfer/*  As  for  Dr.  Riccaborcaj 
ivitli  his  kind  heart  ahvays  contravening  his  Machiavellian  prin- 
ciplt^G^  with  his  Italian  proverbs,  and  his  study  of  Buflim,  he 
deserves  to  be  painted  in  the  ^rden  of  the  Casino  by  some  Leslie 
(not,  of  course,  Randal).  We  are  not  sure  to  which  of  his 
Mentors,  the  Itnlian  doctor  with  hig  morais,  or  the  Hazledeau 
parson  with  his  relig-jon,  the  hero,  Leonard  Fairfield,  owed  his 
dear  limitations  of  the  axiom  that  'knowledire  is  power,'  and  liis 
aatidnte  to  die  seditious  stufiing'  of  the  tinker's  lia^.  Who  has 
not  met  a  Richard  Avetiel,  even  if  we  cannot  all  imagine  the  f^e 
at  which  Mrs,  Fairfield  so  inopportunely  complicates  matters  by 
claitQing  relationship  with  him?  The  central  interest,  however, 
is  in  Lefjnard,  the  ingpnuous,  Btrug-gling;,,  poet-student,  who  wooes 
literature,  until,  to  quote  the  Laureate^  he — 

■*  On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 
Through  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  Lath  won 
HIb  path  Upward  and  prevailed/ 

And  that  which  heightens  tfiis  interest,  as  we  follow  the  noveliit 
in  hi$  delineation  of  this  irharactcr,  is  the  reflection  that  he,  a 
scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  sCriver  after  fame,  has  himself  ^one  through, 
not  indeed  the  vexations  of  narrow  means  and  lack  of  name,  but 
at  any  rate  the  freaks  and  fickleness  of  criticism,  tlio  lottery  of 
succossj  the  hope  deferred,  and  the  hundred  hindrances  that 
Stand  between  the  laurel  and  him  who  would  i^rasp  it  And 
literature  owes  its  thanks  to  Sir  Kdward  B.  Lytton  fur  adding*  to 
his  evidently  sympathetic  portraiture  of  bis  pttet-hero  Leonard, 
the  discriminative  sketches  of  two  other  types  of  men  of  letters, 
Henry  Norreys  and  John  Burlcy  ;  and  for  drawing  a  clear  line 
lictween  knowledge  acquired  and  kept  by  discipline  of  natural 
TMJwers  and  steady  application,  and  that  knoft'ledj2;-e  which  poor 
Burley  wielded  to  so  little  purpose — 'the  knowledge  that  smells 
©f  the  brandy -bottle.'  The  author's  sympathy  with  the  youn^ 
and  enthusiastic — especially  if  they  happen  to  be  wooers  of  any 
of  the  Muses — has,  in  truth,  the  power  of  keepinc  our  interest  in 
Leonard's  career  from  that  tendency  to  Hag  which  a  story  with 
no  other  fault  but  its  length  is  apt  to  provoke,  Oncof  the  prettiest 
scenes  in  young  Leonard's  history  is  that  in  which  the  self-reliant 
but  ineiperienced  lad  chivalrojsly  takes  upon  himself,  as  he  is 
working  his  way  up  to  London  with  the  scantiest  resources,  the 
thargc  of  fatherless  and  guardianleas  Helen  Digby,  What  a 
pretty  picture  do  tliey  form  as  they  sit  together  by  the  waters  of 
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{he  Brent  I     Listen  to  the  little  girl's  sadder 
trasting  with  Leonard's  youthful  sanguineness. 

'And  so  this  London  is  really  very  vast? — very?'  be  re- 
peated inquisitively,  'Very  I'  answered  Helen,  as  abstractedly 
she  plucked  the  cowslips  near  her,  and  let  them  fall  into  the 
running  waters,  *  See  how  the  flowers  are  carried  down  the 
stream  I  They  are  lost  now.  London  ia  ^)  us  what  the  river 
is  to  the  flowers — very  vast — very  strong  j'  and  sUc  added,  after 
a  pause — '  very  cruel,' 

*  Cruel !  ab,  it  has  been  so  to  you  ;  but  7iotc!  now  I  Will  take 
ram  of  you  1 '  be  smiled  triumphantly  ;  and  his  smile  was  beau- 
tiful bf>th.  in  its  pride  and  its  kindness,'  * 

This  is  surely  a  bit  of  a  charming  prose  idyll. 

The   heroines  of  'My  Novel'  (for  there   are  two — Violante, 
whose  mission  is  to  mndile,  while  that  of  Helen  Is  to  console  the 
object  of  her  love)^are  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  sketchy 
Blanche  and   rather   insipid    Fanny  of  '  The  Caitons,'     Helen 
may  here  and   there  seem   tame,  but  that  is  not  out  of  keeping 
with  a  character  subdued   by  early  trials  and  repression  :  and  if 
Violantc  is  a  trifle  too  fiery  and  haughty  of  spirit,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  she  Is  a  princess,  though  shc^  knows  it  not,  and 
inherits   the  teinpemment  of  her  warmer  clime.      The  inferior 
characters — e.g.  Sprott,  Stirn,  John  Avenel,  the  True- Wue  votrr 
and  his  Puritan  wife — are  exccllpoUy  drawn,  and  very  true  to 
nature  and  experience.     We  may  add  to  the  other  recommenda-  ^i 
tions  of  ^My  Novel '  this  further  one,  that  its  author  docs  pre-  ^H 
cisely  the  right  thing  as  regards  the  difficult  question  of  intro  ^^ 
ducing  old  favourites  out  of  former  noveU,     Had  some  of  our 
novelists   produced  'The   Caxtons,'  they  would  have  been  made 
to  figure  again  and  again  in  an  unlimited  series  of  continuation- 
novels.     We  never  turn   over  a  page  of  a  new  no\'cl  by  one  of 
our  pleasantest  novel-writers  but  we  dread  to  stumble  upon  our  ^^ 
old  friend*  the  Duke  of  Ommum,  Lady  Dumbcllo,  Archdeacon  ^M 
Grantley,  or  Mr.  Palliser.      Now,  into  the  plot  or  action  of 'Mv  ^^ 
Novel,*  Sir  Edward  will   not  allow  the  Caxtnn  family  to  enter: 
bowbeit,  in  the  initial  chapters  of  almost  every  book  their  family 
conclave  sits  as  a  committee  of  taste,  and,  by  interpreting  ol)-  ^i 
ficurities,  or  helping  us  to  appreciatp  the  dramatis  personte^  ti>^H 
some   ejctcnt  serves   the   purpose  of  the  Greek   chorus.      Before  ^^ 
passing  on  from  the  contemplation  of  *  My  Novel,*  Tve  must  add 
to   our  high   estimate  of  the   learning,  observation,  and   kindly 
views  of  life  which  are  developed  m  this  work  equally  with  '  The        . 
Caxtons,*  the  further  remark,  that  had  it  been  the  anonymoufti^H 
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production  of  one  vrbose  stjle  was  unfamiliar,  we  should  have 
been  still  convinced,  from  abundant  internal  evidence,  that  its 
writer  was  one  who  had  heretofore  ventured. — and  ventured  nobly 
— upon  the  field  of  paetry  as  well  as  of  prose. 

And  traces,  wk  think,  of  tlie  same  poet's  hand  and  heart  are  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  third  Novel  of  the  Castonian  series,  '  What 
will  he  do  with  it?'  No  one  less  gifted  with  the  power  of 
thfowing  hinis[;lf  at  will  into  all  the  joyous  feelings  of  youth  and 
of  life  in  its  heyday  could  have  carried  on  through  four  octavo 
volumes  the  reader's  interest  in  the  loves  of  Linnel  and  Sophy: 
nor  would  it  have  been  possible,  save  for  a  shrewd  yet  kindly 
obsen-'er  of  human  nature,  to  have  made  the  morbid  eccentricity 
of  Guy  Darrell  endurable  for  ao  long^  a  space.  To  own  the  truth, 
though  no  novelist  repeats  himself  less  than  the  subject  of  our 
remarks,  a  novel  in  four  volumes  is  a  dangerous  osperiment  upon 
the  patience  of  a  reading  public;  and  it  requires  consummate 
skill,  liveliness,  and  variety  of  interest  to  chain  the  attention 
bej'ond  the  statutable  limitsof  time-honoured  prescription.  The 
plot  of  *  What  will  he  do  with  it?  '  ia  wonderfully  skilful.  The 
Sf-enej  are  crowded,  but  not  over-crowded,  with  actors.  The  author 
so  contrives  that  his  dramatis perxonm  never  hustle  one  another: 
their  entrance*  and  exits  are  regulated  with  the  utmost  regard 
to  the  dramatic  interest,  and  the  exigencies  of  due  variety.  One 
character  indeed  in  *  What  will  he  do  with  it?'  is  pre-eminently 

*  sui  generis,*  and  wortliy  of  a  very  high  rank  among  creations 
of  fiction — that  of  poor  old  Waife.  It  would  be  safe  to  attribute 
poetic  genius  to  the  portrayer  of  so  finely-conceivcd  a  character, 
combining  as  it  does  a  womanly  tenderness  and  capacity  of  self- 
devotion  with  a  man-of-the- world's  shrewd  insight  into  life  and 
manners:^  and  a  vagabnnd*s  ready  wit  and  resource  fur  all  emer- 
gencies. The  old  man,  who  becomes  convict,  actnr,  basket- 
maker,  vagabond,  by  turns,  and  all  to  shield  from  disgrace  an 
unredeemed,  irreclaimable  scamp  of  a  son,  and  whose  life  and 
wits  are  devoted  to  the  nurture  of  the  supposed  daughter  of  this 
Scoundrel  with  a  cheerfulness  which  the  reader  feels  cannot 
coexist  with  real  guilt,  is  surely  a  portrait  worthy  of  as  high  a 
position  as  any  in   the  Caxtonian  gaHery,  and   fit   to  rank  even 

*  primus  inter  pares  '  with  Austin  Caiton  and  Riccabocca.  What 
a  true  touch  of  nature  is  that  wHich  makes  ttts  banned  outcast 
from  society  as  young  and  buoyant  of  spirit  at  times  as  if  trouble 
had  never  darkened  his  doors,  nor  weighed  down  that  strong 
frame  which  still  keeps  the  old  man  from  failing  utterly  until  his 
name  is  cleared  and  his  innocence  vindicated.  It  is  only  dssBi'vett 
shame  that  can,  or  ought  to,  permanently  depress.  As  in  *  My 
Novelj'  so  here  the  repulsive   cbaracters  have  jome  sparks  vi 
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human  feeling^  left  in  tliem.  Tlip  shamelps*  viliain,  Jasper 
Loseluy,  la  represcntetl  els  having  scime  pricjiin^  of  ct>ns(-ient« 
wbcD  he  is  broug-ht  Jiice  to  ffice  with  a.  father  whose  hi>arv  head 
the  sin  of  his  offspring  has  bowed  in  disg^racp.  An  or^linary 
novelist  would  have  made  him  bTfive  it  out.  And  the  deceived, 
betrayed,  embittered.  Arabella  Crane  is  woman  still,  after  every 
rude  shock  to  love  ami  faith ;  nay,  in  spite  of  the  '  spreUe  injuria 
formir,'  a  marvel  of  devotion  to  the  worthless  wTetch  to  whom 
she  tiwes  nothing  but  dishonour.  We  are  not  sure  indeed  that 
Arabella  Crane  is  not,  after  VVaife,  the  most  original  character 
in  '■  What  will  he  do  with  it?'  FairthorDs,  Frank  Vances, 
Colonel  Morley^f  and  George  Morlev  are  to  be  met  with  in 
novels,  if  nt>t  iu  victual  life;  but  then  they  are  st'ldoiji  so  well 
put  on  the  stage  els  in  these  volumes.  The  goodness  and  piety 
of  the  younir  clergyman,  Georg'c^  is  not  obtrusive,  but  just  suf- 
ficiently dwelt  upon  to  give  virtue  its  proper  triumph,  and  to 
recommend  it  in  the  only  way  open  to  the  writer  of  fiction. 
Whether  he  could  really  have  forborne  stuttering  when  he  ven- 
tured to  lecture  the  stately  Guy  Darrell^  or  whether  that 
formidable  personage  would  have  submitted  to  lus  lecture,  may 
be  a  matter  of  some  little  doubt.  A  very  g-ood  scene  in  this 
novel  is  that  in  which  this  same  DarrcU  and  his  fashionable 
bachelor  friend  Colonel  Morley  talk  over  matriTnonv^  and  in 
which  occurs  Oarrell's  cnncise  criticism  on  the  inexpedieoty  nf 
marrying  3  widow—'  no  dainty  so  flavourless  us  a  heart  waiined 
up  again.'  The  colonel  is  one  of  those  who  manages  matches 
ftir  others^trots  out  for  his  friend  every  imaginable  variety  of 
the  mnrriflgeable  yiJUng  lady,  and  Vet  himself  moves  to  aud  fro 
amidst  the  attractions  oi'  eo  many  charmers  unscorched  and  heait- 
whole. 

\et  not  in  the  description  of  fashionable  saloons  or  manor- 
house  interiors  is  otir  novelist  most  to  onr  fancy.  He  is  at  his 
best  when  he  throws  himself  into  the  free  and  light-h.»Tted 
converse  of  Vance  and  Lionel — into  the  boating  excursions,  nnd 
Licncl's  TOW  back  with  Sfiphy  to  the  Surrey  cottage*  These  are 
little  glimpses  of  youth  unfettered  by  worldly  prudence,  and  of 
interchanges  of  thought  and  fancy,  which  knowledge  of  the 
world  will  render  more  constrained.  He  is  wetlnigh  unequalled 
in  his  pictures  of  summer-life  on  the  Thames,  quiet  scenes  of 
out-door  life  near  Mt>ntJbrt-court  or  the  jointure-house  at  Twick- 
enham, peopled  by  little  groups  such  as  one  might  see  on 
Dresden  china,  and  such  as  carry  us  out  of  ourselves  Into  what 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  calls  '  a  liall  in  the  courts  of  unture,*  It  is 
relish  for  young  life  and  out-door  scenery  that  makes  the  author*s 
pen  move  so   pleasantly.     He  can  appreciate  '  the  old  FngUsh 
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poetry  whicli  chimes  to  the  babble  of  the  waters  and  the  riut  af 
the  birds;  and  just  as  that  poetry  is  the  freshest  which  the  out- 
<loor  life  has  most  nourishedj  6o  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  rich 
vitality,  which  finds  its  raciest  jovs  in  sources  the  most  innocent, 
than  the  child-like  taste  for  that  out-door  life." 

Our  author  is  possessed  Hkewise  of  another  great  secret,  of 
holding  fast,  after  the  jnorldian  of  life,  the  freshness  of  its  iiiorrw 
Ing ;  for  he  tells  u&,  in  the  per&on  of  Colonel  Ajban  Murlej, 
*  Would  you  through  life  be  up  to  the  height  of  your  century — 
always  in  the  prime  of  m:in's  reason,  without  crudcness  and  ivith' 
out  decline — lire  habitually  while  youn"^  with  persons  older, 
and  when  old  with  j>erson3  youn^rcr  than  yourself,'  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  recipe  is  a  sovereiga  one  for  retaining  the  poetic 
g-ift  as  well  as  the  more  prosaic  '  reason : '  for  the  Intercourse  of 
elders  will  temper  and  keep  within  bounds  the  exuberance  of  a 
jroang  man's  fancy,  while  the  brightness  of  the  young  will  revivify 
the  old  man's  muse.  In  an  early  chapter  of  '  What  will  he  do 
with  it  ?  '  there  is  a  capital  passage  apropos  of  the  obtnseness  of 
the  world  at  largo  as  reg;ards  the  recognition  of  a  man  of  genius. 
In  such  cases  the  world  at  large  is  honestly  obtuse.  But  they, 
surely,  are  few  who,  having  read  the  Caxtonian  novels,  persist  In 
withholdiofr  from  their  author  the  credit  of  being  a  man  of 
genius,  as  well  as  learning  and  industry  and  great  poetic  gifts. 

But  it  is  time  to  take  Into  consideration  the  collection  of  ptiems, 
which,  refitted  bv  experience  for  its  voyage,  Sir  E.Bulwer  Lyttnn 
has  launched  anew  upm  the  &ca  of  criticism,  and  which,  as  he 
expresses  it  in  his  graceful  dedication  to  Dr,  Kennedy,  he  hopes 
may  *some  day  become  better  known  to  his  countrymen.'  They 
are  various  in  furm,  length,  and  character;  but  all  bear  the 
impress  of  those  graces  of  mind  and  heart  which  adorn  and  render 
popular  the  Caxtonian  novels,  contemplation  backed  by  learning 
and  study,  and  kljidliness  of  tone  resulting  from  long  experience 
of  human  nature.  These  gifts,  it  is  granted,  do  not  of  themselves 
make  a  poot,  yet  the  addition  of  them  to  the  requisites  for  the 
poetic  character  is  surely  not  unimjiortant,  especially  when  the 
topic  under  consideration  is  the  likelihood  of  their  owner  be- 
coming through  his  poetry  more  or  less  a  household  word  among 
his  countrytnen.  And  it  is,  above  all,  not  irrelevant  to  remark 
upon  these  in  the  present  instance,  because  towards  a  freer  and 
more  familiar  acquaintance  and  understanding  between  author 
and  public  it  is  a  great  anil  necessary  step  that  the  mind  of  the 
latter  should  be  disabused  of  preconceptions  arising  out  of  the 
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loss  woll-considered  flights  of  a  joutlful  Pogtisu3»  and  should  bn 
able  t"  satisfy  itself  (as,  we  assure  it^  is  now  possible)  that  in  the 
collection  now  published  with  Sir  Bulwer  Ljlton's  latest  *  im- 
primatur *  there  is  not  a  personality,  nor  a  flippant  sentence,  nnt 
a  token  or  even  a  suspicion  of  levity  or  irreverence — nothing,  in 
short,  but  what  is  calculated  to  raise  the  tone,  to  exercise  the 
intellect,  and  to  quicken  the  human  sympathies  of  every  reader. 
But,  given  this  high  cultivation,  this  great  and  diverse  learning-, 
these  kindly  views  of  society  and  life,  to  add  grace  and  warmth 
to  Sir  Bulwer  Ljtton*s  poetry,  is  there  in  hitn^  it  may  be  asked, 
the  poetic  faculty  that  weds  rare  and  brilliant  thoughts  to  melo- 
dious  words  and  strains?  or  is  he  only  a  welder  of  language  into 
rhyme  or  rhythm,  with  barely  enough  skill  to  escape  imputation 
of  hazy  notions  as  touching  the  boundary-Une  between  prose  and 
poetry?  We  think  that  a  dispassionate  judgment  will  incline  to 
the  former  opinion,  and  diat,  though  there  may  not  be  a  very  large 
number  of  single  lines  or  couplets  •  likely  to  cUng  to  the  memory 
for  purposes  of  quntfition,  it  will  be  hard  for  any  one  to  read 
through  the  volume  without  retaining  durable  impressions  of  many 
reflective,  didactir,  and  descriptive  passages,  characterised  alike 
by  grace  and  melody  of  language,  and  by  '  the  inspiration  and  the 

£  Oct's  dream,'  which  we  are  taught  to  look  for,  over  and  above 
IS  outward  views  of  things,  in  a  genuine  bard.  To  justify  our 
own  opinion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  more 
striking  poertis  in  so  much  of  a  classified  order  as  the  occasional 
blending  of  two  stjiles  in  one  piece  will  admit ;  and  it  uiny  be  as 
well  to  state  that  from  this  survey  we  purposely  omit  the  con- 
sideration of  two  or  three  semi-Byronic  effusions  (such  as  '  Lost 
and  Avenged,^  pp.  120-3),  which  we  cannot  deem  worthy  to  take 
tip  the  room  of  what  is  far  more  deserving,  and  of  which  we 
fancy  the  interest  cannot  be  great  to  general  readers.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  what  we  may 
call  the  Didactic  class  of  poetry,  and  consists  of  longer  and 
shorter  reflective  poems,  Having  a  moral  purpose  and  drift,  which 
is  made  to  appear  more  or  less  prominently  in  the  author's 
treatment  With  them  it  seems  admissible  to  range  those 
nieces  which  are  of  the  allegorical  cast,  and,  if  this  classi- 
ification  be  adopted,  the  proportion  of  didactic  poetry  IS  sliH 
larger.  In  reference  to  this  portion  of  the  poems  before  us,  we 
shall  probably  be  met  by  an  objection  which  may  conceivably 


Some  such  there  pre.  hm-weTer.  in  this  vol.,  «.qi,  in  p.  S3  : — 
'  Ob,  Eve,  with  Edva  pleased  to  part, 
Since  I^en  neucts  nn  comforter/ 
And  mtcjr  lina  irorthy  to  be  bad  in  remembrance  will  be  fmind  \u  *5t.  Stephen's.* 
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^u$ian$  t(i  rank  as 
.1  poet,  on  the  g^round  that  iiis  ditlactic  aim  is  too  apparent — 
that  there  is  too  much  cfTurt  and  straining  after  a  moral — 
in  fact,  more  tokens  of  the  '  lima?  labor '  than  of  true  inspi- 
lation.  There  is,  a*  we  are  of  course  aware,  a  potent  staff 
wherewith  critics  are  wont  to  laj  low  those  whom  they  rank  in 
the  number  of  the  'made'  and  not  'born'  poets;  to  wit,  'the 
theory  of  the  spontaneous/  We  fancj"  we  have  seen  an  inclina- 
tion to  apply  it  to  Sir  Bulwer  Ljtion.  This  theory  is  very  fairly 
enunciated  by  Mr,  Thomas  Arnold,  in  his  *  Manual  of  English 
Literature,'  as  follows : — ^  In  a  poet  effort  is  tantamount  to  con- 
demnation ;  for  it  implies  the  absence  of  the  true  poetic  gift.  For 
whatever  of  great  value  comes  from  a  poet  is  not  thut  which  he 
wills  to  say,,  but  that  wliich  he  cannot  help  saying  ; — that  which 
some  higher  power — call  it  Nature,  or  what  you  will— dictates 
through  his  lips,  as  through  an  oracle.'  * 

It  need  scareely  be  remarked  that  to  this  <Iogma  the  intelligent 
Writer  just  quoted  attaches  only  a  limited  value  and  soundne-ss; 
oar  will  any  one  be  disposed  to  adopt  it  wholesale  who  ts  reminded 
of  the  masterpiece  of  even  the  most  imaginative  minds,  which 
it  is  perfectly  certain  have  owed  mnchof  their  ultimate  perfection 
to  the  dry  labour  of  construction  and  polish,  and  which  were  only 
in  their  rough  sketch  and  general  conception  spontaneous.  In 
truth  it  might  he  interesting  to  ascertain  which  of  our  present 
aspirants  to  the  poetic  crown  could  abide  the  test  of  his  (jualiB- 
cations,  if  it  lay  in  not  teaching  or  poetising  *  till  the  spirit  moved 
him,^  rather  than  in  proposing  a  definite  theme  and  moral,  and 
then  dresEing  at  out  by  the  help  of  fancy,  illustration,  and  poetic 
adornments.  If,  then,  it  be  urged  that  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  didactic 
poems  arc  cut  to  order,  and  6tted  to  the  shape  of  the  moral  which 
is  the  particular  keynote  of  each,  we  see  no  rcvson  why  he  should 
not  adtnil  the  impeachment,  and  justify  a  preference  for  a  definite 
aim  and  scope,  rather  than  for  the  random  process  of  drawing  a 
bow  at  a  ventun\  Among  the  poems  mainly  didactic,  although 
indeed  it  has  much  subordinate  grace  of  description  about  it,  we 
select  for  its  calm  strain  of  reflective  wisdom,  couched  in  words 
which  admirably  echo  it,  that  entitled  ^  Ketircment,  man's  final 
choice.'  Its  latter  verses,  expressing  the  reluctance  of  age  to 
accept  that  secession  from  active  pursuits  to  which  in  ita  chart 
and  programme  of  life  youth  deliberately  aI|Di»  a  place,  and 
drawing  the  sound  and  true  moral  from  this  weakness  of  human 
will,  represent  a  vein  of  philosophical  poetry,  which  recommends 
Itself  the  more  at  each  reperuMl : — 
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*  Yet,  oh  yet,  wliuo  iu  my  yaunR  ^y  fair  dreams  of  moral  beauty 

Jjirmififl  out  my  hiUuiin  i'tltili'O  iiito  burmony  P'lid  plan, 
Cava  pedimeut.fl.iid  i)illflr,  ore,  and  coruer-attiiie  of  duty, 
Tlieir  own  allotted  sjiaces  in  the  edlEce  of  man, 

Ever  in  tliiiac  early  day-dreams,  tiie  puloico  pilo  extondiug 

Clfificd  its  length  in.  Hbiidaw'd  cloiatcrs,  aefiuefttorM  fur  the  aagi 

And  tho  fairest  Lfe  must  lofio  whnt  ia  faircat  in  its  oDdiug, 
H  all  without  a  twilight  fiidee  the  sun  away  from  age. 

Still  I  Iieaitate  and  ponder  ;  my  will  in  cmvon  Bhrinkicg 
Leitvcs  undrawn  thQ  finntt  lot  iu  tba  muffled  urn  of  fate. 

While  each  momtmt  in  tho  LourglaAg  is  sinking,  Bwiftly  aiutdog^ 
And  awiftQst  of  all  momonte  lb  tim  ona  that  cmues  too  lat«. 

Well,  this  wcaknets  of  the  will,  though  it  humble,  should  uplift  me, 
It  linlcB  me  but  the  closer  to  thb  ddl^digposing  Fow^r ; 

SeapitQ  my  best  eiideAvoiu-,  if  thu  mnuing  current  drift  me, 
Thu  lofldstono  of  ctornity  dra\F3  tow'rdb  itself  tho  boor. 

Mail's  will  is  only  g»dIiko  when  &  Grod  himsolf  doth  seize  it; 

All  Baile  thut  traverse  ocean,  Hoaven  bciuLi  tho  wind  to  fill. 
If  Imiaaa  will  bo  silent,  lic«Ti;nly  wisdoiti  m  decroes  it ; 

Man !  that  wisdom  may  be  speaking  in  the  ailonoe  of  thy  wilL* 

Pp,  33-4. 

Not,  indf3cdf  tliat  there  is  not  any  relief  to  th.is  philosophic 
stmm  in  the  poem  from  which  we  are  quoting*.  At  the  riak  of 
prolixity  we  must  cite  one  of  its  earlier  stanzas,  for  its  pnttttificinl 
touch  uf  nature  conveyed  in  a  classical  dress  : — ■. 

*  Ah  !  to  watch  on  lawns  reraoto,  in  the  dtjep  of  Sabine  Tall>mrEl, 

How  the  euneet  gilds  the  cypreSB  giowing  high  hofiidc  my  home, 
Wliile  the  riug-doTe'a  latest  cuo  lulle  tho  fat^liug  foroat  allc-ys. 

Were  Bwi^bter  for  life'tt  ovuuiug  thtui  the  ruiu  und  smoka  of  Sasao.' 

It  would  be  hard  if  any  'penchant'  fur  the  strictly  *  spontaneous* 
should  rob  us,  on  the  score  of  their  conscious,  and,  it  may  be, 
labourtul  moral,  of  the  verses,  '  Is  it  all  vanity  ? '  (pp.  42-S) ; 
wherein,  iti  place  of  the  treatment  which  such  a  topic  would  have 
met  from  the  Byronic  school,  the  subject  finds  a  handling^  ttat  is 
at  once  healthy  and  elevated.  By  gradual  reaUsaticms  of  the  hoi- 
lowness  of  earthly  things — of  the  dreams  of  youth^  of  the  dogmas 
of  philosophv,  and  of  the  fretting  ambitions  of  this  mortal  coil — 
tte  spirit  is  led  to  discern  that  work  and  toil  ure  the  law  of  Its 
b^Klv-trammeilcd  eiiatence,  and  thought  and  yeaming-upward  its 
distinction  from  the  soulless  brute.  The  verses  dcscripti%"e  of 
the  unrealities  of  life,  as  they  fleet  by,  are  fall  of  a  jiatbetic 
beauty : — ■ 

'  In  tho  chill  dawue  of  reed  lif^  how  eoon 
The  beautiful  idenln  lode  nway  I 

As  fairies,  seen  nndcr  thd  doubtful  moon. 
Fly  disencl^ntuvft  dw^ 
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XoTe  Tender'd  uintlike  by  its  pnre  derotion ; 
£Jiowledge  exulting  lone  on  shorelees  seas  ; 
And  Feeling  tremnlona  to  each  emotion. 

As  Hay-leaves  to  the  breeze : 

And  oh  1  that  grand  Ambition,  poet-niir8*d. 

When  bc^hood's  heart  swells  up  to  the  Sublime, 
And  on  the  gaze  the  towers  of  glory  firat 

Flash  bom.  the  peaks  of  time  1 ' 

But  the  soul  is  ebeered  to  its  burden  and  reconciled  to  its  present 
*  fardell  of  laborious  care '  in  the  concluding  lines,  which  draw 
an  earnest  of  its  immortality  from  its  dissatisfaction  with  all 
things  earthly: — 

*'Bise,  then,  my  smd,  ta^  comfort  firom  thy  sorrow ; 
Thon  feel'st  thy  treasure,  when  thon  feel'st  thy  load ; 
Idiis  without  thought,  the  day  witiiont  the  morrow, 
G^od  on  the  brute  bestow'd. 

liongings  obscure,  as  for  a  native  clime, 

I^ght  from  -whai  is,  to  live  in  what  may  b^ 
God  gave  the  soul :  thy  discontent  with  time 
Proves  thine  eternity.' 

Of  s  similarly  high  tone  of  reflection  are  the  poems  *  Mind 
and  Soul  *  (pp.  75-78),  an  aspiration  for  undiminisbed  mental 
powers ;  •  The  Withered  Tree  in  June '  (p.  109)  ;  and  *  The  Desire 
of  Fame/  a  poem  which  appears  to  nave  been  written  by  Sir 
Edward  B.  Lytton  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  is  singularly  free  from 
aught  that  wisdom  and  experience  could  prompt  him  to  blot. 
We  cnll  from  the  last  mentioned  a  line  passage  justifying  a  high- 
pitched  ambition,  snch  as  the  poet  himself  has  wooed  : — 
*  No !  for  whoever  with  an  earnest  sonl 

Strives  for  some  end  from  this  low  world  a&r, 
Still  upward  travels,  t^ou^  he  miss  the  goal, 

And  strays — ^bnt  towa^  a  star. 
Better  than  fame  is  sttU  the  with  for  famef 

The  constant  training  for  a  glorious  stzife ; 
The  Athlete  nurtured  for  the  Olympian  game 

Gains  strengtii,  at  least,  for  life.'— P.'llS. 

And  in  the  touching  and  personal  language,  meriting  other  des- 
tiny than  oblivion  for  the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  its  cadence, 
with  which  this  poem  ends,  we  seem  to  discover  the  author's  own 
reading  of  his  position  in  reference  to  contemporaries,  and  of  his 
prospects  at  the  hands  of  posterity : — 
'  Eno'  if  haply  in  the  after  days, 

When  by  the  altar  sleeps  the  funeral  stone. 
When  gone  the  mists  that  human  passions  rais^ 
And  Truth  is  seen  alone, 
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When  cftUseleBS  Hftte  can  tpoimd  its  prey  no  more, 

And  fawns  its  late  repentance  0"^^  the  dbad, 
If  gtmtler  footsteps  ixam  somci  kindlier  aboro 
Pausa  by  my  narrow  bed  ; 

Or  if  yon  children,  wtoao  yonng  sounds  of  glee 

Float  to  miuo  cure  tltB  CTGiiing  gales  along, 
It(>c&U  sOBio  OChOj  in  the  years  to  t*, 

Of  not  fill-perisb'd  song! 

Taking  somo  spark  to  glad  the  hearth,  or  li^t 

The  fitodont-lftinp,  fjrom  now-ntgleeted  fires — 
And  ODti  sad  mcimory  in  tho  sontt  requite 

Wtat— I  forgive  tho  sires/— Pp.  114-115." 

Akin  to  thp  poetry  of  this  class  must  be  reckoned  tlie  allegories, 
of  nhicli  this  volume  contains  lunger  and  shorter  specimens. 
The  most  noteworthy  nf  the  former  sort  is  '  Tlie  Boatman,'  a  poem 
nf  a  weird  ami  jnystit.'  cliaracterj  likely  to  find  many  aJmlr«r$  fi>r 
the  marvetluus  adaptation  of  metre  and  rhythm  in  it  to  the 
advancing  action  of  the  piece.  It  appeared  first  in  '  Blackwood's 
Magazine,'  nut  so  very  long  ago.  Its  parable  is  not  hard  to 
interpret.  '  Time '  is  the  boatman  ;  life  the  river,  widening  and 
■widening  ever  towards  the  sea  of  eternity  ;  and  man  the  wayward 
freight  which  the  boatman  has  much  ado  to  carry.  Now  Le  is 
for  blaming  the  boatman's  laggard  pace;  now  praying  him  to 
tarry,  that  he  may  *  take  one  last  Umk  more  at  the  home  of  Lis 
birth/  Now  he  is  bent  on  chasing  a  fairy  phantom  ;  now  recon- 
ciled to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  wedded  love ;  later  on  engaged 
(unheedful  of  widening  stream  and  nearer  sea)  in  the  mad  lottery 
of  wurldliness  and  its  zL'sts.  On  a  sudden  he  asks  the  boatman 
(p.  llj- 

*  What  gleams  from  the  shore  ? 
Hold  hat  one  momoiit  moro, 
Rest  imdep  yun  lights  Bhining  down  from  the  height. 

Hurrah  for  the  victor  I     But  one  throw  more  1 

No  rest  on  tin  river — that's  past  for  thee : 
Tho  bi^ooou  but  ghincfi  as  a  guide  tci  the  sea : 
One  chime  of  the  (^Hir,  ere  it  halt  cvcrmciro, 

MuMcd  ruid  dLrgc-likc,  and  Kt<:ruly  steady  ! 
And  the  beacon  iUiuning  th^  last  of  the  idigrc 

Shall  fla»h  on  tho  sea  to  thy  mnrmiir,  "  Already  I  ""* 

The  ritumv  of  the  whole  in  the  la&t  stanza  of  *The  Boatman' 
IS  very  effective;  but  extracts  do  scant  justice  to  a  poem,  the 
beauty  of  which  is  inseparable  from  its  entirety.  It  is  in  truth  a 
Eine  conception,  finely  wrought  out,  and  not  unmeet  to  be  set  side 
by  side  with  Tennyson's  recently-published  'Voyage,*  to  which 
'X  has  some  general  resemblance.     Less  novel,  and  yet  repletn 
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with  home-tnitli  under  a  fine  veil,  is  another  allegory,  *71ie 
Pilgrim  of  the  Desert  ;*  the  old,  old  story  of  a  happy  valley  in- 
vaded by  a  stranger,  who   tempts  its  innocent  and  contented 
dweller  beyond  its  limits,  to  learn  too  late  and  irretrievably 
*  How  narrow  content,  and  how  infinite  knowledge  I ' 

There  is,  however,  a  smaller  poem,  referable  to  this  class,  though 
it  is  also  perhaps  of  kin  to  the  Idyll,  which  must  be  quoted,  on 
the  score  of  its  unique  and  compact  grace.  With  the  melancholy 
cadence  of  the  author's  best  efforts  in  this  style  it  joins  the  charm 
of  a  classical  inspiration  and  subject.  Its  theme  is  Ganymede 
(p.  103):- 

'  Upon  the  Phrygian  hill 

The  shepherd  sate,  and  on  his  reed  he  played. 

Sunlight  and  calm :  noon  in  the  dreamy  glade, 
Noon  on  the  lulling  rill. 

Ho  saw  not  where  on  high 
The  noiseless  eagle  of  the  heavenly  king 
Bested — till  rapt  upon  the  rushing  wii^ 

Into  the  golden  sky. 

When  the  bright  Nectar-Hall 
And  the  still  brows  of  bended  gods  he  saw, 
In  the  quick  instinct  both  of  shame  and  awe 

His  hand  the  reed  let  &11. 

Soul  I  that  a  thought  divine 
Bears  into  heaven — thy  first  extent  survey  t 
What  charmed  thee  most  on  earth  is  cast  away ; — 

To  soar  is  to  resign  I ' 

So  versatile  is  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton*s  muse,  that  to  tarry  longer 
amongst  his  didactic  effusions  were  to  wrong  one  or  two  repre- 
sentatives  of  other  kinds  of  poetry,  which  put  in  a  strong  claim 
to  notice.  For  example,  we  meet  with  poems  of  the  affections, 
such  as  *  The  Life's  Record,'  which  those  who  dispute  our  author's 
power  to  image  and  interpret  Nature  will  do  well  to  study. 
^Eliere  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  sad  picture  of  *  Love  and  Death,* 
no  violence  to  the  natural  and  probable  in  the  idea  of  *  Love's 
new-birth  over  the  tomb  of  the  lost.'  But  perhaps  the  secret  of 
this  poem's  charm  lies  mostly  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  headed 
*  The  Meeting-place  of  old  *  (pp.  63-5),  and  which  sets  before  our 
mind's  vision  the  chosen  spot  for  *  lovers'  tryst,*  with  such  minute 
description  that  it  is  like  a  bit  of  Birket  Foster  in  verse.  Another 
poem,  too,  of  this  class,  *  The  Love  of  maturer  years,'  is  full  of 
pretty  conceits  and  richness  of  imagery  from  various  sources. 
Byron  or  Moore  would  not  have  scorned,  we  fancy,  to  own  the 
graceful  artifice  with  which  this  love  effusion  closes; — 

VoL  117.— iVtf.  234.  2  C  ^-^TBSswS^st 
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*  VTliQiie'es^  the  face  of  Heftven  appears' 
As  kind  as  onco  it  emili^d  ou  me^ 
I'll  Bteul  adu^ru  the  iDount  of  years, 
Atid  come,  a  jonth  onco  more,  to  thee  t 

From  bitter  griof  and  iron  wrong, 

Wlien  Moniory  sets  tor  captive  free, 
"When  joy  is  in  tlie  Rky-lark'fl  song* 

My  blitliQitume  stops  Khali  bead  to  thee  I 

When  Thought,  tJio  Btorra-bifd,  shrinks  before 

Tho  width  of  Katorc's  clouded  pea, 
A  Toico  nhoU  charm  it  lunue  oil  shore, 

To  share  tlio  Imlcyon'e  ofiet  with.  Ihce  F 

Lo !  how  tho  faithfnl  verse  mexpeA 

The  varying  chima  that  In.wH  ducree, 
And,  like  my  be&H,  attractod,  shapes 

Each  wanduring  fancy  back  to  thfS  I ' — P.  84. 

Aguin,  it  is  iTnpossihlo  to  overlook  the  claims  of  what  we 
should  call  *the  poetry  of  sentiment '  strewn  over  this  volume. 
Specimens  of  it  so  musicallv  sweet  as  the  *  First  Violets/  so  sug- 
^stive  of  past  jouth  and  of  teiidercst  reminiscence,  cannot  fail 
to  become  favourites  when  known,  if  the  soul  of  poetry  yet  beats, 
and  has  not  quitted  its  whilom  Uniting  in  the  English  breast 
Here  is  one  verse  plucked  from  this  sweet  posy : — 

'  Oft  by  a  flower,  a  leaf,  in  some  lored  bonk, 

"We  mark  the  lines  that  charm  ub  moet  j-^-rctraoe 
Thy  life ;  retell  its  lovelicat  intssngo  ; — look, 
Dead  violett;.  kei^p  thu  place  1  * 

We  commend  the  scent  and  fragrance  of  this  pretty  piece  to  the 
reader,  being  loth  to  anticipate  or  divide  hi*  pleasure  furtlier  by 
inanjtrling'  quotations. 

Our  onward  course  leads  us  next  in  <ntltr  to  the  idyllic  or 
pastoral  portions  of  these  poems. 

The  idyll,  'Belief  the  Unknown  LangTia^,*  may  seem  too 
deep  for  a  pastoral^  but  it  has  a  classic  air  about  it : — - 

*  As  when  the  ewane  by  Moechns  heard  at  dooDh 

Monmisd  their  lost  Bion  on  the  Thracian  streams^ 
Or  when  Simtetha  mxinnured  to  the  moon 

Of  Myndian  Delphis— old  Sitdiion  themes,' — P,  5Q. 

It  has  also  infinite  sweetness,  meetly  clothing  a  tnidi  tyiuf,  it  is 
admitted,  beneath  the  surfoce^,  but  only  so  fitr  so,  that  if  there  be 
obscurity,  it  is,  as  Coleridge  said  of  Milton,  'such  an  obscurity 
as  is  a  cnrnplimenC  to  the  reiuler/  Longer,  and  perhaps  more 
noticeable,  is  the  lyrical  etlogue,  *The  Dispute  of  the  Poets.' 
't   may   not    improbably   provoke   criticitm — as    indeed    what 
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attempt  at  a.  *  pastoral'  maj-  not?  for  is  it  not  commonly  the 
rasp  that  the  mouthpiece  only  represents  rural  simplicity,  while 
the  sentiments  which  it  utters  are  '  the  wurds  of  the  wise,  .lud 
their  dark  sayiiif^s.'  Did  '  pastoral  singers  in  Sicilian  noons ' 
ever  pour  forth  such  alternate  strains  ul  wisdom  and  research? 
Yet  Theocritus  and  Vii^il  must  stand  at  the  same  bar ;  as  also 
must  those  of  our  own  countrymen  who  Lave  availed  themselves 
of  this  form  of  poetry  for  iinitation^s  sake,  or  for  the  advantages 
of  its  ani<:Ebean  and  quasi-dramatic  character.  Sir  Edwaftl  B. 
Lytton,  therefore,  docs  but  follow  precedent  in  introducing'  us  to 
swains  far  too  refinGd  to  have  done  anything  beyond  playing  at 
pastoral  life — swains  whose  talk,  as  they  disport  themselves 
■  Where  the  cool  sunbeams  slant  thiougU  ilex-boughs/  savour* 
rather  of  the  schools  of  Athens  than  of  Nature's  teaching.  Grant- 
ing this,  we  must  in  lairness  add,  that  the  Eclog'ue  has  a.  thorough 
Virgilian  finish  in  its  descriptive  parts,  and  here  and  there  a 
grandeur  which  bespeiiiks  capacity  for  the  hip;her  flights  of  epic 
poetry.  Nor  are  the  lyrics — -in  which  Caricles  maintains  that 
the  poet's  mission  is  *  to  delight,'  and  Philaster  upholds  the 
graver  creeds  that  it  is  'to  improve' — a  whit  less  worthy  of 
praise.  Tliey  are  the  expression  of  weU-snstairtod  theory,  with 
every  grace  that  mptre,  lauguafje,  and  fancy  can  lend  it.  While 
the  spirit  of  an  Anacreuo  anirciates  the  advocate  of  pleasure, 
we  Catch  echoes  uf  Sophocles  and  Euiipides  in  the  strains  of  H 
the  more  serious  lyre,  with  which  it  is  not  diflUcult  to  see  that  ™ 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  sympathises,  although,  after  the  approved  pas- 
toral fashion,  the  honours  are  divided  between  the  rivals.  Here 
and  elsewhere  there  are  traces  of  the  iniluence  of  Schiller,  with 
whose  pi^etry  our  author  has  a  traa&latur's,  and  not  Merely  an  ^ 
admircr^s,  familiarity.  V 

In  the  volume  betbre  us  one  specimen  occurs  of  another  class 
of  poems— those  that  take  the  form  of  satire.  A  few  words  must 
be  said  respecting  this  before  passing  to  the  Narrative  and  His- 
torical poems  which  constitute  the  largest  half  of  the  collection, 
and,  as  many  will  deem,  the  crowiting  merit  of  the  whole,  A 
passin^g  weakness  must  be  uoted  in  the  seini-satlriciLl  poem,  entitled 
'Mind  and  Body.'  Not  that  wc  find  any  fault  with  its  gcnemL 
conception  or  leading  features.  Never  was  satire  less  personal, 
never  humour  so  free  from  spite  and  venom.  Would  that  satirists 
Would  oflencr  expend  their  wverity,  not  upon  Individuals,  bur. 
upon  that  very  assailable  joint-stofk,  our  common  humanity.  It 
IS  amusing  enough  to  hear  Body  and  Soul  calling  each  other 
ly  fashion  for  the  space  of  nine  or  Ipn 
certain   erim   pleasantry  in     ' 
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reinnrksf  after  dissolution  of  partnership^,  on  the  misclirt^ctc'l 
honours  lieaped  upon  the  senseless  clay : — 

*  Much  amazed  ha  lieholds  all  the  pains  ihey  hestow 
On  that  Bcxly,  so  lung  his  moEt  pitiless  foe : 
With  the  pinto  fin  the  coffin,  the  wroatha  on  Iho  hier, 
Anil  tho  Bcholar  explaining  in  Lntiu  ectcte, 
That  he  lived  for  oil  races,  and  died  to  Ito  Here.' — P.  23. 

Small  blame,  too,  deserves  tlm  Mind  for  its  dlifficultj  of  account- 
ing for  this  phenomenon  of  political  life  :— 

'  That  the  practice  of  statesmen — and  long  may  it  thrive — 
Is  to  honoar  their  foes — whfn  no  l^mfjtr  aJiveJ — P.  24. 

Indeed  the  poem  would  have  ministered  unqualified  amusemcnT, 
but  ft>r  the  bnd  taste  of  barbing  a  shaft  at  the  supjiosccl  phantom, 
'  lasting-  renown,'  with  a  feeble  allusiim  to  Mr.  Sothem : — 

*  Of  lasting  rono%ni  one  so  soon  becomes  wcaiy  ■ 
The  muet  laetmg  I  know  uf  is  that  of  Dundreary. ' — P,  25* 

Ts  this  a  piifT?  or  is  it  a  sarcasm  at  the  unrrasoning;  crowiT 
which  never  tirps  of  secinjE;  the  same  follies  rcprespntntl  on  tlii- 
Btng-n?  At  nil  events,  it  must  surely  be  beneath  a  poet's  di^nJtv 
to  condescend  to  ephemeral  and  contempurary  illustrations  of 
most  prosaic  triteness;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account,  est-ppt 
on  the  supposition  nf  a  partial  tlplness  to  the  voice  of  critiiiam, 
for  this  resort  to  an  illustration,  tlic  force  of  which  will  be  lost 
In  a  dozen  years,  for  the  purpose  of  thro\ving;  ridicule  on  an 
object  of  desire,  which  we  take  leave  to  hope  and  think  that 
Sir  Edward  himself  covets  as  earnestly  as  any  jnnn.  In  one  or 
two  otber  poems,  which  otherwise  we  should  note  with  unallovetl 
praise,  we  see  the  same  tendency  to  be  content  with  mean  illus- 
trations. Poetry  ou|rht  to  repudiate  such  questionable  super^ 
nurueraries  as  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  drags  upon  liis  s.tage  to  shnw  the 
disinclination  of  tige  to  acqujesce  in  retirement : — 

*  For  nil  of  us,  tho  tritEst,  shrink  reluctont  from  the  cession 
Of  an  atom-weight  of  power  o  or  the  lives  of  fellow-raoji ; 
Xot  n  Dobson  quits  liia  till,  not  a  Jobson  hiK  profession. 

Not  fl  Jonea  in  penny  jonraalg  the  scepttc  of  his  itoji.' — P.  32. 

Having  thus  discharged  ourselves  of  the  sole  ebullition  of  fiiult- 
fimliii^  which  our  examination  of  these  volumes  has  called  forth, 
we  pass  with  pleasure  to  a  range  of  jjoetry  over  w  hich  our  author* s 
muse  moves  perhaps  more  congeniallv  than  over  any  other — a 
range  comprehending  at  once  the  most  solid  pr^jofs  of  what  he 
has  achieved,  and  the  fairest  earnest  of  what  he  is  capable  of 
achieving  in   poesy.     We  mean  the  range  uf  *  uariativc'  poetry, 
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i:nder  wbicli  may  be  grouped  all  thijse  poems  which  arc  of  tli 
imture  of  romance,  tale,  or  historical  sketch.     Here  at  least  th 
prominence  of  the  moral  does   not  thrust  nature  Into  the  back- 
ground*    Hero,  more  ttuin  anjwhore  plse»  poetry  is  an  '  imirative 
art* — a  representation^  under  certain  rules  and  unities  of  treat- 
ment, of  things  and  uharactevs  as  they  have  been,  ought  to  be,  or      i 
might  have  been,  ''within  the  conceived  possibilities  of  Nnture.'^! 
In  his  narrative  po^ms  Sir  Edward  B,  Lvtton  has  kept  this  dcfini-^^ 
tion  well   in   view.     In  all  of  them  there  is  an  unobtrusive  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  art :  in  his  careful  and  llfe-Iikc  descriptions 
there  is   wonderful  truthfulness  tu  external   nature;   and,   mnrc: 
than  this,  that  without  which  the  rest  would  be  no  higher  achieve 
ment  than  accuracy  and  obsetvatiort,  a  brilliancy  of  imag;ination, 
whicli   commingles   with  delineation  of  external  features  those 
inner  thoug'hts  and  deej>cr  secrets  which  can  only  be  discerned 
by  the  p>etic  vialun,  *  seeing  more  than  it  describes.'     This  will 
be  found   true  as   to  every  subdivision  of  tlie  class  of  iiarrtitivo 
poetry  in  this  volume.    We  might  illustrate  it  by  the  only  sample 
*ii  *  romance'   narrative  given  us — an  early  work  of  Sir  Edward 
Lytton,  called    'The   Fairy  Bride;'  hut  this  pretty  little  sketch 
has  suflered  partial  eclipse  owing  to  tlie  ovorsbadowing  infl,uericc 
\ii  '  Kiiig^  Arthur.*     It  has  many  tokens  of  youthful  composition, 
and  many  germs  of  a  now   matured,  fancy;  but  its  chief  grace 
iii  the  delightful  freshness  belonging  to  the  tioie  of  life  that  ci 
mu&t  appreciate 

'  The  old  timio's  divine  and  fresh  rom&Dco  I 
When  o'er  tlie  lone  yet  over-haunted  ways 
Went  frnidi-eyed  knighthood  with  udvcDtUfoug  lan&e. 
And  life  with  wonder  charmed  adventurous  days.' 

' Kivg  Ailhir;  y.  119. 

*  The  Fairy  Bride'  pales  before  the  more  maturely-conceived  an 
minutely- portrayed  representation  of   j'Kgle, — a   creation  of   n 
mance,  which,  to  our  thinking,  entitles  the  epic  of  *  King  Arthur* 
to  higher  consideration  on  the  part  of  criticy,  and  assuredly  t 
wider  favour  with  the  gentler  sex,  than  it  has  met  willi  hitherto. 
But  it  is  needless  to  ^o  (o  the  dim  regions  of  fairy-land  for 
illustrations  of  Sir  K.  B.  Lytton's  narrative  poetry.     Ho  has  given 
us   'ample   room  and  verge  enough'   both  in   his   puotic   taleSj 
which  have  an  historic  foundation,  and  m  those  which,  having 
their  birth  in  fancy,  are  moulded  in  conformity  with  the  eape- 
ricnce  and  probabilttics  of  life.     What  Sir  Edward  H.  Lytton's 
'Milton'  was  in  its  original  form,  when,  if  we  recollect  aright,  it 
won  many  kindly  auguries  of  success  for   its  autJior  thirty-three 
vcars  ago,  it  does  not  concern  us  t**  inquire.     As  put  forth  afresh, 
it  merits,  wc  think,  a  warmer  appreciation  than  its  modest  parent 
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ia  disposed  to  claim  for  it.  Neitljer  in  th(»  fnncy  nor  tte  farm 
this  graceful  poprn  is  lliero  aught  for  tlie  ripcnpss  of  age,  with  all 
its  gathered  cultivation,  refinement,  and  experi^ncp,  to  blush  at 
or  disown.  The  ccHtral  ficrutR,  nnenf  the  grandest  in  our  literary 
annuls,  is  sketched  with  u  loving  reverence  ;  the  tliread  of  romance 
is  justifiaVily  amplified,  bot  not  strained  bejond  the  limits  of  the 
probable,  whilst  the  accessories  lare  all  in  perfect  keeping-  and 
Bulwrdiiiatinn.  Tbe  result  ot"  the  whoKi  is  a  noble  picture  of  the 
bard  of  Comus,  in  his  vouth,  manhood,  and  ag-e,  connpctcd  by 
reference  to  a  tradition  which  most  of  us  cherish,  but  which  Sir 
Bulwer  Lvtton's  muse  has  woven  into  consistency.  Were  it  not 
that  there  is,  we  ft?ar,  fiODie  roundattou  for  the  author's  elsewhere 
eiprcMod  suspicion  that  his  poems  are  not  much  read  by  his 
countrymen  of  the  present  day,  it  would,  be  superfluous  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  talc  we  allude  to  is  based  upon  the  lep^end  of 
the  Itnlinn  lady,  who  chanced  to  find  the  young'  poet  asleep  on 
Some  primrose  bank  or  Tiolet-spftiigled  dc?il  of  bis  native  countrv, 
and,  struck  with  admiration,  left  bv  his  side  an  epig^ram  bv  a 
poet  of  her  own  land,  Guarini,  appreciative  of  his  sing-nlar 
beauty.  In  bis  unfinished  Life  of  Milton  Mr>  Masson  is  hard- 
hearted enough  to  write,  '  The  story  is  a  myth  belonging  to  the 
live^  of  other  poets  besides  Milton,'  And  in  the  account  of  the 
poet's  life  and  writings  prefixed  to  Todd's  edition,  suspicion  is  also 
cast  upon  it.  What  will  this  severe  scepticism  leave  us,  if  it 
proceeds  thus?  In  this  case  it  matters  less^  as  Mr.  Mosson  is 
constrained  to  accept  the  poet's  seventh  Latin  Ele^y  as  an  admis- 
sion of  a  love-tale  equnliy  romantic,  and  a  vision  of  beauty 
cqunllv  haunting.  Myth  or  no  myth,  the  story,  which  had  before 
g^iven  occasion  for  a  pretty  sonnet  by  Miss  Seward,  f(mnd  favour 
in  the  youdiful  eyes  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  grew  into  a  poem 
rich  in  a  profusion  of  perns  of  fancy,  and  flowers  of  nature  and 
description.  The  parts  of  the  poem  divide  ihemselvps  according 
to  the  epochs  of  the  love  which  the  supposed  first  interview 
enkindled.  The  first  part  contains  tlie  accidental  first  meeting', 
and  the  realisation  of  the  dream  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the 
young  poet's  mind  at  a  second  rencontre  beneath  the  skies  of 
Italy.  In  the  second  jMrt  tbe  serene  present  of  ttje  happv  lovers 
becomes  overclouded  by  the  calls  which  conscience  makes  ujion 
the  enthusiastic  Milton  to  return  home  and  assist  in  the  struggle 
of  oppressed  lil>prty,  as  weill  as  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  some 
shadowy  g'uardian,  whose  biddinjEf,  though  it  tears  her  from  her 
lover,  the  fair  Italian  dares  not  disobey.  The  remainder  uf  the 
poem  is  concemetl  with  the  last  davs  of  the  poet,  his  eflbrts  in 
his  country's  cause,  and  the  evil  times  and  solitude  wfuch  were 
his  recompense  for  patriotism.     The  wom-out  blind  old  man  Ss 
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revisited  by  a  female  pilgrim  from  far  8h<»^,  who  has  come  to 
look  her  last  upon  the  love  of  her  youth,  but  who  retires  without 
reviving  either  the  pleasures  or  the  pangs  of  memory.  So  much 
for  the  structure  of  the  poem.  Of  its  beauties  one  of  the  most 
striking  is  a  descriptive  passage  in  the  first  part,  presenting  to  us 
that  evening  on  which,  after  an  Italian  iete,  the  lady  of  his  dreams 
is  revealed  to  Milton  in  a  bodily  shape.  It  mnst  have  been  much 
quoted,  we  feel  sure ;  for  £ew  passages  of  its  kind  are  worthier  of 
place  in  a  gallery  of  selections.  Two  little  jottings  from  it  must 
serve  for  our  sample  of  its  merits  as  a  whole,  and  our  recom- 
mendation of  it  to  the  study  of  our  readers.  Nature  and  fancy 
kiss  each  other  in  this  pretty  thought — 

*  And^-wesried  iniants  on  earth's  gentle  breast — 

In  every  nook  the  little  field-flowers  slept' — P.  179. 

Nor  less  so  in  the  following  image  of  die  nightingale's  song: — 

*  And  aye,  from  out  her  watoh-tower  in  the  tree, 
The  music  which  a  fidling  leaf  mi|^t  mar, 

So  &ii^ — so  faery  seemed  it — of  the  bird 
Tzaosform'd  at  Daulis,  thrillingly  was  hcArd.'— P.  179. 

If  further  illustration  were  needed  of  the  grace  with  which  the 
sweetest  thoughts  of  antiquity  are  endued,  in  Sir  E.  Lytton's 
poetry,  with  youthful  freshness,  we  would  cite  the  brief  but  very 
touching  expression  of  the  famous  lines  of  Moschus,  beginning 
*  oT,  af,  ral  fiaXayai^  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  first  part  of 
this  poem  on  Milton  : — 

*  Flowers  bloom  again — ^leaves  glad  once  more  the  tree! 
Poor  life — there  comes  no  second  Spring  to  thee  t ' 

But  it  were  unfair  both  to  poet  and  poem  not  to  find  space  for 
one  lengthier  extract;  and  here  is  one,  which  will  excellently 
exhibit  the  author's  power  to  portray  Nature  and  to  invest  it  with 
a  soul — the  mission,  we  conceive,  of  a  true  poet  The  lovers  are 
met  at  their  yet  undisturbed  trysting-place : — 

*  All  nature  was  a  treasury  whidi  their  hearts 
Sifled  and  coin'd  in  passion :  the  soft  grass. 
The  bee's  blue  palace  in  the  violet's  bell ; 
The  sighing  leaves  which,  as  the  day  departs. 
The  light  breeze  stirreth  with  a  gentle  swell ; 
The  stiller  boughs  blent  in  one  emerald  mass, 
"Whence,  rarely  floating  liquid  eve  along, 
Some  unseen  hnnet  sent  its  vesper  song ; 

All  fumish'd  them  with  images  and  words, 

And  thoughts  that  spoke  not,  but  lay  hush'd  like  pray'r; 

Their  love  made  life  one  melody,  like  birds, 

And  circled  earth  with  its  own  rosy  air. 
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What  in  that  lorely  climoto  doti  tbe  'breflst 

Interpret  not  into  some  soimd  of  love  ? 

Cuu£t  tlioii  e'en  gaze  upon  tltc  Luca  tbut  rc«t^ 

Like  tho  god's  emilo,  upon  tbc:  pictiurttd  ilrooin 

Lunned  on  muto  umvus  by  tLe  golden  Claudo, 

TSat  foel  thy  puliws  aa  to  music  utovo  ? 

Kor  feel  thy  soul  by  some  Bwect  presence  awed  ? 

Nor  know  that  preseuob  by  its  light,  and  deem 

The  IfttidKCiipe  brefttliiug  with  a  voice  divino, 

*'  Love,  for  the  land  on  which  ye  gaze  la  mine  ?  '^' — P.  188. 

A  wooer  of  nature  In  her  sweetest  mmxls  could  alone  have 
caught  so  many  of  her  minuter  features  as  are  grouped  in  tlic 
earlier  verses  of  this  passage :  the  poet-Koul  alone  could  have 
given  the  spiritual  toucbcs  to  the  picture^  and  have  localised  so 
boppily  the  special  abode  and  realm  of  Love.  We  pa$5  by  other 
beauties — for  extracts  do  scant  justice — and  content  ourselve* 
with  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  one  ^e  passage 
which  may  interest  them,  as  showing  bow  a  Conservative  states- 
man of  to-day  can  appreciate  the  results  of  that  struggle  for 
liberty,  in  aid  of  which  Milton  wrote  and  strove.  We  prefer  to 
extract^  as  our  last  loan  from  thU  puem,  the  sketch  of  the  blind 
old  man  sitting  before  '  that  deathless  tree,  which  bloumed  his 
bumble  dwelling-place  beside,'  in  the  dark  evening  of  his  da^s. 
Tbe  passage  is  not  the  less  affecting,  from  the  inlaying  of  familiar 
lines  which  even  a  careless  reader  of  MiUon  will  recognise : — 

'  The  old  man  felt  the  frefih  air  o'er  hiin  blowing, 
Waving  thin  locks  from  musing  templEiS  pale ; 
Felt  the  qnuck  sun  through  cloud  and  azure  goings 
And  the  Ijght  dance  of  lenvcB  upon  the  gale, 
In  that  mysterious  sj^mbol-chonge  of  enrth 
■Which  looks  like  dcnth,  though  but  restoring  birtli. 
Seasons  return  ;  for  him  shall  not  return 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  evon  or  mora* 
Whatever  garb  tho  mighty  mother  wore, 
Xatiire  to  him  was  changeless  evennore. — 
List,  not  ft  fiighl — though  fall'u  on  evil  days. 
With  darkueea  compass 'd  round — those  sightlefls  eyes 
Need  not  the  sun ;  nightly  bo  sees  tho  rays. 
Nightly  he  walks  the  bgwors  of  Pnradi&e, 
High,  pale,  Btill,  voicelcBS,  motionless,  alone^ 
Dcsthlike  in  calm  as  monumental  stone, 
Lifting  hiB  luokB  into  tha  farthest  skies, 
Ho  satQ  :  and  au  when  some  tompcstuous  day 
Dies  in  the  hush  of  the  raajcstio  eve, 
8&  on  his  brow — whore  grief  has  pa&s*d  away — 
Beigns  that  dread  etillauis  grief  oloue  con  leave/ — F.  205. 
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The  lale  of  Constance,  which  follows,  is  more  rtmarkaWe  for 
the  skill  with  which  its  author  diversifies  exquisite  sketches  of 
rural  scenitry  witb  clever  *cartes  de  visite,'  so  to  speak — of  his 
'  dramatis  personae ' — than  for  the  plot  or  pleasantness  of  the  story. 
Yet  one  can  forgive  the  introduction  even  of  so  unpk'asant  a 
character  as  Harcourt  into  it,  fur  the  neat  satire  which  hits  off 
the  mercenary  nature  of  his  attentions  to  the  heroine  :: — 

'  High-born,  yet  poor,  no  Corydon  wds  he, 
To  dream  of  love,  and  cols  in  Arcody, 
His  tufitca  were  like  tlio  Argonauts  of  olA^ 
And  only  pastoral,  if  the  fleece  was  (jold' — P.  215. 

A  happier  feature  in  this  poem  is  the  ease  with  which  the  author 
sprinkles  his  narrative  with  reflections,  j>ert]nent  to  it,  yet  indica- 
tive of  his  own  keenness  of  observation.  Thus  when  Constance, 
iifted  by  marriage  with  an  Earl  into  the  first  circles  uf  Lfindon 
society,  marvels  at  the  absence  of  '  rank's  hareh  outlines'  in  tlie 
intercourse  with  the  great,  the  poet  thus  takes  i^p  his  text  i — 

*  As  Power  and  Gcmus  intorthango  their  Iiuob, 
So  gonial  life  tho  cloeaic  charm  rcnowa : 
Some  Scipio  still  a  Tcronco  may  rc&nc, 
Some  graced  Augustus  prompt  a  Moro's  line. 
The  polish 'd  have  their  flaw8,  but  least  ogpie.'d 
Among  the  polish 'd  is  the  angle  pride. 
And  liowBoeveif  Envy  grudge  theit  state, 
Their  own  bland  laws  democratize  thu  groat.' — F.  2-12. 

It  is  this  same  vein  of  poUshcd  reflection  that  gives  so  great  a 
charm  to  Sir  Edward's  clever  sketch  of  St.  Stephen's,  past  and 
present,  where  a  happy  couplet  embalms  the  memory  of  one 
stntesman,  or  gently  bits  the  besetting  weakness  of  auother. 
Apropos  of  Constance,  it  will  occur  to  our  readers  that  Its  hcrfi, 
Rulhven,  recalls  the  Audley  Egcrton  of  '  My  Novel.'  Both 
make  politics  their  Hethesda,  and  return  night  after  night  to  a 
homeless  home ; — 

'  Tho  eight  of  Home  the  frown  of  Hfo  renewed : 
The  World  gavu  famo,  and  Homo  a  solitude.* 

But  Constance,  and  the  true  story,,  Eva,  which  succeeds  it,  have 
their  drawbacks  in  the  painfulncss  of  their  plots.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  this  is  so  much  so,  that  it  goes  far  to  inar  the  beautv 
and  grace  of  the  versification,  A  finer  poem  is  the  stmngc  atorv 
of  *  The  Beacon,'  wherein  a  lone  watcher,  who  has  proved  his  self- 
choseu  solitude  unendurable,  finds  borne  unwittingl)''  to  his  barri^n 
vock  the  very  man  whose  treason  has  made  him  loathe  humanit}*. 
The  first  impulse  is  revenge^  the  second  nod  stronget",,  a  yearning 
towards  the  voice  and  face  of  a  fcllow-tnaii  :— 
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'  O  Heaven !  mcthiidts  from  Uiy  soft  skies 
Lonkixl  toorfol  down  tlio  angel  ejes : 
Back  t<j  those  walls  to  m&rk  tLem  go — 
Hand  L-lusp'd  m  Land — tho  Foe  and  Foe  t 
Aud  vvbcQ  tho  «im  sank  slowlj  tbcre, 
Low  kii(jlt  the  pi*ajorIass  man  in  prayer. 

He  knolt,  DO  more  tbo  louely  one : 

Within^  secure,  a  comrajilo  gleepe : 
That  Buu  shall  not  go  down  upon 

A  d<£ert  iu  tho  duep». 

He  lEoelt — ibe  man  who  half,  tiU  then, 
Forgot  his  God  in  loathing  mtn. 
Ho  knelt  and  prayed  that  Gi>d  to  spare 
Tho  Foe  to  grow  thit  Brother  thei^ ; 
And  reoonciliid  by  love  to  Heiiven, 
Forgiving— was  be  not  forgiven  ? ' — P.  S03. 

But,  to  pive  up  quotntiun,  except  where  it  seems  essentia 
our  concluding  estimate  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lvtton's  poetry,  and 
leave  unnotired,  with  rppret,  some  of  tlie  best  poems  in  the  col- 
lection, *  Tke  Pare*,*  and  'Tlic  Souls  of  Books,'  a  poem  that 
&bou]d  be  welcome  to  those  v/ho  think^  with  Cicero,  that  to  add 
a  lihrarv  to  a  house,  is  *  to  give  tbnt  house  a  soul,'  we  shall 
proceed  to  consider  whether  hjs  poetic  genius  assiiniiates  to  that 
of  any  forcg^onc  poet  or  poets,  or  wbelber  he  steers  his  Imik  along 
an  untracl(e<l  scii-patb,  disdaining  trodden  ways,  awl  making  ori- 
ginoltty  his  guidinp-star.  It  is  a  little  difiFicult  to  determiite  this 
questioo.  for  an  author  so  learned,  so  ambitious,  so  varied,  and  s» 
Ycrsalile,  Is  sure  to  approach,  ahnost  unconsciously,  one  or  other 
master  of  song:  in  thp  chanpcful  imisic  of  his  Ivro.  But  there  is 
no  difficulty  to  critic  in  discerninp,  and  no  sbanie  tn  pnet  in 
owning,  one  fiperial  object  of  imitiition,  wherever  admissible — 
we  mean  the  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  classic  fabl?-1oi 
the  riches  of  mvtholog-y,  the  Vlrgilian  polish,  the  elep iac  sweotn* 
of  Ovid  and  Tropertius.  Indeed,  the  assiduity  with  whiih 
Kdward  courts  the  Classic  Muse,  and  born^ws  her  ima^s, 
Fauns,  and  Naiads,  and  0ryads,  may  have  something-  to  dtt  with 
the  scanty  favour  which  these  poems  have  yet  obtained, 
matter-of-fact  ag-c  undervalues  all  poetry,  most  of  all  that  whi< 
seems  to  require  a  classical  dictionary.  Vet  here  js  tlie  fountnil 
of  which  all  who  would  'build  the  lofty  rhyme'  must  drink; 
here,  till  the  world's  end,  lies  tlie  storehouse  of  poetic  fine  gol 
from  which  every  intellifrent  votary  of  song  must  continue 
Imrrow.  Our  author  has  drunk  cojiiously  of  this  well,  and  bor- 
rowed largely  from  (his  storehouse,  but  never,  we  submit,  ui 
seasonably  or  disproportionately  ;  never,  unless  led  to  do  so 
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a  kiodrccl  vein  of  fancy,  or  a  bristt  idea  of  apt  illustration. 
Pure  and  maiiLv  in  his  lang-uagc,  lie  despi^ps  nut  that  polish  to 
which  Vir;;jil  owed  so  much,  and,  Ijkr  that  grfal  master,  lie  scna- 
pulously  avoids  excess  of  ornament  and  conceits;  whilst  in  his 
Ijrics,  and  his  shrewd  yet  never  unkind  hits  at  society  and  every- 
day life,  he  shows  a  careful  appreciation  of  his  Horace.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  the  ancients  that  one  characteristic  of  his  most 
beautiful  jwems,  their  perv-adiog  melancholy,  can  he  trjiced. 
This,  We  suspect,  is  of  indigenous  g^rowth.  Who  shali  fathom 
its  causes,  or  blame  the  preference  given  to  plaintive,  rather  than 
joyous  strains?  Enoug-h  that  in  this  melancholy  there  is  no 
mawkishness,  and  that  in  the  mngfe  of  prose  and  poetry  gone  over 
in  this  article  there  is  as  little  of  weak  sentimentality  as  of  un- 
healthy sensation.  The  mass  will  probably  prefer  a  merry,  to  a 
weeping  poet,  even  as  it  preferred  a  Democritus  to  an  Flera- 
clitus,  for  its  philosophy.  Rut  there  will  lie  not  a  few,  nor  tliey 
the  less  weighty  part  in  point  of  taste  am)  refinement,  who  will 
recur  with  sympathy  to  the  graver  and  sadder  poems  of  this 
collection,  and  own  the  charm  of  autumnal  tints  to  be  no  less 
attractive  than  spring'  foliage.  There  is  a  time  to  laugh^  and  a 
time  to  weep.  We  may  thank  the  minstrel  who  gives  us  fancies 
barmonisinj  with  both  seasons,  and  on  both  scores,  as  is  abun- 
dantly clear,  8ir  E.  B.  Lytton  deser\'es  our  gratitude,  it  may  be 
that  the  rpRectivp  a»d  sombre  character  of  sQme  of  hie  poetry  is 
ascribahle  to  German  influences. 

No  one  would  suspect  a  writer  of  so  acknowledg-ed  genius  of 
moulding  his  style  on  that  of  any  contemporary  ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  in  these  poems  we  find  no  echoes  of  modern  schools, 
A  seeker  after  pietic  fame,  of  any  pretensions,  must  feel  ^the 
E^od  within  him  '  tiMt  strongly  to  run  the  risk  of  his  ufiiipring  being 
stamped  with  jik^'ness  to  a  fellow- mortal.  Accordingly  we  meet 
few  Tersified  thoughts  in  this  collection  which  sti^^est  a  parallel 
in  ODr  foremost  poets  of  the  last  thirty  years.  But  if  asked  to 
what  Knglisb  pfK-ts  of  the  past  the  poetry  of  Sir  Bulvver  Lvtt*jn 
is  most  indebted  for  its  form  and  character  (we  speak  now  chirlly 
of  his  nanative  and,  descriptive  poetrv),  we  sh<mld  point  to  two 
names  entitled  to  very  hif^h  pr&ise  in  their  special  phases  of  their 
art — those  of  Gray  and  Goldsmith.  Of  the  latter,  as  concerns 
bis  prose  stvif^,  we  have  our  author's  words  to  prove  that  he  is  an 
ardent  admirer.*  And  ^smalt  blame  to  him  '  for  acknowledging 
it.  No  writer  is  more  English  in  his  prose  or  poetrv,  none 
possesses  a  stvic  and  diction  more  attractive  tn  scholar  and 
pojnilace  alike.     Not  seldom,  in  perusing  graceful  descriptions 
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at  ranlaad  doaoCic  lifi^  badi  ia  Ac  pocmftur^flia 
OWtad,  vd  !■  on^  •The  Idol  WocU,'  from  «fakk  wt 
qvMnl,  tbr  rentUum  of  Sir  Earofc  tbw  Id  Am  af  CSdA- 
I  «autK  IVrrces  itadf  nt  i»  with  »  cooricdoa  diat  can  kaidlr  be  dr 
rcMdt  of  Ixncj.  Aaj  ooc  rewUng  due  foUovlng  pumgr  to  Wm- 
miS  will  pratiabljr  give  in  lus  adbedon  to  tlie  aae  Oj^n 

*  Ota  jn^tr  fftm  tmo  \u]fhmt  diU»  i^^: 
if  jra^cr  nD  Ut%>  ^%lit*J  loven  itaqi'd. 
Xb  fdttler  ifane  tvD  Una  venUeatin  oa^ 
Aad  J7-^dk  dined  banealh  ■  wmaa^*  isk 
Foflt  VM  tUr  io«— t&in- bRad  a  liliovr  tend  ; 
STo  jKHii  fale^d  tfaen,  ud  ao  kindnd  ovn'd. 
Tlay  auM  la  fccnrlibs  viae  Uku-cfaoiee  eoadou, 
Tb^  laf$A — Ukj  lorcd — tad  lore  m  vealA  to  dica 
Hackt— oae  iknt  week— agnn  the  ivdj  bellt 
e«ai  ifcoae  Ik  an,  bat  dEreeUk}  boam'd  the  kaeU : 
And  wlica  liir  Uiat  nreet  vwldl  ahe  knev  taiare 
Looked  losih  tbe  hide— die  aaw  ngimn  Ihs  Bate. 
Fun  fif^  jean  mee  tixn  kave  paacd  *«»y. 
Her  cbaJc  ia  finrmr'd,  and  Iter  faau  Js  gnj, 
Tet,  wIkd  abe  ipaka  of  ktm  (tlie  tmea  are  rtre), 
Hfaria  ber  roiee  bow  yontli  atOl  tnnblet  tbtf* ! 
Tbe  vef3r  BuneAfftbat  jonnigU&tibatdkd, 
SliD  hearca  tbe  baaom  and  reealU  the  BridA. 
IfCna  o'er  Ibe  widow'i  b»rth,  tboae  jean  hare  fled^ 
The  daOj  toil  atiO  wina  the  daily  bre*d : 
So  booki  deck  Borrow  with  fintantir  dj-ea, 
B«r  fond  romance  bcr  womau-beart  auppUes : 
And  to  tlie  Mbbath  <ii  Rtill  momcints  ^v&i^ 
D^jB  tesk-WDrk  done^  to  vunnarj,  deatb,  and  beaTea^ 
There  nifty  (let  poets  tewwer  me  I)  belong 
Tboaghts  of  Bach  pathos  as  b&d  bcggsr'd  song.* — P.  379. 

In  the  unaffected  case  and  genuine  tenderness  of  these  lioes  one 
might  faiic^  he  had  chanced  upon  a  stray  leaf  £roDi  'The 
Deserted  Village,*  and  found  a  companion  sketch  to  those  with 
which  the  simple  fancy  of  OliFer  Guldsmith  ha&  given  inunor- 
tality  to  *  Sweet  Aubum.'  And  this  is  no  »ecood-iate  achiere- 
ment.  It  is  easy — sometimes  latally  estsy — to  copy  a  strle,  and 
throw  ofT  happy  imitations  as  such.  But  here  are  touches  be* 
tokening:  no  mere  imitntor,  hot  rather  one  who,  thinkiog  and 
feeling  for  himself,  tlothes  thoughts  and  feelings  in  that  gasb 
which  his  acquaintance  with  tlic  range  uf  English  poetry  su^eats 
to  him  as  fittest.  Perliaps  the  concluding  verses,  indeoi,  contain 
a  vein  of  deeper  fccIing^  and  reflection  than  is  to  be  diACOTend  in 
*The  Deserted  Village'  or  'The  Traveller.'  But  the  nuge 
Goldsmith's  muse  would,  wc  must  allow,  be  a  rather  ai 
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Geld  for  a  poet  of  any  ambition.  It  ini;E;bt  be  divined  that  Sir 
Kdward  B.  L^Uon  would  hardly  confine  himself  to  .1  Tann;ii»  which 
takes  in  only  the  simple  and  the  pensive,  but  admits  not  of  what 
some  deem  the  essentials  of  poetry,  fire  and  Gpirit.  In  bis 
*  Parca?,'  or  '  Six  Lfeaves  from  History,*  he  shows  that  be  can 
strike,  when  so  minded,  a  grander  chord,  and  emulate,  not 
unskilfully^  the  stirrinfr  Pindarics  of  Gray.  'The  Last  Days  of 
Elizabeth,*  and  'CromiveirSj  Dream,*  are  very  remarkable  proofs 
of  this  3  and  there  will  be  found  in  them  a  similarity  to  the  odes 
of  the  poet  just  mentioned,  not  only  in  structure  and  classical 
choice  of  ornament,  but  yet  more  in  the  life  and  spirit  breathetl 
into  every  stanza.  The  fastidious  student  of  Peter-House  anJ. 
University  Prolessur  has  much  in  his  grave,  and  tender, 
and  pathetic  moods,  which  finds  an  echo  in  the  strains  of  Sir 
Buhver  Lytton,  but  much,  much  morc^  in  his  odes.  Indeed,  vcc 
can  conceive  that  had  it  been  possible  for  the  former  to  steal  a 
glance,  after  propliefs  fashion,  at  the  poetry  '"if  after  ajscs,  he 
would  have  found  satisfaction  in  the  knonledg^e  that  English 
dithyrambics  would  not  end  with  his  '  Bard  *  and  his  *  ProgT-ess 
of  Poetry.'  He  would  have  felt  a  thrill  of  piide  at  the  fire  anrl 
energ^v  thrown  into  the  description  of  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury  Fort 
(p.  341) ;  at  the  frrandly  conceived  description  of  the  moor  Vhhicli 
i^  the  locale  of  'CrorawelTs  Dream'  (p.  344);  or  at  a  passagr 
from  the  latter  ptjem,  which  shall  be  our  last  extract,  and  which 
we  quote  in  the  belief  that  the  *  Cavaliers '  are  a  theme  of  ivUicli 
English  readers  arc  never  weary.  VV'e  take  our  chance  of  bcin^ 
pronounced  tedious,  in  the  desire  to  present  to  those  who  have 
accompanied  our  remarks  so  far;— 

*  A  gay  and  ghttoring  biuid  [ 
Apollo's  love-locks  in  fha  nrost  of  Mars — 
Light-hearted  Taloiir,  langhing  scorn  to  scars — 

A  gay  and  glittering  band, 
Unwitting  of  the  scythe — the  tillerH  of  the  lAnd ' 

Palo  in  the  midst,  that  Btately  Rquadron  bonsts 

^^K  A  princely  form,  a  mouinftd  brow ; 

^^^P  And  still,  wh'Brc  plmnc-s  nre  proudest.  Been, 

m  W^ith  sparkling  eyo  iiud  diiimtless:  mien, 

^^^  The  yoimg  Achilles  ■  of  tho  hosts* 

^^^b  On  rolls  the  Biirging  war — and  now 

^^^^  Along  tho  closing  columns  ring — 

^^H  "  liupert "  and  "  Charles  "—"  The  Lady  of  the  Croim,"  f 

^^^K  '^  Down  with  tho  Bound-head  Rebek^  down  I  " 

^^m  "  St.  George  Mid  England's  King."  '—P.  349. 

W      If  ire  ace  to  look  for  more  fruit  off  this  tree,  may  it  be  of  like 
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8B6-         Sir  Edward  Bulwer  hyttoo'i  Later  Novels,  ^c, 

UnviMT  to  this  THcy  sample,  and  cquaMy  givB  proof  of  the  skilly 
genius^  and  industry  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton'a  cultivation. 

It  were  idle  to  disguise  a  conscinusncss  that,  in  tin?  furogriin^ 
eatiinaCi?  of  tbe   later   productions    of   one    of  tlie  finest   minds 
amoiig^  us,  a  vif^w  has  been  nduptefl  somcwliat  at  rarisnee  wtUt 
the  judfcmecit    of  coniemporaries,    few    of   whom    have    meled 
Inrge  measure  of  praise  to  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  while  some  Lave 
even  forgotten  justice  in  their  stint  of  it.     It  seemed  to  us  at  the 
outset  that,  as  far  as  inijEfht  be,  vte  ought  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  dispassionate  ^josterity,  and  to  look  lA'idi  candid'eves^^H 
as  if  at  cETorts  uf  past  genius.     Much  that  liAs  been  written  reii^l 
specting  the  works  of  the  author  in  question  seems  to  have  been 
inSuenccHl  by  a  tiatural  desire  to  *take  down '  self-assertion,  tncl: 
as  is  apt  to  crop  out  in  authors  popular  with  the  mass.     But 
should  be  remembered   that,    but   for    seU'-a^ertton,    the    worlf 
would,  indeed,  *know   little  of  its  greatest  men.'     While  many 
cannot  help  regarding  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  as  the  author  of'  Felhara/^H 
*  DevereiiJC,'    'Alice,'   'Ernest    Maltravers,'  and    'Lucretia,'   anil^^ 
shrink  from  awarding  the  palm  to  a  genius  which  they  consider 
tinned  with  eccentticity  and  costombrj^  it  is  surely  not  amiss 
that  at  least  one  or  two  criticisms  should  proce>ed  as  from  an 
outlook  of  the  future,  and,  setting  aside  contemporary  prejudi( 
and  antipathies,  attach  some  weight  to  the  truth  taught  by 
Vcnusian: — 

'  tJrit  GmJm  fulgoro  sno,  qni  pnogravnl  artwi 
IioJfci,  ae  poeitss :  eitiattue  amftbitar  idem.' 

Aluch   of  Sir  Bulwer    Lytton,   eapetially  his    'Caitons,* 
many  of  his  collected  poems,  will  escape  Libitina. 
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AiiT.  IV". — 1.  Programmss  Officieh  povr  t Enseignt^ment  Seco. 
daireCIassitiue^et  pour  F EnscigTieinent  Sef^ond^iire  Profcfsioum 
ar-ec  lc$  Ittitruviium  MinistcricllM  qui  s'l/  ranporteul.     Paris. 

2.  Annuaire  de   i'lnstructioa  Fublujue  peur  fAmiee   1S65,  iit& 
Paris. 

3.  Noftveau   Manuel    dcs   Aspirants    au    Bacealattr^t-h-Lettr^S, 
Par  E,  Lofranc  et  G,  Jeannin.     Paris,  1862. 

4.  V£xole.     Par  Jules  Simon,     Paris,   1865. 

5.  Les    Souffranc€s   da    Profesivar  Delleit.      Par  Champfleury. 
Paris,  nbl. 

G.  Education  Jjiternotionukt  Documcnti  da  Concoun.     Paris  and 
London,  1862. 

^BSERVE/  says   the    Platonic   Socrates,  '  that  wonderful 
philosophic  element   in  the   character  of  the  dog :    for 
n-Jmt  run  he  more  akin  to  philosophy  and  the  love  of  leamin 
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than  to  hate  tlie  uoknown,  and  to  resent  every  strange  appear- 
ance as  a.  provocation?' 

National  prejudices  may  un  tlus  score  lay  claim  to  a  kind  of 
pbilosoplijcal  classification,  but  It  must  be  under  tlic  li«ad  of  the 
canine  class.  But  interuatiunal  criticism  belongs  la  that  purer 
and  better  class  of  philosophy  wluch  is  provoliL-d,  indeed,  bv 
every  new  pbenomenon,  oiid  is  itniKitlent  of  cvcryEhing  strange; 
but  it  is  provoked  to  investigate  what  it  means,  and  impatient  to 
bring  it  witMn  the  realm  of  acquired  and  settled  knowledge. 
Now  no  subject  in  the  world  offers  so  many  of  these  provocations 
as  the  character  and  practices  of  the  French  people  do  to 
oumelves.  Of  course  we  arc  not  speaking  of  those  few  excep- 
tional, and  we  may  add  exceptionable,  persons,  who  teli  us  with 
a  kind  cosmopolite  swagger  tliat  they  understand  the  wHulc 
problem,  that  they  have  broken  Uirough  the  trammels  of  English 
narrowness,  and  vastly  preier  all  the  continental  Institutions  to 
our  own.  But  llie  rest  of  us  do  certainly  find  partly  in  the 
acknowledged  facts  and  partly  in  the  traditional  ruiaours  con- 
cerning our  Frent-h  Of  ighbours  an  abundant  souvtc  of  bewiltlcr- 
ment.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  understand  more  about 
the  character  of  onr  neighbour  by  tracing  Lim  through  the 
rarious  stages  of  formation  that  we  o/fer  to  our  reader  ft  few 
details  upon  education  in  tliat  country,  which  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  ill-timed  M"hen  our  own  pubUc  sch^HiU  are 
receiving  so  large  a  share  of  the  public  attention.  Thero  will  be 
many  tldngs  in  it  which  will  at  first  sight  try  the  tolerance  of 
the  determined  champion  of  that  mixed  system  of  Latin  verses 
and.  foot-ball  which  is  the  glory  of  our  land.  But  if  instead 
of  barking  at  the  unknown  we  act  like  philosophic  bulldogs 
and  set  our  teelh  into  the  facts  with  the  determination  to  analyse 
them  completely,  even  if  we  Icam  nothing  tliat  we  shall  care  to 
imitate,  perhaps  our  hetteracquaintance  may  render  us  somewhat 
more  considerate  and  respectful.  Now  the  investigators  of 
ch&mcter  tell  us  that  it  is  a  great  help  ttiwards  this  object,  if  we 
endeavour  to  find  same  central  fact  to  M'hich  all  the  various 
seeming  anomalies  may  be  referred.  What  if  we  endeavour  to  do 
so  on  the  present  occasion,  and  by  way  of  theory  start  the  follow- 
ing proposition — *  'J'hat  all  the  traditional  rcpraaelje*  which  an 
Englishman  has  to  make  against  a  Frenchman  are  traceable  to  a 
single  fault,  and  that  one  of  temperament^  viz.  his  excessive 
impetuosity  ? ' 

The  Freuchtnan  Is  accused  of  shallowness  both  intellectual 
and  moral ;  in  other  words,  he  is  believed  to  talk  of  more  tlian 
he  knows  and  to  profess  more  than  he  feels.  Thcie  is  probably 
some  truth  in  the  first  count,  for  many  Frenchmen  from  Sca.U^i« 


ilawnwards  have  confeased  to  the  national  infirmity ;  !>ut  U  u 
niiiti;  concetvablp  that  an  nrdent  nnd  cxcltnble  man  should  feel 
an  exaffgerated  pleasure  at  havino-  mastered  the  rudiments  of  anv 
scicncp,  and  should  fancy  himself  rieher  than  he  is  in  it ;  and  jf 
he  is  generous  Avith  his  tongue  and  likes  to  spread  g'aiety  by  the 
use  of  it,  it  is  surely  very  hard  to  treat  this  as  delibprate  iin~ 
posture ;  for  that  Frenchmen  can  think  and  investigate  deeply  is 
proved  by  many  a  Htcrrtry  monument  and  by  mamy  a  ^eat  name 
in  mathematics  and  physical  science.  The  presumed  dilTcrenee 
between  the  two  countries  as  to  this  feature  may,  after  all,  only 
nmDunt  to  this,  that  with  us  the  haif-informed  man  is  calculating- 
and  distrustfuU  and  therefore  silent  j  while  the  more  loquacious 
Gaul  is  impelled  by  his  fervid  disposition  to  talk  of  that  of 
which  he  knows  a  little  without  first  ascertaining  if  there  be 
anylMwly  present  who  happens  to  know  somewhat  more,  !n  the 
Same  vi'ay,  If  we  carefully  examine  into  his  boaslfulness,  wc  shall 
find  that  it  consists  mainly  of  self-deception,  and  though  self- 
^^_  deception  in  a  cold  and  sluggish  temperament  is  a  deliberate 
^^Kact,  it  is  so  nearly  unavoidable  when  the  warm  blood  and  the 
^^^fancy  are  allowed  to  play  freaks,  that  a  person  of  this  kind  is 
onlv  in  a  remote  degree  responsible  for  his  error.  Tlien  ag^ii 
as  to  the  moral  shallowness,  it  is  satd  that  the  language  of 
compliment,  praise,  condolence^  and  the  Islce,  is  miich  exagge- 
rated by  them.  But  we  ought  to  compare  the  many  Frenchmen 
who  make  professions,  not  with  the  few  Englishmen  who  do  so, 
but  with  the  rest  of  us  who  feel  but  little  and  sav  nothing,  ami 
then,  the  whole  difference  will  be  found  to  consist  herein,  that 
the  Englishman  knows  how  little  be  feels,  while  the  Frenrhman's 
temperament  betrays  him  into  a  momentary  delusion.  But  that 
they  have  among-st  them  plenty  of  those  higher  characters  that 
eon  feel  strongly  is  shown  by  the  depth  of  the  religious  sentiment 
in  the  young  French  priest,  by  the  sjicrlfiees  of  the  ]>o1iticnl 
cntbiusiast,  by  the  love  which  the  French  boy  has  for  his  mother, 
by  tlic  unconsolableness  which  we  have  often  witnessed  in  manv 
a  Freiuh  widower,  nay  by  ihe  lery  crimes  which  arise  out  of  a 
morbid  intensity  of  feeling.  One  reason  why  they  are  charged 
with  being  superficial  is  greatly  to  their  honour,  we  mean  their 
love  of  clearness.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a,  German  who  thrust* 
his  head  into  some  dark  hole  which  would  asphyxiate  an  English 
'intellect, and  who  then  tells  us  lu  mvstieal  langiiago  what  be  has 
found  there,  to  decry  French  superficiality;  but  from  tlie  dav 
when  La  Fontaine  wrote  his  fable  of  the  Animals  and  the  Magic 
Lantern  down  to  the  present,  the  Frenchman  is  proud  and  has  ii 
right'to  be  proud  of  clearness  as  a  national  feature.  What 
'^oltaire  taid   of  the  language,  Ce  qiti  Jicst  ^his  clair  li'ett  pas 
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fran^aig,    is    equally  true    of  the    intellect  of   which    it    is    the 
expression. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Frencliman  is  a  terrible  theorist,  and  &n 
observer  by  no  means  trustworthy ;  when  he  travels,  it  is  not  to 
test  the  soumlnpss  of  his  suspicions,  but  to  confirm  a  foregone 
conclusion,  dtid  if  in  any  case  the  facts  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
his  theory,  whv  the  facts  must  suffer  for  it.  What  is  all  this 
but  impatience  under  the  sense  of  uncertainty?  Or  a^in^ 
What  is  it  but  impatience  to  put  thJng-s  in  their  place  which 
makes  him  so  remorseless  in  forcing"  every  institution  into  the 
logical  framework  that  he  has  prepared  for  it,  refusing  to  see 
any  of  the  exceptional  cases  which  might  spoil  the  uniformity  of 
his  plan  ?  As  to  the  contrast  which  they  offer  to  ourselves  in 
being  at  one  time  ]pliiidly  revolutionary;  and,  then  a^ain^  as 
blindly  enamoured  of  a  strong  Government,  the  first  of  these 
Conditions  only  shows  the  same  disposition,  and  the  second  their 
consciousness  of  it^  and  tlicir  impetuous  desire  to  keep  themselves 
from  the  effects  of  impetuosity.  This  consciousness  appears 
conspicuously  in  Uieir  education.  Many  Englisbrtien  would  he 
astonished  at  tlie  scrupulous  precautions  employed  by  French 
teachers,  and  those  neither  clerical  nor  clerically  disposed,  in 
keeping  out  of  the  sight  of  the  younp-  student,  passages  in  ancient 
authors,  in  which  an  English  schoolmaster  would  not  be  able  to 
detect  the  slightest  dangerous  tendency.  Their  discipline  also, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  involves  a.  continual  AHrMiV/tji/c^  by 
oight  and  by  day,  in  tlie  many  hours  of  study  and  the  scanty 
intervals  of  recreation.  But  before  we  proceed  to  give  an 
nccount  of  the  machinery  of  their  instruction  it  will  be  well  to 
describe  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed. 

Every  youth  who  is  destined  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  magistrate,, 
or  a  medical  man,  is  obliged  before  he  qualifies  for  his  special 
faculty  to  pass  with  success  the  examination  for  the  Baccalmtrt'ot- 
hsrlettirs.  If  destined  to  pass  through  the  Polytechnic  School  into 
the  body  of  Engineers,  or  through  St.  Cf/r,  or  any  other  military 
or  naviil  college,  to  obtain  a  commission  in  those  services,  he  must 
first  gain  his  diploma  as  a  Bachelor  cs-.menccs.  All  Govern- 
ment appointments  under  the  different  il/iViiV/^r*^  are  given  to  those 
only  who  can  produce  the  one  or  the  other  diploma.  Thus  the 
tiogible  end  of  that  education  which  is  called  in  France 
V Eitseufnement  secoudairc  is  to  obtain  a  grade  without  which  the 
professions  and  all  civil  and  military  positions  of  the  same  rank 
are  as  a  rule  inaccessible. 

The  pensions  or  private  establishments"   throughout  France 

are 

•  Foe  (lie  proporiious  of  tbc  pupilB  educued  \a\X«  ^\)Vv&  mA  \.f«».\»  *^wiA»^ 
Vol  m.—M.  234.  2  D  T«^c«««^^n^ 
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are  so  far  independent  of  the  Goverament  tbat  they  toach  what 
subjects  thej'  please  ;  but  as  the  Baccalaurt'at  is  the  end  of  nearly 
all  instruction,  there  is  g^enerallv  a  considerable  conformity  to 
the  routiiie  of  the  public  schools.  Every  one  who  proleases  to  set 
up  a  periston  is  subject  to  two  strict  but  very  sensible  re^la- 
titins;  be  must  undergo  an  examination  as  to  his  personal  fitness 
for  tiie  calling,  and  his  house  must  Ijc  approved  of  as  a  wbole- 
Bome  biiildiiifp  in  a  wholesome  locality.  But  our  immediate 
concern  is  with  those  iiLstitutii^n^  which  under  the  name  of  lif^ 
and  col/tige  are  more  immediately  under  the  inHuence  of  Got'ern- 
ment.  Some  coUhges,  indeed,  partake  very  much  of  the  character 
of  pi'ivate  institutions ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  w]iich  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  or  those  which  like  the  Colleges  Ste, 
Barhe  aud  Chaptal  arc  in  the  hands  of  private  or  semi-pubUc 
companies.  Others  agaiu  are  municipal,  others  are  only  smaller 
h/c^i'H,  and  therefore  subject  to  direct  Government  controh 

There  are  seventy-four  lyc4es  in  FrancGj  difiering-  greatly  \q 
numbers,  but  all  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  to  hours  of  study* 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  each  class,  and  the  proportion  in 
which  they  are  to  be  studied,  the  punishments,  the  e,^emption5, 
and  so  forth.  All  these  laws  emanate  from  the  central  authority, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  arc  transmitted  through 
the  rectors  of  the  sevcml  academics,  which  axe  the  centres  of 
educatiotiaL  districts,  to  the  proviseur  of  each  ii/cee,  or  the  prinr 
cijHil  oi"  each  coUi'tfc,  placed  within  its  control.  Among  the  other 
authorities  external  to  the  b/cvo  we  must  reckon  the  Inspectwrs 
who  yearly  visit  them,  and.  report  u^wn  ih-oia  to  the  Minister,  and 
the  ln$|»ector5  of  pacb  Academy.  The  internal  ofncers  of  the  li/tre 
may  be  divided  into  the  governing-  and  the  teaching  class.  The 
former  consists  of  the  prouisear  or  chief,  the  censetir  or  second  in 
command,  and  the  economs  or  bursar.  In  certain  points  of 
detail  tliese  three  form  a  council  and  exercise  a  joint  authority' ; 
but  in  tlie  matters  of  daily  routine  the  cetiseur  ia  the  person  who 
exercises  the  chief  power.  The  Professors  have  nothing  further 
to  do  with  the  school  than  to  teach  the  class  assigned  to  them, 
and  those  who  delight  in  uniformity  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  throughout  all  France,  and  for  all  the  forms  in  the  school, 
the  hours  of  class,  that  is,  for  professorial  attendance,  are  from 
eight  to  ten  in  the  mornings  and  from  half  past  two  to  half  past 
four  in  the  afternoon.     In  the  younger  forms  all  the  subjects  are 

rwpectivdy,  ▼?  quote  the  ftBlemeDt  of  M.  Jules  Simon: — 'Nmu  svons  90,000 
tJIcv^i  d&ii»  ics  75  lyccies  d^  rKmpiru^,  3^,(^hjO  dons  lea  24!>  Gol]iigi.>s  ctimmuxiaax ; 
en  If'iit,  "i2,0(X)  i*lJ.'vei.  Les  i:tiib|ig3CElienta  litres,  lajqnes,  tt  i;ccU'$1mII()ui;9.  ni 
cumptcnt  7.^.oo[i,  ouxqucis  il  faut  pcnt-C<tre  stouter  20,000  dljires.  qoi  fonaC'Ut  la 

jKpuhUoa  de  123  petits  d^micaires.' 
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confided  to  one  antl  the  sFiine  Professor  for  ev^xy  fifty  Iwys ; 
but  from  the  fourth  form  upwards,  tliere  is  one  for  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French ;  anothe^r  for  history  and  geography,  and  another  for 
arithmetic  and  mathematics. 

As  ii  class  the  Professors  are  a  highly  respectable  body  of  men, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  men  of  a  considerable  emi- 
nence in  their  respective  pursuits.  Besides  the  ordinary  training 
of  the  Itfc^e  and  the  exAmiiiatlon  lor  the  diploma,  and  the  licence, 
they  have  had  to  follow  courses  of  tlie  Ecole  Normale,  and  those 
of  the  hipher  rank  who  are  called  Prnfessenrs  Aqr^gm  have 
underg-one  a  still  further  trial  of  their  fitness.  Quite  distinct, 
both  in  standing  nn<l  capacity  from  the  professors,  are  tliose  who 
are  now  called  MaUres  rcpctitenrs^  but  are  still  better  knuwa 
under  their  old  name  of  Maitres  dVtudes,  under  whose  direct 
supervision  the  boarders  of  the  sciiool  eat,  drink,  sleep,  work, 
and  play.  But  their  functions  will  best  be  understood  if  we 
take  an  imagrinary  pupil  of  twelve  years  old  and  endeavour  tO' 
identify  ourselves  with  him  from  his  first  day  of  entrance  upon 
a  scene  which  will  }ast  for  him  with  very  little  change  during 
the  eight  remaining  years  of  his  buyhood. 

He  has  passed  through  his  examination  of  admission  into  the 
division  of  gmmmar,  and  finds  himself  en  sijril'Tne.  Thus  hp  has 
had  Uie  griod  fortune  to  escape  the  three  classes  of  the  clementJi-ry 
division,  the  preparatory,  the  eighth,  and  the  seventh,  and  he 
bas  before  him  six  classes  more,  each  of  which  will  take  him 
snmcttmes  a  year,  or  sometimes  two  to  pass  throngh,  and  the 
vista  of  which  spreads  itselt  before  hi*  eyes  as  the  fifth,  the 
fourth,  the  third,  the  second,  the  class  of  rhetoric,  and  the  class 
of  philtjsophy^ 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  October,  Master 
Aipfwnse  Podeviu  is  rattled  by  a  drum  from  his  slumbers,  and 
after  such  a  toilet  as  one  expects  ti'om  young  Frenchmen  of 
twelve,  he  descends  along  with  the  rest  of  his  dartoir  into  one 
of  the  Salles  d'Hudes^  in  which  a  subdiTiaion  of  his  cottr  is 
required  to  assemble. 

The  Cour  will  consist  at  most  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys, 
who  will  meet  during  the  inter>'a]s  of  play — that  is,  in  their 
own  refectory^  or  their  own  playground  or  court  J  but  at  the 
present  they  are  divided,  .say  into  three  fifties,  each  occupying 
its  owix  room,  and  under  its  own  Maitre  d\^tvdcs,  or,  in  school- 
plirase.  Pion.  Whether  the  latter  word  is  derived  ftom  Espion 
must  depend  upon  the  sort  of  feeling  which  it  is  probable  that 
the  pupil  entertains  towards  this  functionary — a  matter  of  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  Ixjtter  in  the  sequel.  After  a  prayer 
calculated  to  last  three  minutes — not  repeated  parctvtaVW  V>s  "^ss 
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master  in  tlic  name  of  his  pupils  and  himself^  but  by  tKc  has 
whose  tojn  it  happens  to  be^they  bogiii  lo  learn  by  hearl. 
They  have  two  hours  before  them — that  is,  till  half-pasE  seven  ^ 
and  the  thing-  tu  be  learnt  in  this  particular  class  will  probably 
be  a  niece  of  Lhoniond^s  Latin  Giamm.ir,  and  the  imperishable 
Greek  Grammar  uf  Buraouf,  and  a  fabio  of  Ph^edrus.  As  the 
time  advances  they  arc  heard  these  lessons  by  the  Mattre  d'tkudea, 
who  draws  up  the  results  on  that  most  indispensable  of  all 
French  institutions,  the  Cuhier.  An  Englishman  need  not  have 
travelled  far  to  remember  it  well,  ^vith  its  unwholesome,  blotchy- 
complexioned  pages^  looking  as  if  thev  were  in  a  prison  bcLmd 
their  manifold  bars  and  cn^sa-hars.  Nothing^  reminds  one  fi>o 
stronglv  of  the  French  fashion  of  tabulating  everything-,  nntl 
marshalling  even  the  most  trivial  facts  under  heads  and  categories, 
as  the  ubiquity  of  this  implement.  And  is  it  not  this  love  of 
classifieatiun  and  generalization  which  lies  at  the  root  of  more 
than  half  the  errors  into  which  an  intelligent  nation  has  fallen 
in  practical  matters?  But  the  cahicr  is  irritating  us  into  digres* 
sions  ami  reveries  ;  let  us  return  to  the  Saik  d'itiuks. 

At  half-{mst  seven,  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast  ;  at 
eig-bt  all  the  professors  are  at  their  post ;  and  all  the  day-scholars, 
whether  from  their  own  home  or  from^  private  schools,  join  their 
respective  classes,  into  which  they  have  been  subdivided  oil 
account  of  their  excessive  number.  This  arrungement  wa» 
formerly  made  in  order  that  no  professor  might  have  to  cope  with 
a  largier  class  than  sixty  at  the  utmost,  but  now  the  subilivision  has. 
been  carried  much  further;  thus, in  Louis  le  Grand,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  frequented  of  the  Lycees,  the  forms  are  often  divided 
into  three  portions,  of  which  the  chief  professor  will  take  one, 
and  the  two  ProJ'esseurs.  suppltanU  the  two  others,  M.  Podlevin's 
professor  is  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  surrounded  by 
forms  rising  tier  over  tier,  and  be  commences,  according  to  the 
plan  drawn  up  for  him  by  Government,  by  hearing  those  whom 
the  Maiire  d't'iiidea  has  marked  down  as  defaulters.  The  rest  of 
the  time  is  taken  up  with  viva  voce  translation,  to  be  afterwards 
written  down  as  a  Kenion  in  the  hours  of  study^  or  with  the  dic< 
tation  of  sentences,  which  are  to  appoar  the  next  day  in  a  Greek, 
or  Latin  dress.  Ten  oVlock  comes,  and  the  ejcterties  march  out 
to  the  beat  of  drums,  while  the  hfteni^s^  to  the  same  music,  arc 
paraded  into  the  tialh  rftVu^/p*,  to  remain  two  hours  more  under 
the  inspection  of  AL  Pioiu  This  time  he  has  nothing  to  do  bul 
to  watch  them,  for  they  are  occupied  with  the  exercises  aiul 
written  translations.  '  Ves,'  says  the  English  ^^rent,  'hut  if 
they  encounter  a  ditficulty,  or  if  he  fimls  them  too  much  addicted 
tu  dJfiiunary,  which  is  always  a  strong  symptom  cif  the  neglect 
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ofgrfiinmar,  he  will  belp  them  over  the  stile,  or  put  them  into 
the  right  road/  Ains !  no.  Until  this  class  of  men  was  sub- 
jected to  a  very  necessary  reform,  tliere  was  not  one  maitre  d!^tudes 
in  fifty  who  could  do  it  if  he  would,  or  durst  if  he  could.  And 
■even  now  it  is  not  their  business.  But  if  any  pupi!^  in  the  midst 
of  his  helpless  bewilderment,  makes  a  caricature,  either  with  his 
pen  or  Ilia  own  features,  or  mutters  a  woH,  even  if  it  be  the  word 
te  has  been  vainly  looking  for,  then  you  will  at  once  recognise  the 
utility  of  his  office.  'Sinand'So^you  are  making  ».  Tiolse,*  *  No, 
Sir,'  *  A  hundred  verses.'  'But  I  have  made  no  noise,  Sir.' 
*Two  hundred  verses,'  'Mais,  Monsieur,  je  vous  donne  ma 
parole  que — '  'Three  hundred  verses,'  And  so  they  go  on 
capping  verses,  like  two  Virgilian  shepherdsj  till  Master  Pa- 
devin's  scho*.ilfpnow  awakes  from  his  helpless  rage,  and  finds 
that  he  owes  a  thousand  verses  to  outraged  society,  and  that  his 
plav-hours,  or  rather  play  half-hours,  his  two-and-two  promenade 
on  Thursdays  (the  French  substitute  for  a  match  at  cricket),  and 
his  fortnightly  Sunday  at  home,  are  gone  till  Christmas.  Well, 
the  Latin  exercise  Is  wiitten,  and  the  Latin  versi^m ;  and  mid- 
day comes  at  last,  and  with  it  the  dinner,  of  which  repast  wo 
shall  take  no  further  notice  than  to  say  that  it  lasts  some  five- 
and-thirty  minutes,  and  then  the  hoys  in  each  refectoire  march 
nut  two-and-two  into  the  court  allotted  to  them  for  recreation. 
Here  jinother  officer  appears  upon  the  scene — the  suppUant — who 
arrests  all  suth  as  either  the  professor  or  the  master  of  studies 
has  placed  on  the  detention  list.  The  rest  play  till  half-past 
one — nearly  an  hour !  Not  to  weary  the  reader,  we  will  describe 
the  remainder  of  the  day  as  follows:  From  1'30  to  2'30,  salle 
tTvtiides;  learn  by  heart  From  2'30  to  4'30,  classes  held  by  the 
professors  of  history  or  arithmetic.  From  4'30  to  5,  dry  bread 
jmd  abond&nce  (t>,  wine  and  water),  under  the  name  oi  go^uter ; 
but  the  porter  visits  the  lUffi-rent  courts,  and  sells  excellent  cakes. 
From  5  to  8,  salh  d^etttdes  and  written  exercises.  At  8  o'clock, 
bed  ;  but  in  each  dormitory  the  inexorable  Pion  still  watches 
■over  his  class ;  nor  does  his  vigilance  cease  when  he  stretches 
his  iimbs  in  that  close-drawn  pavilion  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
for  is  there  not  a  Imll's-eye  in  the  curtain  ? 

For  eight  years  at  least  our  younn;  friend  will  have  to  g-o 
through  this  discipline;  and  as  he  posspsses  that  admirable 
quality  of  his  ttatioTi,  impregnfible  good  humour  under  privations, 
We  have  no  douht  that  he  will  submit  himself  to  circumstances ; 
that  as  he  is  very  quick-witted,  having  no  one  to  help  him  in 
his  composition,  he  will  learn  to  help  himself;  that  he  will  dis- 
tinguish hirnself  in  class,  and  obtain,  on  the  recommondation  nC 
iiis  professor,  a  long  list  of  that  most  cove\A:A  KtV\tV,,ttxCTft^v>'n- 
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du  proviseur,  concerning  which,  if  our  render  desires  to  know 
anything,  we  Tvill  state  as  briefly  as  possible,  that  it  equals  two 
exsmptiuns  of  a  censvur ;  that  it  neuCmlises  eight  deteutions.  or 
one  confinement  nn  the  Sunday  for  poing-  home  ;  and  that  twelve 
of  them,  nr  twenty-four  of  the  cfTuieura^  entitles  the  holder  to  a 
piize-boiik  of  the  value  of  three  or  four  francs.  Of  these  he  will 
have  niatij ;  but  what  will  encourage  him  still  more  will  Ix;  the 
gj>CL-ial  notice  taken  of  him  in  the  class.  His  exercise  at  all 
events  will  he  looked  over,  and  his  progress  will  concern  some 
One  of  the  professors  as  a.  matter  of  personnl  interest  ;  but  before 
we  expteiii  in  what  wav,  let  us  turn  to  a  few  of  his  claas-fellows. 
There  is  one  of  an  irregular,  dreamy  l^ind  of  talent,  and  with 
whom  concentrntion  on  a  fjiven  point  is  an  impossibility  unless 
tliere  is  Bome  Icadiiijef  mind  who  shall  eontinually  attrnct  him, 
and  keep  him  to  it.  Here  is  another  of  delir^Lte  and  sensitive 
orgnntsation,  to  whose  moral  nature  the  very  subjection  to  a  dis- 
cipline of  coarse  compnlsion  and  distrust  is  an  exquisite  torture ;j^h 
here  is  a  third  inf^eniuusly  idle,  whoso  expedients  for  eseaping'^l 
detection  multiply  with  the  Watchfulness  that  surrounds  him  ;  and 
then,  again^  there  are  the  boys  of  uncertain  character,  in  whom  the 
moral  sense  can  only  be  called  nut  by  a  wisely-graduated  con* 
li<lcncet  and  by  the  fear  d(  losing  that  esteem  that  they  have  been 
taught  to  value  — bovs  in  whom  self-respect  prows  immediatelT 
out  of  the  respect  they  have  for  others,  which  a^in  grows  out  of 
aflec(iuT).  And  last  ot  all  {fcjr  it  would  be  moral  cowardice  i» 
shrink  li'am  the  mention  of  the  class),  there  are  the  bovs  of  low 
and  seDEual  type^  who  more  than  any  others  require  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  plenty  of  violent  exercise — in  short,  everything  that  shall 
keep  the  animal  in  whole^me  activity,  that  the  body  and  mind 
may  be  fatiffued  tof/efher. 

As  the  above  tvpes  include  several  very  common  varieties  of 
the  lM)y  species^  and  as  any  institution  ou^ht  to  be  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  majority,  we  would  fain  askj  for  which  of  these  charactcn 
wns  this  system  indented  ?  The  boys  requiring  friendly  help 
and  encouratfement  are  to  those  who  can  work  by  themselves  as 
twenty  to  one ;  and  yet  you  have  ei^ht  hours  of  unassisted  stitdv 
to  four  of  professional  teaching:^  the  g^reater  part  of  which  cannot 
but  be  bestowed  on  the  clever  Ixiy. 

The  moral  liein^  of  most  of  us  is   not   that   self-asserting 
self-supporting  thing:  which  will  flourish  equally  under  all  coi 
dition$,  but   is  derived  by  contact  with  men  of  superior  virta<v^ 
throug'h  famillnr  di^icourse.      Was  it  for  this  purpose  that  they 
formerly  pickefl  up  some   distressed   or  unsaccessful  student  of 
medicine  or  law.  8t>roo  broken-down  shopkeeper,  or  some  of  the 
hundred  nondescripts  presented  by  the  ktarving  classes  of  Paris,  id 
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order  to  confiile  to  him  so  socr^  and  so  perilous  a  task  ?  Every 
bere  and  there  indeed  a  mattre  d'4tudes  might  be  found  who  would 
be  udmirably  adapted  for  real  wholesome  sujierintentience.  We 
mean  the  poor  but  energetic  men  who  took  tlie  post  for  a  few 
j'ears  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  dally  bread,  whlUt 
tliey  were  preparing;  for  the  profession  by  which  they  hoped 
eventually  to  Jive.  As  the  new  class  of  maUres  rvp4titeitrs  must 
be  Bachelors  of  the  Universitv,  and  as  they  are  gpnerallv  taken 
from  among  the  poor  ttuileots  of  the  several  faculties^  tliey  are 
now  far  more  respectable  a  body  than  they  were;  but  diey  are 
almost  universally  very  joung-  men ;  for  after  a  certain  term  they 
rise  to  be  inspectors  of  the  courts — that  is,  inspectors  of  their 
own  body.  What  good  then  can  they  do,  having  neither  much 
learning*  nor  experience,  nor  discretionary  power,  nor  any  ineitas 
of  winning  the  resjjeet  and  affection  of  their  classes?  They  are 
in  no  sense  wliatever  companions — we  were  goinjC;  to  say,  of  their 
pupils ;  but  they  are  rtcrf  their  pupils,  nor  are  these  masters. 
They  are  machines  for  watching  and  making  reports,  and  filling 
up  the  pigeon-holes  of  a  cahier,  and  making  little  aind-hills  iti 
it  over  the  fatter  strokes  of  their  calligraphy.  Who  tliat  reads 
this  account  will  not  bo  fima>;ed  nt  such  sklllullv-orgnnized  mis- 
cliief,  and  wonder  what  on  earth  can  be  the  cause  for  regula- 
tions which,  to  our  English  prejudices,  are  aitnply  revolting? 
W^hatt  then,  if  we  apply  our  former  theory,  and  suppose  that 
the  authors  and  maintainers  of  the  French  system,  being  cim- 
seiuus  of  the  cxcessii'e  exuberance  and  impctimsity  of  the 
national  character,  have  thought  that  the  best  mode  of  daunting 
this  evil  was  bv  imitating  ns  nearly  as  possible  the  discipline  of 
a  military  prison.  No  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  in  youth  that 
requires  to  be  ilaunted,  but  it  appears  to  us  tliat  the  great  test  of 
practical  wisdom  in  these  matters  is,  tliaC  you  should  be  able  to 
control  the  excess  without  enfeebling  the  t-haracter ;  but  in  the 
French  Lr/cce,  from  all  that  we  hear,  and  from  inucb  that  we 
have  seen,  not  only  is  the  character  enfeebled,  but  the  healtli 
along  with  it.  We  point  to  the  hideous  theme,  and  then  turn 
from  it  to  see  our  own  boys  at  Eton  or  Rugby,  toiling  at  the  oar, 
or  fielding  out  at  cricket,  or  rushing  to  the  front  at  IViotball,  and 
wish  that  we  could  invite  those  little,  pale,  bright-eyed  lads  in 
the  /(dpi  and  embroidered  uniform  to  come  and  forget  their 
BuTTfouf  or  their  RoHifif  and  their  other  torturers  dead  and  living, 
in  a  good  international  match. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  education  will  desire  to  know  on 
what  matters  these  twelve  hours  a-dny  of  the  schtdastic  year 
are   bestowed.      There    is  religious   instruction  for   an  hour  on 
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ThunUny  ;  and  there  are  two  lessons  per  week,  of  an  liom*  each, 
lor  tlie  modern  languages,   tliat  is,   for  German  and  Eng^lishj  or 
Sjmnisit  or  Ititlan,  according  to  the  n^rt-st  frontier  of  the  town 
in  which  the  Lj-cce  is  siluat^.     History,  geography,  aritbmttic, 
and  drawing-  are  also  taught  j  but  French,  Latin,  ami  Greek  take 
up  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  time,  until  the  pupil  has 
reached  the  third  class^     It  was  hen?  ttiat  the  separation   began, 
of  those  who  were  deatmed  for  tije  Bacliot  (which  is  the  vulgar 
abbreviation)  l-s-Sciunccs  from   those  who  stil!   continued    tbeir 
Urttera  ;  but  quite  recently  the  separation  has  been  deferred  till  the 
spcond  class.     During  the  ministry  of  M.  Fortoul^ — we  believe,    ■ 
jti  the  year  1852'^n  new  regulation  was  introduced,   hy  which 
this  bifurcation  took  place  a  year  or  two  earlier,  or  in  the  fourth 
class.     That  minister  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  belief  in  spe- 
cial   education,    and    to    have    consitlered  that,   when  once   the 
^■eneral  grammatical  basis  was  laid,  it  was  high  time  to  cwUivaie 
the  particular  fitness  of  the  boy,   whether  it  was  exhibited   for 
language  or  for  science.     Unfortunately  he  overlooked  one  par- 
ticular aptitude  which  develops  itself  quite  as  frequently  as  the 
rest,  the  aptitude  for  doing  nothing.     Those  who  up  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  had  undergone  the  daily   drudgery  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  just  that  amount  of  consciousness  of  what  they  were 
about,  >vhic)i  made  them  look  ujwn  their  studies  as  a  prolonged 
nightmare,  were  glad  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  science, 
not,  however,  to  worship  hut  merely  to  skulk.     Still   bent    on 
helping  out  his  own  bifurcation,    M.    Fortnul    endeavoured    to 
make  the  career  of  science  more  :inviting  and  easy   by   what  is 
known  in  France  as  the  scisgion  of  the  scientific  examination.  '  A 
degree  was  thus  attaineil  piecemeal,  a  candidate  presenting  him- 
self first  in  physics,  and,   when  he  had  passed   that  ordeal,  pre- 
paring himself  in  mathematics.      No  one  can  question  the  zeal 
which  M.  Fortoul  put  into  his  office.     It  went  so  far   that  he 
divided  the  two  hours  of  the  professor's  class  into  so  many  exact 
portions,  and  prescribed,  when  the  hearing  les*iO]is  was  to  cease, 
how  many  minutes  were  to  be  spent  iii  reviewing  the  esercises;  A 
nt  what  line  of  what  author  the  Professor  was  to  begin  his  con-   ^ 
struing ;  and  where  and  when  he  was  to  leave  olT.     tt  is   even 
said  that  be  wasso  proud  of  this  triumph  of  minute  legislation,    « 
that  he  would  pull  out  bis  watch  and  say  to  his  visitor,   '  1  kunw  ^ 
the  very  thing  that  they  are  doing  at  this   moment  in   all  the 
Lycees  of  France.*     A  Professor,  whose  name  we  need  not  men- 
tion,  but  who  was  an  ardent  Imperialist,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  bchimi  the  scenes  in  December,  1851,  was  suddenly  rousnl 
from  his  slumbers,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  n  despatch 
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from  M.  Fortoul,  wHcli,  upon  opening,  he  found  to  contain  bis 
immedmte  dismissal.  The  next  tlay  the  Professor  sought  an 
audience  of  the  Minister,  and,  upon  beiHg  admitteid,  was  iii- 
foTined  that  his  removal  was  for  an  habitual  neglect  of  inslruc- 
lions.  So  much  Greek  had  been  prescribed  during  the  last  three 
weeks,  and  none  bad  been  taught.  The  fact  is,  that  a.  general 
whose  son  was  in  this  gentleman's  class,  had  said  to  M.  Fortou], 
at  dinner  the  evening  before,  *  By  the  bjc,  have  they  suspended 
the  Greek  in  such  and  such  a  form  ?  for  ray  son  has  done  none 
far  the  last  three  weeks.'  The  dismissed  Professor  pointed  out 
that  it  was  entirely  by  following  too  strictlv  the  Minister's  direc- 
tion* that  this  gap  had  been  caused.  Tlicre  had  been  tv/o  Jttcs 
(a.  rare  occurrence) ;  and  on  a  third  occasion  the  boy  himself  had 
been  absent  Had  the  Professor  been  independent  he  would  not 
have  allowed  these  gaps  to  have  been  all  made  at  the  expense  of 
one  subject ;  but  he  was  bound  by  hi?  instructions.  In  this  way 
Le  satisfactorily  explained  his  conduct,  but  he  never  regained  his 
post  It  is  true  that  a  Minister  may  err  through  excessive  baste  ; 
but  to  confess  and  retrieve  his  error  would  he  a  deliberate  and 
unpardonable  a-Ct. 

A  reformer  of  a  better  stamp  has  appeared  in  the  person  of 
the  present  Minister,  M.  Duruy,  who  must  be  "well  known 
to  many  schoolmasters  in  England  by  the  charming  little 
manuals  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  which  he  has  written  for 
junior  classes.  But  M.  Duruy  is  hampered  by  a  Council  of 
Instruction,  composed,  we  believe,  of  about  thirtv-four  members, 
many  of  whom  are  wedded  to  their  own  notions  of  reform,  while 
some  are  steadily  obstructive.  He  also  depends  upon  the  rectors, 
or  chiefs  of  the  'Academic  Centres*  throughout  France,  for 
?oyal  co-operation  with  him  in  his  schemes.  One  of  his  en- 
tlc^vours  to  improve  education  in  France  merits  particular  atten- 
tion :  it  is  the  j)Toject  for  establi^dbing  on  a  more  dignified  footing 
what  is  called  i'EiiseiffiieiTjent  Professiomief^  which  corresponds  in 
some  degree  to  that  of  the  Heal  Schuhn  in  Germany,  and  is  in- 
tended to  prepare  lads  for  commercial  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  circular  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  project  is  replete  with 
|;ood  sense,  and  some  very  interesting  facts,  which  we  will  quote 
from  one  of  his  circulars  on  this  subject: — 

*  Now,  we  havQ  seen  in  our  days  the  ri&C  of  ft  great  mflnnfftCturiiig 
industry^  and  ths  fonnation  of  an  unbounded  wealth,  which  was  for- 
merly unknown.  Distinct  from  landed  piMperty,  then*  is  now  existing 
personal  property  of  the  value  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  thoiwiknil 
millions,  instead  of  the  twenty-ftvc  to  thirty  thousand  millions  which 
composed  our  personal  projierty  in  llriSO. 

'  France  hue  now  150,000  iuBiiufoctorieS;j  1,500,000  workmen  en- 
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in  HxetBi,  without  CQimtiug  ^,000,000  m^ffli  antl  women  eo^ 
[ja  skillBil  lubom-  uii  a  gmaUcr  &c!;ii.l(3  ot  in  tfiulc,  and  a  steam  power  afj 
600,000  horseK,  wliicli  may  ropreseiit  the  work  of  10,000,000  of 
Its  eichiiugea  also  roBo  in  18G1  to  5,500,000,000.' 

It  'a  on  these  tlabi  that  AI.  Duruy  founds  the  necessit}'  of  an 
education  which  shaJl  represent  and  correspond  to  this  source  o( 
the  national  wealth,  just  as  the  classical  education  represented 
and  corresponded  with  tho  landed  wealth  of  the  country  when  it 

stood  qIodc  : — 

'The  University,'  continaea  M.  Dumy,  'hofl  for  a  long  time  recog- 
Tii^i  tkia  want  of  uod^rrti  daya ;  it  han  understood  that  as  it  heM  in 
itB  hauda  the  future  of  tho  country,  it  ought  to  be  like  tho  country 
itself,  and,  liho  good  sense,  at  once  couBeiriitivG  and  progreaBive.  If  it 
has  BotiietiniQS  r^aifitt^l,  us  its  gloriouti  founder  (viz.,  the  Firat  CouBul) 
a<lvi8od  it,  tho  little  fovorB  of  ik&hion,  it  1ms  nevex  rejected  tlie  addi- 
tional instruction  which  the  public  wigh^  or  tho  wonts  of  the  State 
recumintjuded  to  it  Thus  the  Eo-callod  EmcitjneiHcni  I'rofcistonnei  has 
not  Doa&od  for  for^  yeara  to  bo  the  object  of  its  meditations  and  ite 
^rpcrinif^tSf*  ^^^^| 

The  auttor  then  traces  the  various  attempts  made  byw^^ 
Government,  or  by  individual  Lycee*  witli  the  Government 
Bam-tioti,  to  introduce  this  kind  of  instruction,  nientio[im<r  amoDg* 
other  es^tabLiiih meats  the  Royal  Colleges  of  La  Rochelle,  wfaexe 
6j>ecial  attention  is  paid  to  teaching'  hydrc^rnphy,  and  the  Lycee 
uf  Le  Puy,  where  the  pupils  arc  taught  design  in  its  application 
to  the  lace-manufacture,  the  staple  trade  uf  that  town.  But  he 
considers  that  the  bifurcation  of  1852  drew  the  attention  of  the 
University  from  the  natucal  and  wise  division  of  instruction  to 
the  artificial  and  unsound  one.  Yet  so  strong,  according  to  hiui, 
was  the  want  of  this  teaching  of  useful  tlungs  that  sixty-four  out 
of  the  seventy-four  Lycees  t*Jok  up  what  had  beeji  officially  aban* 
duned  a-nd  taught  it  under  various  names. 

VV'e  see  here,,  by  the  bye,  a  curious  Instance  of  th.e  degree  to 
which  aubaitern  iniititutions  may  act  independently  of  the  moct 
despotic  and  exacting  central  directitm,  when  they  are  all  of  ooc 
mind,  and  can  practise  one  common  evasion ;  the  Recteurs  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Promsextrs,  and  the  Inspedswrt  on 
the  side  of  the  Recteurs,  for  the  last  write  to  the  IMiniater,  with 
regard  to  tho  increasing  number  of  scholars  who  wish  to  bifur- 
cate into  this  line  of  study,  *  It  is  a  rising;  tide,  for  wHicb  we 
must  open  a  large  channel.* 

After  admitting  that  tlie  results  of  this  movement  were  luthcrtu 
very  barren,  M.  Duruy  proceeds  to  lay  down  his  own  plan.  It  is 
this:  tliat  the  primary  instruction  (i.  e.,  that  which  ends  with  tlie 
7£h  class)  should,  be  tlie  same  for  all  pupils,  and  that  up<m  ihia,     , 
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as  aptm  a  common  baaia,  &e  two  aecmidarT  instnictions  should 
riae  aide  by  aide  widiin  the  same  school — ^the  one  classical,  for 
the  so-called  liberal  jgcrfessions,  the  other  special,  tar  the  callings 
of  mann&ctore,  tiad^  and  agricaltnie.  fuM  reasons  for  the  two 
being  united  in  me  building,  are  partly  o£  an  economic  and 
partly  of  a  social  kind.     On  Uiis  subject  he  writes : — 

*  Our  Fianoe  has  been  bo  profoundly  imbued  with  the  Latin  mind 
that  there  is  a  piejodice  in  it  against  practical  instruction.  This  pre* 
judioe  is  not  a  motrre  for  followiDg  classical  studies  better,  but  an  im- 
pedimeot  to  following  ordinary  studies  welL  We  ought  to  oombai 
this  by  putting  the  two  educations  on  the  same  footing ;  by  m^Tring 
boys  of  different  origia  and  different  destinations  live  under  the  sauio 
discipline  iu  an  equal  intezchange  of  tastes  and  feelings.* 

*  Interchange  of  tastes  and  feelings  in  a  Lycee  I '  some  readers 
will  be  tempted  to  ^claim.  But  we  confess  we  hope  much  from 
the  good  sense  and  eneigy  of  M.  Duruy.  At  all  events,  let  us 
hear  out  bis  plan.  The  new  special  educatitm,  which  will  last 
four  years,  and  which  will  keep  lads  from  about  twelve  to  sixteen, 
will  comprise  the  following  matters : — Religious  instruction ; 
French  language  and  Literature ;  Modem  languages ;  History 
and  Gec^raphy ;  Elementary  notions  of  Private  and  Public 
Morality  ;  Legislation  as  it  concerns  those  engaged  in  Farming, 
Commerce,  or  Manufacture ;  Industrial  and  Rural  Economy ; 
Accounts  and  Book-keeping ;  Applied  Mathematics ;  Physics, 
Oiemistry,  and  Natural  History,  with  their  applications  to  Agri- 
culture and  to  Manufactures ;  Linear  Drawing,  and  the  Drawing 
of  Design  and  Imitation ;  Gymnastics  and  Singing. 

The  human  mind  delights  in  completeness,  and  so  there  is 
something  agreeable  in  this  rich  enumeration.  Mentes  (as  well 
as  Auret)  nottrce  immentum  aliquid  injmitumque  desiderant ;  but 
perhaps  those  for  whom  the  list  is  intended  would  have  been 
better  pleased  with  a  less  redundant  luxuriance.  Nevertheless, 
we  know  that  common  sense  is  both  conservative  and  pro- 
gressive ;  and  we  are  assured  by  M.  Duruy  that  France  and  her 
University  are  so  likewise ;  so  let  us  hope  that,  ere  long,  the 
future  fanner  and  tradesman  of  France  will  not  only  be  taught 
what  he  ought  to  know,  but  that  he  wilt  be  taught  just  as  much 
of  it  as  he  can  carry  away  with  profit  It  is  the  Minister's  own 
wish  also ;  for  in  one  of  his  instructions  he  particularly  warns 
the  teacher  against  making  the  quantity  of  &ct8  conveyed  the 
standard  of  this  success,  and  quotes  the  wise  German  formula, 
'  Eine  selbstandige  Verarbeitung  des  Stoffes,*  as  the  (me  thing 
needful  for  the  pupil. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  how  much  stress  is  laid  upon 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  he  will  naturally  ask  whether  the  teault. 
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lias  bwn  to  produce  grent  scholnrs.  It  is  a  quf^tjnn  very  difBcuk 
to  answer,  because  n  man  may  be  a  very  great  scholar,  without 
caring  to  let  anybmly  know  it  But  we  m^y  certainly  answer, 
without  fear  of  waunding  anybody's  sensibilities,  that  France  has 
contributed  very  little  indeed  to  the  great  progress  which  has 
been  made  since  Bentley'a  time,  both  in  the  knowletlge  of  the 
languages  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Koine. 

The  best  of  Didot's  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  are 
edited  by  foreigTiers  ;  some  that  are  conspicuous  for  great  blnn- 
tlcrs,  which  we  do  not  care  to  disinter,  are  the  works  of  great 
Dons  in  the  French  University.  The  annotated  editions  of  the* 
Classics  si^ldom  rise  above  the  dead  pedagogic  level.  As  for 
their  grammars,  it  is  a  strange  fact,  and  one  very  little  favour- 
able to  the  prosumplinn  of  sound  Greek  scholarship  in  France, 
tliat  although  jM.  Diibncr  has  for  many  years  protested  against 
the  gross  blunders  and  absurdities  of  Bumouf,  his  Grerck 
grammar  cont!nu4->s  lo  be  the  authorised  book  for  all  classes. 
But  it  may  check  the  insolence  of  our  triumph  to  reflect  how 
many  schools  on  this  side  of  the  water  yet  cling  to  Gtamtnars, 
in  which  the  evil  of  a  false  system  and  much  false  information 
is  slUl  further  enhanced  by  the  un^penkable  absurdity  (in  the 
case  of  Latin  Grammars  at  least)  of  their  being  written  in  Latin. 
Those,  at  all  eventS;^  who  look  upon  Dr.  Smith's  excellent 
grammars  as  bold  innovations,  and  who  doubt  whether  the  false 
system  is  not,  after  all,  the  best  attapied  for  teaching,  hnve  no  right 
to  laugh  at  or  to  pity  the  conceited  adversaries  of  M.  Dijbner. 

Wc  would  fain  hope  that  M.  Duruy  will  carry  his  rcformJnff 
■zeal  yet  further ;  that  he  will  lessen  the  hours  of  study,  allow 
mUcK  longer  and  more  healthy  recreations,  and  introduce  internal 
professors  to  supersetlp  the  miscalled  masters  of  studies.  There 
is  yet  one  further  reform  to  which  we  hope  that  his  attention  will 
he  called,  and  upon  which  we  wish  to  dwell  more  particularly, 
because  the  evW  is  by  no  means  contined  to  France,  but  must 
necessarily  exist  wherever  competitive  examinations  are  Unduly 
valued,  and  held  as  not  only  good  where  the  abuses  of  private 
patronage  bare  to  be  corrected,  where  they  are,  perhaps,  of  some 
occasional  use,  but  also  in  their  stimulating  action  upon  school^^ 
which  is  about  as  mischievous  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

Once  a  year  there  is  a  fierce  rompctition  between  all  the 
Ii/cees  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  a  recent  regulation  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  Government  schools  at  a  distancrr  from  Paris  to 
enter  the  same  lists.  The  champions  are  the  picked  boys  from 
each  of  the  upper  classes,  the  srene  <if  the  encounter  is  the 
SurbonRe,  and  the  prizes  to  be  comjjpted  for  are  in  Greek  pnisi*, 
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Latin  verse,  Latin  prose,  Frencli  composition,  liistory,  &c.  There 
is  no  viva  voce  exiLml nation,  and  each  subject  is  decided  sepa- 
rately antl  independently  of  the  others,  A  large  proportion  of 
the  world  of  Paris  takes  a  ^reat  mterest  in  the  results,  while  the 
chiefs  and  die  professors  of  the  several  ii/ce'es  arc  almost  more 
anxious  than  the  champions  whom  they  have  sent  up,  that  the 
premier  pn's:  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
their  establishment.  Of  so  much  importance  are  successes 
of  this  kind,  and  so  powerfully  arc  they  supposed  to  tell  upon 
public  opinion,  that  the  master  of  a  private  scluxil  does  nut 
forget  to  remind  the  public  if  any  externe^  or  day  scholar  of  a 
/yct'c,  who  bfcarils  with  hiin,  and  prepares  his  lessons  at  hi* 
house,  gains  distinction  in  these  trials.  We  remember  com- 
plaining somewhat  severely  of  the  demoralising  eflect  which  this 
species  of  ambition  must  almost  inevitably  have  upon  the 
teachers,  inducing  them,,  for  at  least  six  months  beforehand,  to 
bestow  an  undue  portion  of  their  time  und  care  upon  the  very 
pupils  in  whose  case  no  inducement  Is  needed  (for  it  must  be  cer- 
tainly much  pleasanter  at  any  time  to  teach  a.  clever  boy  than  a  dull 
one),  and,  while  helping  those  who  do  not  alwolutely  want  help,  to 
neglect  that  far  larger  number  who  can  only  move  if  they  have 
someone  continually  at  hand  to  induce  and  enn>urage  them.  An 
intelligent  Frenchman  replied  that  tins  was  hut  a  part,  and  not 
the  worst  part,  of  the  evil.  He  observed  that  not  only  were  the 
clever  pupils  thus  severed  from  the  class,  but  that  a  similar 
operation  went  on  in  the  minds  of  the  picked  boys  themselves. 
For  that  when  any  one  was  selected  to  compete  in  that  particular 
line  for  which  he  had  most  aptitude,  hU  special  gift,  indeed, 
was  submitted  to  all  the  appliances  of  forced  cultivation,  but  the 
rest  of  his  faculties  and  tasks  were  allowed  to  drag;  behind  in 
utter  neglect.  This  observation  seems  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
more  perscms  than  the  French  Council  of  Public  Instruction; 
but  the  injur)'  done  to  the  average  boys  (who  are,  of  course,  by 
far  the  most  numerous)  bv  this  exclusive  training  of  a  few,  is  so 
direct  and  so  immediate  an  effect  of  all  competitive  trials,  ai  at 
present  conducted,  that  not  even  the  warmest  friend  uf  these 
contrivances  can  shut  his  eyes  to  it.  Nuthinj^  could  be  more 
unpractical  and  absurd  than  to  recommend  in  the  present  day 
that  they  should  be  abandoned.  But  then,  it  will  he  said,  'as 
long  as  they  continue,  how  can  you  help  the  public  being' 
attracted  by  success?  If  they  choose  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  scholarships  gained  at  the  University  is  a  proof  that  a 
public  school  is  doing  its  dutv,  or  that  among  schools  of  a 
different  type,  that  one  is  most  entitled  to  confidence  whlth 
figures  most    conipicuoualy   in  the  Middle   Class   EiuliclUm^^.^u'c^ 
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lists,  how  are  you  tn  remove  the  impression?*  In  the  simplest 
possible  manner,  by  creating  a  sounder  test,  that  is  to  say^  by 
the  estabHshment  of  exammations  in  wliich  all  the  membera  of  a 
school  appear  before  disinterestctl  judges.  In  shorty  by  a  certain 
kind  of  inspection.*  Many  persons  will  be  up  in  arms  at  the 
bare  notion  of  anything-  like  interference  with  the  independent 
action  of  our  schools,  whether  givat  or  small.  Though  they  can 
rerogrdse  the  propriety  of  the  State  dofending'  the  public  froai 
quacks  in  medicine,  they  Would  resent  its  interference  ivitb,  the 
(juacks  in  education;  not  because  they  arc  ignorant  that  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  (niddle  classes  are  being  yearly  robbed  and  cheated 
to  an  incredible  extent  by  educational  adventurera  or  blockheads^ 
but  they  perceive  the  extreme  difficulty  of  marking  anv  limit  to 
State  interference  if  it  once  begins.  But,  at  all  events,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  practice  which  has  been 
set  on  foot  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  with  regard  to  com* 
mercial  schools.  Any  such  on  applying  to  that  botly  may  obtain 
inspectors,  who  will  estamine  all  their  classes,  and  furnish  them 
with  a  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  exami* 
natioc.  Now^  if  what  this  unpretending  and  useful  body  has 
done  for  the  ludz  minorum  gentium,  were  done  on  a  lar^  scale  by 
the  unirersilies  (or  why  not  by  the  Education  Committee),  for 
schools  of  a  higher  description^  those  who  submitted  to  this  ordeal 
would  show  that  they  were  honestly  endeavouring:  to  educate  ail 
their  pupils ;  and  the  proportion  of  boys  above  a  certain  standard 
in  each  class  appearing  in  their  reuprt,  would  mark  how  far  they 
had  been  successful^  and  would  teach  them  tft  look  for  renown 
in  the  careful  preparation  of  the  many,  and  not  in  the  speculative 
training  of  a  few. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  gentry,  or,  at  aU 

*  Ad  inspection  of  tliis  kind,  under  the  name  of  ww/ifrcJicw.exiEW  in  theFrencll 
gii^boals,  but  tbti  Tcadtir  vi11  )uclge  whether  it  is  eumcient  to  chu^ck  Ihe  evil  Mi- 
dency  of  the  rcTitviirs,  by  the  fuirnviiig  extract  from  a  very  recent  priTttte  loiter  of 
aa  able  and  ilisiiueaibLeili  Fre»cb  Profeswr:^ — '  Ltabli  judia  <!«  lit  He  iuclBUTe> 
meat  fi  In  Philofiapbie  ^ur  les  lettm  et  pour  les  t^ii^cccE,  ce  coacouti,  qbi  acluelle- 
menl  est  restreioi  a  la  4e,  3e»  2e,  Rht'toriqii^  et  Philosaptige^afiiiT  det  prodi^a  en 
svai  divertL  Les  preraiers,  poussu  pv  le  profesuar  (qui  en  oela  tuic  »it  I'mteret 
lie  certains  i.-t*.-ves,  soic  jjlulut  cetui  di.-  h>u  propra  sFaaceaiciit),  soac  \iiuiiieiit  in' 
similB  et  dre&s<»  au  dur  iru-vail ;  fu  dirnicrs  t annihtitnt.  Li;  rlglcmrot  T«ut  que 
le  pmfct^eur  t'lMCupii  cgs]e[ini>nt  ile  tous;  la.  gluirc  «t  t'inicr^t  ialerr^nani,  W 
emcnt  aVvt  on  ae  peut  hire  ob^rve  que  ilsjis  les  clns&ej  prlv6ea  d^t  ci>hcouis 
,  .  .  .  J'BJontcrai  sculeniifnt  que  certains  professeun,  que  a'a  pas  tiucera 
IVtruilesse  du  r^-gIt;ineot,  la  mullltudede  [iaG^'di-oit&,la  pTiL>SBioa  polidcQ' 
Cfr^dmiotstrati've,  I'inpr&tliude  des  e'RvcB  ei  dt^;  ramilleg,  ou  qui  wnit  4oDiJi 
lEmp^RfciAAiit  (le  fer,  d'uEi«  vobnte-  d'adtr,  ct  d'ume  moriJe  tlfr  dtauatit  (tui 
petU  nombi^e  psenr^nientjt  &'M:cupi^ut  du  tums  lean.hun^ini  on  ^in.!iwtii,  nuia 
la  RLarmilii  cuil  plus  de  potatoes  qac  de  chiclten,  el  I'ils  »Dt  miri^  iEc 
d'aFoJr  jjIqs  d'eufatit9'C|iie'd'uI&TesparticilUeill.* 

*  ~  events, 
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rents,  of  the  easy  classes,  is  oalv  making  the  mischief  mnre 
conspicuous,  whlcli  has  existed  ibr  a  very  li>np  time.  We  now 
Lave  alidoet  <ila.il}'t  palpable  proofs  of  tlie  little  chance  thaE 
laediocrity  has  of  Jearning-  anvthjjig  in  a  large  school,  but  we 
must  not  tbmw  the  whole  blame  of  tliis  on  competitive  cxamina- 
tionS}  but  fairly  point  out  another  cause  to  which  it  may  be 
assigned.  It  has  often  been  asked,  '  Why  not  educate  diflbrent 
individuals  according  to  their  different  bent?'  '  After  the 
necessary  elements  of  grammar  have  been  acquired,  why  not 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  minds  will  admit  of  more  ready 
development  by  langua^ge,  what  by  number  and  figure,  and  what 
by  history  or  scieij<:*  'i  And  why  not  make  such  a  classiftcatiua 
the  basis  of  the  subdivisiou  of  each  form,  and  proceed  accord- 
ingly?* One  objection  to  this  plan  is  not  worth  a  moment^fi 
consideration,  we  mean  that  which  is  founded  on  the  necessity 
that  would  arise  of  creating  a  much  larger  staff"  of  mastei^.  For 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  system  is  this  dispropor- 
tion between  the  teachers  and  the  taught.  We  arc  beginning  to 
open  our  eyes  to  this  evil  in  Kngland ;  while  in  France^  the 
attendance  of  fifty  in  one  place  of  study,  and  under  one  super- 
visor, at  a  time  seems  scarcely  to  haveejtcited  any  disapprobation, 
except  among-  the  few  Frendimen  who  passionately  deteat  tiie 
whole  system  of  State  education  in  their  country. 

Another  objection  against  bifurcation  will  be  sought  by  some 
from  the  country  which  first  gave  us  the  word  and  set  die  example 
of  the  thing.  It  will  be  said  that  the  great  object  of  the  recent 
French  educational  reform  was  to  abolish  this  very  experiment^ 
because  it  had  confessedly  failed.  But  litis  is  altogether  a  mis^ 
conception.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  present  Minister 
Can  outlive  or  overbear  his  obstructors^*  the  division  of  study 
which  he  has  twice  bidden  to  go  up  higher,  from  the  fourth  to 
the  third,  and  from  the  third  to  the  second,  will  disappear  alto- 
gether. It  is  also  very  likely  that  the  two  Iniccalanr^ats  will 
become  one,  and  that  every  member  of  this  branch  of  the  bfcpea 
will  be  expected  to  pass  the  double  ejtaminotiiin,  in  letters  and 
science,  for  the  single  grade.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  along- 
side of  this,  which  ire  should  call  the  professional  education^,  there 
will  be  the  emeitptemait  professionnel  in  the  French  sense,  which 
will  take  four  years^  as  above  described,  to  prepare  its  pupils  for 
the  less  refined  and  intellectual  callings.  So  that  if  a  man  has 
two  sons,  the  one  of  sufficient  ability  for  professional  life,  and 
the  other  a  dullard,  and  only  fit  for  farming  or  trade,  he  can  send 
them^botb  to  the  same  lyc^,  and  have  them  both  taught  that 

*  Hii  fWa  at  popular  edncalioo  ia  lhepreTuic«s  ib  yetj  striiigeiitr  and  is  meetlD'g 
w'nh  serious  oppuBitioii,  ^ 
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ivliiclj  they  are  really  capable  of  l^amSng.  Wc  do  not  qtint^  tltts 
system  as  one  in  the  least  degree  applicable  to  aristocratic 
Eugland.  Even  in  would-be-tlemocratie  France,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  ensciipi^ment  pro/essiomigl  will  ever  be  looked  upon  ^^ 
in  any  other  lig'ht  than  as  an  inferior  thing  for  inferior  people ;  ^M 
but  we  quote  it  as  a  proof  that  the  system,  bo  far  from  being*  ^^ 
abandoned  in  France,  is  being  tried  upon  a  still  larger  scale.  If, 
however^  the  easy  and  the  educated  classes  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  it,  and  prefer  the  more  reipettahle  part  of  the  hfcev  to  the  more 
stiit*iMe,  the  same  state  of  things  will  continue  in  France^  as  we 
witness  among  ourselves;  the  (ew  clever  boys  will  leam  a  great  ^^ 
(teal^and  the  many  middling  ones  will  \e&Tn  nothing  at  all.  It  is  ^M 
a  common  theory  that  this  is  the  result  of  idleness ;  and^  that  if 
the  examinations  were  sufficiently  stringent,  the  idle  must  work. 
Butj  not  to  dwell  upon  the  extreme  probability  of  so  general 
Bii  idleness  having  its  origin  in  bewilderment  causetl  by  in> 
sufBcient  teaching,  we  would  fain  ask  how  examinations  are  to- 
be  made  more  stiingeot?  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
examiners  have  merely  to  set  up  a  standard,  and  abide  by  it.  To 
a  far  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  thought,  the  candidates 
bring  their  otcti  standard  icith  them.  At  first — that  is,  before  the 
ideal  standard  of  the  examiner,  and  the  average  standard  of  the 
candidate,  have  arrived  at  an  adjustment — there  will  be  some 
heavy  casualties.  But  as  this  carnage  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  continue,  either  the  requirfmcnts  will  become  avowedly 
less,  or  the  npplications  of  them  will  be  loss  severe;  and  thus  the 
examination  itself,  as  a  test  of  fitness  for  farther  scientiBc  or 
literary  study,  is  not  of  tlie  slightest  value. 

Before  we  endeavour  to  give  some  notion  of  the  standard  of 
the  French  grade,  we  will  briefly  sketch  the  mode  of  procedure. 
There  arc  three  examinations  in  the  scholastic  year ;  the  third 
being  for  those  who,  in  the  language  of  the  authorities,  '■o/U 
iltroum'  antei-it'urcmf;Ht  nn  ou  pbtaticitrs  ajonntemeriU,'  but  who  would 
simply  describe  themselves  as  \fiaml/e£.'  The  candidates  have 
first  to  write  a  tmnslation  into  French,  of  a  piece  of  Latin 
dictatcKl  by  one  of  the  examiners,  and  for  this  two  hours  are 
allowed.  Secondly,  they  have  a  Latin  essay  to  compcjse  on  ft 
subject  given  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  for  which  they  are 
allowed  ftmr  hours.  This  completes  the  paperwork  ;  and,  if  this 
part  is  passed,  they  are  examineil  on  another  day  viva  voce  in  a 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  author,  drawn  by  lot  from  the  rest. 
The  examination  in  these  takes  place  wheresoever  the  book 
happens  to  open.  Then  ensues  a  viva  voce  cxamtnation  in  the 
remaining  subjects. 

These  subjects,  and  the  tiegree  of  exceUeace  rcquiicd  in 
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amy  be  ascertained  hy  consulting  a  dense  volume,  of  about  the 
size  and  weight  of  a  brick,  bearing*  the  title  '  Manuel  dcs  Aspi- 
rants au  BaccalauT^at-es-Lettres,'  consisting^  of  iiiur  parts^  of 
which  tUe  first  ^ives  an  account  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
authors  required  of  the  camlidate,  with  an  analysis  of  the  works 
prescribed,  and  the  outlines  of  lo^ric^  rhetoric,  and  philosophy. 
The  second  j>art  conta'ms  anirieni  history  anJ  the  history  of  the 
Midtlle  Ages.  The  third,  uiodcrn  history  and  geography.  The 
fourth,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  physics.  Until  lately  there 
wits  what  is  called  a  questionnaire^  which  contained  a  series  of 
twenty  selected  questions  on  logic,  &c.,  twenty  on  history,  and 
ten  on  mathematics,  &.c.  These  M'cre  publish(?d  many  moiltlis 
beforehand,  so  that  the  candidate  confined  himself  to  them^  On 
the  day  of  their  viva  wee  examination  tlie  candidates  drew  from  an 
urn  certEiin  nuntbera  corresponding  to  the  questions,  and  m  these 
they  were  examined  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  A  new  regulation 
has  abolished  this  practice,  and  they  are  now  examined  by  one  of 
the  jury,  i.e,  eiaminers,  in  whatever  way  be  thinks  fit.  We 
will  not  weary  the  reader  with  the  highly  characteristic  and 
tediously  minute  formalities  with  which  this  examination  is 
beset,  but  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  many  of  them  seem  to  be 
directed  against  personation.  Whetlicr  there  has  ever  been  a  case 
where  A,  not  feeling  himself  up  to  the  mark,  has  got  B  to  repre- 
sent him,  we  know  not,  but  the  variety  of  signatures  and  cuuntcr- 
sLgnatures  must  make  such  a  vicarious  trial  very  diflicult.  I'be 
list  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  from  whom  the  subjects 
to  be  prepared  are  taken,  is  thus  given  in  the  official  pro- 
gramme : — 

'jlufeur*  Grew. 
*1.  B^mosthune :  Los  '^Olynthiouucs,"  log  "  PLUippiqaofi,"  lo'^Dia- 

coura  poor  la  Cota-onno," 
•3.  Plutarqno  :  '*  Vios  des  Hommes  nineitraB." 
'  2.  Choix  de  discouni  dea  Peres  01*01;^. 
*4.  Homere. 
*  5,  Sophoclc. 

'  AtiU'iirg  Latim, 
'  1.  Oict-ron :  '^  Disooura  contrc  Catilina  et  contro  Vcrrys  ;"  "  Tra^t^Si 

do  I'Amitie  ot  do  In  VioiUeeuo  ;"  "  Sougo  do  Scipion." 
'  2.  C^eor  :  "  Coyunentaijes," 


*  It  Diust  bot  he  supposed  itiat  (b^  candidate  is  li&ble  |o  be  exLtuiiued  in  any 
ODe  of  all  tbe  boo^a  bcrc  enumerated,  but  tli«  epeeial  list  for  each  year  ia  lAlceu 
from  this  genenil  List,  null  publifb^d  ik  iwelvpmaatlibeforuliabd.  Tliua  it  vill  coa- 
tftip  one  s.peecli  of  Dt-inosthencs,  gne  play  pf  SopbtJcles,  two  books  pf  H»mt:r,  aLd 
so  fortli. 

Vo),  117.— Au  234.  2  E  '^-  ^wHc^^^-'^^. 
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'4.  Tftcite:  "  AanaJes." 

•5,  Virgilo. 

'  6.  Horaco.' 

There  arc  ten  suffrages  tn  rrprpscnt  thp  various  subjects, 
rafh  suffrage  maj'  be  either  good,  iniddlmg:^  or  bad,  it  is  r 
scnted  by  a  ball  wliich  is  either  white,  red,  or  black.  In  .the 
written  part,  if  one  of  the  two  balls  be  blaek  it  is  latal,  unles 
the  nthcr  is  white  ;  or  if  there  be  more  tlian  two  black  IkiIIs  out 
of  the  ten  which  represent  the  whole  exominailon,  the  adjourn- 
ment or  plucking  is  inevitable.  The  reader  who  happens  to  be 
acciuainted  with  the  system  pursued  at  the  London  University 
will  see  some  re&embladcc  between  the  two  examinations ;  but 
he  will  not  fail  to  notice  two.  points  in  whieh  they  jnaterially 
differ.  The  first  is,  that  whilii  in  France  tin;  proficient  ubtaijis 
an  academic  degree,  in  London  he  merely  becomes  entitled. to 
the  matriculation  which  leads  eventually  to  It.  The  soc(Mid' 
point  is,  that  while  the  London  plan  routains  a  narrower  range 
of  history,  and  defers  logic  and  its  adjuncts  to  a  maturer  aire,  it 
is  far  more  inquisitive  as  to  grammar  than  a  crammed  student  at 
all  likes. 

As  for  the  bill  of  fare  of  authors  In  Ijp  construed,  it  is  quite  w 
inconclusive  as  to  real  progress  as  the  matters  of  historical  JacL 
or  the  philosophical  reflections  upon  them.  All  this  is  simply 
crammed;  for  wo  hanc  it  upon  the  authority  of  eipericnted  exa- 
miners that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  candidate  will  show  that 
he  has  dcLiberati-ly  preferred  cramming  to  thiuldug' ;  tlmt  he 
would  sofjner  learn  a  hundred  facts  than  take  tlie  trouble  of  apply- 
ing- one  rule ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  Greek  and  Latin  which 
he  can  learn  to  translate  by  a  mere  effort  of  memory,  with  very 
few  slips  (while  in  the  very  next  page  he  will  betray  an  utter 
igTiorance  Iwth  of  inflexions  and  syntax),  is  somethinjr  incre<iiblo 
io  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  ft  would  be  unfair  to  make 
any  reflection  on  the  presence  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  the  list 
given  alK>ve.  Wc  cannot  believe  hut  that  there  must  be  many  in 
the  council  who  have  heard  enoug'h  about  the  difference  between 
i;ood  Greek  and  bad  to  know  that  these  pcrsanag;es  ou^bt  not  to 
be  put  on  a  level  with  Demosthenes.  But  there  is  a  strong  cleri- 
cal element  in  that  body,  which  would  be  quite  capable  of  such 
a  barbarism,  and  quite  formidable  enough  to  require  propitiatioa. 
But  how  can  we  expect  that  that  6ne  tact  for  the  language  in  which 
scholarship  consists  should  ever  be  corupiciiuus  in  a  people  where 
the  immature  intellect  is  bidden  to  feed  without  distinction  upon 
the  dead,  artificial  Greek   of  the  Fathers  and  of  Plutarch,  and 
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ine  fiead,  artificial  U^reeK   01  ttic  f  atners  ana  oi   flutarcli,  ana  ^m 
^^Mpoii  the  living  Greek  of  the  old  Masters  ?  ^M 


Our  belief  is  that  unless  the  futuro  reforms  shall  meet  the  four 
principal  enls  that  we  have  specified,  the  undue  length  of  the 
tiiTu;  of  study,  the  unsuitableness  of  the  MaUre  d'cttfdes,  the  temp- 
tations  offered  to  the  Professor  tti  neglect  the  heavy  majoritv  in 
favour  of  tlie  lively  few,  the  want  of  a.  less  democratic  bifur- 
cation than  that  of  the  EtisviffKCnieni  Frofcssionml,  pri\-ate  esta- 
blisbinents  .wiJl  become  more  and  more  in  vogue,  and  diverge 
more  jtad  more  from  the  Government  model.  The  College 
Chaptal,  which  at  present  amounts  to  GOO  boarders  and  400  day- 
scholars,  and  which  is  the  projjerty  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  has 
made  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  with  regard  to  the  lust  com- 
plaint. It  offers  an  education  wUich  is  intellectual,  but  at  the 
same  time  useful  for  those  >vho  have  no  vocation  for  special  learn- 
ing' ;  while  for  the  abridgment  of  the  hDurs  we  expect  gr^t 
things  from  the  example  of  the  Interuatianal  College  which,  is 
soon  to  be  established  in  France  ;  for  we  observe  that  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies,  which  M,  Barbicr  has  drawn  up  in  his  able 
Prize  Essay,  a  very  refreshing  gap  is  left  for  plaj  and  gymnas- 
tics. It  does  not  came  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  plan  which  he  advocates  ;  but  we 
Cannot  forbear  uttering  a  hoiK;  that  there  will  be  a  generous  and 
hearty  encouragement  given  to  the  ej^wrimcnt,  as  such,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  by  a 
lair  trial  whether  this  plan  will  yield  us  those  two  most  desirable 
results  at  which  it  aims,  the  fostering  of  an  international  spirit, 
and  the  e^cctual  Bf^^chiug  of  modem  languages.  But  whether 
destined  to  be  reformed  or  not,  such  is  the  discipline  and  such 
are  the  methods  of  teacliiug  under  which  the  present  generation 
of  Frenchmen  have  grown  up  to  be  what  they  are.  For  how 
many  uf  their  defects  the  system  is  answciable,  or  how  many  of 
their  merits  it  can  claim  as  of  its  own  making,  is  a  carious  and 
somewhat  delicate  problem.  It  is,  for  instance,  very  difHeult  to 
sa.y  whether  that  cojiside ration  amd  good-breeding  which  they 
show  when  unexcitcd  is  due  in  any  degree  to  the  want  of  that 
buoyant  intercourse  of  play  at  school,  w^hich  certainly  docs  some- 
times lead  to  roughness  and  unkindness  of  manner ;  or  is  the 
politeness  it&elf  insisted  on  from  the  very  earliest  childhood,  so  as 
to  become  ingrained  lite  a  religion,  because  parents  believe  it  to 
1m?  an  indispensable  precaution  against  those  rougher  contacts  by 
which  the  national  char»cter  is  ignited  in  an  instant 

On  another  topic  we  can  speak  more  positively.  The  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  tnith,  honesty,  and  manly  frankness,  arc  surely 
fii^t  and  foremost  among  all  the  objects  of  education.  Now,  it 
will  be  conceded  by  the  French  themselves  that  these  qualities 
may  be  evoked  and  strengthened  by  judicious  coo&iEnct^  «o^ 


stunted  liyLabltual  espial  and  disU'iist.  If,  tLcicforcT  their  system 
of  cdiicatloii,  insteotl  vi  smcUJng'  from  first  to  last  of  the  police- 
office,  were  one  of  wisely -graduated  prtibation,  as  they  are 
capable  of  responding'  to  generous  treatment,  and  capable  of  self- 
respect  (else  bow  could  tbey  possess  that  great  personal  comrage  ?), 
much  more  would  be  done  for  the  cultivation  of  these  high  and 
noble  qualities  tban  is  now  done  in  French  places  of  educa- 
tion. To  turn  to  matters  intellectual,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  trace  some  part  of  their  alleged  weaknesses  to  the  manner 
in  which  tbey  have  been  taught.  One  naturally  expects  Ivery 
lieadlon^  and  boadsti-ong  reasonings  from  one  who  has  never 
been  iimred  to  the  ])ains  of  doubt  and  self-contradiction.  But 
this  training  can  only  be  bad  where  the  student  is  made  totliink 
for  himself.  Now,  take  any  prQ|g;rammc  of  French  study  and 
you  will  find  tliat  the  {ieductions  are  all  ready-made  and  taught 

?ari  jmssH  with  the  facts.  Every  fact  has  its  reason  cut  and  dry. 
rjs  is  nut  tUc  daug-htcr  of  Tbaumas,  according"  to  the  Gallic 
niytholof^y  ;  all  that  slate  of  wonder  which  is  so  useful  both  in 
bumblinjjT  and  in  fortifying  the  mind  is  anticipated  by  a  profes- 
sorial solution. 

To  what  (kH-5  (be  French  nation  owe  Its  great  neatness  and  Lict 
in  arrangement,  by  wHcb  it  has  become  the  first  people  in  the 
world  in  Epigram  and  in  Hibbon^?  First  and  foremost,  to  its 
natural  conformation  of  mind,  which  is  marked  by  an  instinct,  so 
to  aay^  for  Plan  and  Pattern  in  everything,  from  Philosophy 
downwards  ;  but  partly  also  to  its  own  language,  the  very  con- 
stitution of  which  requires  the  nicest  delicacy  in  co-ordiaating 
the  parts  of  a  phrase,  if  you  wish  it  not  to  be  offensive  and  obscure. 
It  is,  llierefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  study  of  their  own 
language,  and  the  reading  and  analysing  of  their  best  authors 
forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  instruction  in  a  French  school ; 
but  much  more  is  it  a  thing  for  us  to  wonder  at  ami  to  be  ashamed 
of,  that,  with  such  a  literature  as  ours,  the  BngHsh  lossoti  is  still  a 
desideratum  in  nearly  all  our  great  places  of  education,  and  that 
the  future  gentry  of  the  country  arc  left  to  pick  u]»  their  mother- 
tongue  fr<im  tlie  periodical  works  of  fiction,  which  are  the  tiane 
of  our  youth  and  tlie  dread  of  every  cunscientinus  schoolmaster. 
Having  thus  given  our  neighbours  and  rivals  the  last  word,  and 
that  in  a  matter  of  real  importance,  we  quit  them  with  cordial 
hopes  of  mutual  forbearance  and  ujuiual  edification*. 
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Art.    V.  —  1.    I/ansanfs    FarUamentai^y 

Debate  on  the  Naiy  Estimates,  1865. 
2.  Report   of  the  Chief  of  tite   Bureau   of  Ordixance. 

States,  1864. 

AN  unexampled  amount  of  public  attontinn  has  of  late  Ijeen 
(lirectetl  to  tbc  condition  of  our  Navy.  For  more  than 
two  cpnturies,  from  the  rei^n  of  Eli/alieth  to  the  com  men  cement 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  with  France,  it  was  an  accepted  'ixiom 
that  Eng'land  was  mistress  of  the  sea  ;  and  when,  after  the 
crowning  victory  at  Trafalgar,  we  gave  up  the  privilege  of 
causing  all  foreigners  to  tUp  their  colours  and  lower  their  top- 
gallant-^ails  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  we  did  it  as  the  graceful  con- 
cession of  the  conscious  victor  to  our  beaten  and  humbled  anta- 
gonists. Campcrdown  had  enabled  us  to  forgive,  if  not  to 
forget^  the  short-Hved  superiority  of  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp, 
St.  Vincent  and  the  Nile  had  shuwn  our  superiority  at  sea  to  our 
two  *  hereditary  enemies.'  During  the  latter  years  of  tlie  Revolu- 
tionary War,  until  1812^  we  found  no  one  able  to  compete  with 
us,  and  our  confidence  led  us,  in  some  degree,  to  relax  our 
vigilant  preparation.  Our  dream  of  absolute  superiority  was, 
however,  rudely  awakened  in  that  year ;  and  the  loss  shortly  after 
of  three  frigates,  captured  from  us  by  the  United  States,  showed 
us  that  Preparation  is  the  handmaid  of  Victory.  The  success  of 
the  *  Shannon '  showed  in  what  tliat  preparation  should  consist. 
A  ship  equal  in  size  and  speed  to  her  antagonist,  a  crew  dis- 
ciplined by  long  sea-service,  confident  in  their  oflfi^e^,  and 
accustomed  to  arcujutc  and  rapid  firing,  gave  a  short  and  satis- 
factory account  of  a  worthy  foe.  But  peace  soon  followed  ujx>n 
this  achievement.  The  lesson  taught  by  it  was  forgotten^  and 
some  forty  years  of  warfare  with  scmi-barbatous  antagonists  rather 
thrust  us  back  into  a  vainglorious  confidence.  In  the  mean  time,, 
however,  great  and  rapid  changes  had  been  taking  place  in  the 
materiel  of  our  Navy,  The  changes,  indeed,  as  the  necessity  for 
each  appeared,  hatl  been  passively  resisted  by  the  Admiralty  ;  and 
thoujgh  our  mechanical  ingenuity  often  made  ■Great  Britain  the 
cradle  of  new  inventions,  yet  other  nations  were  frequently  the  first 
to  avail  thcmselvoa  of  the  benefits  conferred.  Thus,  the  changes 
from  sailing-ships  to  paddle'Stearaers,  and  from  paddle-steamers 
to  screw-propulsion.^  were  grudgttiglv  and  slowly  undertaken  ; 
and  a  similar  hesitation  is  now  experienced  when  the  change  in 
artillery  has  compelled  us  to  reconsider  the  whole  question  of 
Naval  strategy. 
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Lf  t  us,  now,  therefore,  nndf^avour  cBlmly  to  review  our  Na¥»I 
prospects. 

To  no  country  is  naval  superioTity  so  vital  a  necessity. 
Wealthv  citiRS,  accessibl'P  from  the  Bea^  offer  a  te^mpting-  bait  to 
tbf  daring  rover ;  a  commerce  co-extensive  with  the  liabitable 
world  encourages  the  cupidity  of  hostile  jjrivatccrs  ;  and  colonies 
nn  which  the  aun  never  sets  are  the  fair  mark  for  an  enemy** 
ambition.  Have  we  a  Navy  ready  to  undertake  tlie  defence  of 
all  these  varied  interests  and  to  protect  the  national  honour? 

The  first  ncressitv  "f  a  Navy  is  a  good  supply  of  disciplined 
Sf?aiTipn.  Tht>  impossibility  of  manning  our  ileet  at  the  outbreak 
<if  the  Russian  War  gave  us  so  rude  a  lesson  that  we  have  a  little 
impniveii  in  this  particular.  The  Coastguard  and  the  Naval 
Resei-ve  alike  afford  sources  of  supply  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  nui  fail  us  in  the  day  of  trial.  But  the  true  source  of  supply 
should  be  the  boys  whom  we  train  for  the  Navy,  and  it  is  y/ith 
great  regret  tliat  we  see  a  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment tij  extend  this  useful  national  institution.  At  every  port  of  any 
importance  a  tnuning-ship  should  be  stationed.  In  it  the  sons 
of  our  seafaring  population  would  receive  a  short  gratuitowj 
nnval  education.  In  peace  they  would  enter  the  mercantile 
marine,  enrol  their  names  in  the  Naval  Reserve^  improve  the 
tone  of  our  merchant  service,  and  in  war  be  readv  to  serve  in 
the  Roya]  Navy,  returoing  with  interest  tie  care  bestowerl  upon 
their  youth.  This  would  be  a  true  Naval  Reserve,  and  Govern- 
ment should  be  compelled  to  carry  out  completely  the  Rejwjrt 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Manning  the  Navy,  It  is  equally 
to  lie  regretted  that  a  reduction  is  threatened  in  the  corps 
of  Royal  Marines.  With  all  the  qualities  of  good  soldiers  they 
□re  also  amphibious,  ami  arc  the  most  available  tronps  for  those 
shoTi  semi-naval  campaigns  which  our  insular  position  so  fre- 
quently forces  upon  us.  Another  body  of  men  is  also  urgently 
required  ;  it  is  to  the  disgrace  of  our  Naval  Administration 
that  a  corps  of  trained  artificers  has  not  been  formed  to  meet 
the  varied  requirements  of  an  iron  Steam  Navy, 

Skilful  otRcers  and  well-disciplined  men  will  not,  however, 
alone  give  us  the  victory.  The  new  artillery,  the  new  noval 
architecture  must  be  frankly  accepted,  and  we  must  now 
briefly  consider  these  two  material  elements  of  success.  WTien 
the  Russian  shot  and  shell  rained  harmlessly  on  the  first 
French  iTonchLds  at  Kinbam  a  revolution  took  place  in  naral 
war.  At  first  the  advantage  was  entirely  on  the  aide  of 
tlie  ships.  Shi[>s  could  be  built  of  sufficient  size  to  cany 
our   all   but  impenetrable  to  e^'ery  projectile  then  in    use. 
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The  great  danger  of  s\  modern  sea-figlit  is  firn,  and  tliP  iron 
sides  could  oit-lude  thost*  missiilcs  wliicJi  wt-rc  contrived  to  set 
fire  to  a  wooden  enemy.  But  the  superiority  of  the  iroiirlaJ» 
was  shortlived.  Guns  wpre  contrived  of  so  powerful  a  character 
thai  no  ship  could  float  the  armour  required  to  oppose-  them  suc- 
cessfully. The  attemjit  to  give  entire  protection  to  the  ship  Can 
now  no  h>ng:er  be  entertained,  and  it  behoves  us,  under  these 
altered  circumstances,  to  decide  what  are  the  qualities  necessary 
in  ft  modern  man-of-war.  The  first  qupstion  to  be  resolved  is 
the  gun  with  which  she  is  to  be  amn.'d.  If  the  Admiralty  hati  nt 
once  bethought  them  of  finding  the  best  gruu,  and  had  not  fettei'ed 
thai  consideration  with  others  of  minor  importance^  the  question 
would  be  nearer  solution.  The  Admiralty,  however,  hampored 
the  guntnnkers  by  the  incompatible  comlition  of  a  gun  to  be 
mode  too  lipht  in  comparison  with  its  projectile. 

The  &oiution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  by  accepting 
the  necessity  of  a  heavy  projectile,  fired  from  a  g-un  of  the 
requisite  weight  with  a  sufficient  charge  of  powder.  The 
four  essential  qualities  of  a  g^un  are  Precision,  Force,  Safety, 
and  Endunmce.  To  obtain  Precision  and  rnnge,  the  gun  must 
be  rifled,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  on  the  l>est 
of  those  systems  which  allows  of  easy  rauzzle-Ioading.  To  obtain 
Force,  a  charge  of  powder  mast  be  used  oi  at  least  one-sixth  of 
the  weight  of  the  rifled  projectile.  To  obtain  Safety,  the  gnn 
must  be  made  of  some  material  which  will  not  burst  under  rapid 
and  continuous  fire  ;  and  to  obtain  Endurance,  the  intetnal  tube  of 
the  gun  must  be  maile  of  some  substance  as  hard  as  the  steel  pro- 
jectile, or  must  be  protected  from  fricticm  by  the  interposition  of 
a  softer  substance  upon  the  shot.  Tlie  gun  should  also  be  suffi- 
ciently long  to  give  full  effect  to  the  charge,  and  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  times  the  weight  of  the  projectile.  Add  to 
this  that  the  projectiles  must  be  of  steel,  and  of  such  a  diameter 
as  to  ensure  that  the  holes  they  make  cannot  easily  be  plugged, 
and  that  the  charge  they  may  contain  shall  blow  the  side  in 
on  bursting  if  the  shell  itself  fails  to  penetrate.  The  Iron- 
plate  Committee  found  by  experiment  carefully  and  repeatetlly 
made,  that  no  gun  of  less  than  twelve  tons  weight  and  capable 
of  being  used  with  45  lbs.  of  powder  had  been  successfully 
used  by  them  ag-ainst  targets  representing  modem  jron-clads, 
even  at  two  hundred  yards'  distance.  It  would  follow  that 
B  steel  rifled  projectile  of  300  lbs.  is  the  smallest  with  which 
our  ships  should  be  armed.  To  fire  this  efficiently  a  charge 
of  at  least  60  lbs.  of  powder  is  requisite,  and  the  only  guns 
which  can  be  trusted  to  fire  such  charges  have  been  made, 
up  to  this  period,  of  coiled  wrought-iron,     Such  %  ^n.  %%  ^.\xa%., 
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however,  should  weigli  at  lenst  22  tons,  and  thp  problem  to  be 
solved  is,  how  to  use  it  at  sea.  Esperiments  have  conclusively 
proved  that  no  gun  less  tlian  the  300-pounder  Is  equal  to  the 
ironclads  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  our  own  country 
and  of  foreign  navies;  but  the  300-pounder  at  present  is  a  gun 
of  only  12  tons'  weig^ht.  The  best  of  the  old  .32-pounders  was 
nearly  200  times  the  weig^ht  of  the  shot,  nnd  the  05  cwt.  5.S- 
pounder  was  more  than  150  times  the  weight  uf  the  shot  But 
tbe  Admiralty  will  not  g'lve  up  the  broadside  principle;  iind 
though  only  two  years  ago  they  decided  that  no  ship  couhl  use 
guns  of  more  than  G  tons'  wcig^ht  in  the  bruiidsidf,  thev  have 
determined,  rather  than  g'ive  up  their  darling  broadsides,  to 
nnake  what  they  call  a  compromise,  and  to  use  a  12-toD  gun 
which  is  too  heavy  for  tbe  broadside  and  too  light  for  the  shot. 
No  doubt  exists  that  such  ^uns  as  we  require  can  be  constructed, 
for  a  gun  of  twice  the  specified  weight,  known  as  '  Big  Will,' 
has  been  successfully  used  with  a  shot  twice  as  heavy  and  a 
charge  of  70  lira. ;  and  nol  only  can  they  be  eonstructed,  but  gTins 

large  are  being  made  in  this   country  aU'd  supplied  to  every 
foreign  Power  from  Kussia  to  Peru. 

The  necessity  for  accepting  this  change  is  as  urgent  as  was 
the  chang;e  from  bows  and  arrows  to  gunpowder,  from  flint  locks 
to  percussion  caps,  from  Brown  Ress  to  the  Minie ;  and  it  now 
remains  to  decide  how  such  guns  can  best  be  carried  and  handled 
at  sea.  The  first  quality  for  a  good  sea-going  man-of-war  is 
speed,  consistent  with  perfect  sea- worthiness.  The  next  is 
stability.  The  third  is  handiness  for  manceuvring^.  She  must 
also  be  incombustible  and  unsinkable.  If  she  has  these  qualities 
in  a  greater  degree  than  licr  enemy,  her  commander  can  s*>  place 
his  gun  as  to  overpower  his  antagonist.  Simultaneously  with 
the  great  advances  in  artillery  which  we  have  been  dlscuasing,  a 
discovery  was  made  which  gave  us  ihc  power  of  using  these 
monster  guns  at  sea.  An  ingenious  ofiicer,  now  famous.  Captain 
Coles,  bethought  him  of  applying  the  railway  turn-table  to  ship 
purposes;  and  by  an  ingenioua  adaptitiotl,  the  now  well-known 
cupola  protected  the  gun  and  gave  it  facility  for  manceuvring. 
Grudgingly  did  the  Admiralty  accept  this  fortunate  discovery, 
Bud  its  advantage^  had  been  recognised  by  Danes  and  Americans 
long  before  we  had  a  ship  of  the  now  necessary  pattern.  Refuse 
to  use  the  turn-table  and  we  shall  go  on  blundering  expensively 
until  we  recognise  its  value.  Accept  it,  and  the  question  of  onr 
future  Navy  is  half  solved. 

What  ships  then  shall  we  require  for  the  sea-service?  No 
■''•^ry   great  speed   can   l>e  obtained   with  a   vessel   of   less  than 

can   be  built   to  go  thirteen  Lnots. 
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Let  that  thpn  be  our  corvette*  She  should  be  built  of  iron,  to 
give  rigidity  and  endurance  to  tlie  structure.  She  should  be 
constructeil  with  so  many  com  part  men  ta  that  it  wouhl  hardiv  be 
possible  tn  sink  her,  a,nd  of  ii'oii,  so  thfit  it  would  be  impchssible 
to  sot  her  «jn  fitc.  She  shouhl  be  propt-lkd  by  twin  sf-rows, 
because  that  system  divides  the  risk  of  tlje  vessel  being  disabled 
by  damage  to  one  en^g^ine ;  because  it  affords  great  facility  for 
steering  and  turning,  and  because  it  enables  the  shipbuilder  to 
build  of  a,  lighter  ilraught  than  with  a  single  projicller.  She  should 
be  sheathed  witli  wood  and  coppered,  for  without  diis  no  ship  can 
succpssrullv  keep  the  sea  ;  and  the  solution  of  this  problem  can  be 
satisfactorily  given.  The  vital  [larts  of  the  ship  should  be  guarded 
with  thick  iron.  The  muga?.h]e,  the  buileni',  the  steering  apparatus, 
the  water-line,  the  gun's  crew,  should  be  protected,  if  possible, 
with  armour  plates;  protectingall  if  the  ship  will  carry  the  weight, 
but  completely  protecting  each  of  the  essential  parts  so  specified, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given,  and  amittin^!;'  the  protection  in 
those  last  mentioned,  if  the  weight  whfn  applied  to  them  should 
be  found  to  deprive  the  ship  of  her  more  necessary  qualities,  A 
vessel  so  built  and  fittetl,  and  armed  with  two  300-poundcrs  on  a 
turn-tablcj  and  with  a  crew  of  150  men,  would  be  able  to  go 
anywhere  and  do  anvthtng.  She  would  he  able  to  carry  fuel  for 
a  fortnight,  provisions  for  three  months,  and  to  berth  her  crew  in 
health  and  comfort.  !t  may  be  asked,  then,  what  need  we  have 
for  any  other  class  of  vessel.  UndoubtMlIy  we  should  not  require 
maay  of  a  larger  kind  ;  but  a  naval  war,  conducted  .it  a  distance 
from  home,  rctpiires  a  good  Iwse  of  operations  ;  and  tliat  will 
best  be  secured  by  ships  sufficientl}'  large  to  contain  and  protect 
fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  ammunition  for  the  service  in  hand, 
Tliese,  also,  sliouEd  be  built  for  speed,  armed  more  heavily,  and 
with  a  greater  number  of  turn-tables,  more  completely  protectetl, 
hut  not  certainly  exceeding  4000  tons.  These  would  take  the 
plate  of  our  linc-of-batt!e  ships.  Intermediately  between  these 
two  classes  sh'ould  be  a  class  with  similar  qualifieations,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  which  should  be  about  2500  tons.  Ships 
of  this  class  would  be  readv  for  distant  voyages  singly,  and 
would  be  the  frigate  of  the  future. 

If  this  ideal  of  what  our  fleet  should  be  is  correct,  the  state  of 
Navy,  after  fifty-eight  millions  of  Whig  expenditure,  cannot  bo 
idered  very  satisfactory,  Tn  the  Channel  our  iron-clad  fleet 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  reported  to  be  not  very  seaworthy.  We 
have  only  four  ships  with  turn-tables,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
a  sea-going  ship.  In  the  Mediterranean  there  are  only  tbrce 
iron-clads,  and  the  two  adtnirals  there  hoist  their  flags  in  wooden 
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screw  linp-of-battJp  ships,  with  which  it  would  be  madness  to 
meet  the  smalloat  irtin-clad  of  Italy  or  Franco, 

Of  the  tweniy-fouT  wooden  ships  under  Sir  James  Hopn^s 
orders,  on  the  coast  of  North  Araeric.i,  none  are  iron-platrd,  and 
it  is  said  that  no  g-un  Is  on  board  any  of  them  capable  of  making 
any  impression  HjXin  an  iron-clad  ship. 

The  other  stations  are  similarly  unprepared,  and  the  farce  of  a 
squadron  of  seventeen  ships  is  maintained  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slavc'trade,  which  the  slarers 
laugh  to  scnm — a  squadron,  of  which  sbinu  fifteen  ships  are 
gunboats  or  vessels,  built  too  late  for  the  Russian  war,  not  one 
of  which  can  steam  nine  knots,  though  their  duty  is  to  catch 
steamers  notoriously  the  swiftest  on  the  ocean. 

But  it  may  be  supposed,  if  the  Adxniralty  have  been  neglecting 
our  shipa  and  our  gnus,  they  at  least  have  been  prosecuting'  vigor- 
ously the  completion  of  our  docks  and  arsenals.  Let  ns  take  a 
cursory  glance  at  their  proceedings  in  this  direction.  The 
public  jmlgment  has  for  years  decidL'tl  that  our  docks  required 
considerablo  citcnsion.  The  increased  size  of  our  ships,  the 
screw  propeller,  the  valves,  which  In  steam-ships  are  behiw  the 
water-line,  had  made  this  extension  desirable?  years  a|;o  ;  bnt 
when  it  was  decided  to  build  ships  of  iron,  and  to  send  them  to 
sea  uncoppered,  the  necessit}'  for  frequent  docking  seemed  almost 
to  have  convinced  the  Admiralty.  When  the  Admiralty  is 
nearly  persuaded,  it  always  appoints  a  Committee,  in  hope*  to 
postpone  for  a  little  while  longer  the  dreadful  day  when  it  may 
be  obliged  to  take  a  ilecision.  A  Committee  re[}orted  on  the 
nc'cessarv  extension  of  Chatham-vard  some  years  ago,  but  Ports- 
month  and  Plymmith  were  carefully  excluded  from  its  purvirw. 
At  last  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was.  calleil  uiMjn 
in  IHIJ'I  to  report  on  the  general  question.  The  re|H»rt  of  that 
Committee  showed  the  appalling  destitution  of  the  country  in 
this  particular  when  compared  with  France,  At  Portsmoulh 
works  were  required  which  would  take  a  million  and  a  half  n( 
money  :  20,00(*/.  is  taken  in  the  estimates^  which  wit!  give  above 
seventy  years  for  the  completion  of  the  undertaking.  Plymouth 
is  still  more  sciirvily  treated.  Cork  is  to  receive  a  little  more 
attetition.  The  West  Indian  and  North  American  squadron  is 
without  a  dock  in  its  whole  range,  and  some  one  is  to  go  to 
Bermuda  to  inqmre  into  a  subject  already  thorouphlv  well  known., 
At  Malta,  a  stit!  more  absurd  arrangement  has  delayed  the 
Creation  of  a  dock.  We  are  assured  iLat  a  house  ilividiil 
against  itself  cannot  stsind.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  Board  of 
Admiralty  so   divided  ?     Two    members    of  the   Board    and  ■ 
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Secretary  make  a  Board  of  Admiralty.  Two  members  of  the 
Board  visited  Malta  two  years  ago  to  decide  on  the  best  situation 
for  a  new  dock.  The  highest  naval  authorities  there  had  decided 
according  to  common  sense,  that  the  dock  should  be  near  the 
dockyard,  and  in  a  sheltered  position.  The  Governor  of  Malta 
luul  decided,  however,  for  some  local  reason,  that  he  would 
prefer  the  dock  in  a  more  exposed  mrt  of  the  harbour,  and 
two  miles  iirom  the  dockyard.  The  Board  rejected  common 
sense  and  the  recommendation  of  its  authorised  and  competent 
advisers,  and  adopted  this  most  unwise  proposal.  This  out- 
rageous folly  was  delayed  by  Parliament,  and  the  same  Board, 
Gcmstituted,  however,  uiis  time  of  two  other  members,  went  out 
to  Malta  last  year  and  reversed  the  former  decision.  The  dock,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  now  be  made  where  it  will  be  available  for 
thepnblic  service. 

Inis  last  instance  is  such  an  excellent  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Board  of  Admiralty  works,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  examine  the  constitution  of  the  Admiralty.  The  Board  of 
Admiralty  consists  of  the  First  Lord,  usually  a  civilian  of 
high  .political  standing ;  of  four  naval  ofBcers,  chosen  partly 
for  their  political  leaning,  and  partly  for  their  professional 
knowledge ;  and  one  junior  Lord,  selected  from  the  rising 
young  men  of  the  p^r^,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  a 
nnattering  of  finance.  To  this  six-headed  representation  of  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  are  added  two  Secretaries — one  a  poli- 
tical partisan,  and  removable  on  a  change  of  Government, 
the  omer  a  permanent  ofBcial.  Any  two  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  and  a  Secretary  are  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  have 
it  in  their  power  to  reconsider  and  reverse  the  judgments  of  their 
colleagues  whenever  it  may  seem  meet  to  them  to  do  so.  Subordi- 
nate to  the  Board  are  the  permanent  beads  of  departments, — the 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  the  Storekeeper-General,  the  Comptroller 
of  Victualling,  the  Accountant-General,  the  Hydrographer,  the 
Medical  Director-General,  the  Director  of  Transports,  the  Di- 
rector of  Works.  These  officers  are  permanent  servants  of  the 
public,  irremovable,  except  from  misconduct  or  by  superannua- 
tion, and  irresponsible  to  any  one  but  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  this  system.  The  de- 
TOTtment  which  leads  to  the  greatest  expense  is  that  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy.  He  is  a  naval  officer,  without  any 
special  knowledge  of  ship-building,  chosen  for  his  professional 
qualifications.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  dockyards,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  for  the 
building  and  repairs  of  the  fleet.     Subordinate  to  him  again  is 
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tlip  Cliief  Constnirtor,  vtho  is  the  real  planntr  and  buildn-  of  our 
men-of-war,  but  who  is  responsible  to  no  one  but  his  immediate 
superior,  the  Comptroller,  for  the  du^?  execution  of  bis  doty.  j 

How  does  this  work?  The  country  requires  a  chnn^  ia 
the  class  of  ships  for  its  sea-service.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiraltj',  much  distracted  with  other  Stito  affairs,  at  last  finds 
time  to  yield  to  the  necessity.  lie  and  a,  cnllesgue,  with  the 
Secretary,  Imvina;  duly  consulted  the  Treasury  (if  the  expense  be  not 
provided  in  the  estimate),  desire  the  Comptroller  to  prepare  draw- 
ing's which  shall  carry  otit  thoir  views,  and  the  Comptroller  turnsj 
the  matter  over  to  the  Cliicf  Constructor.  The  vessel  is  designed, 
possibly  on  a  g-ood  plan,  and  the  Comptroller  reports  to  the  Board. 
Then  bpg:ios  the  ditfimlly.  The  six  Lords  have  each  individuallv 
assig-ned  to  them  certain  fractiotis  of  duty  at  the  Board.  For 
the  due  performance  of  these  duties  the  Board  i»  collectively 
responsible^  but  for  the  execution  of  the  separate  duties  described 
in  the  *  Distribution  of  Duty,'  they  are  onlv  responsible  to  each 
other.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  habit  of  the  Board  is  a 
system  of  compromise,  not  only  on  minor  matters  of  detail,  but 
on  subjects  of  great  Importance.  Science  is  frequently  obliged 
to  yield  to  prejudice.  In  the  case  now  under  discussion,  the 
design  of  the  Chief  Constructor,  a  g-ood  shipbuilder,  approred 
by  the  Comptroller,  a  competent  judge  of  what  is  needed  specially 
for  tbe  Navy,  is  submitted  for  discussion  to  six  gentlemen,  none 
of  whom  need  know  anything  about  design,  who  are  overworked 
with  officinl  routine^  and  each  of  whom  probably  has  some 
preconceived  and  crude  imagination  to  gratify.  Ope,  perhaps, 
has  a  belief  in  wooden  walls,  thinks  that  iron  is  liable  to  sink, 
and  states  that  a  large  quantity  of  timber  has  been  bought,  and 
is  in  store,  and  that,  if  they  take  to  iron  shipbuilding,  he  will 
get  intr>  a  scrape  for  having  ordered  so  much  timber  in  his 
special  department.  The  Board  feels  for  its  erring  member, 
and  decides  that  the  Comptroller's  design  shall  be  carrie<l  out  in 
wood  rather  than  in  iron.  Another  Lord  has  charge  of  the  Ord-| 
nance  of  the  Navy.  He  confidently  affirms  that  no  gun  above  a 
certain  weight  can  be  used  on  a  broadside,  whilst  another  asserts 
that  the  broadside  is  the  only  place  where  guns  can  be  useil. 
Another  compromise  is  resorted  to^  and  numerous  ports  end 
small  guns  are  ordcretl  to  be  inserted  in  the  design,  in  addition  , 
to  thiss  each  Ltjrd  is  daily  besieged  by  a  multitude  of  rival  in- 
ventors, some  of  them  friends  of  his  own ;  and  as  the  Lords  have  no 
individual  responsibility — through  a  judicious  use  of  ^^^mpromise 
among  the  various  tnembera  of  the  Board,  the  Comptroller  fintls 
his  design  further  embarrassed  by  a  number  of  untried  experi- 
ments. 
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mp^nts.  Tills  sligKt  example  may  serve  to  show  Uow  impossible 
it  is  lor  the  Admiralty  system  lo  work  weH.  The  same  argu- 
ment will  hold  good  through  all  the  varied  duties,  which  are 
performedj  a.s  well  us  may  he,  by  the  perniaoeat  Loads,  and  man'cd 
ill  the  performance  by  the  action  of  the  Boaicl  of  Admiralty. 
The  Admiralty  also,  in  an  evil  spirit  of  centralization,  gradually 
encroaches  more  and  more  on  the  independent  action  of  the  naval 
officers  in  cotnnnaiul.  Tlie  electric  telegraph  has  led  them  tij 
believt,  not  only  that  they  can  put  fleets  in  motion,  but  that  they 
caa  control  them  in  every  detail  on  distant  stations.  This  inces- 
sant meddling  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  the  public  service, 
and  restrains  that  freedom  of  action  which  is  essential  to  success. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  abolitiun  of  the  Navy 
Board  has  altered  the  whole  character  of  the  business  conducted 
by  the  Admiralty.  Until  the  Navy  Board  was  abolished,  the 
Admiralty  employed  the  Navy  Board  to  build  ships  fur  them, 
and  otherwise  to  supply  the  fleet  with  what  was  required  for  its 
efficiency-  The  Admiralty  in  this  acted  as;  the  ag-ent  for  the 
public,  and  dealt  with  the  N&vy  Board,  which  was  watched  as  the 
producer  of  the  articles  required  by  the  public  for  the  navy.  No 
doubt  the  Navy  Board  manufactured  at  the  public  expense,  hut 
n  check  existed  in  the  very  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  the  two 
Hbpartments ;  and  though  it  was  not  a  perfect  system,  the  public 
had  some  contro].  Now  the  Board  of  Admiralty  are  nnt  only 
the  agents  for  the  public,  but  the  producers  ;  and  they  act,  more- 
over, in  such  a  manner,  that  the  responsibility  is  diluted,  and  it 
is  never  known  to  whom  it  attaches. 

We  should  look  with  more  complacency  upon  the  government 
of  the  Navy  by  a  board,  if  in  days  gone  by  the  AdmimUy  hud 
ever  shown  cause  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  had  in  any  way 
contributed  to  our  naval  successes.  It  is  easy  to  show,  however, 
that  no  such  credit  is  to  be  attributed  to  them.  The  true  mark  of 
ability  in  war  is,  with  forces  inferior  oa  the  whole,  to  be  superior  to 
the  enemy  on  the  point  of  attack.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  instances  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Admiralty  measurml  by  this  standard,  After  two 
years  of  war,  Lord  Howe  encountered  the  French  fleet  with  an 
inferior  force.  At  Cape  St.  Vincent  fifteen  sail-of-tbe-line  were 
opposed  to  twenty-seven.  At  the  Nile  a  victory  was  gained  by  an 
inferior  fleet.  At  Trafalgar,  and  off  Ferrol,  the  disparity  was  in 
iavour  of  our  enemies.  Ft  may,  perhaps,  be  said  thdt  the  Admiralty 
had  a  right  to  count  on  the  navy  being  victorious  against  any  otlds. 
Have  they  any  right  to  hold  such  an  opinion?  There  was  no 
doubt  &  slight  superiority  to  be   reckoned  as  due  to  an  English 

(ale  over  a  FrcBch  frigate  of  equtil  force  j  but  it  may  safely 
be 
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ho  assfirtecl  that  no  Hnglisb  12-poiinder  frigate  over  took  a  Frenc 
18-p'mndL'!-  fj-i^.iti';  and  tlic  Admiralty^  at  least,  commanding 
tlit-y  did   the   largest   ibrcc,   rarely  trontrived   to   be   superior  in 
numbtTS  on  the  clay  of  kittle.     Their  conduct  of  thir  Americ-an 
waij  in  181ij  was  stUl  more  deplorably  inefficient ;  and  it  may 
he  said  with   cwifidence  that  out  defeats  in  that  war  were  di*- 
ttiirtly  tu  be  attributed  to  the   AtUnlralty,  our  successes  to   the 
individual    cominandprs.      The    same  character   holds  good 
L'very  admmistratiuJU. 

VVe  have  in  Qur  recollection  the  Admiralty  neglect  of  Si 
Charles  Napier  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  gunboats  that  wure  not  buiI 
till  the  war  was  well  nigh  over;  and  wn  have  alrradj  alluded  in  th- 
*nlirsc  of  this  article  to  the  general  state  of  our  distant  squadruns. 
The  true  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  change  in  the  mode  of  g-oveni- 
ing  the  Navy.  Let  the  head  of  the  Navy  be  an  imlividual,  and  n 
fk  board.  Let  us  have  personal  aujiennsion,  and  not  a.  dilu 
responsibility;  one  strong  spirit  to  command,  and  not  six-watei 
grog.  Let  this  Minister  of  Marine,  or  Secretary  of  the  Nary, 
lie  a  Cabinet  Minister,  a  Statesman  uf  enlarged  views  and  cap 
city,  and  a  Member  of  Pnrliament;  If  possible  in  the  House  \ 
Commons.  If,  in  addition  to  these  qualificatiGns,  he  is  also 
naval  nffieeTj  it  will  be  so  much  the  better  for  the  profession  and 
the  country.  Under  him  let  there  be  two  jwlitieal  Under  Seci 
taries,  one  in  each  House,  and  then  let  the  heads  of  the  departmen 
under  them  be  selected  for  their  competency  in  the  fipeclat  kliO'W' 
ledge  required  in  eo^^h  of  the  divisions  of  business  conducted' 
under  the  Admiralty.  Let  the  chief  constructor  be  a  shipbuilder, 
responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  for  the  ships  he  produces. 
Let  tltere  be  a  naval  oflicer  of  rank  and  oxperii^nce,  responsible 
for  the  maniiiiig  of  the  Navj ,  its  discipline,  the  Coast-guartl,  and 
the  Naval  Reserve ;  an  accomplished  Surveyor  at  the  head  of  the 
hydrographical  de|jartment ;  a  naval  officer  in  charg^e  nf  the 
ordnance;  the  Director  of  Transiwrts  j  the  Medical  Director- 
Gcuerai ;  the  Comptroller  of  Victualling;  the  Store kcej*er-Ge- 
nenLl ;  the  Accountant -General ;  the  General  of  Marines,- — each 
at  the  head  of  his  department,  and  personally  resjxmsiblc  to  the 
Minister  of  Marine  fur  its  complete  efficiency.  Let  the  officers 
in  command  of  the  Dockyards  be  responsible  for  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  their  respective  establishments ;  and  while 
rigidly  enforcing  well- consider tii  laws  and  regulations,  leave  full 
scope  to  the  zeal  of  well-selected  officers  on  distaut  cunimaucU. 
Thus  will  your  Navy  recovcnr  its  vigour,  and  the  nation  its 
prestige* 

It  is  instructive   to   compare   our  crude   and   unsstisfactciTy 
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sjsXt^m  vrltli  tliat  whldi  1ms  developed,  in  spite  of  all  disailvan- 
tages,  the  formidable  nnvy  of  the  Federal  Americans.  TTiprc 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  aU-tvowerfij],  and  exacts  iVom  the 
various  chiefs  of  bureaux  the  most  accurate  attention  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  sea-service.  The  whole  armainent  of  their  ships 
has  been  changed,  and  cannon  of  caormous  calibre  now  forrn  their 
ship-batteries,  *  The  governing  rule  in  armlDg  our  ships-nf-war,' 
savs  the  Report^  '  has  been  to  phice  on  board  of  them  the  very 
lieaviest  and  most  efTectivc  gi^ns  they  can  l>ear  with  safety.'  The 
result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  tbeir  new  first-rate,  with  only 
4ft  guns,  throws  a  broadside  of  2ti06  lbs. ;  whilst  the  Eog-lish 
Bl-gun  linc-of-hatUc  ship  throws  oiilv  2120  lbs.  But  the  Ame- 
rican guns  are  thus  arrang-ed :  one  150-pounder,  rifled,  pivot; 
one  1 1-inch  smooth  Iwro,,  do,;  fnrty-two  3-ioch  smooth  boroj 
liromlside;  four  100-pounders,  rilled,  do.  ;  and  four  howitzers. 

Their  second-rate  carries  two  100-pounders,  rifled,  pivot; 
twenty  'J-inch  smooth  bare,  broadside;  two  60  rifled,  do,;  aiid 
two  howitzers,  and  throws  a  broadside'of  12:^0  lbs. 

Their  thii'd-ratc  carries  two  100-pounders,  rilled,  phot;  foixr 
^-inch  smooth,  broadside;  two  24-paunders,  smooth,  do,;  two 
20-pounders,  rifled^  do.,  and  throws  a  broadside  of  424  llw. 

Their  smaller  rates  arc  equally  armed^  in  proportion  to  their 
sJw ;  whilst  some  of  tlieir  Monitors,  on  the  tura-tfible  and  turret 
principle^  are  armed  to  Arc  as  much  asl7r}41bs.  in  one  direction, 
[t  is  worthy  of  remark,  though  the  boastful  tone  in  wliicb  it  is 
related  rather  injures  so  vatuahle  a  State  Paper,  that  the  victory 
tti  the  '  Kt'Firsage '  *JVer  tlie  '  Alabatna'  is  jiisUy  attributed  to  the 
deadly  injuries  inflicted  ujiou  the  'Alabama'  by  the  ll-inch 
shells  fired  from  the  tivo  pivot  ^uns  of  the  '  Kearsage ;;'  and  m 
spite  of  the  lesson  conveyed  by  this  example,  brought  to  our  very 
Miores  near  a  year  ago,  we  have  no  such  guns  yet  afloat ;  whilst 
guns  of  even  15  inches  in  diameter  are  in  use  in  the  Federal 
navy. 

We  have  endeavoured  shortly  to  review  the  state  of  our  Navy. 
We  have  suggested  that  it  cannot  be  wise  that  the  country,  which 
is  the  consumer,  should  allow  its  agent,  the  Admiralty,  to  be  the 
producer,  the  purchfiser,  and  judge.  We  have  pointetl  out  that 
we  are  being  gradually  distanced  by  rival  nations.  No  doubt 
our  jirivate  manufacturing  power  is  so  great  that  with  time  we 
may  again  overtake  them  ;  but  even  such  gigantic  establishments 
as  those  of  the  Thames,  or  MiUwall  Iron  Companies,  or  those  of 
the  Messrs.  Laird,  or  Napier,  would  be  in  the  *  Gazette'  in  a 
weelc  if  they  adopted  the  plan  of  the  British  Admiralty. 

But  no  change  can  be  anticipated  under  a  government  such  as  the 
present    Pledged  to  political  Reform,  they  have  broken  every  en- 
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gagement.  Thry  have  stayed  the  course  of  administrative 
Reform,  so  wisely,  &n  temperatply,  so  judiciously  planned  laid 
commenced  by  Lord  Derby  ;  and  it  is  fervently  to  he  hoped  that 
one  of  the  first  acta  of  his  next  advent  to  power  will  be  to  carry 
out  the  views  so  rlearly  expressed  by  t^ir  John  Pakinglon  before 
the  Admiralty  Committee  in  1862,  and  entirely  remodel  the 
government  of  the  Navy. 


Abt.  VI. — 1,  First  Aiimujl  Report  of  tite  Bishop  of  Lotidons 
Fund,  January,  ItiGS, 

2.  Statistics  as  to  the  Behgioua  Condition  of  London^  S^c.     1864, 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Bixlwp  of  London.     Uy  Hev.  C  GirdJeatone, 
M.A.,  and  Rector  of  KingswinfoKl,  Staflbrdshire.     1863, 

4.  Churchman' i'  Family  Magazine.    November  and  December, 
l»t33. 

LONDON  contains  within   it  abaut  as  many  people  aa   the 
whole  of  Scotland,  and  adds   to  itself  yearly  a  population 
rqual  to  that  of  V'ork  or  Derby.    It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
thtn,  that  the  great  metropolis  should  hare  become  somewhat  un- 
manageable, and  that  its  condition  in  many  respects  should  be 
far  from  Creditable  to  the  first  city   of  the  world.     But  it  is  fair  ^^ 
to  remember  that  this  is  true  in  other  dejiartnif'nta  besides  those  ^M 
connected  with  religion^      The  State  and  the  Municipality,  as  ^^ 
welt  as  the  Church,  have  their  difficulties  and  their  shortcoming's 
arising  from  the  same  cause.     With  all  our  elaborate  apparatus, 
backed  by  our  national  wealth,  there  is  much  which  might  well  ^i 
make  us  blush  in  matters  aifecting  the   intellectual,  moral,  and  ^| 
physical  wellbebg   of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.      Not-  ^^ 
withstanding  our  Revised  Code,  our  new  Poor  Laws,    and  our 
Mt'iropolis  Management  Acts,  there  is  really  no  adequate  pro- 
vision made  either  for  the  education  of  the  people,  the  relief  of 
the    poor,    or    the    in siinte nance    of    our    thoroughfares.       One 
hundred  thousand  children  are  still  left  unproviiled  with  proper 
places  of  education ;  the  daily  papers  contain  occasional  reports  ^M 
of  men   and  women    dying    of   starfatjon    at    our   Tery    doors ;  ^* 
ajjd  those  who  chance  to  stray  into  some  of  our  newly-erected 
suburbs  can  tell  us,  out  of  a  painful  cipcrience,  the  disjrraceful 
state  of  the  streets  in  such  localities.     The  houses  are  inhabited 
almost   before   they  are    finished,  and    the    speculative    buUder 
and  fortunate  landlord  have  achieved  a  great  success.     But  oat- 
side  the  houses  themselves  all  is  dirt  and  desolation.    The  narrow 
roads  are  left  to  the  influences  of  sun  and  rain,   unmade   and 
uncared  for  by  human  hands,  and  a  few  Hickcring  lamps  scrveunly 
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to  make  darkness'  visible,  and  to  perplex  the  passer-by.  There 
appears  to  be  ni>  obligation  resting  upiin  any  one,  or  at  least 
none  that  is  effectual,  to  provitlQ  either  sufficient  light  or  passable 
ways  for  the  newly-gathered  population;  nnd  in  the  midst  of 
this  dirt  and  darkness,  disease  and  vice  too  often  find  an  easy 
entrance.  As  regards  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  population, 
the  rase  is  very  much  the  same.  The  newly-^thered  popu- 
lation is  left  to  shift  for  itself  in  these  jnatters  as  best  it  can. 
Many  of  the  people,  fresh  from  the  seclusion  of  country  villages, 
reared  under  tho  very  walls  of  the  parish  church,  and  accus- 
tomed to  take  their  place  there  from  week  to  week,  arc  pained  at 
•first  to  find  themselves  so  shut  out  from  all  opportunities  of 
worship  for  themselves,  and  of  schooling  for  their  little  ones ; 
liut,  creatures  of  habit,  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  soon  get  used  to 
these  new  circumstances.  They  find^  in  the  excitement  of  the 
public-house,  never  left  unprovided  in  the  newest  neigrhbourhood, 
a  substitute  for  the  holier  occupation  of  their  early  sabbath-days ; 
the  cliildren  prosecute  their  studies  in  the  open  streets  and  ding;y 
courts,  and  learn  iJio  secrets  of  a  vicions  life,  instead  of  the 
elements  of  useful  knowledge ;  and  when,  at  Inst,  the  minister  of 
Christ  is  sent  among  them,  too  truly  a  'missionary/  clergyman 
in  the  work  be  has  to  do,  he  6nds,  instead  of  the  hearty  weleoniR 
which  once  he  min;ht  have  bad,  a  population  to  lie  reclaimed 
from  coldness  and  indifference,  if  not  from  open  iniidelity  and 
^'iee. 

Every  day  there  seems  less  prospect  that  the  State  should 
interfere  in  a  matter  of  this  kind^  even  in  behalf  of  its  own 
Established  Church.  The  present  idea  of  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  would  app^cnr  to  be  that  she  rig:hts  are  all  on  one  side, 
and  the  responsibilities  on  the  other.  And  jet  it  is  certainly 
n  matter  in  which  the  State  has  an  interest  as  well  as  the  Church. 
It  would  be  no  great  hardship  upon  landowners  or  builders, 
if,  in  covering  a  large  arcfi  with  houses,  whether  for  rich  or 
poor,  they  should  be  compelled  to  reserve  a  certain  space,  at  a 
fair  market  price, 

Nelson,    of   pious    memory,    maue    even    a 

writing  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  'It  is  to  be  wished,'  he 
says,  *  that  the  publick  would  concern  themselves  in  a  matter  of 

&uch   great  importance and   especially  where  buildings 

increase,  they  would  hereafter  oblige  the  ground  landlords, 
when  they  build  such  a  number  of  bouses,  to  erect  a  church, 
which  might  contain  the  new  inhabitants.'  But  if  the  hope  of  a 
legislative  remedy  is  to  be  abandoned,  where  are  wc  to  look  for 
help  ?  To  the  owners  of  the  soil  ?  How  faint,  eicept  in  a  few- 
noble    instances,   is    their  sense  of  the  obligation  rcstm^  la^jMCi^ 


for   church,   or    school,   or   chapel.       Robert 
memory,    made    even    a    bolder   suggestion. 


VpI,  1X7.— ^ff,  3S4, 
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them  I  To  die  incumbents  of  the  parishes  ?  In  most  cases  theie 
clerg'ymeii  are  already  bowed  down  by  a  burden  too  heavy  for 
them  to  bear.  To  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese?  We  havt* — 
wonderful  to  say— only  one  Bishop  over  more  than  a  thousand 
clerg-y»  and  nearly  three  millions  of  souls  I 

But  it  is  not  oaly  in  respect  of  the  Episcopate^  but  as  rc'gardf 
its  whole  ecclesiastical  organisation,  that  the  Diocese  of  London 
is   undermanned.       The   Archtleacon    is  nii   ofiiccr   who  should 
keep  a  watchful  eye    upon    increasing'  parishes,   and    bring"   to 
the  notice  of  the  Bishop  any  cases  where  it  would  be  necetsa 
to  interfere.      But,  as  thin^  are  at  present,  with  only  two  Arch' 
deacons,  and  these  already  full  of  euga{i;Gmonts  of  other  kinds, 
expect  them   to  keep  their  eyes   on  all  the  corners  of  this  vast 
tliocese  isa  mere  absurdity.     Something,  no  doubt,  may   Ije  done 
through  the  wisely -revived  agency  of  *  Mural  Deans,'  as   these 
functionaries  have  been  happily  called^  in  the  Diocese  of  London  ; 
butf  in  a  system   like  that  of  the  Church  of  England^  the  evi 
of  insufHcicnt  oversight  must  always  be  rapidly  and  extensive! 
felt,  and  in  our  schemes  of  Church-eitension  we  should  do  we 
to  l>eaT  this  steadily  in  mind. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  haj  come  forward  with  a  stirring 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  destitute  portion  of  his  vast  ilock,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  must  influential  Committee  he  has  launched  a  scheme 
worthy  at  once  of  his  high  position  and  iA  the  momentous  interests 
which  are  at  stake.  A  country  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Girdlestonc,  the  well-known  commentator,  felt  himself  moved 
to  write  to  the  Bishop  about  two  years  ago,  to  prefer  a,  serious 
but  somewhat  unu$ual  complaint.  He  had  owned  some  chant- 
bers  in  London  for  some  years  past,  and  had  never  been  asked 
to  subscribe  in  any  way  towards  the  spiritual  relief  of  his  poorer 
hrnthren  in  the  metropolis.  Tht'  remedy  for  his  special  grievaiice 
Was,  uf  course,  simple  enough.  But  Mr.  nirdlcstone  boldly  sug^ 
gested  that  justice  should  by  done  to  his  fellow  sufferers  as  well  as 
to  himself.  He  proposed,  in  short,  that  some  inquiry  sh^iuld  be. 
made  as  to  the  unmolested  owners  of  property^  great  Jiifld  small,  ia 
the  metrojwlis,  and  that  some  opportunity  should  be  afforded  them 
of  discharging  the  ubJigatton  which  ivas  no  doubt  wcigliing  heavily 
U]ton  them.  The  Bishop  was  not  slow  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 
It  was  no  new  thought  to  hiiii,  and  being  advised  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  summon  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent among  the  landowners  and  employers  of  labour  in  the 
metropolis,  in  order  to  enlist,  if  possible,  their  sympathies  and 
support  in  the  work  of  Church  KKtension,  he  convoked  such 
niccting  at  London  House,  Ji-nil  from  it  there  emanated,  after 
difcussiouj  the  proposal  to  raise  a  MillitfP  of  money  in  ten  v 
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for  tlie  relief  of  spirilual  destitution  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
su]:iurbs. 

The  details  nf  the  scheme  are  probably  now  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers.  We  can  onl^  here  repeat  the  list  of  objects  to  be 
embraced  in  the  ojiemtiona  af  the  fund.  These  objects  were 
to  be  as  follows : — 1.  Missionary  Clerirv  or  additional  Curates ; 
2.  Scripture  Readers ;  3.  Mission  VVomen ;  4,  Clergymen's 
Residences  ;  5.  Schcwis  ;  6.  Mission  Rooms  or  School  Churches; 
7.  Endowment  of  Old  or  New  Districts  ;  B.  Endowment  of 
Curacies  ;  9.  Building  of  Churches.  And  thus  the  ^reat  scheme 
was  launched,  and  rolled  away  with  all  sails  set  to  catch  the  breeze 
froili  whatever  quarter  it  might  fhance  to  blow.  With  such  aa 
ingr-niouE  adjustment  of  canvas  every  wind  would  be  fair,  and 
althoug-h  the  course  might  not  be  very  directt  the  voyage  would  in 
any  case  be  prosperous.  Once  fairly  under  weigh,  the  committee 
set  themselves  to  study  the  chart,  ami  they  appointed  a  Special 
Committee  ;  after  months  of  laborious  investigation  this  Com- 
mittee jpublishetl  a  careful  report^  uadcr  the  title  of  *  Statistics  as 
to  the  Religious  Condition  of  London.' 

There  are  one  or  two  features  in  this  paper  of  statistics  which 
we  ought  not  to  leave  altogether  unnoticed.  We  are  hippy  to 
observe  that  in  framing  their  report  the  Committee  have  not 
omitted,  to  consider  that  there  were  other  Christian  communities 
at  work  in  the  diocese  besides  the  Church  of  England*  They 
have  made  ample  allowance  for  what  these  bodies  are  doing,  and 
for  what  they  might  be  expected  to  do,  and  they  have  made 
their  calculations  accordingly.  These  various  communities  have 
done  rnuch  to  fdl  up  the  gaps  in  our  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
and  to  overtake  the  work  which  the  Church  has  l>eeii  obliged  to 
leave  undone.  Wo  may  wish  that  the  Church  had  been  able 
to  occupy  the  whole  field  ;  but  we  can  have  imbibed  little  of  the 
spirit  of  St.  Paul,  or  of  his  Master  and  ours,  if  we  cannot  say 
with  bim  '  Everyway  Christ  is  preached,  and  therein  1  do  rejoice ; 
yea,  and  1  will  rejoice.' 

The  Statistical  Committee  found  that,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  the  labours  of  other  communities,  there  yet 
remained  in  the  Diocese  of  London  about  One  Million  of  persons 
for  whom  no  adequate  provision  was  made  either  as  regards 
public  worship  or  pastoral  care. 

It  is  somewliat  remarkable  that  the  result  thus  attained  should 
agree  so  accurately  as  it  docs  with  the  estimate  of  Bishop  Blom- 
fteldj  formed  on  a  similar  occasion  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
*  It  is  fearful  to  think,'  he  says,  '  and  yet  I  see  not  how  we  can 
escape  the  conclusion,  that  more  than  a  million  of  soul$  in  this 
vast  aggregate  of  human  beings  are  uwpT*,tv\«.\wi,  yi\^  "^OP'  "wisasaa 
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of  grace,  and  that  for  want  of  tbem  thousands  and  thousands  fti? 
sufil'red  to  pass  every  year  into  the  eternal  world,,  in  the  gall  of 
bitf^rness.  and  the  bond  of  iniquity,  having^  no  share  in  the 
comforts,  or  privileges,  or  hopes  oi'  tlie  Gospel.'  But  the  staodanl 
by  which  Bishop  Blomfickl  estimated  the  deficiency  was  con- 
siderably Higfbcr  than  that  now  assumed  by  the  Report  before  us. 
Judged  by  iKl-  same  rule  as  that  which  he  had  adopted^  our 
destitute  million  of  to-day  would  be  changed  for  a  number  larger 
still. 

Such  being-  the  slate  of  the  case,  it  must  at  once  be  allowed 
that  the  Bishop  and  hi&  corainittce  had  mode  no  unnecessary 
demand  upon  the  liberality  of  the  Church  when  they  asked  for 
even  the  large  annual  income  of  100^000/.  for  ten  years  to  come. 
If  they  had  needed  encourage ment^  they  had  only  to  call  to  mind 
what  had  betn  done  in  other  quarters  for  similar  ends.     They 
would  naturally  look  back  to  the  very  similar  effort  made  by  the 
jiredecessor  of  the  present  Bishop.    The  Church-Extension  scheme 
of  Bishop  Blom^eld  had  the  same  ultimate  object  in  view,  and 
hnd  to  draw  its  resources  from  the  same  quarters.     Two  months 
after  the   publication  of  his  proposal  in   183.6  the  subscriptions 
rearhecl  74,000/. ;  and  before  the  close  of  that  year  they  exceeded 
10G,()00/,     Within  twelve  months  from  the  issuing  of  his  appeal, 
the   whole  sum  promise^:}  to  his  Fund  was,  in  round  numbers,  ^h 
12O,O00A,   of  which  there   was  actually   paid   within   the  same  ^| 
perii^d  upM-aiTlsof  9U,000/, ;  and,  ultimately,  instead  of  building  " 
fifty  churches,  as  he  originally  proposed,  he  was  enahled,  throug^h 
tlie  ojjcration  of  his  Fund;^  to  provide  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
eig;ht,  and  to  add  more  than  1.30  clergy  permanently  to  the  staff  ^J 
of  the  diocese.  .^H 

Bui  there  is  another  and  a  very  different  quarter  to  which  the  ^^ 
Committee  might  have  looked   for  an  example  of  what  may  \x 
ilone  in  a  cause  like  that  of  which  they  had  become  tlie  champions. 

The  famous  utterance  of  Dr.  Chalmers  with  regHnl  to  Bishop 
Blomfield's  scheme  has  often  been  quoted.  *  Advise  him,'  said 
the  Doctor,  '  to  be  more  moderate  in  his  views,  otherwise  his 
whole  scheme  will  he  nothing  more  than  a  devout  imagination, 
impossible  to  be  realised.'  Within  a  few  years  after  exprossiag 
tliis  opinion^  Dr,  Chalmers  himself  was  callcfl,  in  the  pTOvideoce 
of  God,  to  take  tlie  lead  in  a  very  similar  movement,  and  with 
at  least  an  ec^ual  success.  In  the  year  following  what  is  called 
the  Disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  there  was 
raised  by  the  Free  Church,  as  a  general  fund  for  church-build- 
ing:  alone,  and  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Clialmers,  the 
sum  of  11)5*  000/*  In  the  follow  iug  year,  a  similar  efliirt  on  behalf  of 
schools  jiroduccd  nearly  40,000^  An^in  the  next  year  again  another 
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fund  was  comincnccd  for  tte  erection  of  parsonngrPSt  which,  ilur- 
ingra  course  of  years,  prodncod  upwards  of  100,000/.  Altogether, 
during  ibe  fifteen  years  which  immediately  foUowtd  the  Dis- 
ruption, there  was  raised  for  such  purposes  onlj  as  are  included 
within  the  schpmo  of  the  Bishop  of  Lrrndon,  a  ifencral  fund  of  not 
less  than  2,O0O,00OA,  in  addition  to  a  further  sum  of  about  the 
Same  amount,  contributed  locally  for  the  same  objects;  ami  at 
this  present  time  there  is  still  raised  for  ont^  of  these  purposes 
only,  namely,  tho  payment  of  ministers'  stipends,  v.  sum  of  about 
12(.>,0U0A  yearly,  in  addition  to  about  100,000/.  more,  raised 
locally  by  conpregatEons  for  the  same  object.  Ail  this  has  been 
done,  and  is  being;  done,  in  a  country  far  Inferior  in  wealth  to 
our  own,  whose  whole  population  scarcely  exceeds  thnt  of  the 
diocese  of  London,  and  by  a  Cliurch  which  docs  not  number 
more  than  one-tliird  of  that  population  amonp;  its  adherents,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  No 
doubt  a  large  allowance  must  be  made  fot  that  excitement 
of  controversy  which  unhappily  appears  to  be  a  more  powerful 
stimulus  than  almost  any  other  to  liberality  of  this  kind  ;  nor 
would  we  forg'ct  the  urgent  necessity  of  their  position  when  the 
seeeding  half  of  an  Established  Church  found  Uiemsclves  begin- 
ning their  new  career  without  stipends,  churches,  parsonages^  or 
Schools,  But  un  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  remember 
that  while  the  feeling'  of  animosity  which  once  prevailed  Is 
happily  abated,  the  amount  contributed  for  these  purposes 
is  not  only  undiminished,  but  is  increasing  every  year.  The 
sum  rnised  by  the  Sustentation  I'und  alone  (that  is  to  say, 
for  ministers'  stipends),  during  the  past  year,  was  very  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  first  vigour  of  the  movement, 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fitness  of  the 
language  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  chamcterisc 
these  efforts  as  a  great  and  marvellous  success.  But  there  can 
surely  bo  no  reason  why  this  success  should  not  be  rivalled  by 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund.  In  a  diocese  wWfh  may  be  called 
the  bead-quarters  of  ■^c  Church  of  England,  and  which  includes 
within  it  the  richest  city  of  the  world ;  in  a  city  conUiimng  a 
large  number  of  the  world's  wealtliiest  inhabitants^  and  attract- 
ing to  itself,  for  many  months  in  every  year,  a  multitude  of  wealthy 
visitors  ;  in  tlie  metropolis  of  Englanil,  with  its  ycxvcXy  rental  of 
probably  17^000,000^,^  on  which  a  rate  of  three  halfpence  only 
would  produce  the  whole  sum  of  100,000/.,  annually  required  ; 
under  such  circumstances  as  these,  so  far  at  least  as^  regards  the 
sources  of  supply,  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise  ought  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  doubted.  We  might  point  to  several  other  quarters 
where  similar  efforts  have  been  made  with  tcsviW*  ^\s\V  o'i.  wwoya.- 
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rag-enitnit  Ui  the  Committee  of  the  Bishop^s  Fund.  Wc  need 
only,  however,  allude  further  t^)  one  of  the  most  recent,  the 
Church-EiL tension  movenic nt  lu  Leeds,  for  which,  in  the-  course 
of  not  more  than  ten  m<mtbs,  ^  sum  has  been  raised  of  about 
55,000/.  We  venture  to  hope  that  the  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployers of  Inbour  in  London  will  follow  the  noble  example  of  i| 
thfiir  brethren  in  Leeds,  by  whom  alone  a  ver;  large  proportion  ^| 
of  the  above  sum  has  been  contributed.  ^* 

It  \%  time  for  us  now  to  inquire  what  measure  of  success  has 
attended  so  far  the  operations  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund- 
In   the  Report   recently  published,  and  dated    31st  Deeembcr, 
1864,  we  find  it  stated  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteen  months 
during  which  the  fund  bad  then  existed   the   total  roeeipts  bad,  ^_ 
been,  in  round  numbers,  10U,UO0i. ;  but  that  further  contribati(Hi$  ^| 
had  been  promised  during  the  next  ten  years,  or  less,  amounting 
lo  (ibout  72,1)00/.     It  appoara,  thcn^  that  during  the  first  t'ijfhteen 
inuttths  there  has  been  paid  or  prombed  a  total  sum  of  172,(MXI^.  ^H 
This  is  no  duubt  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money ;  but  it  will  ^| 
be  seen  at  once  that  it  falls  far  short  of  what  was  desired.     The 
proposal  was  tu  raise  ItHljOOl)^.  per  annum   for  ten  years.      But 
this  is  almost  exactly  the  sum  which  has  been  raised  in  a  jear- 
and-a-half.     Tlio    remaining"  72,000/.   has    nothing  to  do    with 
these  first  years ;  it  is  a  portion  of  what  is  to  lie  contributed  in 
years  to  come.     It  has  Uius  taken  eighteen  months  to  do   the 
work  of  twelve. 

It  Is  no  doubt  a.  catue  for  thaakfulness  that  nearly  100,000^,  has 
been  already  received  for  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
L.oiidoit ;  but  it  isaniatter  of  regret  that  this  sum  ia  one-third  less  , 
than  that  which  was  asked^  and  which  was  midoubtedly  needed.  ^H 
In  n  moveuiejit  of  this  kind  the  largest  measure  ul  suceoss  \&  ^^ 
almost  always  obtained  at  the  outset,  unless  by  the  introduction 
of  some  new  feature  in  the  scheme,  or  through  some  chau^  of 
circumstances^  a  fresh  impetus  is  given  to  the  undertaking.  The 
history  of  Bishop  Blomfield's  scheme  has  its  lessons  of  wamio^ 
AS  well  as  of  encouragement.  His  success  was  for  the  most 
part  achieved  during  the  first  twelve  months.  The  contributions 
which  had  been  promised  during  this  periixl  amounted  to  nearly 
120,000/.  I  in  the  nest  year  they  had  fallen  to  10,000/.  j  and  in 
the  next  to  5,000/.  A  considerable  increase,  viz.,  to  1^,000/^ 
marked  the  following  year,  which  was  that  of  the  initiation  of 
the  special  muvemcni  in  Belhnal  Green;  but  after  this  |ieriod 
the  aimual  income  rapidly  diminished,  and  eventually  bad  almost 
disappeared.  In  the  present  cose  the  Fund  has  already  drawn  into 
iu  tre^surv  t^^  contributions  of  almost  all  the  usual  donors  in  rach 
cases;  and  the  number  of  these,  even  in  our  vast  QictTop:)tis4  is 
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[amentably  aud  shamefully  smatL  A  g-ood  many  more;  may 
pttssibly  have  been  atlractetl  by  the  novelty  and  magnitude  of  the 
scheme.  But  the  Committee  have  prol)oblj  obtained  already  tbe 
larg'e&t  dunations  which  they  are  likely  to  receive ;  and  moR*  than  a 
tenth  partof  all  that  has  been  paid  and  promised  is  contributiftl  by 
two  dotiors  of  lU^UlM)/,  t-ach,  Wrr  do  not  mean  to  say  tlsat  under 
these  circumstances  the  Committee  should  be  at  all  discoumg^ed; 
still  leas  that  thev  should  despair  ^  but  perhajis  it  would  be  well 
for  tbem  at  this  staj^e  of  their  operations  to  consider  wlint  causes 
may  possibly  have  liiiidtred  their  progress  hitherto,  and  by  what 
means  they  inuy  hope  tu  ensure  a.  larger  measure  uf  success  in  the 
timo  to  corne^ 

To  those  consideiations  we  now  address  ourseU'i^  in  the  very 
limited  space  which  we  can  at  present  devote  to  this  subject. 
And  first  as  regards  tlic  scheme  itself.  Its  comprehensive  cha- 
racter and  widely  varied  objects  are,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent, 
elemental  of  poputarityt  hut  they  are  alsi>  a$  certalaly  elements  of 
weakness.  The  programme  seems  to  be  wantiu|B^  in  what  we 
may  call  individuality.  Thcro  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  no 
master  idea,  no  governing  purpose  appar'Cnt  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  scheme.  U  l<x>ks  like  a  mere  ag^^giatlon  of 
the  old  eiisting  suciL'ties,  We  are  no  advocates  for  great 
novelty  ia  such  matters;  we  would  rather  stand  on  the  old 
ways,  and  strengthen  the  things  that  remain.  But  there  is 
room  i'or  fresh  combinations  and  fresh  developments  where  the 
ancient  foundations  remain  unchanged  ;  and  in  this  sense 
the  Church,  like  a  wise  householder^  should  bring  forth  out  of 
her  treasure  thing's  new  and  old.  VVe  remember  hearing'  the 
present  Bis^hop  of  London  say  very  happilv,  in  presiding  at  s'^mc 
public  meeting,  that  he  frequently  met  with  persons  who,  when 
askiL-d  to  subscribe  to  certain  objects,  bad  some  couscietttious 
bjection  to  the  jiarticular  scheme  put  before  them,  ami  on  thai 

jund  withheld  the  help  which  (as  they  professed)  they  would 
have  given  under  other  circumitances.  The  Bishop 
that,  fortunately,  there  was  now  such  a  variety  of  societies 
for  purposes  so  manifold,  and  on  principles  so  various,  that  if  any 
one  who  had  peculiar  views  on  these  subjects  would  only  inform 
bis  Lordship  what  these  views  were,  he  believed  he  could  pO'itit 
out  to  him  some  channel  through  which  with  the  mfrst  conscience 
be  might  disburse  his  alms.  This  thought  seems  to  have  been 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  Bish<)p  and  his  friends  when  they 
drew  out  the  programme  of  the  present  scheme.  There  is  ample 
choice  of  objects  for  scrupulous  donoi^  Ui  anv  "ne  of  which  their 
contribotious  may  be  given.  But  a  scheme  like  this,  with  ita  nine 
diflereat  objects,  must  always  be  extremely  difficult  to  bftndlc- 
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U  is  like  dnvjn^  nine  horsos  iibrcast.  It  will  aJraost  inevitably 
hiipprn  that  some  will  be  going  too  fast,  and  others  will  lag 
bphinrl.  And,  in  fact,  such  s^'mptoms  have  already  shown  thcm- 
&flvps.  From  the  summary  of  prants  Itapj'icars  that  one  or  two  of 
the  team  have  already  gone  far  ahead  of  all  the  lest,  while  two  vfX 
three  more  would  seem  to  be  almost  who3]y  idle.  For  these  lokerers 
there  are  but  two  alternatives — they  must  eitliRr  be  whipped  up, 
or  sent  away.  But  there  is  a  more  serious  difficulty  attending  a 
scheme  so  comprehensive.  To  continue  for  a  moment  our 
homely  illustration,  each  of  the  team  has.  hts 'admirers,  anxious 
that  he  in  particular  sbouM  make  a  g'ood  figure.  Should  he 
fail,  thej  will  at  once  suppose  that  he  has  not  been  fairly 
treated,  and  they  will  withdraw  from  the  concern.  Such 
difficulties  as  these  must  inevitably  belong  to  a  scheme  like  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund.  Its  aim,  no  doubt,  was  one 
— viz.  to  erect  and  org^anise  new  parishes ;  and  it  appeared 
wise  to  orig;inators  to  include  within  its  scope  all  the  constitu- 
tional elements  of  a  well^airanged  parish.  But  these  elements 
arc  so  diverse  as  to  suggest  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
please  everybody — an  experiment  which  has  frequently  been 
made^  but  which  we  may  venture  to  say  has  never  been  very 
successful.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  will  now  be  desirable  for 
the  Committee  carefully  and  deliberatelv  to  make  choice  of  some 
more  limited  and  distinctive  field  of  action,  and  trust,  by  a..well« 
ordered  distribution  of  their  funds,  to  command  and  to  retain 
the  public  supp47rt.  It  is  not  too  late  for  such  a  course,  and  its 
adoption  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  might  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial influence  on  die  prosperity  of  the  Fund,  What  wc  should 
feel  inclined  to  recommend  would  be  the  abandonment  of  rather 
more  than  half  the  objects  at  present  included  in  the  scheme. 

First  of  all,  we  would  relieve  the  scheme  by  die  removal  of 
etidowinents  from  the  range  of  its  operations.  Since  the  fund 
was  stalled,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  by  new  rules,  have 
amply  provided  for  this  object:  and  of  course  t,he  Committee 
will  not  take  upon  itself  a  burden  which  the  Commissioners  arc 
ready  to  bear.  Wc  should  also  recommend  that  no  sums  be 
granted  for  the  building  of  parsonage-houses  in  already-formed 
parishes :  not  that  wc  undervalue  this  object ;  on  the  contmry, 
wc  believe  it  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  But  in  a  scheme  like  this  we  feel  sure  that  it  will 
never  obtain  more  than  a  very  small  amount  of  assistance; 
and  therefore,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  objects,  it  had  better  be  withdrawn.  Our  next  step 
would  be  to  exclude  lay  agency  of  all  kinds  from  the  list 
oi  objects  of  the  Fund.  In  making  this  suggestion  we  feel  i 
^  bound  ^^ 
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bound  to  sny,  ns  before,  tliat  it  is  fruin  no  wish  to  disparage  ihis 
important  elrmpnt  In  the  work  of  the  Church.  Wc  believe  that 
as  matters  at  present  stand,  especirilly  in  reference  lo  the  supply 
of  clerfry,  [he  quRstton  of  lay  ag^pncy  is  onp  of  very  urgent  im- 
portance, and  vfe  hope  that  th<?  Cornmittee  of  the  Fund  will  not 
Jrjse  sight  of  the  valuable  sug^^cstinns  which  they  made  on  this 
point  in  their  Statistical  Report.  But  looking  at  tins  movement 
as  we  do,  in  the  light  of  a  vigorons.  ti:'mporary  effort  to  mnke 
some  poTmaneht  pronsion  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
diocese,  we  venture  to  think  tbnt  its  strength  hnd  better  be 
reserved  for  other  objects,  and  tbat  whenever  it  succeeds  In  its 
special  purjKise  it  will  really  do  piore  than  by  any  annual  grants 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  uf  lay  agency- 
After  the  witiidrawal  of  these  objects  we  should  still  have  four 
left,  prpsentincT^  we  lielieve,  an  ample  field  for  the  operations  of 
the  Fund,  nml  these  four  of  such  a  character  as  to  meet  the 
widely  differing  opinions  which  must  necessarily  prevail  as  to  the 
best  method  oi  distribution.  These  nhjerts  would  be  Missionary 
clergy,  Mission  stations,  Churches^  and  SchooU.  Those  who  are 
in  favour  of  the  immediate  supply  of  what  is  called  the  'living 
agent,'  would  thus  have  the  first  place  assigned  to  them  in  the 
Wore  limited  scheme;  while  others,  who  think  that  additional 
clergy  are  most  surelv  and  permanently  supplied  through  the 
erection  of  churches,  would  not  find  themselves  excluded.  A 
large  number  of  pi?rs"Hs»  who  feel  very  stmngty  that  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  means  of  evangelising  the  rarclcss  and  ignorant  is 
through  the  education  of  their  children,  have  here  a  provision 
made  for  the  adoption  of  their  favoured  plan.  And  lastly,  in  the 
mission  station  there  would  be  seeurod  a.  kind  of  neutral  territory, 
where  each  of  these  diflerent  parties  would  find  something  cou' 
sonant  to  their  own  peculiar  liews. 

It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  wc  would  further  venture  to  re- 
commend that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Fund  should  now  be 
expended  in  providing  these  mission  stations.  The  Committee 
have  explained  very  clearly  in  one  of  their  papers  what  is  meant  by 
this  term  : — '  By  the  term  mis$ioti  station  we  have  in  view  a  place 
which  may  be  used  not  only  for  religious  services,  but  also  for 
schools,^  either  day,  or  evening,  or  ragged,  and  for  any  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  lectures,  Bible  classes,  and  mothers'  meetings,  which 
are  now  so  frequently,  nnri  with  si  much  benefit,  adopted  in  popu- 
lous parishes.'  This  is  precisely  the  arrangement  which  We  so 
strongly  urged  in  writing  upon  this  subject  four  years  ago,*  and  wc 
see  no  reason  to  alter  our  opinion.    We  are  gla-d  to  find  that  it  is  put 
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promiueDtly  forward  in  several  of  the  papers  published  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Fund,  and  we  only  iurther  hojie  that  it  may  hmve 
a  very  larg^e  share  of  itti^htion  in  ihje  expenditure.  Of  the  forty- 
ei^hl  missionary  clei^y  who  have  alreadv  been  set  to  work  by  the 
Fund,  there  must  be  a  larg^e  quinber  very  inadequately  provided 
with  the  *  materiel'  which  Is  absolutely  netDssary  if  any  per- 
manent reaulta  are  to  be  secured.  The  sheep  must  bare  a  fold 
as  well  as  a  shepherd,  if  they  ore  to  be  kept  in  safely.  Mere 
street-preaching-,  or  even,  house-visitiugr — mtrat  desirable  as  they 
arc  in  themielves — will  be  comparatively  unproductive  unleai 
there  l>c  some  settled  centre  to  which  all  these  efforts  converge, 
and  from  which  they  will  far  more  successfully  emanate;  But  it 
is  not  only  for  these  newly-appointed  missionary'  clergy  that  Micb 
provision  is  required^  to  almost  every  poor  and  populoita  parish 
there  is  nxtm  for  the  work  of  a  mission-station ;  tliere  is  a  g'reat 
deal  of  work  to  be  done  which  cannot  be  dune  within  the  walls 
of  the  Church  :  and  we  heartily  agre-e  with  the  Committee  in  one 
of  their  statements,  tha^t  *  even  in  cases  where  the  number  of 
clergy  has  not  been  increased,  the  [Hovisiou  of  a  mission  station 
might  promote  the  success  of  their  work,  and  greatly  add  tu  iu 
efficiency.'  We  Me  sure  that  it  would,  and  we  hope  that  this 
port  of  the  scheme  may  Dot  be  overlooked. 

We  firmly  believe  that  if  for  the  present  the  Committee  were  to 

tsuspend  all  their  other  operations,  and  to  conhne  their  attention  to 

this  one  point,  they  would  not  ouly  confer  a  more  permanent  blcssr 

iug  upon  their  desUtute  brethreo  than  by  almost  any  other  cooiie, 

but  they  would  also  obtain  a  far  larger  response  tn  their  appeAl  for 

ids  than  they  liave  yet  had,  or  are  likely  otherwise  to  obtain. 

pfoposal  tu  build  fifty  mission  stations  in  [wor  and  p>pulous 
shes  would,  we  feel  assured,  g*'^'^  oew  life  to  the  movement 
and  conciliate  a  very  large  amount  of  public  support.  But  tber* 
is  one  particular  form  of  mission  station  to  the  providing^  of 
which  the  Committee  ought  to  feel  thcoLselves  peculiarly  bouod. 
We  mean  that  which  was  recommended  sostroucly  fav  Mr  Girdle- 
atone  in  his  publi&heil  letter.  It  is  siinplr  ttiis,- — to  be^ja  by 
*  providing^  ja  destitute  parishes  a  parsonage-house,  with  • 
mission  room  attached,  and  thus  combining  the  social  influence 
of  a  clergy-mans  home  with  a  provision  not  only  for  public 
worship,  but  for  other  meetings  and 
parocliial  Work,"  Thb  missiou-paisonage 
ouIt  novel  feature  in  the  whole  scheme,  and 


occasions  connected  with 
is  really  almcai  the 

our 
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minda  it  it 
one  of  the  most  attractive.  It  is  also  one  of  which  almost  all 
mrties  could  wholly  approve^  We  tnwt  to  lenni  from  the  next 
Report  that  it  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  being  fairly  and  exten- 
«irelv  tried. 

We 


Wc  will  venture  to  make  one  or  two  ("urtlier  sugg^eatkiiis  in 
legtirtt  to  the  geiipral  managicinetit  of  ilie  Fund,  We  neetl  say 
little  as  to  the  impwrtancp  oi'  aiming  at  pcimancnce  in  tke  work 
wliicb  is  (lone.  The  Committee,  we  feel  sure,  are  quite  a^eed 
will)  us  in  this  matter,  and  they  have  already^had  a  g^ood  deal  of 
advice  on  this  point  from  other  quarters.  One  jiart  of  that 
advice,  however,  we  trust  tliey  will  never  follow, — we  mean  as 
rejrards  funding  their  money  and  dealinj^only  with  the  interest  of 
the  capital  sum.  Jjucli  a  course  woukl  be  completely  at  variance 
with  die  character  of  the  Fund.  Rnther  let  them  spend  their 
money  as  quickly  as  thpy  ran,  consistently  with  a  wise  distribu- 
tion.  An  empty  exchequer  is  an  admirable  basis  ibr  a  I'reah 
appeal,  if  only  there  be  something;  to  show  for  what  has  been 
already  expiended.  But  for  the  same  reason  the  Committee 
should  be  careful  as  to  increasing  their  annual  liabilities  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  The  charitable  j>ub]ic  does  not  much 
like  to  contribute  towards  the  discharge  of  obllgfatiitus  alr«tdy 
Incurred.  If  new  work  is  to  be  done  new  funds  will  be  furth- 
coming; ;  hut  if  the  money  is  required  for  the  payment  of  existing 
debts  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  command  either  attention  or 
assistance.  Ily  all  means  let  the  annual  grants  be  continued  la 
such  proportion  as  may  be  pecessary  in  ortler  to  render  available 
tu  lUe  fullest  extent  the  permanent  provisions  which  may  be 
made.  There  would  be  no  use  io  providing  the  mere  machinery 
without  the  motive  power.  But  there  is  as  little  good  in  having 
that  motive  p<iwer  in  oxcess  of  the  machinery.  In  a  movement 
of  this  kind  there  is  always  a  strong  temptation  to  do  what  is 
popular  rather  than  what  is  prudent,  and  to  adopt  methods 
which  have  in  them  some  element  of  that  excitement  which  is  so 
unhappily  characterigtie  of  our  times,  because  the  apparent 
results  they  produce  are,  in  some  measure,  direct  and  tangible. 
But  we  must  beware  of  what  is  called  '  sensation '  in  matters  uf 
this  kind.  Let  us  not  think  of  applying  to  the  great  interests  of 
religion  the  popular  inaiirrts  of  cornmercial  speculation.  This 
is  not  the  sphere  of  '  quick  returns  and  small  profits.'  The  work 
Is  one  which  needs  tioth  faith  and  patience,  and  in  which  wc 
may  have  long'  to  wait  before  we  see  the  fruit  brought  to  per- 
fection. Wc  must  lay  our  foumlationg  deep,  if  our  work  is  to 
remain.  Wc  must  lie  roidy  to  forego  some  popular  applause  If 
we  would  entitle  ourselves  to  the  praise  of  pwterily.  And  it 
ia  for  this  reason  that  we  wouhl  strongly  urgt^  tliat  in  every- 
thing that  is  done  the  constant  aim  should  be  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  existing  parochial  system,  which  h^  already 
stood  the  test  of  so  many  centuries.  We  are  quite  aware 
that   amon^   some   of  the   active   religionists  of  oas  dvj  ^s.  Sat 
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uftcn    said    that   lliia    svstt-m    li.is    fnilf't!.       On    tliis    po'int    we 
are   ^^d.   to  (juotc  the  wortls  of  the  IJishiiip  of  Ripon,  hiitiself 
for  Bomp  time  a.  London  rector  in  one  of  the  destitute  parishes. 
Sppaking   in    the   Northern   Convocation,   some  weeks    ago,   he 
said  *Ile  would  entirely  and   unhesitatingly  deny  that  the  jw- 
rochial  system   hail    failed.      If  the   benefits  derived  from  that 
system  ha<}  not  bern  so  preat  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  it  onlv 
proved  thfit  they  had  not  made  that  system  co-rHonsivp  with  the 
wants  of  the  couiilrv.     Call  any  new  scheme  by  what  name  they 
plca.st'd,  he  should  hp  most  jealous  of  it  if  it  had  a  tendency  'n 
anv  way  to  dish  or  interfere  with  tho  parochial  system,* 
"^   Once   more,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  ought  to  be  one  of  ihi? 
leading*  principles  in  the  management  of  this  fund  to  elicit  ns 
much  help  as  possible  from  local  sources,  and  to  consider  carefully 
how  this  can  best  be  done.     We  have   considerable  faith  in  the 
power  of  even  the  potirest  neigh  bo  urhootls  to  contribute  towards 
the  supply  of  their  own  wants  if  once  they  arc  put  in  the  way  of 
doinj;  so.     But  it  is  evident  that  what  they  can  most  easily  do  is 
to  raise  small  sums  continuously,  and  that  what  they  cannot  do 
is  to  raise  a  large  sum  within  a  limited  time.     It  would  seem, 
therefore,  most  advisable  to  look  to  them  in  every  case  for  som^e 
portion  of  the  annual  stipends,  and  to  assist  them  more  liberally 
in  the  larger  undertakings  which  require  an  iinmediato  expendi- 
ture of  considerable  sums  of  money.     Once  fairly  establish^], 
these  institutions,  whether  schwils,  or  churches,  or  mission  stations, 
might  in  a  g'vcat  degree  depend  for  their  maintenance  upon  those 
continuous  offerings,  however  small,  which  can  be  obtained  even 
in  the  priort?$t  nei^fbhourhouds.     We  feel  sure  that  this  principle 
of  requiring  a  contribution  from  local  sources  to  meet  grants  fi-om 
a  central  fund,  is  one  of  great  importance.     The  Committee  are 
tfliute  agreed  with  us  upon  this  point  also.     We  quote  their  own 
words :   '  Although  such  a  population  (that  is,  a  poor  population) 
by  the  union  of  small  contributions  may  help  materially   in  the 
maintenance  of  the  services  of  a  church,  it  is  unequal  to  tlie  ori- 
ginal effort  which  is  needed  to  raise  il.'    It  will  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  this  principle  should  be  steadily  maintained  in  the 
distribution  of  the  fund.      On  the  same  principle  we  would  express 

a  hope  that  the  Committee  wiU  always  endeavour  to  elicit  by  their . 

operations  as  much  assistance  as  p{>ssible  from  the  funds  in  thc^H 
hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  ^H 

We  fear  that  the  suggestions  wo  have  now  made  will  almost 
necessarily  be  unacceptable   to  some  portion  of  those  who  have  ^^ 
so   kindly  and  zealously  interested  themselves  in  the  adminlstra-^H 
tion  of  the  Fund ;  but  we  would  fain  hope  that,  in  a  matter  like  ^i 
there  will  be  a  willingness  on  all  sides  to,  make  some  con-^i 
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cemons,  in  order  to  labour  togetlier  more  eifectually  for  the  end 
which  a.11  alike  have  in  riew.  We  trust  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Bishop  ot'  London's  Fund  will  accept  th'C-se  remarks,  not  in 
the  light  of  hostile  criticism,  but  of  I'rieudly  counsel.  It  is 
only  from  a  sincere  desire  thnt  the  fund  should  have  the  fullest 
poBsible  measure  of  success,  that  we  have  ventured  to  point  out 
what  appear  to  us  to  be  hindrances  to  its  prosperity,  and  our 
object  has  been,  by  sug^g'cstin^  their  removal,  to  facilitate  ihc 
How  of  contributions  into  the  treasury'  at  Pall  Mall. 

We  can  only  add  a  few  words  more  as  to  the  financial  future 
of  the  fund.  We  trust  that  the  Committee  will  not  lose  sight  of 
tbe  original  idea  upon  which  their  great  work  was  based, 
that  of  putting  plainly  before  the  landowners  and  employers  of 
labour  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  the  other  wealthy  residents 
and  oecasional  visitors,  their  obligations  in  rcferpnce  to  the  relief 
of  spiritual  destitution.  There  must  still  be  a  very  larg^  number 
of  persons  of  ample  means  who  have  contributed  nnthiiig,  or  have 
given  most  inadequately,  towards  this  great  work.  Wo  heartily 
wish  that  We  could  sug§;e3t  any  argument  or  appeal  of  sulHcieilt 
cogency  to  affect  them  in  this  matter.  We  live  in  a  luxurious 
age,  where  the  claims  of  fashion  are  apt  to  take  prec*deme  of  all 
other  obligations,  and  where  many  who  feel  themselves  houml  to 
keep  up  a  cprtain  style  and  expenditure  persuade  themselves  that 
this  very  circumstance  relieves,  them  of  all  responsibility  Jn  relation 
tu  their  poorer  brethren,  and  espc-ciallv  as  regards  their  spiritual 
necessities.  '  How  can  I  jjossibly  subscribe,'  eays  such  a  mae, 
'when  I  have  to  keep  so  many  carriao;e3  and  horses?'  We  are 
not  without  hope  that  a  movement  so  important  as  that  before  us 
may  in  the  long  run  make  some  impression  ujKjn  this,  unhappily, 
irge  class  of  the  community,  and  thus  not  only  set'ure  their  aaalst- 
icc  in  the  present  scheme,  but  awaken  in  them  a  desire  to  take 
\ti  at  other  times  in  works  of  Christian  charity. 
But  in  the  matter  of  raising  their  funds,  tlie  Committee  have 
still  a  ffrcat  work  before  them.  Tbe  luxury  of  spending  a  million 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  the  labour  of  petting-.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  that  this  can  be  accomplished  from  a  central  office. 
Here,  loo,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  parochial  system^  and  we 
shall  find  in  it,  if  rightly  used,  an  admirable  agency  for  our 
purpose.  We  must  work  by  parishes,  and  always,  as  fur  as 
possible,  in  concert  wilh  their  respective  incumlionts.  Where 
the  incumbent  is  not  favourable  to  the  movement  (but  we 
beticve  this  will  very  rarely  occur),  wc  shall  still  find  some  lay- 
men in  tbe  parish  who  will  be  ready  to  take  the  work  in  hand. 
The  time  is  now  eome  when  tiie  finaneial  prosperity  of  the 
fund  will  almost  wholly  dej>cnd  upon  arrangements  of  tbi^  Uiw.-A 
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The  larger  contributions,  as  w^  h&xe  said  before,  are  probably 
gathered  in,  and  as  yet  they  form  the  preat  bulk  of  the  sum 
iributcd.  The  report  states  'that  the  average  atnount  at  tKJ* 
contributed  by  Individual  subscribers  is  abnost  without  prece- 
dent in  subscription  lists.'  There  may,  no  doubt,  be  lome 
fi^round  for  congratulation  in  the  circumstance,  but  we  confess 
tlmt  to  us  it  appears  also  to  fumUb  some  cause  of  regret.  It 
shows  that  we  liave  not  yet  reached  that  lower  but  more  extended 
stratum  of  society  from  which,  after  all,  the  larjjer  proportion  of 
the  fund  must  be  gathered,  if  it  is  to  be  raised  at  all.  The  value 
of  small  weekly  or  monthly  cotitributions  ii  not  understood  amon^ 
UB  as  it  ought  to  be,  although  we  are  leaming*  something  about 
it,  from  the  widely  spreading  introduction  of  tlie  weekly  oflertorj- 
in  some  of  the  poorest  of  our  parishes.  To  g'ive,  however,  but 
one  iustdnce  :  if  even  our  destitute  million  could  be  prevailed 
u|M>n  trt  subscribe  onlv  a  halfpenny  a  week,  they  would  raise 
amonj^  themselves  every  year  inore  than  the  lOO^tXXli  which  i« 
asked  by  the  Bl&hop  of  Loindon,  It  is  here  that  we  £nd  the 
great  strength  of  the  Free  Church  Sustentivtion  Fund.  It  ex- 
empliftes  what  Dr,  Chalmers  used  to  call  'the  power  of  littles.* 
It  is  gaUipred  from  the  whole  body  of  adherents  of  the  Free 
Church.  From  the  wealthiest  merchant  down  to  the  humblest 
maidservant  all  are  expected  to  contribute,  and,  what  is  mnre 
important,  almost  all  are  found  to  do  so.  The  arrdjigeinents 
which  would  be  parochial  with  ua,  are  nccessarilr  congregationa] 
with  them.  Ever)'  church  has  its  elders  and  deacons,  and  upon 
the  latter  devolves  the  duty  of  collecting  the  offerings  of  the 
flock.  The  system  is  extremely  simple,  and  thoroughly  cfTectual 
We  feel  sure  that  sniuething  similar  has  only  to  be  tried  amon 
us  to  secure  as  complete  a  success.  There  is  no  reason  wh_^ 
every  congregation  in  London  should  not  have  its  body  oi[ 
laymen  appointed  for  thig  particular  work,  and  it  might  possiblv 
be  the  dist  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  recognised  and 
commissioned  lay  agency,  such  as  seems  to  be  thought  of  in 
a  passage  of  the  Statistical  Report  to  which  vre  have  already 
referred.  There  is  one  other  suggestion  bearing  upon  the  finances^ 
which  we  cannot  leave  unnoticed.  Mr.  Kcmpe,  the  rcctnr  of 
St.  James,  Piccadilly^  writing  in  the  'Churchman's  Family 
Magazine,'  has  alluded  to  the  system  adopted,  and  with  con- 
siderable success,  by  the  Inte  Sir  Henry  Dukinfichl  when  vicar 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's- in-the- Fields.  He  prevailed  upon 
his  parishioners  to  consent  to  a  voluntary  rate,  with  a  view  lo 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  various  parochial  charttieft.  The 
poor-mte  Collectcirs  carried  round  to  each  house  along  with  their 
own  bills  of  assessment  a  paper  stating  the  amount  of  the  volun- 


tary  rate,  with  a  request  from  the  vicar  and  churchwartleDS  for 
a  contribution  of  the  sum  mcntiDned.  The  experiment  was 
singularly  successful,  anil  this  metliod  of  collection,  which  has 
ever  since  been  continued,  still  produces  a  considerable  sunj. 
We  can  very  well  understand  hnw  tlits  should  be  the  cFise, 
especiftlly  in  a  parish  like  St.  i^lartin's,  so  largelv  composed  of 
small  tradesmen  and  artisans.  These  are  a  class  of  the  population 
whose  names  are  rarely  found  in  our  subscription  lists.  The 
conventional  guinea  is  above  tbeir  mark,  and  they  feel  a  difficulty 
in  subscribiujET  a  smaller  sum.  But  when,  they  are  told  that  what 
is  expected  of  them  is  not  a  guinea  but  a  shilling,  or  perhaps 
eighteenpence  or  half-a-crown  at  the  most,  and  that  they  will 
then  be  contributing  in  the  sajne  proj^ortion  as  their  own  wealthy 
customers  and  employers,  the  difficulty  is  not  only  removed,  but 
an  inducement  is  provided  which  would  rarely  fail  Co  secure  the 
contribution  desired.  We  tharougfily  agree  with  Mr,  Kempe 
that  the  experiment  is  Worth  a  trial  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

In  makings  these  remarks  we  have  purposely  passed  by, 
although  we  have  never  forgotten,  the  more  solemti  aspects  of 
the  subject  before  us ;  but  as  we  draw  to  a  clo$e,  we  feel  tbem 
proEsiRg  upon  Us  with  irresistible  power.  It  is  difificult  to 
ciapg-erale  the  Importance  of  this  noble  enterprise  when,  passing 
through  the  outward  details  of  organization,  we  discern  In  it 
a  vast  eflbrt  for  the  saving  of  immortal  souls.  The  life  and 
growth  of  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  for  the  most  part 
niArked  by  recurring  seasons  nf  awakening  and  activity.  Its 
course  has  been  more  like  that  of  the  rising  tide  than  of  the 
flowing-  river.  Its  history  is  a  history  of  great  movements, 
yielding  large  and  jiermaneut  results.  It  mav  bc^  that  through  such 
a  period  we  are  now  passing,  destined  to  be  fruitful  in  inestimable 
blessings,  not  only  for  the  Church  in  London,  but  for  the  Church 
of  England  at  large.  But  if  so,  there  is  need  of  much  wisdom, 
of  diligence,  and  of  prayer.  The  work  must  be  done  at  once, 
and  done  wisely  if  it  is  to  leave  a  blessing  behind.  The  busy 
world  of  the  metnipulis:.  With  its  absOibing  occupations  and  its 
luxurious  liabits,  has  been  arrested  fur  a  momecit  by  this  unusual 
TOOvement  and  activity  in  the  quiet  catnp  of  the  Church,  Its 
interest  has  been  awakened,  but  it  cannot  be  long  sustained. 
It  is  one  of  those  golden  opportunities  of  which  few,  at  most, 
are  found  in  the  course  of  many  generations.  If  once  it 
passes,  it  may  be  long  indeed  before  such  another  is  foimd. 
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MOST  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  the  effect  of  the  stirring; 
t>f  some  deep  and  stately  stream  by  the  sudden   pour- 
ing  into  it  on  every  side  of  the  thousand   freshets  whii-h  have 
been  awoke  by  an  unwonted  fall  of  rain.     There   is  .-i  rising;  up 
of  dead   and   forgiotten  things   from   its  tranquil   depths   wliicn 
might  stand  for  an  acted  painble  of  the  great  final  awakening'  of 
all    departed  words,    anil   thoughts,  and  actions.     The   present 
aspect  of  reilffiouB    thought  ajnongst  ourselves  seems   to    have 
been   subjected    to    some    such    law    of  disturbance.     There   is  ^j 
scarcely  a  question  of  criticism  or  interpretation — scarcely  a  faint  ^| 
strug'g'le  over  a  principle,  a  regulationj  or  a  creed,  however  ileep  ^^ 
it  may  seem  to  have  been  burifd,  however  hmg-  th<*  quiet  wares 
have  flowed  over  it,  and  babbled  notkinj^  of  its  presence — which 

is  not  being  stirred  up  and  broug-bt  to  the  suHace  of  the  present  

Beething;,  eddying  tide  of  thealog'ical  thnnght,  ^M 

There  are  some  who  see  in    all  ibis   nothing;  else   than   the  ^^ 
signs  of   present  vitality  and   the   promise  of   future   progrea^. 
Such  is  Dean  Stanley's  view,  in  hiii  paper  read  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  London  clerg'y,  at  the  Rectory  of  St.  James,*  in 
wbicb  he  speks  tt>  fix  die  eharacter  t>f  what  he  terms  the  tbcoloffj  ^M 
of  the  nineteenth  century  j  but  which  we  should  rather  call  Uip  ^1 
Dean's  school  of  opinion,     Ju(l|2;ing  its  peculiarity  and  its  pro- 
mise to  consist,  as  plain  people  would   gather  from   liis  words, 
mainly  in  the  subjection  of  all  objective  truth  to  speculation 
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— Tanging  on  its  side  not  only  its  avowed  supporters,  but,  as 
'  bciiig;  penetrated  to  a  considerable  degree  with  the  mwlcrn 
spirit,'  its  most  distinguished  opponents,  be  finds  seven  distinct 
reasons  for  anticipating  its  final  triumph,  one  of  them  being 
'the  calmness  of  its  advocates' — a  startling"  assertion  to  the 
iders  of  the  debates  in  Convocation,  unless  the  Dean's  name 
been  inserted  by  a  mistake  for  that  of  some  fiery  advocate  of 
the  other  side  as  the  utterer  of  certain  recent  orations  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber- 
To  others,  the  scene  su|^gests  very  different  impressions.  They 
sec  little  beside  the  muddy  sUme  of  the  discoloured  stream,  the 
passionate  wliirlpools  which  disturb  wbilst  lliey  hasten  its  process, 
and  the  froth  and  foam  boiling  around  the  strange  coUectiun  of 
lloatin^  substances  which  for  the  most  jrart  deface  the  silvered 
surface  that  of  ohi  had  g^iven  back  the  burnished  rays  of  the  aun, 
or  mirrored  in  unbroken  outline  the  encircling'  heavens.  The 
troth  probably  lies  between  these  two  views  of  the  tim^S  )0 
which  we  live.  Such  disturbances  of  long-settled  currents  of 
thought  are  no  proof  either  of  deptb  or  of  power.  They  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  sudden  rising  of  what  are,  after  all,  but 
transitory  land-springs.  There  is  no  proof  in  such  swellings  of 
Jordan  that  the  great  depths  have  been  broken  up  to  add  now 
volume  to  the  ancieut  river.  They  promise  no  very  magnificent 
or  permanent  results,  yet  they  have  in  them  nothin^j  alarming 
(thougb  the  rising  waters  send  abroad  a  few  troublesome  beasts  of 
prey  who  had  sheltered  in  their  jUingle),  unless  the  river*s  banks 
are  ovcrhang-in^  and  unsound  ;  and  ihey  may  even  have  their 
utility  in  sweeping-  away  oM  accumulations  and  preparing-  the 
cleA.Dsed  stream  for  another  and  a  purer  calm. 

One  of  these  subjects  whicli  has  now  come  again  to  the  surface 
is  that  of  Clerical  Subscription.  The  question  has  recently  been 
stirred  somewhat  rougfhiy  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  July, 
1863,  Mr.  Dodson  calEcd  attention  to  a  petition  from  certain 
members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  abolition  of  the 
requirement  of  subscription  to  formularies  of  Faith  as  a  quali- 
fication for  academical  degrees;'  and  in  March,  ISfi^,  he 
moved  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  the  abcjlition  of  Sub- 
scription tn  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  to  the  three  articles  of 
the  36th  Canon,  now  required  as  necessary  conditions  for  the 
JegToe  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of  Doctor  in  any  faculty,t  These 
debates  travelled,  as  might  be  expected,  over  far  wider  grounds 
than  the  mere  academical,  question,  and  brought  more  or  less 
under  review  the  whole  question  of  subscription  to  any  teat  as 
the  rule  of  a  national  Church.  d 

•  'Hansartl,*  Third  Series,  vol.  IT;*,  i>.  ir.w.        >  \V\i.,-^oV\lV^^.V«»;;,^ 
Vol  11 7.-N0.  234.  i  Q  "^^ 
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'  The  Htrife/  Mr.  Biiston  toH  the  Houbo,*  *  was  between  the  principle 
of  wligiouH  Eubjocttoii  und  the  prmciple  of  religious  liberty.  It  waa 
itupoGailjlo  to  iindtrstand  tlio  memiing  of  thcRe  tests,  or  gvgd  to  imagiuc 
any  feasible  plea  for  them,  Tiulot^B  they  were  rcgarJed  as  parts  of  a 
great  syatom  which  etuauated  in  tUya  gune  by  from  the  idea  that  uni- 

forniity  of  belief  vras  the  tb-st  eBSeutial That  idai  300  ycAn 

ago  led  tho  Govommeut  of  almost  evtry  kud  in  Christendom  to  at- 
tempt the  extefraioatiou,  by  firo  and  eword,  of  all  who  broke  throi^h 
the  roq^uired  mtiformity  of  belief.  Thifi  test  waa  in  fact  nothing  euo 
biii  a  misGrable  rag  and  tattor  of  the  system,  trhich  ia&ucd  from  the 
idea  that  uniformity  of  belief  wfte  oBseDtiaL  ....  "Whilst  ho  ftdmitted 
tho  necessity  of  some  such  testa  for  the  authorised  teachers  of  a  ii*-  < 
tiooal  Church,  he  Btroiigly  detested  the  tynomiefll  sti'ingcncy  of  th< 
oxtstiog  eubscriptlDtia  reciuircd  of  the  clergy.' 

The  struggle  which  followed  was  severe,  and  the  issue  doubt 
lul.  In  March  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by 
211  ayes  to  ISO  noes.  On  the  next  stage  of  the  Bill  in  Juni^ 
the  going  into  Committee  was  carried  in  a  much  fuller  House  b^a 
majority  reduced  from  22  to  1 0,  the  ayes  being  23t>  to  226  noes ; 
on  the  1st  of  July  an  amendment  to  postpone  the  third  reading  till 
this  day  six  mouths  was  lost  by  10,  the  numbers  being  140  to  150. 
On  the  same  night,  on  the  direct  question  of  the  third  readitig'^j 
the  ayes  and  noes  each  reached  170,  and  the  casting-vole  uf 
Speaker  alone  saved  the  Bill,  which  passed  the  same  nighl 
tbiDUgh  its  last  ordeal,  on  the  question  thrit  the  Bil]  do  pnss^ 
173  to  171. 

It  was  plain,  after  these  debates  and  divisions,  that  the 
question  could  not  be  quietly  shelved  ;  and  Lord  Falmrrston'a 
(jiovemment,  already  touched  with  the  enfeebling  band  of  age, 
flew  to  the  familiar  resource  of  a  troubled  Ministry*  It  Blj>*j| 
pointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The 
Commission,  it  was  understood,  was  to  consist  of  leading  men  of 
all  schools  and  parties  who  were  known  to  have  taken  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  who  were  not  absolutely  resolved  either  against 
all  subscription  or  against  all  modification  of  that  form  of  it 
which  actually  existed  amongst  ourselves.  It  required  a  long 
catalogue  of  names  in  any  degree  to  exhaust  such  a  list.  The 
subject  was  one  with  which  many  men  were  officially,  and  some 
oMcioualy  connected ;  and  their  various  representative*  reached  (in 
the  Commission),,  by  various  graduations,  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  Lord  Ebury  ;  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Sir  Wm. 
Heathcote,  and  Sir  John  Coleridge,  to  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr. 
Napier,  and  Mr.  Buxton ;  and  from  Dean  Milman  to  iln  Veim. 
It  might  have  been  thought  at  first  that  aoything  like  an  uuani- 
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ibie    from   twenty- 


such 


mous 

coiuisclioTs  "  on  such  a  subject. 

For  granting  that  some  subscription  was  !trt  be  kept^  yet  how 
wide  in  their  scope  were  the  questions  which  remained  behind, 
!ind  invited  diversity  of  judgment  I     Should  subacription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  be;  still  ninde  ol)lig!iitrjry  on  alt  clergymen? 
Might  it  not  be  urged  that  such  subscription  was  altogether  tm- 
neccsaary  as  the  safeguard  for  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, which  might  be  more  safely  and  fully  protected   by  other 
means;  that   it  tended^ to  create  and  keep  alive,  rather   than  to 
reconcile,  religious  differences;  that  the  Articles  were  framed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fierce  controversy  ;  tliat  tliey  treated  of  the  most 
profoundj  abstruse,  and  agitAied   theological  questions ;  that  on 
these  subjects,  bristling  witli  difficulties,  they  were   throughout 
controversial — speaking,  of  necnssity,  the  controversial  language 
of  their  day — requiring  \-ery  careful  study  and  very  wide  know- 
ledge of  the  disputes  and  opinions  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were   comjwsed,   to   be   distinctly   understood  ;   that   the   calm 
and  deep  examination    of   all    the  questions    involvwi  in  such 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  expected  from  young  roen  on  entering  the 
Holy  Alinistry,  for  that  the  range  of  such  questions  is  immense, 
nay,  almost  infinite  ;  that  even  when  tlie  definitions  of  our  Articles 
concern  the  fundamental  truths  uf  i»iu'  faith,  and  are — as  they  are 
— at   once  excjuisitely  subtle,  and    vet^  fur   their  subject-matter, 
remarkably  distinct  and  clear^  that  still  their  dry  logical  form  is 
the  most  unpropitious  for  teaching  and  avouching  the  doctrines 
they  enunciate,  but  that,  beside  these   fundamental   truths^  they 
branch  out  into   profoand  subjects  which  modern  wisdom  has 
concluded  to   be   beyond   the  verge   of  human  thought,  and   the 
power  of  human  language ;    that   their  declarations  concerning 
the  sacraments  are  ilavoured   rather  with  the  polemics  of  past 
days  than  with   the  enduring  spirit  of  devotion  ;  that  thus  tJicy 
are  poor  teachers  of  the  truth,  and  no  bulwarks  against  new  errors 
which   have  sprung   up  since   their   construction ;    that  this  in- 
firmity has   been    revealed,   whenever    their    strength   for    such 
service  has  been  tested  in  our  Courts  ;    that  they  have  notori- 
imsly  failed  to  maintain  uniformity  of  doctrine,  since  they  have 
been  subscribfHl,  through  successive  generations,  by  men  who  arc 
identified  with  all  the  different  schools  of  religious  opinion  known 
amongst  ut;  whilst  the  uncertainty^  whkb  the  question  of  how 

'  The  cDtire  l»t  compri&ed  tbe  Archbishops  nf  Canterbiiry.  York,  Armagh,  scd 
Dublin;  the  Earia  Staiibofif  nnd  llarpowbj  ;  t1ie  Qisbop^  of  Liindijc,  Wiochetter, 
St.  Dn^'id'a.  and  Oxford  ;  Lonls  LyltthuB.  Crauwortli.  and  Elrnn.  ;  Mr.  Boavef^e; 
Dr.  LufthiIlg^ad.;  Mr.  Wajpole;  Mr,  Napief;  Sic  Jobo  Coleridge;  Sir  W-  H^fcVW- 
cole;  Mr.  TtiLKton  ;  the  Deaos  of  St.  Fanlp,  Ely,  anii.  l,vften\B,-,  K'wiAiwfMaa-Q.'^ss'^- 
foid^  Dr.  Jacobtoa;  Mr.  Vena  ;  andM^'.  Uum^^iv^. 
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far  the  subscriber  Is  bound  to  believe,  and  not  merely  to  acqui- 
esce, in  what  he  subscribes,  is  an  Immoml  trial  of  the  conscience 
— leadinfj  men,  on  tlie  one  hand,  to  tamper  with  sacred  obliga-^^ 
tionsj  and,  on  the  other,  to  fall  into  the  paralysing  torture  of^| 
doubt?     As  wide  as  this,  it  might  assuredly  hare  been  expected ^^ 
that  the  controversy  must  have  opened  on  the  members  nf  this 
Coinmisgion,     From  its.  coinjwaition  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
pii^sible  but  that  there  were,  amongst  its  members,  those  whose 
disapprobation  uf  any  subscription   to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
could  not  have  fallen  far  short  of  such  positions  as  we  hare  noted  ^_ 
above^  ^M 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  there  is  no  positive  ^\. 
evidence  of  such  diflbrcncc  of  opinion  having;  existed.  A  so- 
tailed  religious  newspaper,  indeed,  which  throug;liout  the  sitting 
professed  to  hfvve  some  interior  sense  of  what  was  procoedin^, 
was  wont  to  whisper  its  suspicious  notes  of  the  internal  dis- 
cords  of  the  Chamber  ;  and  when  the  Report  appeared,  with  the 
signatures  of  all  the  Commissioners^  It  found,  in  the  unreasoned 
but  clearly-stated  conclusions  of  which  it  consisted,  a  new  evi- 
dence of  the  fierce  dissensions  which  in  their  progress  had  burnt  ^i 
up  all  the  surrounding  verdure,  and  left  the  charred  columns  **^^M 
tlic  naked  pvuixtsitions  alone  as  the  surviving-  witnesses  of  past  ^^ 
volcanic  activity.  But  its  information  was  questionable,  and  its 
instinct  for  suspecting  notorious.  Nothing  has  since  appeared 
lo  justify  its  surmises.  But  we  have  had  proof  enough  that,  as 
might  have  been  supposed,  all  these  views  fooud  their  advocates 
in  the  wide  circle  to  whom  the  question  had  been  submitted. 
The  speech  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  published  in  the  lastj 
number  of  *  Fraser^s  Magazine,'  contains  all  the  arguments  which 
it  apjicarcd  to  us  might  probably  have  been  urged  against  sab- 
scription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Mr,  Napier,  in  his 
'Answer,'  whilst  he  admires  the  chivalry  of  'a  Dean  errant,' 
deals  unsjKiringly  with  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  un- 
proved and  mischievous  propositions  of  the  speech,  which  was 
meant  to  show  that  the  required  subscription  to  the  Articles  aud  tlie 
Prayer-book,  taken  together,  was  a  very  dangerous,  a  very  objec- 
tionable, and  a  very  immoral  trial  of  tke  conscience."  'These,' 
says  Mr.  Napier,  'are  hard  words;  but  hard  words  are  not  a 
Substitute  for  strong  or  sufficient  reasi.>H5.'t  Mr.  Napier's 
reasons  probably  appeared  to  the  Commission  as  they  appear  lo 
us,  *  strong  and  sufiicient '  enough  to  overpower  the  Dean's  wtntls ; 
whilst  enough  is  known  by  all  of  us  of  Dr.  Milman,  to  make 
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us  feci  sure  that  in  those  secret  discussions  lie  hud  something 
more  to  urge  than  the  mere  element  of  wordy  wa,]-. 

All  of  these  opinions,  then,  had  to  be  weighed  and  anaivered 
before  any  practical  conclusions  could  be  gained ;  and  yet 
answered  doubtless  they  were  with  a  very  unusual  completeness 
of  reply  ;  since  the  signature  of  the  author  of  the  paper  of  objec- 
tions, which  look  startling  and  extreme  even  in  the  jMges  of  our 
contemporary,  is  subscribed  without  note  of  reserve  to  the  recoari' 
mendation  of  the  very  subscription  they  impugn. 

Nor  would  this  be  all.  Very  diflerent  estimates  may  un- 
iloubtcdly  be  formed  as  to  the  Idstory  of  subscription  anumg^st 
ourselves;  and  those  diflerent  estimates  would  inevitably  lead  to 
very  tlifiercnt  practical  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and  even 
purpose  uf  any  changes  which  sliould  be  introduced  into  it  It 
might  be  treated  as  a  set  of  props  and  buttressesj  which  the 
events  of  former  times  bad  shown  to  be  necessary  for  tlie  support 
of  the  ancient  fabric,  and  which  it  would  be  tbc  hcl^^ht  of  rash- 
ness to  touch  incautiously,  or  to  remove  without  supplying"  every- 
where their  place  with  similar  defences.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  argued,  that  in  the  settlement  of  these  cjuestions  wc  had 
inherited  the  records  of  a  fierce  stru^^le,  the  victors  in  which 
bad  been  severe,  and  harsh,  and  unapproachable ;  that  our  fiirins 
of  subscription  bad  been  drawn  up  in  that  hour  of  bitter  triumph, 
with  a  hard  and  ingenious  exclusircness^  which  it  lH?caine  us  to 
sweep  eagerly  away  to  cover  our  fathers'  shame  and  sejiarate  us 
from  their  siii. 

The  admirable  paper  of  Mr.  Walpcile,  which  was  printed  in 
their  Ap[)cndix  by  the  Commissioners,  and  which  we  shall  use 
freely  in  these  pages,  shows  how  thorougblv  these  questions 
were  examined  in  the  course  of  tliPir  inqitiries. 

That  they  arrived  (as  the  sif^natures  of  all  the  Commissioners 
tn  their  common  recommendations  proves  them  to  liave  done)  at 
a  unatiimous  conclusion,  is  another  proof  of  the  completeness  of 
their  sifting  of  the  subject.  Nothing'  short  of  this  could  have 
drawn  one  harmonious  voice  out  of  all  the  discordant  utterances 
with  which  such  discussions  must  have  opened.  What  that  con- 
chision  was,  wo  will  presontlv  set  before  our  readers  ;  but  for  the 
present  it  AvlU  suflicc  to  say,  that  should  their  reeommcndaEions  be 
adopted,  two  considerable  alterations  of  our  present  practice  will 
have  Iwen  effected.  There  will  be  first  a  g:reat  simplification 
and  diminution  in  number  of  the  oaths  and  declarations  which 
are  now  binding  on  the  clergy.  This  of  itself  will  be  a.  clear 
^itiy  since  all  needless  oaths  and  all  unnecessary  declarations 
are  of  course  an  evil  in  themselves.  Rut,  further,  there  will  be 
a  cousiderable  relaxation  in  the  stringency  of  the  declarations. 
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This,  too,  seems  to  us  a  clear  gain.  All  excessive  stringency 
in  such  subscriptions  ^e&trajs  its  own  efliciency.  For  the 
assertion  of  an  absolute  unitv  of  view,  which  is  wnlly  incozn- 
patiblc  with  the  inaliruable  freedom  of  the  human  miml,  must 
introduce  either  conscious  falsehotMl,  which  swallows  the  whole 
deflarfLtion  at  a  gulp,  ur  a.  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  common 
words,  tlic  limits  of  which^  being  left  to  thp  conscience  of  each 
individual,  are  practically  .wholly  unrcstrict«l.  The  words  of 
OUT  existing  declarationsj  thougli  patient,  no  doubt,  of  reasonable 
explanation  and  defence^  can  bar<llj  be  cleared  from  the  charge 
of  tending-  towards  this  dangerous  eitreme. 

Of  what  uninspired  book  can  it  he  safe  to  require  of  ererj- 
betieficed  clergyman  (as  we  do  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer)  to  declare  that  he  gives  his  *  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained  and  prescribed 
in  and  by  it?  This  form,  the  invention,  he  it  remembered, 
of  Parliament^  and  not  of  the  clergy,  bears  on  ila  front  the 
marks  of  the  unhappy  time  when  it  was  enacted.  Tlie  acts  o( 
that  era  (1662)  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  they  embftdied  only 
tJie  violence  of  the  restored  party,  and  many  hard  words  have 
in  consequence  been  uttered  against  the  leading-  Churchmen  of 
that  dav.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  those  were  reactionary  timps, 
and  that  there  was  a  hardness  and  violence  in  many  towards 
the  defrated  faction  whith  is  worthy  of  all  censure  and  regret 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  whole  statement  of  the  case.  Such 
ao  enactment  as  this  witnesses  quite  as  much  In  the  sin  of  the 
provokers  of  such  violence,  as  to  the  existence  of  that  which  they 
evoked^  All  |^e  violence  and  fraud,  nil  the  dishonestif^  and 
cant  by  which  the  Puritans  had  ejecte<l  Churchmen  from  their 
benefices,  and  throngli  which  they  now  sought  to  keep  out  from 
their  rights  the  returning  claimants,  are  written  broad  in  the^ 
rigid  letters.  No  doubt  there  was  something  of  the  insolence  of 
present  triumph  in  such  a  declaration,  but  there  was  also  the 
desire  to  frame  sometbing  which  it  should  be  impossible  for  the 
loosest  Puritan  to  utter,  and  stt  retain  the  post  to  which  pos- 
session of  doubtful  legality  was  the  only  plea  against  the  claims 
of  returning  and  more  rightlhl  owners.  This  nas,  no  doubt,  the 
intention  of  Parliament  in  requiring  so  trenchant  a  declaration. 
But  when  the  peculiar  evils  of  the  times  which  required,  or 
soemEHl  to  require,  such  strait  l>onds  to  be  laid  upon  all  liberty  of 
opinion,  have  ]mflsed  away,  i  t  is  surely  <lesirable  that  this  excessive 
strictness  should  be  relaxed.  Such  has  been  the  decision,  and  ,we 
think,  the  wise  decision,  of  the  Commissioners.  The  case  of  this 
single  declaration  is  a  good  examjile  of  the  necessity  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  existing  forms  of  sub- 
scription 
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scription  as  a  preliminary  to  forming  any  sound  judgment  on 
the  degree  in  which  they  can  be  safely  altered  or  relaxed  ;  and 
this  hi&toryj  at  least  in  outline,  it  may  be  well,  before  going 
further  into  the  question,  to  trace  out.  Two  important  facts 
appear  distinctly  in  its  course;  first,  that  subscription  marks  a 
period  of  liberty ;  and  secondly,  that  whenever  it  was  strained  to 
any  extreme  strictness,  it  was  devised^  not  by  the  clergy^  to 
coerce  opinion  amongst  themselves,  but  by  the  lait^',  in  their 
Jealous  care  of  the  religious  teaching  of  their  established  guides. 

Before  the  Reformation  no  subscription  was  required  from 
tlie  bofly  of  the  clergy,  us  none  was  necessary.  The  Bishops 
at  their  consecration  took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  king,  in 
which,  besides  promising  subjection  in  matters  temporal^  they 
'  utterly  renounced  and  clearly  foraook  all  such  clauses,  words^ 
sentences,  and  grants,  which  they  had,  or  should  have,  of  the 
Pope's  Holiness  that  in  any  wise  was  hurtful  or  prejudicial  to  His 
Highness  or  His  Estate  Royal ;'  whilst  to  the  rope  tbey  bound 
themsolvos  by  oath  to  keep  the  rules  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  the 
decrees,  ordinances,  sentences,  dispositions,  reservationSj  pro- 
visions, and  commandments  Apostolic,  and  to  their  powers  to 
cause  them  to  be  kept  by  others^*  And  as  their  command  over 
their  clergy  was  complete,  and  they  cotild  at  once  remove  any  who 
violated  the  established  rule  of  opinion^  no  additional  obligation  or 
engagement  from  men  untler  such  strict  discipline  was  requisite. 
The  Bfcitenient,  therefore,  that '  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  Eastern  Church,  neither  formerly,  nor  now,  were 
bound  by  any  definite  forms  of  subscription  ;  and  that  the  unity 
of  the  Church  is  preserved  thete  a$  the  unity  of  the  State  is 
preSifin-cd  everywhere,  not  by  preliminary  promises  or  oaths,  but 
hy  the  general  laws  of  discipline  and  order  ;'t  though  true  to  the 
letter,  is  really  wholly  untrue  in  its  application  to  the  argument 
concerning  subscriptions.  Fnrit  is  to  the  total  absence  of  liberty, 
and  to  the  severity  of  'the  general  laws  of  discipline  and  order,* 
and  not  to  a  liberty  greater  than  our  own,  that  this  absence 
of  subscription  is  due. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  requirement  of  subscription  from  the 
clergy  was  coeval  with  the  up-growth  of  lilrerty  of  opinion; 
whilst  the  circumstances  of  the  clnglish  Reformation  of  religion 
made  it  essential  to  the  success  and  the  safety  uf  that  great  move- 
ment. It  was  essential  to  its  success  ;  for  as  it  was  accomplished 
mainly  by  a  numerical  minority,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  land,  there  could   be  no  other  guarantee  for  its  maintenance 
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than  the  assurance  that  its  doctrines  would  be  honestly  taug^ht, 
and  iti»  ritUEil  observed  by  the  whole  body  o(  the  ccoifonnmg 
clergy. 

Thus  the  Reformation  subscriptions  aim«l  at  the  prereDti< 
of  covert  Popery,  a  danger  to  which  the  Reforming  laitv  felt  that' 
they  were  exposed  by  the  strong'  wishes  of  a  majority  of  their 
own  class;  by  the  undissembled  bias  of  many  of  the  parochial 
clergy;  and  by  the  secret  bias  of  some  even  of  the  bishops; 
whibt  the  dintinution  of  their  absolute  control  over  the  clergy 
lessened  the  power  of  enforcing  the  new  opinions  when  the  bishop 
was  sincerely  attached  to  them. 

The  first  and  essential  retmircmeat  of  this  era  was  a  hearty 
renimciation  of  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
within  the  realm.  The  intensity  of  the  conviction  which  then 
pervaded  the  Legislature  of  the  greatness  of  this  necessity  may 
bo  measured  by  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the  act*  by  which 
it  was  enjoined.  The  oath  of  the  king's  suptemacy  was  passed, 
and  it  was  made  hifi'h  treason  for  any  ecclesiastical  person  to 
refuse  to  take  it.  This  had  been  indeed  for  generjitions  before 
the  Rcforwdlion  the  continual  battle-field  between  England  and 
Rome.  The  statute  book  bears  abundant  witness  to  the  vigorous 
struggles  of  the  Plantagenets  before  the  Reformation  against  the 
nsurpntions  of  the  Roman  FontlfT.  It  was  but  natural  when  the 
time  of  full  emancipation  came,  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
fierceness  in  assertion  of  the  long-coyeted  indejiondence.  The 
feeling  of  the  Puritan  Bunyan  to  a  great  degree  possessed!  the 
nation,  and  they  triumphetl  over  the  '  old  giant '  in  his  decay,  who 
had  kept  in  his  strength  so  ruthless  a  court  and  such  terrible 
dungeons  ;  though  now,  *  by  reason  of  age,  and  alii>  of  the  many 
shrewd  brushes  that  he  met  with  in  his  younger  days,  he  was 
grown  so  crazy  and  stiff"  in  his  joints  that  he  could  do  little  more 
than  sit  in  his  cave's  mouth  grinning  at  pilgrims  as  they  go  by^ 
and  biting  his  naJls  because  he  cannot  get  at  them/ 
did  the  stem  resolution  to  have  no  more  of  these  old  usui 
tlons  in  any  degrw  die  out.  The  Statutes'  of  Henry  V'll 
were  indee<l  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary;  but 
amongst  the  first  Acts  of  Elizaheth  were  those  which  restored  to_ 
the  Crown  of  England  its  ancient  jurisdictions.  The  very  tit 
is  indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  claim  was  made.  It  wi 
the  assertion  of  an  ancient  nationality  with  which  the  foreij 
Bishop  had  dared  tn  interfere  by  constituting  himself  the  fountain' 
of  jurisdiction  in  matters  spiritual,  and  exempting  so  far  as  he 


•  '  Pilgrims  Progress.'  p.  78,  e^.  170O. 

t  38  Heary  VUL,  c  lo,  and  36  Henry  VIII.,  c.  3. 
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could  from  their  soverelgrn  away  the  persons  and  the  causes  of 
tlie  clerg;y.  Tlie  substitution  of  milder  pt'tiaUies  in  these  Acts 
marked  indeed  that  the  time  of  spasm  was  passed,  whilst  they 
left  no  douht  as  to  tlie  absolute  determination  of  t}ie  framers  of 
the  Acts.  The  penalty  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
was  changed  from,  high  trea&an  to  the  loss  of  promotion,  benefice, 
and  ofBco. 

The  next  preat  requirement  of  this  aern  was  the  use  of  the 
new  ritual-  There  existed  no  doubt  amouffst  many  of  the  clerg'y 
a  secret  love  for  the  old  forms  ;  and  as  on  tliis  point  a  large 
number  of  the  common  people  sympathised  with  them,  the 
authority  of  the  Bishops  would  not  suffice  to  introduce  generally 
the  reformed  rituaf.  This  accortliugly  was  enforced  by  the 
Acts  of  Edward  *  and  TCtizabctli  ;t  and  in  the  new  ordinal  the 
oath  of  the  King's  sovereignty  was  inserted  with  a  \iew  to  bind 
by  its  oblif^i^tion  the  consciences  of  all  the  clergy.  Strictly 
speaking,  diis  was  at  first  their  only  subscription,  so  far  as  actual 
law,  whether  of  canon  or  of  statute^  reached.  The  liberty  of  the 
clergy  was  not  yet  complete,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bishops 
was  tleemei.1  sufficient  to  require  and  to  obtain  the  public  reading' 
of  a  declaration  of  his  faith  from  every  clergyman  entering 
on  his  cure.  P'or  a  time  this  authority  sufficed  ;  but  growing 
freedom  led  to  contentions  between  the  clergy  and  their  Bishops. 
The  puritan  element  which  was  now  beginning  to  work  strongly 
in  the  House  of  Commons  made  it  eager  to  enforce  doctrinal 
subscriptions  on  the  clcrgv,  and  in  the  13th  year  of  Etizabcth, 
when  the  violence  of  the  Po^je  making  her  strong  heart  quail, 
she  concetletl  sometiiing  of  her  cf>veted  religious  independence 
of  her  parliament,  an  Act  was  passed  *  For  the  Ministers  of 
the  Church  to  be  of  Sound  Religion,'  re(|uiring  every  minister 
under  the  degree  of  a  bishop  to  declaim  his  assent  and  sub- 
scribe to  *  All  the  Articles  of  Religion  which  <mly  concern 
the  confession  of  the  true  Christian  FaitK  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sacraments/  It  has  been  ever  since  a  moot  point  whether 
these  words  were  intended  to  limit  the  subscription  to  certain 
of  the  Articles  which  concerned  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith,, 
O^r  whether  they  were  uised  as  being  at  once  a  compendious 
description  and  a  passing  juiilineatioa  of  the  Articles.  Sclden 
said  in  his  'Table  Talk,'|  'There  is  a  secret  concerning 
this.  Of  late  ministers  h:ive  subscribed  to  all  of  these,  but  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  that  Confirmed  them  they  ought  only  to 
Eubscrilie  to  those  Articles  which  contain  matters  of  faith  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.'     The   contrary  practice,  hnw- 

*  2  St  3  Eilword  VI.,  c.  1,  and  5  &  0  EilwnPtt  VI.,  C.  1.  i   I  ELi«.^  c.  2. 

X  Title  '  Aniclcs,'  pp.  3  aod  4.  qaoted  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  hif  paper. 
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ever,  prevailed ;  mainly  it  sE'ems  through  the  vigorous  sway  of 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  whose  '  Articles/  issued  in  1583-4, 
recjuirfrd  aubscflption  from  all  preachers  Jind  licensed  cninl^ters 
to  the  three  Articles  which  are  embodied  in  the  36th  canon,  and 
which  distinctly  namp  the  whole  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  those 
to  ivhich  subscription  is  made,' 

This  use  of  Subscription  well  illastrates  our  position,  that  its 
strength  increased  with  the  growth  of  clerica!  liberty.  That 
liberty  was  already  expanding  into  a  license  which  the  heavy  hand 
of  uutbority — and  tew  hands  were  heavier  than  those  of  Queen 
Klizat>cth — eouhl  scarcely  curb.  The  feeble  fingers  anil  semi- 
Puritan  inclinattons  of  Archbishop  Griudal  had  sown  the  wind, 
and  Archbishops  Parker,  VVbitgift,  and  Bancroft  had  to  reap  the 
whirlwind.  That  in  the  long  and  often  irritating  strife  wblcK 
followed,  in  an  ajfc  to  which  the  first  principles  of  religious 
libFrty  were  strangCj  they  were  never  betrayed  into  words  or  acts 
of  unnecessary  severity,  it  is  not  necessary  to  as&crt.  The  very 
features  of  men  who  arc  breasting  with  determined  contention 
the  blast  of  a  hurricane  assume,  unawares  to  themselves,  sorac^ 
thing  of  unnatural  severity ;  but  this  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  whenever  their  opponents  gained  a  temporary  superiority 
they  manifested  a  far  greater  violence.  Wbitgift  did  but  enforce 
strictly  a  isoleEinly-adopted  ritual  j  but  the  Presbyterians,  even 
after  ike  return  of  Charles  II.,  sought  to  prohibit  its  use,  even  in 
the  King's  chapel,  urging  him,  when  they  found  him  obstinate, 
at  least  *  to  concede  that  he  would  not  use  it  entirely,  but  only 
have  some  parts  of  it  read,  with  mixture  of  other  good  prayers  ;'  f 
and  Prynnc,  In  his  old  age,  reflecting  probably  on  his  own 
share  in  the  treatment  of  Laud,  admitted  that  if,  when  tlie 
Star  Chamber,  on  Chief  Justice  Finch's  motion,  sentenced  bjm 
to  lose  his  ears,  it  Lad  taken  off  his  head  at  once,  it  would  not 
have  exceeded  his  deserts.  *  Having  seen,'  says  Echard,  *a 
thousand  unexpected  calamities,  and  growing  we^irj-  of  himself^ 
when  he  had  in  a  manner  noeuemieg  to  eagage  bim,  he  be^n  to 
look  at  and  to  repent  of  his  former  career,  wishing  that  when  they 
had  cut  air  his  cars  thcv  had  cut  off  his  head.'  J  On  all  sides  the 
storm  of  these  angry  passions  was  now  gathering  blackl}'  round, 
The  removal  of  the  old  restraints  of  episcopal  power  bred  a  lore 
4jf  self-assertion  in  the  clergy,  which  exactly  accorded  with  the 
growing  Puritanism  of  the  time  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's 

*  Tbote  vha  iriiti  ta  go  fieriber  iolo  the  maUer  maj  refer  b)  GiImod's  '  Codes.' 
vrj.   i.  :vjl.      3«s  oIm  'Hlsl.  Hii   iliL-  Piiriiaiin.'  to!,  i.  pp.   l"!>.   2^9,  aitd  34B; 
k  lA. :  Hullan)'&  'Constltut.  uist.,'  vol.  zi,  li«l,  IMi 
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reign  was  disturbed  by  the  contests  to  which  this  gave  rise,  and 
often  by  the  victory  of  the  insurgent  clergy  over  all  authority. 
*The  Brethren*  (for  so  did  they  now  style  themselves),  in  their 
churches  and  charges  wouW  neither  pray  nor  say  service,  nor 
baptise  nor  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  nor  do  any  other  eccle- 
siastical duty,  according  to  law,  but  after  their  own  devices.'  In 
this  many  of  the  Bishops,  hopeless  of  success  in  resisting  the 
rising  tide,  and  shrinking  from  the  annoyances  to  which  Whitgift 
had  been  subjected,  yielded  a  reluctant  acquiescence. 
In  A.D.  1593  Bishop  Bancroft  wrote : — 

*  How  carelessly  Bubscriptlon  is  ezocntod  in  England  I  am  ashamed 
to  report.  Snob  is  the  retcbl^sness  of  many  of  our  BiBhope  on  tho 
one  eide,  and  their  desire  to  bo  at  ease  and  quietness  over  their  own 
affiurs ;  and  on  the  other  side  such  is  the  obstinacy  and  intolerable 
pride  of  that  factious  sort,  as  that  betwixt  both  aides,  subscription  is 
not  at  all  required,  or  if  it  be,  the  Bishops  admit  them  so  to  qualify 
that  it  were  better  to  be  omitted  altogether.'  'f' 

Nor  was  this  the  complaint  of  an  episcopal  pen  alone.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  in  a  passage  |  Mr.  Walpole  has  quoted  in  his 
draft  report,  speaks  quite  as  severely  of  the  present,  and  with 
as  much  alarm  for  the  future.  Speaking  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
the  Ark,  he  says  : — 

'  The  industry  used  in  the  framing  thereof^  and  every  and  the  least 
part  thereof,  the  curious  workmansMp  thereon  bistowed,  the  excocd- 
ing  charge  and  expense  in  the  provisions,  the  dutiful  observance  in 
the  laying  up  and  preserving  the  Holy  vessels,  the  solemn  removing 
thereof,  lie  vigilant  attendance  thereon,  and  the  provident  defence  of 
the  same,  which  all  ages  have  in  some  degree  imitated,  is  now  so 
forgotten  and  cast  away  in  this  superfine  ^e  by  those  of  the  family 
by  the  Anabaptist,  Brownist,  and  other  sectaries ;  as  all  cost  and  care 
bestowed  and  had  of  tho  Church,  wherein  Grod  is  to  bo  served  and 
worshipped,  is  accounted  a  kind  of  popery,  and  as  proceeding  from  an 
idolatrous  disposition ;  insomuch  as  time  would  soon  bring  to  pass  (if 
it  were  not  resisted)  that  God  would  be  turned  out  of  Churches  into 
bams,  and  &om  thence  again  into  the  fields  and  mountains,  and  under 
the  hedges ;  and  the  officers  of  the  ministry  (robbed  of  all  dignity  and 
respect)  be  as  contemptible  as  these  places.  All  order,  discipline,  and 
church  government  left  to  newness  of  opinion  and  men's  fancies ;  yea, 
and  soon  after,  as  many  kinds  of  religion  would  spring  up  as  there  are 
parish  churches  withm  England;  every  contentious  and  ignorant 
person  clothing  his  fiojicy  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  his  imagination 
with  the  gift  of  revelation ;  inasmuch  as  when  the  truth,  which  is  but 
one,  shall  appear  to  tho  simple  multitadc  no  leas  variable  than  con- 

•  'Rogers  oh  the  XXXIX.  Articles,'  p.  10,  reprinted  by  the  Parker  Society — 
quoted  by  Mr.  Walpole. 
t  '  Rogers  on  Articles,'  nt  supra — qntited  by  Mr.  Walpole. 
X  *  First  Part  of  the  History  of  the  World,'  ch.  v.  sec.  1. 
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tmry  to  itsclfj  tho  &ith  of  men  tviII  soon  after  die  awaj  liy  degrocB, 
niid  all  r^^iligiou  be  b^ild  iii  scurn  atid  contcnipt.' 

With  the  Queen's  life  expired  pven  ibe  sbnilowy  authority  of  the 
Canons  for  Subficrijition,  which,  unconfirmed  eitiicr  hy  Convo- 
cation or  Parliainentj  restpd  altogether  on  the  sanction  of  the 
Bishops  and  the  Crown.  It  was  nat  too  much  to  fear  that 
universal  anarchy  was  at  hand. 

In  such  heavy  clpuds,  angry  with  the  prophecy  of  future  con- 
flict, stt  the  once  proud  light  of  the  impcriaus  Elizabeth.  Nor 
did  the  inimcdiatc  succession  of  the  Crown  promise  any  great 
imp:<3vunicnt.  It  was  not  even  clear  that  the  new  King  might 
not  bring  with  him  from  his  northern  Dominion  a  strung  taint  of 
its  Presbyterian  leiivcn,  which  miglit  Uft  tlip  Puritan  section  into 
the  supremacy  for  which  it  thirsted^  and  enable  it  to  vent  all  its 
animosity  alike  on  Prelacy  and  Popery,  These  apprehensions, 
however,  wore  speedily  set  at  rest ;  and  it  was  clear  that^  wh;it- 
ever  might  be  the  treatment  of  the  Church  of  Eng"Tand  by  the 
Koyal  pedant  who  had  mounteil  the  throne,  it  would  not  be 
in  favour  of  Puritanism  that  his  influence  would  be  exerted. 
The  King's  language  and  demeanour  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  must  have  violently  dashed  to  the  ground  any  hopes 
they  had  entertained  from  his  Presbyterian  nurturCj  the  only 
effect  of  which  from  the  unsparing'  rod  of  Buchanan  in  his 
boyhood  down  to  the  privileged  invectives  of  the  pulpit  in  his 
manhoodj  had  evidently  been  to  exasperate  to  the  utmost  pitch 
of  undignified  irritation  his  narrow  and  selfish  nature.  Even 
in  the  Conference  he  broke  out  into  lang'ungc  unsuitable,  in 
most  men's  judgment,  for  Royal  Hps.  Mr.  Walpole  quotes  from 
'Ncale's  Puritans,'  vol.  i.,  441,  ed.  1857,  the  following  choice 
mtitscl : — 

'  If  you  aim  at  n  Scotch  Presliytery,  it  oprcoth  aa  well  with 
monarchy  aa  GimI  and,  the  dovil.  Thmi  Jnck,  and  'J'oni^  and  Will,  and 
Dick,  shall  meet  and  ccutiure  mo  and  my  Council.  Thurefure  X. 
FL^iterate  my  former  Epeeeh  Le  Roy  a'avisora ;  Stay,  I  jirfty,  for  tmo 
BOYOU  years,  before  you  dciimnd,  and  then  if  yira  fmd  me  grow  pursy 
and  f»t,  I  injiy  perchance  hearken  unto  you,  for  that  government  will 
keep  me  in  hrenthj  and  give  mo  work  enough.'* 

The  concluding  words  of  his  address  to  the  Puritan  ministcn 
present  at  the  Conference,  as  Kcale  records  them,  were  no  less 
vehement: — 'If  tliat  be  ail  your  party  hath  to  say  I  will  make 
them  conform  themselves,  or  else  I  tvill  harry  them  out  of  th^ 
land,  or  else  Ho  worse — only  hang  them- — that's  all.'  f 

»  Fiillcr'B'Oluircli  Hist.;]!,  jt.  19;  Kcale's "  Puritaiis.'  to],  i.  <41,  e^l.  1S5T. 
t  "Ntulu's"  History  oi'llio  l*uriCaii6,' vol.  ii.  p.  14, edit.  1832, 
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In  this  temjwr  the  King'  was  little  disposed  to  see  the  troubles 
which  were  evidently  withering  in  the  days  of  the  late  Queen's 
decllflCj  come  unresistctl  to  an  head  ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
restore  to  the  Bisliops  their  old  autocratic  authority  over  the 
clergy,  he  turned  at  once  to  the  instrument^of  Subscription  for 
the  maintenance  of  uniformity  of  doctrino.  Convocation  was 
Called  together.  At  its  meeting  it  revised  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  and  passed  amongst  them  the  three  articles  of  Arch- 
bishop W'hitgift  These  were  thereupon  pubHshed  avith  the 
sanction  of  the  Koyal  Letters  Patent ;  and,  so  far  as  the  law 
spiritual  is  concerned,  have  from  that  time  ^Tcrned  the  sub- 
scription of  the  clergy  as  to  the  doctrines  which  they  undertake 
to  teach.  The  first  of  these  three  celobrateii  articles  asserts 
the  suprepiacy  of  the  Kng-lish  Crown  in  moderate  and  well- 
weighed  language;  and  whilst  droppiu(f  the  obnoxious  title  of 
head  of  the  Church,  it  declares  that  the  King's  Majesty  is,  under 
God,  the  supreme  governor  of  the  realm,  as  well  in  all  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  thing's  or  causes  as  temporal,  and  denies  all 
jurisiliction  within  it  to  anv  foreign  ptitentate  or  power.  The 
second  article  declares  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  con- 
tains in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  may 
lawfully  be  used  ;  and  the  third  allows  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God. 

On  this  basis  matters  continued  until  the  proscription  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  the  Commonwealth.  Then  all  the 
forebodings  of  the  sagacious  Raleigbj  and  at!  the  fears  of  the 
pedant  James,  had  been  abundantly  fulfilled.  Crown  and  Altar, 
Prelate  and  Prince,  had  gone  down  in  the  common  storm.  Mr. 
Walpole  quotes  two  striking  passages,  one  from  the  Churchman 
Evelyn,  one  from  the  Presbyterian  Edwards,  deacnbing  the 
miserable  results  of  the  religious  lawlessness  which,  to  su  great  a 
degree,  caused,  and  so  surely  accompanied  the  turbulent  swellings 
of  the  great  Rebellion. 

'  ThingSj'  writes  Edwards,*  '  every  day  grow  worse  and  worao ;  you 
ciut  hardly  imagine  them  so  bad  an  they  are ;  no  kiud  of  blasphemy, 
IiereGy,  disorder^  and  confusion  bnt  it  is  fotmd  among  11%  or  is  coming 
in  npon  ng.  For  we,  instead  of  reformation,  are  grown  from  one  cx- 
trcrao  to  another ;  fallen  from  Scylla  to  Chiiryhdis ;  from  Poiiish 
nBorpationR,  fiiiperstitions,  and  prolatical  tyranny  U}  dammabli!  herosieR, 
horrid  bkaphemies,  libcrtiuiBm,  and  fearful  anarchy.  Our  otiIh  oto 
not  removed  and  cured,  but  only  changed ;  duo  dineaso  and  devil  iuith 
left  us,  and  another  ah  b^d  is  coma  in  the  rg<^im;  many  of  ttm  sects 
and  fiectarius  in  our  days  deuy  all  principle  of  religion,  are  enemies 
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to  nil  holy  duties,  oiiiei',  learning,  overthrowiog  all ;  lifcLng  Tertigmc 
spiritutf,  whirligig  fipirits.     And  the   gi'cat  ojiinion  of  au  nnivGi 
toleration  tendB  to   tho  laying  all  waet^,  aud  tho  dissolution  of  ull 
religiou  n.nd  good  miumcrfi.' 

Inst^d  of  obtaining  liconce  to  act  as  the  public  teachers 
tlie  faitb  on  the  easy  condition  of  sub^rii;ing  their  assent 
certain  carerully-constructed  fundamental  propositions;,  on  wbi( 
their  general  acceptance  by  the  Church  had  already  fixed 
definite  meaning,  mm  had  to  satisfy  the  independent  *  Triers,' 
judg;cs  marked  by  tlie  grossest  ignorance  and  the  mo$t  undent" 
pulous  dishonesty.  The  most  learned  divines  were  now  ousted 
iiom  their  posts,  to  make  rtrnm  for  some  unlettered  friend  of 
'I'riers  or  their  party,  an  the  plea  of  ignorance,  by  men  who  wt 
innocent  of  nil  knowledge  alike  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tt 
tamentj  of  the  history  of  tho  Church,  and  of  the  writing's  of 
Fathers.  The  use  of  the  Bao]t  of  Common  I'rayer  wa»  for- 
bidden, under  heavy  penalties.  Here  then,  again,  in  Hjntc  of  the 
loud  professions  of  republican  liberty,  it  waa  indeed  a  time  of 
tvTanny  which  put  nn  end  tu  Subscripiioii. 

With  the  HlM^rty  vvhiek  the  restoration  of  the  monaicb  restorKl 
subscriptian  revived,  but,  as  we  have  said  already,  with  some 
new  and  marked  features  of  severity.  The  Savoy  Conference 
failed  wholly  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  parties,  and  the  Church 
of  En|^land  resumed  her  leg^al  status,  no  change  havinfr  been 
introduced  into  her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  or  her  foimularies, 
from  the  hope  of  comprehending  objectors ;  and  with  no  presence 
in  her  own  body  either  of  Presbyterians  or  Independents^  The 
clergy  would,  jt  seems,  have  been  content  with  the  old  nod 
moderate  canonical  subscriptions.  But  the  reactionary  temper  of 
the  Parliament  was  violent  and  harsh.  The  membcTE  bad  suflered 
too  much  too  recently  from  the  sourness  of  Puritanical  bigotryt 
to  maintain  a  calm  and  judicial  tem]icr ;  and  th.ey  resolved  to 
leave  no  door  open  through  which  its  preachers  could,  without 
renouncing  their  peculiarities,  creep  into  the  National  Establish- 
ment. The  Act  of  Uniformity  bristles  with  such  provbioiUi 
Its  rcquiiement  of  a  declaration  of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent 
to  all  and  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Pmver^  itself  stringent  enough,  was  backed  np 
by  clftuses  specially  aimed  at  the  Puritan  lecturers,  who  Lad 
established  themselves  in  many  churches,  and  who  w^cre  now 
subjected  to  a  far  severer  rule  than  that  which  governed  die 
parochial  clergy.  They  were  to  read  over  the  whole  Tbirty'-niDe 
Articles  aloud  in  the  Bishop's  presence  before  being  licensed, 
^aad  iverc  never  to   preach  unless  they  had  just  read,  or  at  the 
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least  licen  prest^nt  at  the  reading  of  thi?  piiblic  oflitp  iu  the 
Pmver-Book  wLicli  belonged  to  tbat  time  of  day, 

AH  this  extreme  stringency  was  of  lay  devising;  and  so 
determined  was  it,  that  ivhen  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the 
Spirituialty  was  leprescuted  by  the  Bishops,  desired  to  )iuti^a.[e 
the  scveritj"  of  the  declaration  of  *  assent  and  consent'  to  all  and 
everything-  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by  interpreting  it  as 
applying  only  to  the  use,  imd  not  to  the  actual  correctness  of  the 
book,  the  Commons,  with  a  somewhat  unwonted  heat,  declared 
at  a  conference  that  such  a.  course  had  in  it  '  neither  justice  nor 
prudence/  and  unceremoniously  rejected  the  proposal.* 

Thus,  then,  the  present  state  of  subscription  amoDgst  US  h^s 
been  reached,  and  it  bears  marks  on  every  side  of  the  accidental 
and  trnnsitory  character  of  the  influenres  by  which  h  has  been 
sbfij^ed.  Though  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  is  by  law 
united,  diJTcreut  subscriptions  and  declarations  arc  taken  in  the 
two  Islands.  Amongst  other  diHcrences,  a  special  renunciation 
of  transubstanliation,!  and  an  oath  to  ki^ep  a  school  for  teaching 
Giig]l$b,J:  arc  still  exacted  of  the  Irish  clergy;  whilst  both  in 
Kngland  and  Ireland,  besides  the  oaths  nf  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy, and  the  oaths  of  canonical  obedience  and  against 
simony  on  being  licensed  to  a  curacy  or  instituted  to  a  living; 
separate  and  distinct  declarations  of  conlormity  to  the  Liturgy 
and  Articles  are  required  by  the  Canons  of  the  Church  and  the 
■S'tatntcs  of  the  realm. 

As  to  all  of  these,  the  Commissioncra  recommend  that  the 
subscriptions  and  declarations  should  be  the  same  in  England 
and  Ireland  ;  that  the  oathsof  allegiance  and  supremacy,  as  being 
out  of  keeping  with  a  devotional  office,  should  be  taken  Itefore 
and  not  during  the  Ordination  and  Consecration  services  ;  that  u 
declaration  should  be  substituted  for  the  oath  against  simony; 
that  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  should  be  retained  ;  that  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  of  uniformity  which  specially  affect  '  Lec- 
turers '  should  be  repealed  ;  and  that  on  every  occasion  on  which 
a  Subscription  or  Declaration  shall  be  required  to  be  made  in 
England  or  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the  Articles  of  Religion, 
or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  following  form  be  used : — 

*  t.  A,  B.,  do  aoloBudy  nmke  the  folliivring  de»clAratioD  :— 

*  I  assent  to  the  Thirty-ninQ  Articles  of  Boligion,  and  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayor,  and  of  Ordering  of  Bishops,  Priests,  aud  Deacons  : 
I  believe  the  dootriue  of  tho  Unitod  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 


•  '  tonls'  Joiiniftb,"  vol,  il,  pp.  56S-5i?  ;  '  Ci>niinorin'  JourT:a V to!-  Tiil.  p.  &5i, 
t  3  Willinni  sn^  Murj,  c,  i,  §  ».  S  a«  m-urj  VUL,  <i.  \^  i^vAiv 


as  therein  set  forili,  to  bo  agreeable  to  tho  Word  of  Goil :  and 
Public  Prayor  Eiml  Acbninistration  of  tlio  Sacraments  I  will   ueo  thu' 
form  IB  the  Baid  Book  proseribod,  and  nono  othoT,  except  so  for  u 
abftll  be  ordered  by  lawfid  authority.*  ^h 

As  to  most  of  theso  recDnnTK^ndatlons  tHe  Commissioners  ma^^^ 
fjpect  jwrl'ect  Unnniroity  of  opiuioii.  No  one  would  desire  to 
maintain  the  peculiar  Irish  declarations,  or  to  interrupt  our  most 
ailemn  services  with  semi-political  oaths ;  and  every  one  must 
agree  that,  as  to  sucb  an  offence  as  simony,  which  i$  so  dif- 
ficult Ic^lly  to  define,  the  greatest  authorities  not  unirequently 
differ  whether  a  peculiar  act  is  or  is  not  simoniacal,  it  is  most 
unwise  to  exact  a  general  disavowal  upon  oath — a  course  IJUle 
likely  to  rcstra.in  the  corrupt,  and  almost  certain  to  entangle 
tender  consciences  in  distressing:  perp]exitlcs. 

The  recommendation  which  will  be  most  eagerly  canvassed  w 
that  which  substitutes  the  new  form  for  those  alrcndy  in  use.  On 
the  point  involved  in  this  decision  several  courses  were  open  to 
lliem.  They  might  bave  recommended  the  abolition  of  all  Snb- 
scriptiou,  as  tending  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  tboug'ht ;  or  even  if, 
with  some  of  the  Swiss  and  German  sects,  they  retaineii  the  transi- 
tory shadow  of  its  principle,  they  might  have  required  a  mere 
engagement  that  tke  clergy  would  faitlifully  teach  their  flucks  out  of 
the  Word  of  God ;  or  if  they  had  been  in  love  with  feeble  ambiguitv 
they  might  have  adopted  Archbishop  Tillotson's  suggested 
form:  *I,  A,  B.,  do  submit  to  the  doctrine^  discipline,  and 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  shall  be  established  hy^m 
law,  and  promise  to  teach  and  practise  accordingly  ;' *  or  tUeji^l 
might  have  fallen  hack  upon  the  form  contained  in  the  3Gth 
canon  of  1G03,  and  recommended  the  abolition  or  the  altera- 
tion of  the  oflensive  *  assent  and  consent '  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. ^^ 

A  good  deal  js  to  be  said  for  this  last  scheme.  Amongst  olhe^H 
recommendations  of  it  is  the  fact  that  it  was  suggested  in  January, 
1864,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury^  who  recommended  that  no  alteration  should  I>e  made 
in  the  subscription  required  by  the  3Gth  Canon  :  '  a  form,'  6ay  the 
Committee,  '  whicb  commends  itself  by  the  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion of  its  language;'  whilst  as  to  the  Declaration  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  the  Lower  House  Committee  recommended  a  sub- 
stitution of  *'a  consent  to  the  use  of  all  and  evervthing  contained 
in  antl  bv  the  Kook  of  Common  Prayer  for  an  unfeignetl  assent  and 
consent  to  every  part  of  it,'  But,  with  all  that  there  was 
recommend  this  form,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  substitution  o; 
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one  wholly  new  is,  on  the  vyIioIp,  n  wise  sug^nslion.  The  old 
form  newly  adopted  vvoulJ,  in  effect,  have  been  a  fresh  one  50  far 
as  regards  the  force  and  efibct  of  every  word  and  expression 
contained  in  it.  This  would  have  made  some  change  almost 
inevitable.  After  the  quibbles  of  Mr.  Wilson,*  it  would,  for 
instance,  have  been  impossible  to  leave  the  words  '  he  alloweth  the 
Book  of  Articles ;'  and  the  old  declaration,  taken  simply  as  it  stood, 
and  merely  re-enacted,  might  have  seemed  to  favour  the  notion  of 
there  beincr  some  difference  in  the  authority  of  the  Articles  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Some  change^  therefore,  there  must 
have  been,  yet  every  chang'e,  because  it  was  a  change,  would  have 
assumed  a  disproportionate  importance.  A  new  form,  therefore, 
was  to  be  preferred ;  and  if  a  new  form  was  to  be  devised,  it  is 
not  probable  that  one  less  ojicu  to  exception  could  ha.vo  been 
framed.  It  binds  the  subscriber  to  a  simple  assent  to  the  Articles 
and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  a  belief  in  the  agreement  of 
the  doctrine  set  forth  in  them  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  an 
obedient  use  of  the  prescribed  Ritual.  More  than  this^if  this  is 
honcstlv  dcelared^subsciiption  camiot  effect:  less  than  tills  would 
make  it  an  unmeaning:  mockerv. 

This,  of  course,  will  not  satisfy  those  whose  real  object  is  to 
abolish  subscription  altogether  ;  who  wish  to  leave  the  public 
teachers  of  a  set  of  fixed  doctrines  free,  not  only  to  chan^fe  their 
opinions  on  these  points,  but,  having  changed  them,  still  tn 
hold  their  preferment.  Hitherto  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of 
the  laity  has  been  clear  against  granting  any  such  allowance  to 
their  teachers.  Their  Knglish  honesty  and  clear  common  sense 
has  seen  through  the  Aitnsy  fallacy  so  often  put  forward,  that 
subscription  is  a  sore  injurv  to  men  of  high  qualities  and  endow- 
ments ;  that  it  is  constituting  one  set  of  subjects  on  which  they 
are  forbidden  liberty,  not  of  speech  only  or  of  action,  but  of 
thought.  They  know  that  there  is  no  such  tjTanny^ao  such 
sulTering ;  that,,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  amongst  us  not  per- 
mitted only,  but  encouraged,  the  largest  allowance  of  free  thought 
which  is  compatible  with  teaching  honestly,  not  as  an  inquiring 
philosophy,  but  as  revealed  truth,  any  positive  set  of  doctrines; 
and  they  have  no  wish  that  the  clergv  of  their  church  shouhi  be 
at  lilM^rty  to  retain  their  office  as  its  public  teachers,  if  their 
absolute  free  thoughts  have  led  them  to  conclusions  at  variance 
oa  material  points  with  her  doctrines.  It  has^  indeed,  been 
aijscited  both  that  many  who  have  subscribed  are  groaning  under 
their  fetters^  and  that  the  known  necessity  of  wearing  them  has 
prevented  many  young  men,  with  deep  yearnings  for  truth,  from 
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entering'  a  ministry  which  would  compel  them  to  submit  ch«r' 
necks  to  sue})  a  yoke.  No  proof  of  these  ronfident  assertions 
has  ever  been  ntEempli^d  ;  and  we  thiok  with  Dr.  Hawkins,  whn% 
*  fiermon '  and  *^  notes,'  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are 
marked  tKou^hout  with  his  wonted,  calm,  and  convincing 
accuT^cyt  thm  '  the  supposed  restraints  upon  free  and  full  inquiry 
Sato  ail  religious  questions  within  the  Cburcb  of  England  are 
greatly  cxag'geratRd,  and  that  generous  spirits  and  Intellects  of 
l^e  highest  order  bav*^  no  just  cause  to  rcfraiti  from  entering' 
into  her  srrvice^  from  any  dread  of  an  undue  restriction  upon 
their  private  Judgments/ 

Nothing:  is^  more  common  than  these  *  exaggerations/  One 
favourite  form  of  them  is  to  represent  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
the  difficulty  which  the  very  nature  of  the  documents  to  be 
subscribed  presents  to  their  subscription.  '  They  consist,'  Deaa 
Stanley  tells  us,*  *of  a  number  of  complicated  propositions  un 
many  intricate  and  difficult  questions — propositions  tUscussed  by 
men  Vfho  lived  throe  hundred  years  ago  in  the  heat  of  vehement 
struggles  which  have  long  since  passed  away.*  They  contain, 
he  tells  us  again  * — to  aggravate  the  hardship  of  subscription — 
*at  least  six  hundred  propositions  on  the  moat  intricate  and  com- 
pli^i  subjects  that  can  engage  the  human  mind,' 

No  one  Can.  have  dipped  into  the  current  literature  upon  this 
subject  without  being  perfectly  familiar  with  such  charges  u 
tbese,  brought  by  men  who,  like  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  draw 
one  of  their  auguries  for  the  success  of  their  own  party  from  the 
extreme  caimness  of  its  advocates.  'Men  must,'  we  arc  toli!^ 
'  cMther  consciously  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  or  submit  to 
have  their  indiviclual  intellects  and  spirits  so  deadened  and  utterly 
enslaved,  as  to  bind  tliemselves  to  assent  and  consent  unfeignedly , 
to  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  a  book  whict 
contains  thousands  of  propositions  on  the  most  solemn   subjectil 

of  thought  and   belief which   is  inconsistent  with  itself  j 

which   is  notoriously  a   compromise  .  .   ,  y  ^  the  cbtel 

merit  of  whi+'h  is  tltought  by  many  to  be  in  its  inconsistcocy,' 
^cf  And  yet  what  language  can  1m;  more  exaggerated  than  all 
this?  The  first  great  fallacy  on  which  it  rests  has  becnadmirably 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Hawkins  in  his  *  Notes  on  Subscription,'  in 
which  he  $liow$  how  distinctly,  whilst  requiring  a  real  assent  to 
both,  the  Church  of  Kngland  plainly  distinguishes  between  pro- 
positions which  express  the  essential  truths  of  the  crepds,  the  true 
Catholic  faith,  and  those  truths  in  a  lower  subject  matter  which 

"  Sec  'Quiirierly  Ilevieir,'  toI.  tU9,  p.  27fl. 

t  '  Letter  la  Bi&hup  of  Londun.'  by  Kw.  H.  Higltton,  1at«  PrincipaE  «rchdtcii- 
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are  what  Bishap  Bramhall  calls  '  pious  opinions,  fitted  for  the 
preaervation  of  unity.'  *  Nor  does  he  deal  less  abjy  with  tho 
second  fallacy,  whicn  asserts  that  bv  subscription  men  bind  them- 
selves npver  more  to  enquire  into  truth  or  to  moilify  their  present 
views,  showing'  that  as  *  to  promises  of  future  belief  we  have 
absolutely  none,'  t  and  that  all  we  have  is  that  to  which  no  honest 
man  who  is  above  casuistry  cTin  object,  namely,  a  jiledge  that 
men  will  not,  after  ^material  changes  in  their  opinions,  retain 
any  position  in  which  they  have  been  placed  upon  the  faith  of 
their  subscriptions.'} 

Again,  as  to  the  multitude  of  the  propositions  to  which  it 
is  asserted  that  our  subscription  eitends,  some  of  them,  it  is 
org-ed,  notoriously  contrary  to  fact,  as,  for  instance^  that  the 
creed  which  bpars  his  name  was  composed  by  St.  Athanasius, 
or  that  the  quotation  in  the  29th  Article  is  rightly  attributed 
to  St.  Aug'ustin^,  Dr.  Hawkins  excellently  well  remarks,  'We 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  correctness  of  the  quotation,  but  to  the 
truth  of  tbo  article  ;'  §  and  these  alleged  mistakes,  if  they  proved 
anything,  would  supply  reasons  not  for  altering  subscription,  but 
for  correcting  the  articles.  We  do  not  subscribe  to  statements 
metaphysical,  historical,  political,  or  erpository,  although  they 
may  be  incidentally  and  indirectly  involved  in  the  statements 
of  the  articles,  but  solely  to  those  points  which  they  directly 
propose  for  our  assent,  in  order  to  '  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of 
opinion,  and  the  establishing  of  consent  towfnng  true  religion' 

But  after  all,  the  main  objection  to  subscript  ion,  which  under- 
lies all  these  minor  difHculties,  is  that  which  addresses  itself 
to  requiring  from  men  a  distinct  declaration  of  their  belief  in 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  restless  auiiety  to  be  free  from  the  obligation  to  believe 
on  these  great  matters,  which  leads  to  the  assault  upon  the 
practice  of  subscription.  The  Feathers  Tavern  petition,  in  1772, 
in  a  few  homely  words,  put  forth  the  real  claimj  'The  un- 
doubteil  right,  as  Protestants,  of  interpreting  Scripture  for  them- 
selves, without  being  bound  by  any  human  explications  thereof,  or 
required  to  acknowledge  by  subscription  or  declaration  the  truth 
of  any  formulary  of  religious  faith  and  doctrine  whatsoever,  save 
Holy  Scripture  itself.'  |] 

Here  is  the  real  objection.  Nor  would  we  deny  that  such 
difficulties,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  exist  as  to  the  mys- 
terious  truths    of  the  Trinity,  the   Incarnation,    and   the    like; 
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though,  as  Dr.  Hawkins  wpII  reminds  us,  these  diffeculties  are  not 
in   themselves  g;reater  nr  more  tlitTicuIt  than  stimo  of  those  whicH 
belong;  to   the   truths  of  nsitural  religion.*  We  have  the  deepest 
sj'inpathv  with  all  who  are  tried  by  such  diihcultits  ^  and  We  fear 
that  there  has  been  of  late  mutrh  to  increase  if  not  to  cause  sucli 
trials  in  '  vague  floating  notions,  of  inoralitj',  to  be  taught  apart  from     ^ 
rpligion  ;  of  doctrines  to  be  cherisht^d  as  sentiments,  not  etubmlkdfl^ 
in  statements  ;  of  e3£alted  ideas  of  Dur  own  faculties  as  bein§^  sucli^| 
as  would  constitute  us  fit  judges  of  what  revelation  ought  to  be  ;'  f 
in    the   whole    teaching,  in   fact,  of   the  half-unbelieving^  lialf- 
setitimentaj,  school  which  seeks  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  cxelusive 
pijssession    of  breadth  of  view.     But  such    diflirulties  are  uot 
caused  by  subscription  ami  would  not  be  lessened  by  its  removal. 
This  side  of  the  question  has.  been  handled  in  a  most  remarkable 
pumphlci  hy  the  Rev.  J,  B.  Mozlev.  ^ 

*  It  appccufi  to  uiQ  A  point  which  has  uot  bcou  BufScieutly  attended  ^1 
to  in  our  controvereies  on  tho  Bubjoet  of  Suhscriptiou,  that  wliorfi  tUo 
langnagG  of  a  doctrinal  formulary  and  tho  Iftnguago  of  the  Bible  are 
the  Bnme,  whatever  osplanfltitm  wo  give,  in  coao  there  is  a  difficulty, 
the  languago  of  tito  Biblo,  is  applicable  to  the  langoa^o  of  the  forcan- 

'lary  ae  wcU  ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  such  a  ca£o,  tho  Btatement  in  Uio 
formnlary  is  no  fresh  difficulty,  but  only  ouo  which  wo  have  already 
Biirniounted  in  accepting  tbo  earao  statement  in  the  Bible.  In  such  a 
caKO  the  f«nniilary  is  not,  in  truth,  roapoceiblo  for  tho  apiiareatljr 
obuoxious  nature  of  the  assertion  it  makee ;  nor  doci^  a  person  who  haa 
olready  (isjUiiitcd  to  the  samg  tloelrvratioa  in  Scripture  incur  any  new 
i-cBpunsibility  when  ho  jwseuta  to  tlio  formulary.  This  appears  to  bo 
a  very  simple  and  uaturul  rule,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  a  great  ruany 
serious  and  mofst  intelligent  pereotis  never  thiflk  uf  «ppiying  when 
thoy  encounter  diffieulticH  in  our  formularice.  Their  minds  arc  in  a 
diJforrnt  state  ami  p,ttitade  when  they  read  the  Bible  and  when  Ihey 
road  a  doctrinal  formulary.  I  do  not  mean  simply  tbut  they  know  t]i 
Biblo  to  bo  inspired,  and  tho  other  document  not,  but  that,  aa  rcadens, 
thoy  at*  freer,  more  natural,  mote  liberal  in  iulerpretiug  the  meaning 
of  Scripturu  than  they  are  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of  a  foimulary, 
even  when  it  is  exactly  the  same  language  which  is  used  in  Ix*^. 
They  come  vnih  tho  expectation  of  finding  ugly  and  repulsive  matter  in' 
the  human  document ;  and  when,  therefore,  they  do  find  what  at  first' 
sight  is  sucb,  they  fiisten  upon  it  thut  prima  fade  uioaniug  as  tbo  true 
and  Aal  meaning  of  the  fonnulaiy,  and  will  not  let  H  gu.  No ;  that 
is  it  meaning,  and  tkit  shall  be  its  meaning,  and  uolxidy  Rhidl  persuado 
them  that  it  is  not.  Wheroo^,  when  they  came  across  tho  vejy  same 
statement  in  tho  Bible,  they  accepted  it  with  a  natui'al  nud  obvio 
qualification. 

*  To  toko  the  commonly-quotod  instance  of  the  danmatory  clnnsc«, 
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fiS  they  arc  called,  in  tho  Athanoeinn  Creed,  which  asfiert  of  tho 
"  Gatbolic  f&ith  "  tliat  "  eitcept  a  mRU  beliovo  it  faithfully  ho  cannot 
be  savbit."  The  tliJHculty  which  is  ftilt  about  thia  assertion  in  tha 
AthonosIaD  Creed  dace,  nut  at  nil  rclnto  to  the  nntnrc  of  iho  credendtlm, 
or  subject-mftttGr  of  belief — tho  dod^ine  of  the  Trinity — hut  to  con- 
demnatioQ  on  ficcount  uf  Bimple  lualief.  Y^t  this  point  of  condemna- 
tion on  nccoimt  of  belief  i»  stated  lu  Scripture  i^  strongly  as  in  this 
Creed.  It  is  asserted  in  totinfi,  Abeolulcly  njid  positively,  *' Ho  that 
believeth  an<l  is  baptized  shall  ha  Fuv^cd;  but  ho  that  bclicTctb  not 
sbjiJl  bo  damned."  Hi>w  ie  it,  tlien,  that  when  thoeo  who  object  to  tho 
stattimont  of  eondomnation  on  aeeoimt  of  belief,  when  tliey  meet  it  in 
tho  Athanaaian  Crii&l,  did  not  objoct  to  tho  brkic  statemont  when  they 
enconiitcrod  it  in  Scripture"?  Tho  reason  is  obvioiis — tWt  when  they 
met  this  atatcmont  in  Seriptnro  they  garo  it  the  benefit  of  a  liberal 
interpretation.  Thoy  did  not  suppoee  for  an  instant  that  this  text 
eouiii  mean  that  God,  who  JB  just  and  mcrclfal,  Mntilil  condemn  a  man 
Biniply  on  account  of  hia  not  believing  certain  truths,  apart  from  ail 
considcrutioii  of  diaadvaQtages  of  education,  ctirly  2»re,iudice8,  and  want 
of  opportunttit!*i  and  tonnns  of  enlighteumcnti  Thoy  thercfora  re- 
gardod  it  imiucdiiitLdy,  I  might  my  imcnnBcinusly,  as  containing  tho 
imexpresBcd  eonditiun  of  mm-al  rcBpoitaibility  and  undertituod  the  cou- 
dsmnatiifn  only  to  iipply  to  SHcli  ob  did  ttot  lieJiove  in  consec^ueuco  of 
fanltfl  of  their  own.  But  if  thoy  gave  the  fluecrtion  this  lihcnJ  inttr- 
pretation  when  they  met  it  in  the  Biblo,  why  cannot  they  give  it  the 
sumo  interpretation  whan  they  maet  it  in  the  Athouasion  Creed  ?  And 
if  they  do^  thie  D£.4crtion  in  the  Op&od  can  he  no  burden  to  them ;  it 
only  Hsaerts  wltat  Scriptxure  aBsarts,  and  need  only  mean  what  Scri|i- 
ture  meuDG. 

'  The  literal  meaning  is  jugt  tho  very  ojipofiito  to  that  which  it  espe- 
cially protcudi^  to  be — the  ivUaral  meaning.  It  is  an  uimattmi] 
tncBniog.  It  ia  artiJSciul,  when  we  laiow — know  by  fiuRiliaf  and  prac- 
tical  experiBiico — -that  Inuguu^'Q  is  v,  fiyeteDJ  of  undirilandittifii,  as  well 
OS  of  i^xpregsnonii,  to  inaiBt,  in  all  c^aKes,  upon  the  hare  expression  or  the 
naked  letter  s&  its  adequate  exponent.' 

And  ag'ain,  in  answering:  the  objection  that  tLe  language  of 
Holy  Scripture  on  these  mysterious  subjects  is,  at  all  events,  more 
simple,  Mr.  Mozlcy  well  asks  :* — 

*  But  decs  tho  attributG  of  Bimplicity  really  belong  to  the  Ruheme  i^f 
hxnuftii  Kdvntion,  as  described  in  tho  page  of  Scripture  ? — a  scheme 
which,  starting  \vith  a  myaterioos  depravation  of  otif  nnturu,  as 
mysteriously  remedies  it,  and  brings  things  to  their  iKsno  by  a  cir- 
cuituUH  proccsfl  of  rectification,  iowtcad  of  by  a  straight  and  direct 
course  ?  I  take  the  actual  lnjjguage  of  tho  IHhlo,  as  it  moets  my  oye^ 
and  I  .t<ay,  it  is  not  simplii  languiigc.  It  i»  complicatt^d  language.  It 
in  language  which  erfireesea  a  coui]>]icatIoii  of  some  kiud  or  uthor  iu 
the  Invisihlu  world  of  man's  rehitions  to  God  and  Gwl's  ivlHttoua  to 
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nmJi ;  flometMng  ont  of  order  in  uatuMi  wLich  reqmres  to  bo  mi*^ 
eupertiaturul  me&DB.  Aud  S.  Paul  di^loeee  a  LiuucLn  interinr  cor^ 
TCBpundmg  to  Uiis  mtricacy  of  Divint;  truths  ami  illmninatcH  with  his 
I  torch  a  caTem.  avful  in  its  dejiths  and  rcccSBCfi,  when  he  rcveala  inali 
to  hmLBel£  And  arv  there  not  opiKJuitions  which  can  only  he  har- 
mcmified  by  intcrj^irctation  io  that  Volume,  which  erpTcseea  doctrinal 
trnth  by  statcimoKt  and  coimteT-etatoment^  but  not  alway b  by  simplicity  ^| 
Aud  unity  uf  etatLiueut  ?*  ^B 

*  It  lijipcftrs  U*  mCf  theo,  that  whatcTer  bewune  uf  the  Article*,  tha 
|polf--sanje  difficulties^  and  thu  tnulf-gante  way  of  moeting  them,  would 

go  on  amoxigift  u& ;  that  lyo  should  atiU  accept  a  complicated  uaus  of 
Btatemebt,  and  that  wo  should  accept  that  luasa  of  Btatement  in  a 
I  Tariety  uf  eensL's  according  to  the  particular  schoul  t«>  which  wc  bel'Utig. j 
The  Articles  art,  many  i>f  tlitm,  but  u  reflection  of  Setiptjirt!,  and] 
thtiir  intorp^fstatioa  hut  thu  rt- flection  uf  the  irterpretatioTi  of  Scriptnr«. 
Wer«  tho  reprtsenlative  Jocuniont  fat  go,  the  original  dtwument  iteulf  | 
would  still  renmin  to  he  the  eabjuct-njattcr  of  conflicting  cxphumtiotK, 
to  h«   langnngu   g^tvpUid   by  uU  nliko  and  midorstood  l>y  different 
acH'tiouH  difierenlly,  ami  to  be  tho  haeis  of  doctrinal  variety  under  thu 
form  of  ouo  and  tho  mnm  i^uhecription/ 

The  following  is  Mr.  Mozley*«  conclnsion  from  the  whole  ■^—~\ 

*  Tho  conclusion  which  I  arrive  at,  th^n,  is  that,  over  tho  gromili 
on  which  I  have  been  Iravelling  relief  from  suhsoriptiun  Is  not  muited. 
"We  may,  I  think,  be  quite  gure,  that  a  very  large  amount  of  forbcaf- 
anco  will  always  I>c  M.xurcd  for  thti  rctnulta  of  iudividuul  Epeculatian 
by  the  itfltuntl  n]K;i'(ttifra  "f  renaitjiuiile  feelings  iu  tlie  mcniberB  nf  the 
Church,  without  iii8titutiuj»  any  organic  thangt!.  Our  syBtein  i*  ouu 
which  raises  the  greatest  iKJBsihle  difficulties  in  tho  way  of  proet-ca* 
tion  of  individnuk — nut  only  furmal  difficulties^   but  difficulties  of 

.  feeling.     Ours  is  a  eyt^tem  whi<:h  encouragee  uiquiry  and  s*ita  munU 
U>  work.      When,  then,  we  havo  sanctioned  on  active  prim^iple  of 
txamliiatiun  at  tho  outset,  and  when  we  hATe  livod  Bidu  by  Mile  with 
tlie  gradtial  growth  of  individual  thought,  in  the  eouic  in^titation,] 
under  the  «imti  roof,  the  sanction  of  tlie  procew  mn^t,  to  a  certui 
extent,  offwct   UB   even   in   dealing  with  its   Twolts,  when  tht>y 
urronoctua,  and  must  operate  oe   a^  great   practical   chedf  upun  thn} 
tctupcr  in  which  wm  condenm  thtm,     A  liniit,  of  ctiurso,  thero  muat^ 
be  to  &ci<jdom  of  opinion  within  a  coimaimion  which  proft.sgos  &  de- 
finite creed/  ^ 

Mr.    Mozley'a    conclusion    accorda    exactly    with    our    vieifl^l 
There  muat  be  some  limit  to  freedom  of  opinion  within  a  com^ 

*  The  Bisbop  of  Oxford,  speukiug  uf  our  ForaQlarie*.  siy«, '  Such  ■  itttc  of 
things  y  ratiii?ra  comlkiiiiitiou  thaa  a  L-cDLprotaise,  And  lki%  h  tlte  special  dn- 
Ricier  of  Catholic  Triilb,  For  all  rovtaJiMt  religion  retis  upon  certain  great  pfin- 
ciijle<^,  mhicli  the  Liiniad  ui'md  cdn  hold  together  in  vbdl  it  kuon^  to  be  a  ime 
coDcard,  whilst  yet  it  cannot  olvnys  by  its  inteUectuil  pnwesMfl  limit,  define,  and 
rciioiicilc  wbat  iu  htghtfr  gift  of  istuiuoD  can  haxiDoiu»&' — Charge,  IS6U.  ^B 
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mion  wliicli  professt??  a  definite  creed.  TliJit  limit  may  bu 
(lied  pither  by  the  severity  of  a  penal  system,  which  murkii  lu- 
slaiitlv  and  chastises  iiifrciledsly  every  ilefcctioii  iViiUi  iIil*  Tuiiig 
tradition  of  hclief ;  or  by  the  mild  and.  self-adjusting  action  of 
ft  re9*unable  system  of  subscription.  It  is  precisely  for  this 
re&sna  that  the  existence  of  such  a  system  is  at  once  a  proof  and 
a  preservation  of  liberty.  In  the  intert-sts,  tlierefore,  both  of 
liberly  and  of  truth,  it  Is  of  the  utmost  itinmeut  that  our  existing 
system  sbouM  be  preserved.  Never,  perhaps,  was  it  for  each  of 
these  high  interests  more  essentia!  than  at  the  present  moment. 
For  there  is,  at  tbis  timp,  a  stronj*  current  setting;  on  towards  un- 
limited speculation  as  to  all  revejatioii,  which  would,  unchecked, 
soon  hear  us  on  to  the  boundless  sea  of  unbelief.  As  this  tlanger 
incrrases,  there  must  always  be  the  risk  of  devout  minds  seeking 
by  some  sacrifice  of  lawful  liberty  to  save  that  posaesaum  of 
truth,  which,  almost  alone,  is  better  even  than  liberty  itself.  By 
such  a  reaction  the  liberty  ive  have  so  lung  enjoyed  might  be 
dangerously  menaced.  But  tiic  more  immediate  and  certain 
danger  is  undoubtedly  on  the  other  side.  The  volume  lately 
published  on  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Judgments  of  the  Privy  Council,' 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  little  as  it  really 
answers  the  often-urged  objections  that  iIjp  present  Supreme 
Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Appeal  has  really  drifted  wide  of  the 
great  apjieal  statutes  of  the  Reformation  era,  tends  certainly  to 
dis.couragG  any  tendency  to  appeal  to  our  Caurts,  as  tbey  -ire  now 
constituted  for  the  mainteiiant  e  of  the  necessary  Hmits  of  ItcHef, 
We  Lad  l>etter,  perhaps,  explain  rather  more  fully  our  meaning. 
The  great  point  on  which  the  writers  of  tbis  volume  rely  for  the 
juatiBcation  of  the  present  Court,  is  the  allegation  that  the  actual 
composition  of  the  old  Court  of  Delegates  gives  no  *  sanction  to 
the  theory  that  Ecclesiastical  laws  should  be  administori.-d  exclu- 
sively by  Ecclesiastical  persons,'*  'The  authority  usually 
quoted/  we  are  told,  *  is  that  of  Bishop  Gibson,'  who  slates  that 
'  in  fact  there  are  no  footsteps  of  any  of  the  Nobility  Or  Common 
Law  Judgra  in  Commissions  till  the  year  1G04  (f.  e.  for  seventy 
years  after  the  erection  of  the  Court),  nor  from  ItiOl  have  they 
been  joined  in  above  one  Commission  in  forty  till  the  year  1634, 
from  whence  (i.  «.  from  the  downfall  of  the  Bishops  and  Uneir 
Jurisdictions  which  ensued)  we  may  date  the  pr^ent  rule  of 
mixtures  in  that  Court,*  t 

The  writer's  object  is  to  destroy  the  authority  of  this  asser- 
tion. For  this  purpose  he  divides  the  whole  time  over  which 
Bishop  Gibson's  statement   ranges  into  three  distinct  periods  ; 
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lat   from  the  foundation  of  tho  Court  tn  1601;  from  1604 
1640^  and  the  time  subsequent  to  the  Kcformatinn. 

As  to  the  third  period,  which  is  unimportant  fur  ihe  ar^it- 
mcnt,  he  allows  the  correctness  of  the  BisQop'a  sUtpmimt ;  but 
As  to  the  second  pcriixl,  Li$  statement  is  ii&serted  to  be  'abto- 
lutclr  contrary  to  the  fact ;  whilst,  ns  to  tlie  firsts  the  et^ideiicv 
which  exists  is  against  him.'  These  are  grave  charges ;  Tcry 
gi^rc  to  be  adopted  and  made  public  bv  a  Bishop  of  Londoa 
against  one  of  the  g:reatest,  the  most  learned,  and,  as  till  tlus  day 
the  world  has  believed,  the  most  accurate  of  his  jiredecesscm  in 
that  chair  of  dignitv.  How,  then,  is  tlie  drmidishing'  cbarse 
established?  Firsts  there  is  something  rather  too  like  a  qaibbic 
in  a  half-ventured  soggesilott  that  the  pres^ire  of  civilians,  i. «. 
ecclesiastical  lawyers  not  in  holv  orders  on  t3iese  Conunisnons, 
was  not  a  fulfilment  of  Gibson's  statement.  *  Civilians,  there- 
fore, we  arc  told,  were  not  excluded,  et^n  according  to  the  state^^ 
mciU  of  Bishnp  Oihson  ;  and  civilians  were  often  laymen,  ^veO 
in  the  time  of  Henrv  VllL'  Of  course  they  were  not  excludc«l 
but  how  does  tiiis  touch  the  ar^mcnt^  or  tenfl  to  invalidate  tlic 
authority  of  Gibson,  who  laid  down  the  rule  that  ecclesiastical 
laws  were  tu  be  administered,  not  cxclusiveH'  bv  persons  in  hoW 
qrders^  which  no  one  has  ever,  so  far  a^  we  are  aware^  advanced ; 
but  by  ecclesiastical  persons.  For  civilians  were^  in  every  ic^ra) 
icusc  of  the  word,  such  ecclesiastical  persons.  Xhcy  are  the 
legal  advisers  of  Convocation,  as  the  judges  are  of  the  House  of 
Ijords.  They  were  admitted  to  their  office  by  rescript  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  addressed  to  his  official  principal, 
wht>  was  also  Dean  of  the  Arches  :  after  taking  a  solemn  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Knglatjd,  and  l>eing  aijmitted  to  plead 
in  virtue  of  their  feally  to  her. 

But  the  main  proof  of  the  alleged  falsehoinlof  thcBisliiTp's  state*^ 
mcnt  is  said  to  be  drawn  from  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  secon4j^| 
period.    Of  it,  the  repertory  book  of  the  Court  of  Delegates  ^vr«^^ 
full  information.     *  During  those  twenty  years  there  were  lOOO 
appeals  iu  ecclesiastical   causes.     The  Court  was  coni|K>sed,  la 
872  cases,  of  civilians  only  ;  in   two  cases,  of  Bishops  only  ;  ia    ^ 
24  cases,  of  Bishops  and  civilians  togctlier,  without  nobility  oxi^| 
Common  Law  Judges.     On  the  other  hand,  in  110  of  the  C<Pm-" 
missions  Judges  alone  are   named  with   the    civilians;     in  59, 
Judges  with  Bishops  and   civilians;  and    in  13,  tempoml  peers 
are  found  with  tlic  civilians,  and  with  either  Judges  or  Bishops. 
In  the  place,   therefore,   of  Bishop   Gibson's  assertion,   that  tbc 
uobilitY  or  Common  Law  Judges  were  present  in  no  more  than 
1  Commission  out  of  40,  wc  have  the  fact  that  they  were  present 
_/iS2  Commissions  out  of  lOSO,  being  ratbcr  more  than  I  in  <^^ 
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antl  Sn  more  than  1  out  of  10,  they  formed  lUe  only  «|«ment  in 
the  Court  Ijpsides  the  civiliEins.' 

HavinLT,  as  he  conceivoiS,  provrcl  this  gross  niisatatt'inent  as  lo 
tlie  scconfl  prriod^  thi>  writer  tLinks  himself  entitle!  tc  assume 
the  probfible  presence  of  like  errors  as  to  the  first  i  tltoug'h  the 
actuni  records  of  tlic  Delegates  are  too  seantv  to  allow  of  such 
proof  Jis  he  tenders  with  regard  to  the  former  period. 

But  how,  when  it  is  closply  scrntiniseil,  docs  this  showy 
liftt  of  causes  justify  so  gra^o  censure?  To  answer  this  tpies- 
tioii  we  must  remenibc-r  th<»  constitution  of  the  Spiritual  Courts 
at  that  time.  The  Deiin  of  the  Arches  received,  nntl  now  receives,  ^d 
a  merely  nominal  payment ;  and  therefore  to  feed  this  high  office  H 
it  Was  held  with  the  Judg-cship  of  thp  Prerog-ative  (.Jourt.  In  this  " 
latter  Court,  for  reasons  whicn  we  do  not  now  stop  to  set  out  in 
detiiil,  were  tried  all  the  most  important  testamcntarv  causes 
originating  in  the  province  nf  Canterbury.  In  the  Arches  Court — 
so  as  has  been  stated — united  with  the  l*rei  ogative  or  Testamentary 
Court  were  tried  by  appeal  all  the  most  important  matrimonial 
causes  in  the  same  provint-e.  Thus  there  enme  before  (ht*se  Courts 
a  multitude  of  causes  whirh,  tlmugh  tt'chnically  spiritual,  yet 
really  involved  no  point  of  tlie  dtxtrine  of  the  Chnrcli.  Now, 
the  whole  rjuestlon  stripped  of  Its  ambiguities  is,  tir»w  many 
of  these  alleged  182  Commissions  were  really  engafjed  with 
cases  involving  dnrtrinnl  decisions  of  any  kind  ?  For  unless 
same  real  point  of  the  Cburcli's  tloctfines  or  discipline  were  in- 
volved, it  would  not  be  too  much  to  anticipate  that  the  Bishops 
would  not  sit,  but  would  leave  to  the  civilians,  or  others,  the  entire 
handling  of  the  Commission,  liefore  Bishop  flibson's  assertion  is 
So  siiinniarily  disposed  of,  it  should  have  been  shown  how  many  of 
these  182  Commissions  which  arc  quoted  with  such  triumph,  did 
indeed  involve  tlie  settlement  of  any  such  spiritual  question 
whatever.  Such  an  inveatigatitkn  has  been  made,  and  it  turns 
out  that  between  the  years  1603  and  1823,  there  Have  actually 
been  oftly  /our  spiritual  causes,  properly  so  called,  tried  before 
the  ni'lej;;ates : — 

1.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  v.  Lucy,  33th  March,  16&9. 

2.  Salter  v.  Drtvis,  10th  November,  lt>91. 

3.  IVIIing  V.  Dr.  Bettcsworth,  16th  May,  1713. 

4.  HavarrI  v.  Kvanson,  27th  June,  1775, 
In  the  first  case  six  Bi&hops  sat.     In  the  second  thr/:e.     In  the 

third  ^^uf.  In  the  fourth  none,,  as  a  technical  puiot  cjf  law  ahme 
was  clecidcd,  aud  the  merits  were  not  heard.  While  on  the  other 
hanil,  as  late  as  the  year  1777^  three  Prelates  were  summoned  as 
Delegates  on  an  important  cause  of  Nullity  of  Marriage.  We 
have  thought  tlii&  matter  so  im^Hirtuat  that  w.'c  Uan^i  ^^ijcxARi.  v^ 
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thia  article  a  careful  note  of  the  names  ami  pmfesaions  of  the 
Judges  and  Deleg"atc$  iu  each  iif  ihi-se  Cfises,  It  is  alsn  tn  be 
observtiU  tliat  ill  these  Jhur  casesy  duriug  an  iiitcrvnl  ol  more  tliyn 
two  centuries,  are  included  all  the  appea.ls  from  the  province  of 
York,  and  we  believe  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  Ireland, 
until  1783,  and  the  passing  of  the  Act  23  Geo.  111.  c.  28. 

So  far  for  '  Bishop  Gibson's  misapprehensian  of  the  facta.'  *  It 
IS  surely  a  matter  to  be  much  regretted,  that  such  an  attack  on  llic 
veracity  or  accuiacy  of  a  Bishop  of  London  so  justly  honouretl  aa 
Gibson— *  Clarum  et  vciierabile  nomeii' — should  have  tecoived 
sanction  and  endorsement  from  Fulham  Falace  on  such  evau- 
escent  evidence. 

But  if  this  volume  fails  thus  utterly  in  disproving  the  assertion 
that  tke  principle  of  tlie  Reformation  statutes,  and  the  practice  of 
earlier  times,  committed  to  ecclesiastical  persons  tlie  hearing'  of 
ecclesiastical  appeals,  it  certainly  contains  a  dreary  record  of 
cases  which  must  tend  strongly  to  increase  the  prevalent  disin- 
clination to  seek,  by  legal  censures,  to  preserve  the  purky  of 
doctrine.  It  would  almost  seem  that,  as  if  by  some  hidden  law 
of  necessary  acting,  every  aucb  attempt  must,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  recoil  upon  the  promoter  of  the  suit.  Certainly  until  $*>nie 
great  reform  Las  been  wrought  m  the  composition  and  the 
conduct  of  these  Courts,  it  must  be  a  most  anxious  question  (o 
every  ^ine  required  by  the  duties  of  his  office  to  maintam  the 
legal  standard  of  doctrine,  whether  he  will  not  rather  imperil 
than  protect  the  truth,  by  bringing  it,  even  in  tlie  Jast  extremity, 
before  such  a  tribunal.  We  have  already!  stated  our  own  desire 
to  see  some  great  reform  in  this  particular.  The  course  of  every 
such  trial  since  we  wrote  has^  we  feel  assured,  widened  the  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  change,  and  so  prepared  the  way  tot 
some  reform.  But  such  a  time  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  is  the 
Vicry  last  in  which,  the  old  defences  of  subscription  should  be 
abandoned.  The  counsel^  tberefore^  of  the  late  Commission 
fieema  to  us  to  be  wise  ami  salutary;  for,  whilst  it  maintain*  in 
effect  the  old  defences,  it  removes  objectionable  phrases,  which 
gave  no  securit}-,  whilst  they  provoked  attack.  The  Govem- 
jnent  who  issued  the  Commission,  cannot,  of  course,  trifle  with 
the  question  they  have  raised,  and  raised  so  far  with  a  success 
greater  even  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  They  have  now 
a  clear  course  before  them.  '  To  carry,'  say  the  Commissioners, 
'these  recommendations  tntij  effect,  some  alterations  most  be 
made  iu  the  Canons  of  the  Church,  and  some  in  the  Statutes  of 
the  realm.    We  trust  that  our  proposals  will  be  willingly  accepted 


I 
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*  'Elicleiiulioal  Judgmeuu,'  Pre&ce,  p.  xt.      f  '  Qoiiter^  Bctuv/  No.  MO. 
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hoth  by  the  Churt-h  and  by  the  State.*  There  is  (-very  renson  In 
bflievc  that,  if  llio  suhjcirt  is  prf>peiiy  introduced  to  PArliamciit  uml 
Cunvocntion,  it  will  meet  with  the  reatiicst  and  the  most  respectful 
attention.  Parliament  bas  already  shown  itself  anxious  to  obtain 
such  mitigations  as  are  here  proposed,  and  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  has  even  outstripped  Parliiunent,  inhavin^r  suggested 
direct  alterations  of  the  existing  law.  Gatb,  we  doubt  not,  will 
leg^islate  in  the  sa.me  spirit,  and  with  the  desire  to  perfect  what 
both  honestly  desire  to  retain. 

Upon  this  question  the  weighty  words  of  Mr.  Burke  have  been 
often  quoted  ;  but  coming  as  they  dp  amongst  our  present  strifes 
from  the  calm  repose  of  that  honoured  tomb  where  from  Burke's 


I      ^^ 


'  sepulchral  nni, 
To  Fancy's  «yc  the  lamp  of  truth  Rhall  bnm ; 

Thithor  Inte  times  etfiU  tnm  tlieii-  reverent  eyop, 
Led  by  hit  hght,  and  by  hia  wisdom  wise,* 


we  will  once  more  set  them  before  our  readers.     In  opposing 
the  prayer  of  the  Feathers  Tavern  petitioners,  he  says : — 

'A  chtifeh,  in  ftcy  legal  sense,  is  only  a  certaia  Bystem  of  teltgioo^ 
doctrines  and  practices  fixt^d  Find  eanetioned  bj  some  law,  and  tho 
efitablislimeiit  is  a  tax  laid  by  tbe  Eam&  guvereign  ftuthoritj  fi^r  pny- 
mtnt  of  those  who  gi>  teach  and  pmctiHe.  Fur  no  LegiHlature  was  ever 
so  abeiird  oa  to  tax  its  people  to  support  men  for  teaching  and  aetiag 
OR  they  plooao  bnt  by  stime  preecribod  rnlo.  .  .  *  .  The  matter  does 
not  concern  toleration,  but  establifihuient.  ...  If  you  \viU  have  reli- 
gion pnblioly  jjractiaed  and  publicly  taoghtT  yon  must  have  a  power  to 
say  what  that. religion  shall  he  which  we  will  protect  and  encoimige. 
....  The  petitionors  aro  so  sensible  of  tlw  fotuo  of  theaQ  arguments 
that  they  do  admit  of  one  sahecriptiun,  that  is,  to  the  Suripturo.  I 
shall  not  coiisider  how  foreibly  their  aTgnments  mihtate  with  their 
whole  principle  against  subscription.  .  .  .  The  aubscription  to  Scrip- 
ture is  the  tn06i  efiiofnninxig  idoH  I  ever  heard^  and  will  anionut  to  just 
nothing  at  all.  Gentlemen  ao  acute  have  not,  that  I  have  heard,  even 
thought  of  anewering  a  plain  obvious  question,  what  is  that  Seriptm-o 
to  which  they  are  content  to  subHeribe "?+,..  Therefore,  to  oflcertain 
Scripture  you  must  have  one  mrtiole  more,  and  you  must  define  what 
that  Scripture  is  which  you  mean  to  teach.  There  aro  I  hclievo  very 
few,  when  Scripture  is  so  ascertained,  who  do  not  see  tbo  absolnte 
necessity  of  knowing  what  general  doctriuo  a  man  draws  from  it,  before 
be  is  sent  down  authorised  by  tho  State  to  teach  as  pure  doctrine.  .  .  . 
If  we  do  not  get  some  secnrity  for  the  doctrine  which  a  man  draws 
from  Scripture,  we  not  only  permit,  but  we  actually  pay  for,  all  the 
dangerous  fanaticism  which  cod  bo  produced  to  corrupt  onr  poople, 
and  to  dermngo  the  publio  worship  of  the  country.'* 


*  'SpeechgfMr.  fiarkcon  AotofUaiHintiity,' vol.  X.  pp.  11-20.  ed.  IStS. 
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"None  bnt  the  Civilian  Members  of  the  ComioiBBion  were  present  at 
the  Proceedings  in  this  Case ;  but  it  did  not  come  on  for  hearing. 

Na  788.  Pellinq  r.  Db.  Brtteswobth  (Dean  of  the  Arches). 
(Dr.  Whiston's  Case). 

I.  Delegates  named  in  the  Commission  of  Appeal,  dated  IGtH  May,  1713  ; — 
JoDathtin,  Bifibop  of  WincIiQater ;  George,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Willinin, 
Bishop  of  Chester;*    Philip,    Bishop    of  Hereford;    Adam,    Bi-Jiop    of 
St.  David's. 
Thomas  Lord  Trevor,  C.  J.  of  Common  Pleas ;  Robert  Tracy,  Esq.,  Justice  of 
Queen's  Bench ;  Robert  Price,  Esq.,  Boron  of  Exchequer. 

Wood,  Pinfold,  Parke,  Phipps,  Strahan. — Cioiliam. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1713,  when  all  the  abovo-namod  Belegatos; 
except  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  were  present,  sontence  was  pronouncod 
in  favour  of  the  Appeal,  and  a  Citation  decreed  for  Whiston  to  appear 
before  the  Court,  which  then  proceeded  to  hear  the  Cause  on  the 
merits. 

II.  Oti  the  "ith  July,  1715,  a  '  Commiuion  of  Adjuncts  *  issutd,  wliieh  ivchtded 
all  the  Delegates  above-named  (amongst  whom  was  now  the  ArcldnsJiop  of 
York,  lately  Bishop  of  Chester"). 

and  tn  addition 

John,  Blsliop  of  Bangor ;  William,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Charles,  Bishop  of 
Norwich. 

and 

Sir  Peter  King,  C.  J.  of  Common  Picas  (Lord  Trevor  liaving  been  rciiiovcd 
on  tlie  accession  of  George  I.)  ;  Sir  Sunuicl  Dudd,  C.  B.  of  Excltcquer. 

Of  these  Delegates  there  were  present  on  tho  first  day  wkeu  the 
Commission  of  Adjuncts  sat  (7th  July,  1716J. 

Tho  Archbishop  of  York. 
Bishop  of  WincheHter,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Bishop  of  St.  David'H. 
Sir  Samuel  Dodd,  Robert  Tracy,  Esq.,  Robert  Price,  Esq.,  &c, . 
and 

Pinfold,  Porkes  (or  Paske),  Phipps,  Stmbon. — CivHian*. 

But  the  Case  did  not  come  to  a  Judgment. 

[Appeals  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland  came  before  tho 
Hi^  Conrt  of  Delegates  in  England  apparently  until  1783 — in  which 
the  Act  23  Geo.  IH.  c,  28— declared  that  no  Writ  of  Error  or 
shoTiId  bo  received  or  adjudged.  ...  in  any  of  His  Hajcsty's 
this  kingdom,  in  any  Action  or  Suit  at  Law,  or  in  Equity, 
in  any  of  His  Majesty's  Courts  in  Ireland. 
was  appointed  under  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.] 

0.  Hav.ibd  (of  Tewkesbury)  r.  Bcv.  Edwabd  Etanson 
(Vicar  of  Tewkeabnry,  Sea.), 

(Heresy). 
3gc  promotcti  iidcr  alia  for  wifti'titAining  Doctrines  ro- 
89  Articles. 

DfJ/z^apixk. 
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Bdegatu  named  in  f Ac  Ccmmission  of  Appeal,  Dated  27fA  Jutu^  1775. 

Sir  "WiUiftBi  Henry  AsUnuBt,  J.  of  KiogB  Bench :  Sir  William  Blnoltvtaiw, 

J.  uf  Coiniiirm  Pl?aH ;  Str  Jnlm  Burlajn).  B.  of  Eschtq^iiar. 
Jam«  Murriott.  An-irt-w  Cotton  Pu-tuvcI,  WilliHU  MaolMms,  Prftnoia  Suspoon, 
Wtlliaia  Ccmpltiii.—Dfictorg  of  Latt. 

Havard  appeale"!  against  the  docision  of  tho  Court  of  jVrcliea,  wHch 
'refiiHed  to  admit  certain  Dcipositions — tho  Court  of  Delegates  con- 
firmed their  sappression,  but  instead  of  coufirming  the  noquittAl  of 
Evanson  retp-ined  tbo  caoao  for  further  hearing.  Hnvurd  iinding  it 
impossible  to  obtain  success  without  these  Dcpositioua  ubaDdonu-ol  thu 
Appeal.     The  Oourt  did  aot  sit  on  ite  metitg. 

No,  1252.  Habfobd  v.  Mobuib  (a  Cobq  of  nullity  of  Marriage). 

Di/cyafcj  U'linttl  in  Cnmmission  r^  Appoil,  daied  UK/*  Ajtrii^  I7TT  (twv  ]/ear9 
itfi-tr  the  jtrecading  ctisf"), 
LoTd  HiUaborougli  and  two  athur  PwcS  ;  Arclibtahop  of  Torlt  oad  two  other 
Biflhopa ;  Ihroo  Gomrnori  Law  Judgwa ;  five  CiTiliiuiB. 


The  last  causa  in  which  Bishops  were  Baiutnoued  or  gat. 
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•Travels  in  CeMrnl  Asia.     By  Arminius  VtfmbA'j, 
London,  18f>4. 
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THE  past  year  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  tbe  Geo- 
g;rapliical  Society  for  two  of  its  greatest  and  most  leeritimntc 
triumphs.  On  the  first  occasion^  an  Oxford  first-rlass  man  told 
a  stirring  taie  oi  adventure  in  an  absolutely  new  and  virgin 
country,  hitherto  unvisited  except  under  conditions  which,  re- 
duced the  traveller  to  the  category  of  a  mere  senselras  corpse  in 
n  cuf^n.  He  told  his  tale,  too,  more  as  Herodotus  would  have 
recited  at  Olympia  than  like  n  commonplace  voyager  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  spoke  with  all  the  spirit  and  pic- 
tureMjucness  of  the  old  Greek  combinpd  with  the  careful  elo' 
quence  of  a  trained  orator^  and  his  crowded  nudience  admired  ^| 
and  applauded  the  accomplishments  of  the  speaker  no  less  than  ^^ 
they  appreciated  the  interest  of  tlic  primeval  Eastern  country 
riius  brought  before  their  ejes^  The  severest  stickler  for  science 
unalloyed  by  popularity-hunting,  clamorous  for  pure  geography, 
then  felt  and  admitted  that  the  Society  hatl  fully  retrieve<l  its 
character  since  its  last  great  fioUWay  in  1861,  when  its  proceed- 
igs,  to  say  the  truth,  were  not  of  a  truly  geographical,  so  much  as 
fa  more  or  less  authentically  pithecologieal,  character.  Doubt- 
less the  great  pleasure  felt  by  all  Mr.  Palgrave's  listeners  was 
derived  from  the  thorough  sense  and  conviction  brought  home 
to  them  by  his  command  of  language,  of  the  iniellcrtual  power 
axii\  acquirement  which  enabled  him  to  guide  and  conlrni  all  the 

various  ^jL 
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various  changes  and  chances  of  travel.  The  hearer's  perceptjon 
of  a  strong  mind  and  will  riding;  safely  nn  the  whirlwind  of 
fanaticism  and  directing  the  storm  of  opposition  was  inJicitely 
quickened  by  the  manifest  gifts  of  the  able  orator.  Yet  when, 
on  the  second  of  these  occasions^  the  alig-ht  and  dpHcati'  fignrc  of 
our  Hungarian  dervish,  worn  and  wasted  by  toil  and  hardship, 
first  confronted  his  London  auilinnce,  thp  power  and  resounreB 
of  a  resolute  and  cultivated  mind  were  at  least  maile  equally 
clcar,  and  tliat,  too,  in  spite  of  his  defective  power  of  speaking'  a 
foreign  language,  ratb&r  than  by  the  liclp  of  any  management  of 
its  beauties  and  its  artifices.  Extni'Chinese  Central  Asia  cannot, 
it  is  true,  be  called  a  virg'in  and  unknown  country  in  the  same 
way  as  the  centre  of  Arabia,  nor  can  a  visit  to  it  he  held  to  con- 
stitute a  real  epich  in  tbf*  history  of  discovery  liki?  a  visit  to  the 
Wahhabi  kingdom  ;  but  it  is,  if  possible,  even  mwre  hermetically 
sealed  to  the  traveller  from  Western  Europe.  In  the  one  country 
sueU  a  traveller  is  but  a  mere  nondescript  stranger,  one  whose 
habits  and  manners  are  hardly  kjjinvn  and  cannot  be  tested  by 
comparison  ;  one  whose  race  would  be  assigned  to  Europe  through 
default  of  knowledge  rather  than  through  actual  knowledge,  and  ho 
can  take  his  chance  in  this  way^  In  the  other  country  he  is  not  only 
a  hated  object,  but  a  dreaded  object  and  a  familiar  object  as  well. 
No  European  can  jwssibly  retain  a  disguise  undetected  in  Turk- 
istan  owing  to  this  very  familiarity,  unless  his  disguise  he  so 
perfect  as  to  have  become  to  him  a  second  and  Asiatic  nature  ;  and 
even  then,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  Asiatic,  he  will  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  Thousand  chances  of  ultimate  detection  and 
its  consequences.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  our 
Dervish  should  have  any  English  at  his  disposal  beyond  the 
merest  waifs  and.  strays  of  scho<il  recollections,  when  his  whole 
recent  life  had  been  a  struggle  for  existence,  such  as  to  press 
every  idea  out  of  his  brain  but  that  of  self-preservation,  under 
the  sheer  necessity  of  concentrating  his  thoughts  every  day  and 
hour  on  that  one  subject  amid  the  horrors  of  Turkistan,  Vet  his 
oral  narrative  was  very  amusing  and  entertaining,  bringing 
forcibly  to  light  the  constant  danger  in  which  he  stood  and  the 
chesslike  game  of  insidious  attack  and  dexterous  defence  in 
which  he  played  his  part  sn  weM,  Hefore  we  proceed  to  follow 
bis  career,  as  set  forth  in  his  written  narrative  now  before  us,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  considered  not  unnceessary  if  we  say  a  word  or 
two  respecting  the  regions  which  formed  the  scene  of  his  enter- 
prise, the  objects  of  his  journey,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
he  carried  it  out,  as  compared  with  those  under  which  the  same 
iiuarttT  h;id  lM?en  prifviuus-Jy  visittnl  bj'  lliriglishmen. 
t    The  gec^aphieal  names  by  which  we  are  wont  to  distinguish 
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the  various  component  parts  of  tlip  vast  rpg;ion  loosely  called 
Ccnti-al  Asia  Iiy  us,  aiu!  High  Asia  liv  the  GenimiiSj  .ire  neither 
prerisf  nor  clear,  and  rrquire  somn?  modification  on  a  more 
systematic  basis.  At  one  time,  everything  east  of  the  Caspian, 
south  of  the  Siberian  frontier,  and  north  of  Persia  and  Afg^han- 
istan,  was  calked  IndeponclPtit  Tariary,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
immense  space  btiunJing  it  on  the  east,  Called  sometimes  Chinese 
Tartary,  sometimes  Mongolia,  from  the  race  of  men  then  sup-  m 
posed  PxclusiveJy  to  inhabit  it.  This  last  covered  everything  in  mjk 
the  Chinese  empire  except  China  Proper,  the  Manchu  country,  " 
and  Tibet;  but  its  south-western  portion,  immediately  adJoining^ 
the  outlying-  dependencies  of  Northern  India,  was  commonir 
called  Little  Bufharia— it  is  impossible  tti  conceive  why.  A 
more  extended  intercourse  with  Asiatics  has  led  to  a  better 
knowlcdg'c  of  the  ethnology  and  geography  of  these  parts,  and 
consequently  to  the  |>artial  adoption  of  the  more  reasonable 
terminolog^y  which  distinguishes  thcra.  as  Chinese  Turkistan, 
Hu&sian  Turkistan.  and  Independent  Turklstan.  The  Afong^ils 
are  not  a  settled  people,  and  have  hardly  any  towns;*  indeed,  so 
far  as  the  country  called  Mon;rolia,  west  of  the  Gobi,  has  towns 
at  all»  these  towns  are  of  Turkish  race  in  its  oldest  and  purest 
form.  But  the  unsettled  and  nomadic  tribes  of  the  same  parts 
are  equally  of  Turkish  race,  and  even  appear  to  form  a  majority 
rather  than  a  minority  as  compared  with  the  Along^ols.  These 
are  the  Kirghiz,  who  range  eastwards  up  to  the  ver>'  desert  of 
Gobi,  This  name  is  restricted  to  one  brajicli  alone  among  them- 
selves, their  general  name  being  KaziLk^     The  Russians  sp^U  or 
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•  The  cbsef  Mongol  towDs,  such  «  Urga,  lie  on  lUc  high  road  hetwwn  Pckin 

iVid  the  Russian  fronii^T,  travencd  three  or  four  limes  of  late  yean  by  EuTopea&k 

[The  Mongols,  however,  haTt  a  iiatiT&  irard,  hhcSo,  fot  tt  ciljr ;  the  Turk^  haTtr  nn 

ttiv«  wonl.    Sifihr  is  P«nisn — the  utcient  icthainim,  the  rout  ot  thf  kituitraptt, 

.or  tova-mler:  I%uy,  to  us  a  lkmili*r  umac  of  Olloman  TiUuva,  is  the 

PersLKQ  kiif,  itself  obsalele  ntid  pocilicnl.  but  suniviag  in  TL-maciJar  Persian  io 

its  dimiDniivc  ^'t;<-A<i.  a  Etri^et :  l:atul,  as  old  as  the  came  of  Alexander'!  Mancaada 

for  SuOArcanil,  it  IVrsdiln,  nnd  ineuis  rxcumlimt  of  tlfyifhi^ ;  borrownl  b/  the 

r  At>W.  and  undqr  th«  Torm  khiatdak,  it  fare  the  SnTsceoic  ^ad  VeiKlian  Dane  to 

Mbe  isUud  of  Caudiat  B^gh  far  hai^ik,  kaowa  to  o&  bj  the  nam?  Khan-htdigb, 

^filtoDK and  Mju-co PoIo'k C^ibaliij  given  b^  the  old  l^irks  lo  (he  *  Inipfrrial  eity  * 

fkin,  bw  a  Fvrrian  root,  only  living  in  poetry,  and  otaot«te  in  th«  »pofccu  Un- 

a.  Big,  a  rk-h  niaik ;  lo  that  it  means  <  a  place  of  ^Mlthy  or  gcvM  jwopJe.' 

iis  root  w€  shall  Kiy  more  further  od.    It  is  cnriooa  that  do  nnen»iic 

htiionpt  ha*  yet  bcon  luudt-  to  inv^stijEaie  the  oJTilisatioo  of  Central  Asia  by  is«ais 

I  or  tbi'  cvidt-nev  ikifonlcd  by  ibe  Turkisfi  laneua^i  after  the  maiiLiei'  to  vkOellevtlr 

'  ajipiied  tn  the  Fiojii^h  by  Anidt  and  to  the  Malay  by  Crawfhrd.  »  ortliy  of  iuipUcit 

tnist  so  Inug  m  hi"  is.  i-n  Malav  ground  or  wsti-T.     The  Turk.*!  inhervot   beiiH 

IcssncM  on  "wnttT-  i*  one  of  »«r  inoH  pTominfflt  tU»eli  fables  ai>oiit  biro.     Yrt  the 

oid  dwellers  by  tb«  (UUtash  had  lr/l^V•  woniis  fnr  ^ip  and  boat.  Ute  larm  a«d  tb* 

11;  for  mast,  snil,  atem,  oar,  aud   rupc;   (r^^  briiEgv  atid  roUli  bm  b>  ittA 

hcanches  of  inTculicm.    Wc  have  only  apace  to  m^ntioD  tW  snbjocl  w  a 

Ivn  ia^eslioa. 
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call  thi»  Kaisak,  perbaps  to  dUtlnfruish  them  from  the  Slavonic 
ChristiaD  Cos&acks,  £»  well  known  to  us,  whose  name,  neverthe- 
Ifr&s,  U  the  same,  witli  a  slight  difierence,  as  that  of  the  wild 
Turk  robbers.  Chinese  Turkistan,  then,  may  be  held  to  repre- 
sent the  former  Little  Buchario,  being  the  province  called  Alti- 
shehr,  or  the  Six  Cities,  by  its  Turkisli  natives,  and  Nan-lu  by 
the  Chinese,  Tw  tliis  mav  be  added  the  area  of  Kirghiz  pastoral 
migration  within  the  Chinese  empire.  Hussian  Torki&tan  is 
actually  the  name  officially  adopted  for  the  new  government  or 
province  of  that  empire,  comprising  the  Kirghiz  steppe  trom  the 
Aral  to  the  Isslk-kul,  or  Hot  Lake,  together  with  the  recent 
conquests] — whatever  may  be  their  eiaet  amount — from  the 
territory  of  Khokand.  Independent  Turkistan  consists  of  the 
three  principalities  or  frovernments  into  which  the  Uzbek  im- 
migrant conquerors^  the  last  wave  of  Turkish  ag^rression  in  Asia, 
liavc  crystallized  ur  grouped  themselves.  The  most  inaccessible 
of  these,  Kbokaiid,  is,  broadly  speaking,  tlie  valley  of  the  Upper 
Jaxartes^  a  very  fertile  and  anciently- peopled  district^  the  seat 
4if  both  commerce  and  cutEivation,  having  many  towns  bearing 
Persian  names,  and  a  considerable  population  of  Tajik,  or  extra- 
Iranian,  Persian  race.  Our  former  maps  showed  a  range  of 
mountains  running  due  north  and  south,  forming  right  angles 
with  the  Altai  and  Himalavi^t  variously  called  Belut  Tagh  or 
Billiir  Tagh,  the  Mpuntains  of  Clouds  or  of  Crystal,  as  the  eastern 
frontier  of  this  country.  .This,  under  the  name  uf  Bolor,^bas  been 
restricted  of  late  to  the  southern  portion  alone,  immediately 
abutting  on  the  junction  of  the  Himnlava  and  the  so-called 
Hindu  Kush.  North  of  this  the  mountains  trend  eastwards,  and 
form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes,  the 
origin  of  which  lies  in  the  Muz-tagh,  and  the  extension  of  which 
i*  much  further  to  the  east  than  has  been  laid  down  until  very 
recently.  The  second  principality  is  that  of  Bokhara.  This  is 
the  valley  of  'be  Zar-afshan,  or  Gold-strewcr,  a  river  rising  in 
those  unknown  mountains  which  lie  between  the  headwaters  of 
the  Oxus  and  the  upper  Jaxartes,  and  which,  So  far  as  we  know, 
shelter  the  undcscribed  Hill  States  of  Hisar  and  Karategin  from 
the  aggression  of  their  Lowland  neighbours.*  To  this  may  \k 
a>dded  the  central  jwrtion  of  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  ;  so  that 
Bokhara  corresponds  in  a  general  way  with  the  ancient  Uactriana, 
althoug'h  it  lost  the  essential  part  of  that  province  when  shorn  of 
the  territory  of  Baikh  by  the  invasion  of  our  old  enemy  and  sub- 
sequent ally  Dost  Mohammed  of  Cabul.  The  third  is  Khiva, 
This  is  the  lower  valley  of  the  Oxus,  the  ancient  ChorasmiaT  in 


*  HisBir  ]■  BBid  to  hiTc  bMa  conquered  last  rear  br  tbe  Emit  of  Ba%!bMn- 
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tKo  inscriptions  Uvarazmi,  still  called  KljwurezDi  in  Oriental 
chis&icft  and  niodprn  iiffiiial  style.  All  of  those  Government* 
nrc  cast  in  prrcisply  llic  same  muultl ;  in  ftU  tbe  dnmioant  race  is 
UxlH'k  Tui'Iiisbf  [IS  distinguished  from  any  other  Turkisli  clan  or 
Eubdtvisiim  ;  in  all  thn  subjug;s.tcd  clnss  is  af  the  uld  Persiiui^| 
met-'  railed  Tajik,  or,  in  Khiva,  8:ivt,  with  a  tendency  to  ex»^fl 
change  its  old  lang-uage  for  the  increasing:  Turkish.  The  soil  is 
cultivated  in  dl,  except  Khukand,  by  sluvc  labour,  the  produce 
nl'  slave  fornys  carried  on  by  nomadic  tribua,  under  the  control  of 
the  Uzbek  autlioTtties,  at  the  expense  of  their  more  civilized  or 
Bcctariaci  neighbours.  From  tliis  sotirt^c,  too,  domestic  slavery  li 
continually  recruited  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  victims,  and 
the  wild  tribes  which  kidnap  for  these  infamous  slave-marts  ore 
also  the  chief  instruments  nl  mutual  warfare  among  the  Princes 
themselves  in  tbeir  intestine  feuds.  ^H 

To  the  independent  traveller  from  Western  Europe  this  portion  ^^ 
of  Turkislan  is  practically  accessible  on  the  southern  side  alune. 
Access  to  Turkistan  from  the  north,  across  the  broad  wastes  of 
the  Kirghiz  steppe,  naturally  enough  depends  solely  on   the  co- , 
operation  and  ^lodwill  of  Kussln,  and  that  Power  has,  of  conrs?^ 
alwiiys  iTSprvnl    its   influence  for   its  own  ngenti  einplfcyed  on 
diplomatic  ut  commercial  business.     Such  reae:rvatiun  has  nut 
bppn  so  much  from  illiberality  as  from  its  having;  hitherto  had  nu 
superiluous  influrnCP  to  bestow  un  travellers  for  other  purposes  in 
this  quarter.     VVc  pass  over,  thereft>re,  the  northern  apjiroaches  (o  hJ 
Indepcmlent  Tiirkistm,  as  also  the  eastern  approaches  from  the  ^| 
Himabivnn  side  through  the  Chinese  provinces.    To  say  nothing  of 
the  vigour  aiul  the  wonderful  detective  adroitness  displayed  by  thi*  ^^ 
Cbinesi'  authuvities  in  carrying  (»ut  their  system  of  strict  exclusion  ^| 
— -an  adroitness  onoe   baHled,  however^  by  the  Sehlagiutivrita  in  ^^ 
their  visit  to  Khoten^this  part  of  the  world  Is  only  just  short  of 
inaccessible   physically.     The  ]iass  from  our  tributary  province 
of  Ladnkb,  a  dei«'ndeticy  of  Cashmere,  which  leads^  under   the 
name  of  Kara-k(*ruin,   over  tlie  Muz-tagh,  or  Ice  Mountains,   is 
Upwards  of  19,(M)0  feet  high,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  second  pau 
in  tlic  world  In  asceitniucd  elevation.     The  long  southern  Hue, 
stretching:  from   tlio  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Caspian  to   the 
roots  of  the  Himalaya,  along  which  aftlled  Asia  stands,  ns  it  has 
ever  stoixl,  confronting  nomadic  and  Scythian  Asia,  affords  thtt 
onlv  available  choice  of  routes.     These  resolve  thcnvselves  Inln 
two  sets  or  groups,  the  I'ersian  and  the  Afghan.    The  former  group 
cuniprises  two  main  roads,  each  of  ^^lbicll,  however,  bi^  one  or 
two   subordinntt'   alternative  tracks,   used  when   the  otliera    are 
unsafe  from  robliers  or  otherwise.     One  of  these  may  I>e  called 
I'ljrr.mian  route,  leading  from  Mazandenin  to  Kinva,  acruss 
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the  old  bed  of  tlxe  Oxds*  ihrotigh  tho  reg^lon  nf  the  Voinut  Turkn- 
mans.  Jiy  this  route  Arthur  Conolly  tried  to  reach  Khiva,  but 
frilled,  Itaving  been  kept  wandering  luund  and  round  in  an 
ftinjh'ss  circle  by  his  Turkoman  escnrt^  bent  on  defeating  his 
object.  The  second  route  is  that  by  Meshed  and  the  Desert 
and  Oasis  of  Merv, — a  district  wlilch  its  very  ancient  name 
shows  to  have  bi*en  always  more  ur  leas  a  desert.*  Of  the 
Afghan  routes,  the  principal  is  that  from  Herat,  converging; 
with  the  lust-named  Persian  route  at  Merv,  The  second  is, 
perhaps,  better  known  to  us  than  any,  buiuK  that  wliich  passes 
from  Cabul  over  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  Bamiyan,  and  thence  by 
the  valley  of  Khulm  to  Balkh.  Most  of  this  was  frequently 
traversed — once,  for  its  mountain  portion,  by  a  military  force 
— during  our  Af;jhan  occupation.  As  things  stjiml  now  and 
since  the  Afghan  war,  however,  a  traveller  could  only  hope 
to  enter  Turkistan  in  this  direction  with  the  permission  and  the 
countenance  of  the  A%ban  authorities;  and  these,  though  their 
^nndwill  might  be  secured  throujrh  a  resrdute  exertion  of  influence 
by  tlieir  powerful  neighbour  of  Peshawer,  are  now  more  vigilant 
and  suspicious,  more  sharp-set  an<l  skilled  to  nose  imt  a  lurking 
Frank,  especially  one  of  the  English  type,  than  even  the  Uzbeks 
themselves.  Nor,  as  we  have  said  is  the  case  with  the  Russians 
in  Turkistan,  would  our  autlioritics  of  North-western  Indta  throw 
(iway  such  influence  for  any  considerations  short  of  material  State 
necessity.  As  for  the  south-western  routes,  any  .nttejnpt  to  enter 
Turkistan  from  that  side  Would  not  meet  with  any  adequate 
support  from  Persia;  for  Persia,  save  by  fits  and  starts,  is  quite 
powerless  to  protect  her  own  unfortunate  subjects,  and  it  could 
only  be  made  with  the  consent  and  under  the  hazardous  escort  of 
marauding  Turkomans,  with  whom  the  sale  of  human  beings  is 
not  a  mere  transaction  but  an  exerting  passion. 

When  Turkistan  is  once  reached,  the  dilftculties  and  obstacles 
which  there  In-  in  tlic  path  of  the  Frank  must  be  considered  as 
originating  with  the  rulers  rather  than  wjth  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Moliomctanism  has  of  late  vcars  here  assumed  a  cha- 
lucter  of  narrowness  ami  blpotry  as  yet  unexampled  in  the  hi^torv 
of  Islam,  yet  deriving  its  support  from  the  most  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the   Koran  and  tlie  Suanet.     This  spirit  of  bigotry 
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•  la  Ssiiskril  J^aru,  »  dewrt  or  daad  tail:  In  the  Zeinl  Aresta.  Mi'ium.  Bud  even 
DOW  liiunEly  oriiiD  called  miner.  It  iqhm  alwayii  have  liei-n  surroiiitdcil  by  descrti, 
howevLT  inach  pn^aUT  must  have  l»ct'n  ihi?  [imfwrtimi  of  fertile  lasid  in  Aljcim 
timirf,  irripitfd  by  means  of  th*  Muri^hnb.  Such  ilMtTt^H  iiiusi  nut  therefore  K' 
ttllriEiuttfd  t4.'  JcnudutLuii  uf  (iiiilR-r  tiBil  di.'sicCACiun  iiroilMi'Sd  hy  ihv  ItaDd  Ol'  faau, 
aa  wr  are  apt  to  Buppnsi;  too  nniTrrsullj'  at  present. 
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is  furthtr  inflfttned  l>y  the  universal  sentiment  ot  avowed  article 
of  faith,  that  tlie  Frank  traveller  is  but  the  forerunner  of  the 
Frank  conqueror.  A  hundred  anecdotes  referring  to  this  feeling 
are  scutteretl  up  nnd  down  works  of  recent  travel  in  Central  Asia, 
some  of  which  may  probably  occur  to  the  reader.  The  neai 
Asiatic  speech,  and  tlie  one  best  enibodying^  a  formula,  wc  thivik 
to  be  that  of  a  former  Grand  Vizier  of  Persia,  nnd  bitter  opponent 
-- — in  Russian  interestj  and  perhaps  more- — oi  Eng:land,  Haji 
Mir/ii  Aghasi,  who  once  said  to  a  diplomatist,  wi(li  »  curious 
anticipation  of  bis  imperial  patron's  simile,  'Yes,  Frank  politics 
over  here  are  like  Frank  doctoring;— you  come  and  feel  our  pul^e, 
say  we  are  very  ill,  then  take  our  money^  and  bleed  us.  to  d(?i«tlj.' 
We  meditate  with  w<mder  on  the  ingenuity  of  argument  which 
enables  Euro{)can  oflicials  to  hold  their  own  in  controverting  this 
jnwition  in  discussion  with  shahs  and  viziers;  we  feel  indeed 
much  33  Eothen  felt  when  he  admired  his  own  dragotn^^n  tning 
to  arg:ue  down  the  hostile  Arabs  who  sought  to  compass  bis 
death,  for  making;  so  ^mid  a  fight  out  of  an  untenable  line  of 
defence.  Here  at  home  we  can  easily  call  down,  ox  mofhina.  out 
new  politico!  god,  rnaterial  progress,  and  appeal  tmnsccn dental Iv 
to  the  overruling  rights  of  encroaching  and  civilized  Europe 
when  in  contact  with  stagnant  Asia.  But  it  is  difficult  tu  put 
this  into  the  Jaghatai  Turkish,  so  as  to  be  acceptable,  or  even 
intelligible,  to  an  Uzbpk  M-ith  a  drawn  swonl,  and  tlie  traveller*! 
life  m  his  grasp.  The  Uzbek  ruler  feels  himself  alreadr  ^ 
undergoing  Eastern  punishment  —  walled  in  alive,  brick  bv  V 
brick,  in  the  advancinj^  and  inexorable  structure  of  Russian, 
and,  as  he  also  thinks,  of  English  conquest  and  dominion.  It  is^^ 
no  wonder  that  he  increases  rather  than  relaxes  his  supcr^isioa^^ 
of  cverv  stranger  who  visits  his  territories,  antf  turns  the  spiritual  ^^ 
as  well  as  thetemp^iral  means  at  his  command  to  account  for  this 
purpose.  The  recrudescence  of  that  Mahometan  bigotrv  which 
is  now  the  distinguishing  mark  and  ihe  chief  glory  of  the  Uzbek 
in  Islam,  has  waxed  strong  In  Turkistan  since  the  beginnlog^  of 
the  centur}'.  It  has  no  connexion  with  similar  sentiments  cur- 
routlv  alleged  and  taken  for  granted,  though  an  imperfect,  oon- 
fused,  and  unsifted  evidence,  to  prevail  in  the  Ottoman  East. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  strong  Puritan 
niovement  of  the  VVahhabis — with  which,  as  unorthodox  or  bvper> 
orthodox,  it  would  be  in  antagonisin.  Nor  do  we  know,  with 
our  slight  means  of  judging,  whether  itisafiected  br  the  orthodox 
continuation  of  the  Wahhabi  movement  transferred,  under  that 
name,  to  Indian  ground,  where,  with  augmented  impulse,  it 
kWorked,  and  yet  works,  with  a  fcnour  little  known  or  oodoed  in 
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this  country,  yet  which  had  a  very  decided  action  in  bringing 
abuut  the  great  rebellion  of  1857,*  There  Is  reason  to  suppose 
the  inherent  tendency  of  the  Biikhariau' s  cWfu-ter  to  he  iwtlined 
towards  religious  practice  and  devout  mcilitiitioii ;  but  the  present; 
religiosity  of  the   country  is  a.  matter  of  official   commfind  and 

fmlice  reg^ulatioiis  rather  than  of  spontaneous  spiritual  revivalism. 
t  was  first  set  in  motion,  as  nn  engine  of  statecraft,  liy  Mir 
Murad  Beg,  otherwise  called  Begi  Jan,  who  ruled  at  Bokhara 
early  in  this  century.  This  very  able  and  astute  man,  who  has 
been  well  compared  to  Lewis  XL,  made  use  of  it  in  order  tn 
consolidate  his  own  despotism.  He  did  not  punish  at  random 
and  capriciously,  like  an  ordinary  Asiatir  despot;  hut  he  never 
forgave  an  enemy  ;  and-  by  enforcing-  with  rigour  the  letter  of 
the  Koran  and  the  tmditious,  he  always  ended  by  bringing;  his 
enemy  within  the  grasp  of  the  Holy  Law.  Since  his  time  all 
the  Uzliek  states  have  been  framed  on  the  model  of  Bukham  ; 
but  they  have  not  produced  a  man  of  equal  ability  and  force  of 
character,  though  once  or  twice  they  have  been  in  the  hi^nds  of 
liberal-minded  governors  and  pixtd  men.  The.  system  is  dis^ 
tinctly  pjpular  among-  the  people,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  accu- 
rate obser\'Riice  of  the  divine  law.  Under  a  strong'  hand  there  is 
absolute  equality  in  the  face  of  the  Word,  and  corrupt  justice,  in 
its  execution,  is  reduced  to  a  miotmum.  This  austere  level  of 
theocratic  rule  is  not  felt  to  be  partial  or  oppressive  when  every 
Bokharian  man  alike  is  liable  fo  be  flogged  to  midday  prayer  on 
Friday  if  he  fail  to  attend  of  his  own  aecord,  or  every  woman  to 
be  stoned  to  death  for  adultery,  and  when  every  conscience  accepts 
the  decision.  We  arc  shocked  at  the  paralysis  which  has  here 
fallen  on  all  freedom  of  thought;  hut  the  Asiatic  is  mostly 
c<>ntent  to  think  in  a  groove  ;  indeerl,  when  original  tliann:ht 
comes  into  his  head,  he  disclaims  father  than  claims  it,  and  is 
careful  to  father  it  on  some  great  classical  name  if  he  (vifthes  it 
to  pass.  It  is  freedom  of  speech  along  his  own  groove,  and  the 
power  of  reviling  and  burning  the  father  of  his  oppressors,  which 
is  to  the  Asiatic  as  the  air  he  breathes.  Tliis,  aln-ady  somewhat 
curtailed  in  Persia  under  northern  suggestions  of  wholesome 
censorship,  has  been  destroyed  in  Bokhara  by  the  orjscaoisetl 
police  espionage  which,  instituted  for  religious  inspection,  has 
ended   by  becoming  the  instrument  uf  an   intoleinble   tyranny, 

■  A  good  account  i>f  the  life  and  cliief  writings  of  Sy«i  Ahmed,  the  l?ii<liDff 
Imlipn  rpTLver  of  MuMulnuiu  auimo^itj,  is  to  be  found  iu  a  pap«.-r  in  Ihu  Jottmiu 
of  the  Itoynl  Asiatic  Socifiy  fur  1852.  Mr,  Ludlow,  m  iijs  *  L^ctnrvs  on  Imlin,' 
bIbo  \ayA  much  BCresa  On  this  subject,  toirhich  he  bus  contributed  some  adriitiDnjil 
InfciramlLoii. 

against 
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aguinfit  wMcb  the  sanctity  of  tbe  harem  itsel/  has  nnt  been  able 
b>  remain  inviolate.  Comiptioa  increases  witb  the  wt-aLness  of 
the  governments;  delation,  is  at  a  premium^  and  no  ntu:i  "scapes 
persecution  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  persecute. 

It  is  clear  eriou^h  that  travel,  out  of  disguise,  in  such  a  country 
can  only  be  undertaken  by  officials  jiivested  with  the  authority  anil 
snnctity  of  the  diplomatic  c  hararter.  It  is  onlv  in  this  wav  that 
a  Frank  can  retain  and  avow  \a&  nationnlitv.  Before  the  Afg^han 
war,  and  the  visible  advance  of  the  rising  tide  of  European  armt 
and  ideas,  there  was  not  on  the  whole  much  difficulty  in  the  war 
oi  even  the  unofficial  traveller  profiting  by  the  rare  chance  of 
sotnf  Hlifnit  pntenLite  being  at  the  head  of  aflairs.  Under  sufh 
circumstances  iJokliara  was  visited  by  Moorcroft  and  bis  party. 
On  his  return,  the  liberal  ruler  of  Kunduz,  Kilich  Ali  Beg,  wM 
found  to  I>e  dead,  and  Moorcroft  experienced  very  banh  tmt- 
ment  M.  the  bands  of  his  successor,  dyin^,  as  did  Trebeck  umI 
Guthrie,  of  illness  broug'ht  on  bv  hardship — at  one  time  it  wa« 
said,  probably  without  reason,  by  poison.  Bumes,  whose  very 
interesting  work  hns  bpeotne  our  chief  Central  Asian  ilaasie,  was 
piiiti-cted  by  a  vrry  liljerul  man,  who  ojrenly  stju^ht  for  inter- 
course with  Europe,  the  Gush  Begi,  or  Grand  Vizier,  subse- 
riucntly  behraded.  He  always  wore  native  costume.  We  raniiot 
venture  to  say  how  far  he  had  or  luid  not  diplomatic  instructions ; 
but  w  hen  he  passed  ihroug^h  the  territory  of  Monicroft's  oppressor, 
Murad  Beg  of  Kundtii;,  In?  hail  to  disguise  himself  to  the  very 
tips  of  lits  fingers  in  order  to  escape  out  of  the  Beg's  clutches, 
as  he  did  at  great  risk.  BumeR  lielonged  to  the  orient- 
alising jKTiod  of  our  Anglo-Indian  social  deposits;  and  wc 
Ciin  ibf-refore  commjsprate  with  clear  conscience  the  pain  of  the 
situation  which  forced  him  t<i  cringe  before  the  Hindu  vizier, 
Atnia  Ham,  at  Kumiuz,  and  tcmdy  him  bv  running  nervously 
ovn-  flic  nnmes  of  thu  whide  riititheoti  of  fndiiin  gods.  The  it^ 
ninrknble  Or.  WolRi  on  his  first  journey  to  Bokhara,  was  certainly 
not  protected  by  any  diplomatic  character;  but  we  cannot  go 
the  length  of  sayin;*  that  he  had  nfi  tUaguiae^  if  disguise  be 
nttain*^d  by  the  doing  off  as  well  as  the  duing  on  of  garmeots. 
\i  wc  may  believe  his  words,  he  performed  six  hundretl  gootl 
miles  of  Central  Asiatic  journey  in  dervish's  full  uniform,  con- 
sisting of  the  skin  best()wed  upon  him  at  his  birth.  During;  tbo 
Alghan  occupation,  Turkistan  was  ti-aversed  in  all  directions  by 
subordinate  British  missions,  pushed  forward  from  our  central 
mission  at  Herat,  the  outpost  of  our  ti(wiservative  influence  and 
policy  in  Central  Asia,  To  this  course  we  were  urged  by  the 
tetise  of  uneasiness  caused    by  the  counter -demonstration  of  the 
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Russian  army  mni  against  Khiva,  and  sent  under  the  ostensible 
motive  of  fi  far  higher  moral  ground  thirn  that  which  was  inadi* 
to  serve  for  our  fatal  vng;ary  of  king'-inaking  knighterrantry  at 
CabuU  Lieut.  Woml  and  Dr.  Lord  had  g-ono  shortly  before  to 
Knndu7  from  CabuJ,  the  former  gentloinan  frf>'ng!  "Tx  tlirou^h 
Badaklislifm  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  which  lie  was  the  first  to 
discover,  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Abbott  was  sent  from  Herat 
to  Khiva,  and  went  thence  onwanU  in  charge  of  a  mission  from 
tbe  Khan  to  the  advancing  Russian  force.  Before  reaching  the 
Russian  posts  he  was  sot  upon,  beaten,  and  pillaged  by  a  band  of 
Kirghiz,  at  the  Instigation  of  a  Turkoman  chiuf^and  only  saved  his 
life  by  the  arrival  of  a  faidiful  and  brave  young  Afghan  armed 
with  letters  and  authority  from  the  Khan  of  Khiva.  Siiakosjieare, 
who  subsequently  earned  his  most  enduring  fame  by  bis  gallant 
rescue  of  the  English  captives  from  their  confinement  by  Akbar 
KhniUj  followed  Abbott,  He  obtained  the  release  of  hundreds 
of  Ku^sian  slaves  from  their  long  captivity,  exchanged  them 
against  the  Kbivans  seized  by  Russia,  and  made  triumphal  pro- 
gross,  amidst  the  applausn  of  a  grateful  peoiile,  from  Orenburg 
to  the  capita,!  uf  the  great  White  Khan.  The  elder  Thomson 
wfts  sent  from  Tehran  to  Khiva,  and  escaped  only  by  great 
ilexterity  from  the  inevitable  fate  of  detention,  followed  by  death, 
which  awaited  him  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  our  Ciihul 
reverses.  Stoddart  went  early  lo  IJokbara ;  Conolly  to  Khiva, 
Khokand,  and  Bokhara;  Rawlinson  was  to  have  joined  him 
at  Khokand,  or  accompanied  him  lo  that  place.  There,  and 
at  Khiva,  all  these  diplomatic  agents,  jtropcily  supporttsl  by 
their  country,   were  treated   with   kindness  and,  so   far  as   sua- 

fiicion  would  allow,  even  with  distinction.  On  the  causes  wlurh 
ed  to  the  drcmlfol  fate  of  the  two  martyred  oftircr*  whose 
names  have  now  come  to  be  the  itisepaiable  acctiniptiniment  uf 
the  mention  of  Bokhara  to  Englishmt--n,  we  caimot  now  ilwell. 
The  whole  evidence  on  the  subject  is  compres&etl  into  the 
masterly  narrative  of  a  special  chapter  by  Mr.  Kaye,  ui  bis 
history  of  our  war  in  Afghanistan — a  work  as  awful,  as  simply 
artistic,  and  as  clear  and  lofty  in  its  moral  as  an  ^l^achylean 
tdhjgj.  It  is  distressing  in  more  ways  than  one  to  refer  to  tlio 
matter  even  after  this  lapse  of  time ;  and  it  is  not  now  for  us, 
therefore,  infandam  renovate  dvlorem*  No 


•  Wp  c^fiiiK-  nci"«s8  nn  extraortliiiary  stnleiiicTif  in  ft  recf-'fil  Iwok  of  Irnvt-ls  iUl' 
iithcr  (lay.  Mr.  KnvniiBpli,  ilie  xuthor  of -The  Cniise  of  thi-  E^a.'  tdls  ub  he 
fBw  in  Kurilislan  ttiu  iimjn.T-l'jook  of  CodoIIt,  oaA  was  eIiD*ii  lij*  an  'intcn^Klitia 
Kyrd'tbt!  tree  ro  wkidi  Conolly -woa  bound  'whi;ij  murrfn^d.  This,  ^fitr  nil, 
need  nrtt  ^a  pXplAin«d  hy  lilt  «up[>fi6ttion  of  a  dt-tmm,  or  a  rtfcreiicc  lo  titc  auLhbr*fl 
gftful    HitHjrniaii  uanii.'.      Two   li^pgligh   gfficen',   Grant  aiiil   Fulhcriuglianij   wure 
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No  ofGcial  communication,  with  the  exception  of  a  native  once 
or  twice  clcsiTatched  to  Kbira  from  our  mission  at  Tehran,  has 
heen  licM  with  Turkistan^  from  the  return  of  TliotiiBon  until  the 
appearance  last  autumn  of  an  uncouth  hooted  Uzbek  ambassador 
from  Khokanil  amid  tho  brilli.int  tbmii^  of  Sir  John  Lawrence's 
famous  durbar,  implu'ring  assistance  ajriiinst  the  invading-  arms  of 
Russia,  We  had  ghtdly  washed  our  hands  of  Central  Asia  nnd 
all  its  pollution,  nor  had  any  other  power,  save  Russia,  even  the 
remotest  diplomatic  or  commercial  relations  with  Turkistan,  or 
the  friiiitpst  sbndow  of  such  a  pretext  to  cover  the  operations  of  a 
scientific  miasion.  What  we  have  since  known  of  the  country, 
therefore,  we  have  known  through  Russia.  Dr.  Wolff's  second 
journey  has  formed  the  only  estceptjon,  up  to  the  visit,  captivity, 
and  release  of  the  four  Italian  silk-growers  last  year^  who  have 
puhlishetl  a  very  brief  account  of  their  atlventures  and  sufferings 
in  tho  Turin  paper  *LaStampa,'  We  are  much  inclined  to  dwell 
at  length  on  tins  estraordinary  man  ;  on  lijs  hi^h  moral  courage 
and  resolution  in  great  things,  combincil  with  incredible  physical 
timidity  in  small  things;  on  his  humorous  candour  and  irreten- 
tiveness  of  mind,  alwaiys  drippinjET  with  scatterbrained  rcli§riou« 
smalUt^lk^  The  Oriental,  seeing  him  riding  into  Bokhara  on 
his  dnnkev,  as  he  chanted,  dressed  in  full  canonicals,  from  his 
o|ien  Bible,  or  as  be  danced  among  the  hcx»ting  Turkoman  boys 
of  JScrrakhs,  singing  of  Uie  abject  base  world  from  the  Mesncvi 
in  Persian,  become  doggrel  in  his  mouth,  would  say  literally  that 
the  Western  Dervish  was  truly  melhiis — one  disguised  in  spiritual 
clothes,  clad  with  religious  exaltation^ — and  would  reverence  bim 
nither  than  molest  him,  whatever  the  police  might  do  under 
g'overnment  orders.  Such  a  man  would  indeed  be  safe  so  long 
its  he  avotdetl  religious  controversy,  exccptis  excipicndis ;  by  whi<rb 
we  mean^  in  Engliinh  words,  that  the  controversialist  must  be  Dr. 
WulIT — and  it  will  be  long  before  Europe  produces  another 
Dr,  Wolff. 

Disguiae  will,  doubtless,  enable  the  European  to  reside 
safely  in  this  country,  provided  it  be  without  flaw,  and  i>erfcrt. 
But  this  proviso  suffices  to  exclude,  more  or  less,  evervbody 
an  Europe  escept  Burton,  Palgrave,  and  Vambery.  Di^uise  as 
a  native  merchant  is  hardly  possible  to  a  Frank,  who  may  be 
shown  up  at  any  moment  by  those  who  really  are  that  which  he 
assumes  to  be ;  as  a  Jew  or  Armenian,  it  is  only  courting  outrage 


4 
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mnrdered  in  Sootli- western  Pcreid  in  1854,  by  one  Kelb  Ali  Khan,  a  Lur  or 
Bskhtjari  chief;  and  Mr.  Ka'vaaiigli  may  hitre  liLll«n  into  confusiou  regarding  ilie 
nam?^,  Otlierwi^e,  onit  indeed  in  any  case,  the  direlebsncse  is  a  lilllii  too  htd, 
and  Euch  ai.  wt:  nhoiilcl  aot  bnre  ex^iected  to  tne«t  iritti  in  a  twok  lik«  "Thil 
of  tbe  Eva." 
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and  plunder;  and  as  a  Hindu,  it  is  impracticable.  Perhaps  the 
ill  success  ijf  Arthur  Cooolly'*  attempt  t"  jienctrntc  to  Khiva  is  to 
be  attributed  to  bis  adoption  of  the  native  iiicrclmnt*s  disguist  with-' 
out  knowing  how  to  act  the  character,  or  to  his  impeifectly  drilling' 
his  people  in  their  part.  At  one  camp  he  gave  a  chiet'^s  wile  a 
silk  scarf  and  shawl ;  at  another  his  servant  retklctely  Hung  cakes 
of  sug'ar  into  a  bubbling  kettle  of  rice,  Jind  the  Turkomjins,  ol 
cuurse^  credited  the  m-iii  who  thus  flung  nbnut  valuable  cmnmo- 
diiies  with  untold  wealth  to  be  Imd  for  the  seizinp,  Acfordingly, 
they  hampered  and  beset  kim  in  every  way.  The  least  sign  of  un- 
protected wealth  is  the  traveller's  death-warrant.  When  Byron  wws 
talking  big  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  about  his  intended  travels  in 
Persia,  and  asked  W  advice,  he  was  recommended  to  begin  by 
cutting  off  the  brass  buttons  of  his  swal tow- tailed  coal,  as  he  was 
going  to  a  country  where  anybody  would  cut  his  throat  Ibr  the 
sake  nf  the  brass.  Under  this  very  temptation,  or  that  of  his 
botanical  tin  box,  the  scientific  traveller  Schultz  was  shot  down 
by  the  Hakkari  Kurds  about  1830.  No  disguise  of  any  kind 
can  now  be  maintained  by  any  one  who  has  st^^ippcd  short  of 
acquiring  such  nn  absolute  mastery  of  accent  and  idiom  in  some 
WW-  Oriental  language,  and  perfect  adoption  of  some  one  form  of 
national  diameter  and  manners,  as  to  defy  detection  undt^r  Uie 
severest  tests.  There  are  probably  not  ten  men  in  all  Europe, 
Russia  even  included,  who  could  stand  such  a  test  as  regards 
Central  Asia,  To  assign,  this  great  increase  in  the  difficulty  of 
eluding  de'tpcti<jn  to  the  Att-strian  Llovd's,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  steamers  in  the  Black  Sea,  mav  seem  like  as3i;:iinig 
the  cause  of  tlie  Goodwin  Sands  to  Tentcrdcn  steeple :  but  it  is 
mainly  the  case,  nevertheless,  A  month *3  joumrv  is  now  saved 
to  the  Central  Asiatic  bomid  for  the  great  capital  icf  Islam,  the 
halting-placc  where  ho  can  make  more  money  and  find  more  mfans 
of  support  than  anywhere  else,  and  where,  therefore,  he  loves  to 
tarry  awhile  on  his  weary  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places  of 
Arabia,  Kniie-grinding,  and  small  peddling  in  petty  Frank 
wares,  such  as  scissors,  thimbles,  reels  of  thread,  carried  about  in 
a  brown  Frank  till  or  Ih>x,  w^ith  a  glass  top  to  it,  are,  besides 
religious  mendicity,  his  favourite  occupations.  In  pursuit  of 
these  he  fre^juents  the  European  quarters  by  preference,  where 
the  tourist  may  see  him  squatting  or  lounging  any  fine  Sunday 
morning  in  Pera-street,  staring  with  all  his  eyes  at  the  grand 
toilettes  of  the  endimanchixs  Frank  belles.  He  may  see  him,  but 
does  not  see  him,  for  he  only  sees  u'ith  the  eyes  of  his  Initjiuais-de- 
place,  or  of  his  local  acquaintance — men  by  habit  narrowed  to 
their  own  business  alone ;  and  to  these  eyes  the  wild  appearance 
and  outlandish  garb  of  the  Toork  or  Afghan  merely  convey  the 
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impression  of  somctTiinw  from  the  interior,  un  MnauJmnn  comme 
un  autre,  igood  fur  nothing;  in  dijilnmftcy  nr  cnmmercp,  and  repre- 
acntiiig  nnthia^  in  the  Kastern  question.  But  tlicCcnlral  Asiatic 
Icfirns  plonty  alKiut  the  Frank,  even  though  the  Frank  learns  very 
little  about  3nm,  in  Constantinople.  Ho  is  joslicd  by  infidels  at 
every  step — he  liears  talk  about  infidels  at  cverv  street  conier  ; 
his  par  gets  accustomed  to  infidel  accents,  and  his  eje  to  infid'el 
gait  and  habits.  If  his  wits  arc  abiiut  liim  and  his  curiosity 
awakened,,  ho  becnmf^s  a  connoissE^ur  in  the  (lavour  of  the  different 
growths  of  Frank  infidelity.  When  he  returns  to  linkhara  he 
bcconics  as  skilled  and  as  available  to  discriminate  between  the 
Frank  actor  ^nd  the  true  believer,  as  suTely  as  any  wlne-tastcr  can 
tfll  sherry  from  Marsala.  When  I'orstcr  crossed  Afghanistan  in 
1783  ;  when,  in  1810,  Henry  Pottingcr  performed  hia  advcniumus 
feat  of  traversing  Beloochistati  in  the  disguise  of  a  horse-dealer  ; 
<ir  ivhen  his  gfdlatjt  nephew  Fldred  appeared  in  the  streets  nf 
IlfTifit,  the  scene  oMiis  fnlure  glory,  as  an  Indian  Mussulman,  they 
could  nlFord  to  look  unlike  natives,  and  to  be  ill  made  up  in  their 
parts,  ill  an  unsophisticated  time  and  people.  Such  a  journey 
raunot  br  madt;  now,- least  of  all  from  India  into  Turkistan.  The 
ill-Bnp|iressed  imperious  air — the  unidiomatir  Persian,  s;poken 
wiih  the  Indian  pronunciation  so  hateful  to  Central  Asiatics— all 
the  countless  marks  which   stamp  the  dominant  I'^ngtishoitin — 

■would  convey  no  idea  in  those  days  to  men  who  had  never  seen 
Englishmen,  But  since  the  Afghan  Tvar  introdueed  us  tr>  the 
Central  Asialir,  with  the  fulness,  perhaps  we  may  say  the  unot- 
traitiveness,  of  a  photograph,  no  man  mav  hope  to  carry  o  dis- 
guise undetected  up  the  Khyber  or  Golan  Pass,  or  advance 
ungiiHvded  bv  ofliciii!  protection,  Whnt  happr-ns  even  therr 
when  the  disguise  is  delected  may  be  shown  by  the  fate  of  Wolff 
at  Cabul,  at  a  time  when  no  reason  existed  Ibr  hating  an  English- 
man, He,  coming  from  the  West,  had,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
rust  oil'  his  own  Wolffian  clothes,  and  tried  to  pass  a$  a  Mussul- 
titan  pilgrim.  He  was  soon  found  out,  and  liumcs  arrived  in 
the  city  by  the  merest  accident  in  time  to  save  him  from  murder, 
hut  not  from  maltreatment.  This  was  in  Afghanistan,  and  the 
saying  goes  »hat  the  tyranny  of  ihn  Afghan  is  but  the  clemency 
of  the  Uxbek.  Ilibn  i  Uzbeh^  zjilm  i  Affjban.  The  part  must 
Ire  plaved  perfectly,  or  not  played  at  all. 

But  it  is  not  given  to  everv  man  thus  to  combine  at  will  the 
parts  oi  McK?olanti  and  fJarrick.  The  throe  tyjiical  representa- 
tives of  auceessfnl  tra\el  in  disguise,  whoso  names  wc  have  men- 
tioned above,  had  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  art  hroatlly  and 
deeply,  and  to  take  their  time  about  it:  nor  wouhl  diey  have 
succeeded  even  then  had  they  not  been  men  of  great  ability  anil 
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strong  original  genius  or  mclinatioii  for  travel.  Burton  spent 
maay  a  long  yess  living;  almost  exclusively  among  tlie  Mussul- 
mans of  SintlK  ;  Palg;rave  must  have  been  upwnrrls  of  ten  jears  in 
Syria  J  Vambery  was  fnr  more  than  six  ypnrs  Uvjug  as  a  Tmk 
in  the  *  bf st  Turkish,  houses'  at  Constantinople,  cutting  limi^fU' 
olT  from  European  society,  and  thus,  In  ■rmr  eyps,  committint;  a 
*ort  of  moral  suicicte^  merely  to  qualify  himseLffoT  leading  the 
utter  dog's  life  ttepictcd  with  so  much  vividness  and  animntion 
la  the  stmnge  narrative  now  lying  before  us.  The  motive  which 
urged  the  adventurous  Hting-arian  linguist  on  his  perilous  journey 
must  seem  to  the  Kng^lish  reader  muTf  extraordinary  than  tlie 
adventui'cs  themselves.  A  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  an  ancestral 
language — one  who  courts  the  cro\vn  of  martyrdtim  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  comparative  etymology — i$  .1  phenomenon  to  ua,  who 
&ta.nd  in  need  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  the;  genius  and  eloquence 
of  a  gifted  foreigner  to  convince  us  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  science  of  language,  or  even  any  science  in  language — who  can 
produce  a  Sir  William  Jones,  but  not  an  Anouetili  not  a  Csomn 
Kiirosy.     Mr.  Vanibery  was  impelled  to  travel   bv  the  desire  of 

»  studying  practtcallv  and  in  its  puirst  vernacular  form  the  ety- 
mology of  a  language,  as  yet  little  known  in  Euroiie  in  that  f«rm, 
yet  covering  in  dialects,  never  aminiiiting  to  mutual  uninteIHgi* 
bility,  a  greater  continuous  geographical  arc-i  th.-in  ariv  othi-r 
langnage  in  tiic  globe.  The  Turkish  hmguagc-,  which  strongly 
inftueui-etl  the  Magyar  both  in  its  earlier  and  its  later  seals»  lias 
also  an  original  kinship  with  that  remarkable  speech,  an<I  Ids  wish 
was  to  ascertain  find  assess  with  exactness  the  nature  and  value 
of  this  original  kinship.  Turkish  dialects,  diffused  by  con- 
quest over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  are  only  thoronglily 
known  in  Kurope  under  their  Ottoman  form^  and  this  nfTonls 
only  partial  help  in  studying  the  works  Mrkten  in  the  Jaghatui 
or  most  cuUivatcxi  Eastern  dialect,  which,  less  numerous,  are 
more  important  than  anything  Ottoman,  as  those  who  hn^'e  reafl 
Krskine'^s  version  of  the  Persian  translation  of  the  Emjieror  Bnber's 
memoirs  will  readily  admit.  The  Jaghatiii  literature  has  never 
been  really  understood  by  our  Orientalists,  from  the  dilTicultv  tjf 
obtaining  anything  like  a  competent  knnwlctlge  of  tliP  spfjkcn 
language.  Tliis  last,  deviating  and  branching  into  manv  suh- 
dialecis  among  the  Northern,  Russian,  ami  Siberian  Turks,  Is 
much  purer  in  Independent,  and  almost  identical  with  thcwritltn 
language  in  Chinese,  Tarkistan  ;  the  litemrv  standard  hiring  oaf! 
and  the  same,  bo  far  as  the  writer  can  attain  it,  froin  iCazan  to 
Varkand.  The  word  Turk  is  so  completely  identifie^I  in  fMir 
minds  with  the  single  Ottoman  jHirtion  of  this  great  race,  that  it 
confuses  when   used    as  a  general   term    for  the  entire  rare,  by 
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apperkiing  to  speak  only  of  a  port,  when  the  whole  U  intendeds 
Tfirtar  is  alsm  inronvi'nicnt,  for  it  may  and  does  include  tlie 
Mungul  and  Mancliu  as  well,  and  is  useful  as  a  gt^ncralisation 
whirh  indicates  and,  intludes  these  mces  In  their  conimon  social 
asppL-t  and  nomadic  stage  of  development.  Some  term  is  wanted 
tc>  (oinprise  the  whole  stock,  and  at  the  same  time  to  convey  the 
idea  of  its  nature.  There  Is  really  notliiii^  for  it  but  to  fall  back 
on  the  word  Turk,  remiuncin^  the  use  of  the  same,  whenever  con- 
fusion  may  arise,  in  the  case  of  the  Ottoman,  and  denoting  the 
Turkish  nature  of  the  Central  Asiatic  singly  by  callinfr  him  a 
TiiDrk,  awkward  thounrh  the  spelling  may  be.  Some  Germans 
Lave  taken  to  call  tlie  race  '  Turukisch,'  because  the  natives  happen 
to  pronounce  Turk  'Turuk'  at  Kazan.  Tins  wiil  not  be  imitated 
bei'c,  we  should  think,  any  more  than  their  insuflerable  new- 
fangled fashion  of  writing  'eranisrh*  for  '  iranisch.'  The  Rus- 
sians get  over  much  ditfltulty  by  keeping  T;irk  for  the  Ottoman, 
using  Tatar  (never  Tartar)  in  a  special,  not  a  vag-ue,  sense,  as 
meaning  all  nun-Ottoman  Turks  minuK  the  Vakut^and  calling  the 
Mongol  Kalmuk  or  Mongol.  So  much  of  our  information  is 
likely  to  come  from  Russia  hpoccfurth,  that  it  is  as  well  U>  bear 
tliese  distinctions  constantlv  in  mind.  Vet  even  this  dieprives 
tliem  of  a  descriptive  generjiUsation  for  the  whole  Turk  group  of 
OtUiman  pins  Tatar  phts  Yakut. 

Classified    by   language,   the   Turk   and    the  Mongol,    closely 
allied,  form  one  order,  generallv  and  well  tailed  Altaic,  co-ordi" 
nate  with  the  Ugiian  or  Ugro-Finnic,  to  whieli  the  Hungarian  is 
now   positively  ascertained    to    belongs      Each   order,   distinctly  ^i 
related   to  the  other,  forms   a  subdivision  of  the  great  primary^H 
class,   nniv   called   Turanian,    sometimes   TJgro-Tartarian.      Mr.  ^™ 
Viimljury  soems  to  have  considered   it  an  open  question  whether 
the  Magvar  belongs  to  the  Finnish   or  Turkish  branch   of  this 
main  stem.      If  Fimiish  be  used  as  a  general  term   for  the  whole 
Ugro-Finnic  or  Ugrlan    order — a    use  which  we    deprecate  as 
tending  to  confound  the  generic  with  the  specific,  by  the  extended 
and  consequently  ambiguous  use  of  a  name  firmly  established  as 
that  of  the  species — we  believe  it  is  now  matter  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  Hungari^nsj  whose  original  seat  and  language  have 
been  wrapped  up  in  much  unnecessary  mysticism,  belong  to  this 
branch,  and  their  closest  connection  distinctly  lies  with  its  Vogul 
and  Ostiak  Bubdivisions,     That  the  affinities  of  the  Magyar  la 
in  the  north-easterly  or  Scythic  direction  has  been   known  ever 
since  Gyarmathi  potntixl  out  its   resemblances  with   die  Lappish 
and  Finnish,  last  century ;  and  it  is  much  to  Gibbon's  credit  iha' 
he  noticed   this  and   gunrdedly  adopted  its  rouclusiont.      Thi 
how^ever,  is  so  constantly  mixed  up  with  Uxme  talk  about  their 
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'  Asiatic*  origin  in  our  popular  writing,  that  our  notions  on  tlio 
subject  are  very  hazy  and  confused  ;  aiid  we  ourselves  feel  much 
indebted  to  Or.  Latham  fnr  tlie  tWr  and  excollcnt  way  in  wlilch 
he  sets  forth  the  ethnology  of  the  whole  groups  as  determined  by 
langua^^  and  puts  aside  his  ]ict  Lathamic  paradoxes  on  Ugrian 
ground.  Since  Mn  Vamhc'ry's  journev  the  matter  has  been  set 
at  rest  as  regards  Majjyar,  by  the  publication  of  Hunfalvy's  Voo-ul 
Grammar.  We  know  now  that  this  people  occupied  the  go- 
veinment  of  Orenburg-h  fur  its  original  or  proximately  original 
scats — that  it  left  them  for  the  West  partly  under  cxpidsion  by 
one  set  of  Turks,  partly  in  concert  with  anotlier' — and  that  their 
nearest  conveners  are  their  next  neig-hbours  of  that  period,  driven 
into  or  forsnken  in  the  savajre  forests  of  the  Ural,  and  hunting' 
and  Ashing  there  now  under  the  name  of  Vogut  and  Ostiak.  We 
have  no  hoix-  of  checking  by  any  remonstrance  the  loose  tatk 
and  manifold  or  discrepant  application  to  which  the  word  Asiatic 
has  been  subjected  ;  but  we  cannot  help  animadverting  on  the 
mischief  it  does  by  confounding  into  one  the  two  utterly  distinct 
natures  of  the  true  Asiatic,  Persian,  Semite,  or  Indian,  and  thn 
Scythiaii  or  Turanian,  who  has  been  his  focman  and  conqueror, 
as  well  as  lils  partial  imitatnr,  during  ai]  time.  To  the  old 
Greek,  who  gave  us  the  word  Asia,  Scythia  had  notliing  con- 
ceivable to  do  with  Asia:  under  the  name  of  Russia,  Scvthia  is 
now  not  a  country,  nor  an  empire,  forming  part  of  any  conven- 
tional  Kux'^ojwor  Asia  ;  it  amounts  to  a  continent  of  itself,  and  will 
come  to  be  recognised  as  such  stmie  day.  Tht?  Hussian,  his 
Slavonic  nucleus  apart,  is  no  European,  and  can  afford  to  do 
without  the  name:  he  is  a  Kurupeanised  Scythian^  leavened  by 
our  civilisation  ;  the  Ottoman  Turk  is  no  Asiatic,  but  an  Asiatic- 
ised  Scythian,  who  has  hitherto  been^  and  may  always  ossentially 
be,  inclined  to  the  Asiatic  and  lower  civilisation.  The  Magvars 
bavc  not  discouraged  this  talk,  fur  they  have  alwavs  shown  a 
repugnance  to  being  specially  united  with  so  hopeless  and  bar- 
barous a  race  of  hunters  and  fishers,  stuiit«?d,  wizened,  and  j>ngan, 
as  the  Vogals  and  Ostiaks;  though  tliey  liavc  never  gone  the 
length  of  denying  this  affinitv  and  iiving  in  the  fncc  of  science, 
as  our  own  minor  IJritish  nationalities  are  apt  to  do  in  like 
case.  Their  tendency  has,  not  umiaturally,  been  to  lay  stress 
on  the  undeniable  points  of  at  least  historic  connection  with 
poblc  tribes,  such  as  the  Circassians,  or  with  the  all-conquering 
hordes  uf  Attila  imd  the  myriad  overwhelming  waves  of  Turkish 
migratory  conquest^  whtrh  broke  over  and  swept  the  borderlaiuia 
of  the  West  and  lirouth,  without  a  century's  respite  during  a 
tliousand  years  of  authentic  hiBt{>ry.  Gibbon's  famous  figure,  the 
tottering  arch  of  Ottoman  conquest,  syaumxi^  >X\c  >«'v\c  XeccvvS* 
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from  Bel^racle  to  Baghdad,  still  totters  as  a  hundred  jean 
ami  may  go  nti  so  tottering;  until  a  shock  I'omes  from  withoulf 
hilt  die  imperishable  arch  of  Turkish  pliilological  connuest  stil 
spans  with  firm  and  unbroken  continuitv  thn  vet  wider  lamlj 
which  stretch  from  tho  Adriatic  tn  the  foot  of  the  Cliinese  Wall.* 
There  is  something-  in  this  to  strike  the  Honffarim  imag^inatiun 
— cnoiigVi  perhaps  to  make  Turkish  kinship  a  jrlory  rather  than  a 
shame,  or  at  least  to  engender  the  feeling  that  Turanian  blood  u 
thicki'i'  iba]i  water.  Let  it  be  remembered,  after  all,  thatj  though 
the  Turk  Attila  was  grcatlv  destructive  as  a  lion,  the  Turk  Akbor 
was  one  of  thu  most  lllu;itrioiis  of  maukin<i, 

Mr.  V^mb(^r;y  arrived  at  Tehran  from  Constantinople  an  ac- 
complished aud  perfect  son  of  Osmao,  but  without  any  more 
definite  plan  tlian  that  of  starting  for  Central  Asia  by  whalcvrr 
route  might  hajijien  to  be  saft^st ;  that  hy  way  of  Herat  for  choirr. 
He  was  ImtunaU!  enough  to  find  an  old  friend,  Haydar  Effendi^ 
accredited  here  as  Ottoman  Alinister.  The  Kfft^iidi,  a  speaker  flH 
French,  and  a  leading  Turk  of  the  lilieral  school,  received  hiB^* 
with  open  arms,  and  entered  warmly  into  all  bis  plans,  keejiiii); 
his  seerets  in  true  diplc*matic  style.  The  Hemt  n>ad  was  fouad 
to  be  closed,  as  Dost  !Moliamined  Was  then  besieging  that  tovia. 
As  nothing  was  to  be  done,  Mr.  Vdmbt^ry  roved  fnr  sevcml 
months  over  Persia  in  a  semi-dervish  character,  and  we  hoj^e 
some  day  to  heai'  of  his  adventures  when  so  doing,  for  Persia  ii 
tlie  true  home  of  Bnhemians,  and  our  dervish  knows  how  to 
his  story  with  the  real  vagnbnnd  Bnbetiitan  flavour.  On 
return  to  the  capital,  he  found  the  Embassy  l>cscC  by  a  gang 


*  The  indDecc^  of  (he  Turkish  lunpaij-e  upon  Rusaiati,  only  tliglitljr  lODol 
upon  Dome  v<?Dr(  9^a  m  n  comritiuTida  to  the  French  '  Joumftl  AsiiUitine  *  so  ftrj 
we  know,  fi  a  curiouii  subject  of  itiijniry.     In  lebglh  find   hreadlti,  natarc  a 
d<t!grdL'.  it  eorTi.-f.pfj lid's  usattiy  wiih  IIdu  wi'll-ko^iwu  Arriliic  itiflnt-uqe  on  Spani 
AlMlmct  or  pcilitica]  terms  ijilnvlDCt'd  ]\y  thi'  iiigh-haiidi'il  eocqui^st  had  Aotntuloti 
of  anothf r   IaC'L^   laxatiuu   anil    tribati',  h«raL'-l'ui''nihir'e,    uatuval    ul)}eets   of 
Blepp^.  piiJ  lli«  like,  arc  iU  ch'ii't  cliaroPttTisitcs.     By  the  use  «f  the  Tagae  w«_ 
TartEir,  ireaiiiijgk'ss  eu  a  speciSc  nensn,  (tr  Iiv  tiie  ttinn  Moap)l,  only  mrrcct  Wj 
Ti.'ry  trausilLiry  period  of  the  ennqaeS't  of  KiiMin.  wi-  nrc  \im  In  Jos*  ught  of 
tltoruiighly  .TuTKLsh  nature  of  thit  coaqui-Et.  and  of  the  iti^^'in^d  reliribat) 
ftfUiipof  RllgHtaifJW^rdsTurkey^UuBsia  tin.- inheritress  both  of  Ivan^'assitievil 
Bttindinp;  ''"^  gJiti'S  of  KnJiiij  in  the  bixtL-uDlIi  cenliliy,  miil  uf  CuuslaLtiu^  Pj 
liip-fS  dying  iiJ  tbt?  liraach  in  1 153.     Rat  it  in  Sy  the  upplicRlion  of  the  ]ihilolog;i( 
goiilpel  Co  die  tna^  of  lUissian  [iropiT  nntneii  dial  vtc  eltietly  get  at  the  Ta 
Aks:ikof,  a&ait's^ke  ot'AkMik  Timut'.  ihe  biat:  chief  whosv  Persian  dbdic  w6 
iBuili;  luio  Tamerlane,  Tc-hirikflf  anJ  Ouschakof,  and  Ynsupof  and  L'rusof, 
AivHzofskJ,  fluJ  ten  thun^nnd  otht-rg.     ft  ia  mtif^t  CDrinus  lo  ttiink  of  the  heidl': 
Apiirit  of  doginatl^m  r^n  f  iihJL'Cis  (jtiit?  unfaiuiLiar  to  il  which  ivccutly  k*d  niie 
Irie  jihl-'Bl  of  nur  weekly  (Ji^pi-rs  n-i/kii'sslv  toexpl-^iu  Certain  s|ti;L'itLl  cbaracteri»l 
of  III-;  poll's  Iiy  their  'AMJilit!'  naiiirc — iln?   Po1l-5,    OTie  of  thf  piirt-sl  of   ,\t 
pirople^rOiily  Amlic  at;dl  «-e^  Ary-jius  are  Asiatic,  wirhout  a  &iug|pTiirk  or  Monjl 
f/raper  uume— ia  eoutnsdiiiltiicdon  to  (he  Itosftiiiiit.,  uf  all  people  in  the  world. 
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Toark  pilgrims,  bound  homewards  for  tbe  remote  interior,  who 
liad  come  to  complain  of  extortion  prnctisccl  on  them  hy  tho 
Persian  authorities  at  Ham&djin,  on  their  rotura  from  ihc  great 
Mecca  pil^imtige.  The  Turkish  mission  at  Tehran  exereisra 
a  sort  of  pAtrnna^e,  based  on  the  iiontimeiit  of  comnion  (iiri<);|ii  nnd 
common  ordiodoxy^  but  Jovoid  of  all  political  thai-actpr,  towards 
these  Central  Asiatic  pilgrim^;  protecting  them  as  its  clients, 
and  t'urnisliliij^  them  with  a  dole  of  money  nut  of  the  Suldin's 
bounty.  These  men,  always  seeing:  Mr.  VambtJry,  in  his  ordinary 
Euro  [lean  ized  Ottoman  Turk^a  dresa,  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Ministei',  and  talking'  Turkish  with  biin,  had  no  possible  reason 
to  consider  him  anything  but  a  real  KiTendi,  such  as  they  hud 
seen  and  heard  in  the  West.  But  when  they  heard  that  Reshid 
Effendi  was  at  hciut  a  Dervish,  an  well  a«  an  Ottoman  cousin, 
and  had  a  spiritual  'call'  Ui  pilgrimage  as  far  as  tlic  holy  places 
of  Tartnrv,  they  eagerly  emlmiced  an  olTcr  which  not  only  f,''nve 
them  an  honest,  true  belipvcr  for  a  companion,  but  also  nn  inllu- 
ential  patron  in  high  (juartorai.  To  Mr.  Viimbiiry  tliis  was  evi- 
dently such  an  opportunity  a%  mi^ht  long  be  looked  lor  in  vnfn 
at  another  time,  so  he  jnadc  the  most  of  it,  and  everjthin'j  Ti'as 
arrang:ed  for  an  immediate  start  accordingly.  Kecommrndcd 
and  supported  in  the  warmest  terms  by  the  Minister,  and  (luly 
armed  with  an  Ottoman  passport — tbe  scrubby  little  Tezhereli., 
we  preauine,  so  familiar  to  our  toiirists,  no  doubt  a  work  of  high 
avt  in  Central  Asia — tire  Jiervlsh  set  out  in  the  spriiis;;  of  L'^li^^ 
for  Khiva,  by  tht;  least  dangerous  road  thither,  throufjh  die 
country  of  the  Yumut  Turkomans.*  His  com  pa  net  ins,  twenty- 
three  in  number^  were  chieJly  subjects  of  the  Oiineso  eiupin;,  the 
(^ithers  being  from  tlie  upper  Jaxartes,  or  settled  parts  of  the 
Khanate  of  Khokan<l.  Tlit*  k-adiiifj  mrin  nmcHig  them  was  one  Hajjr 
Bilid,  Court  Imam,  as  he  is  atyletl,  to  the  Wun^,  or  Mussulntaii 
Governor^  under  Chinese  authority,  of  the  city  of  Ak-sii,  Next 
to  him  stood  Hajji  Salih.  These  two  simple  and  eset-llmt  nitn, 
looked  up  t<j  by  the  others  and  indueneiug  ihv'n  conduct,, evinced  a 
9]>rcinl  friendship  and  an  honesty  of  purpose  towardn  the  Osninnli 
stranger,  which  was  proof  against  much  temjitation^  and  which 
is  very  plrasnnt  to  read  of.  All  were  true  men  of  the  rond,  \\\x<* 
had  travelled  much  and  far,  opulent  paupers  and  kings  in  tiieh- 
Tiiy^s,  as  old  Saadi  says;  they  knew  lurkcy  well,  and  were  thu£ 
able    to  roueli    for    Reahid   EfTendi's   nationality   at   every  step_ 


*  According  to  the  utoilern  liEtit  tiy  wliich  ve  ore  toM  lo  teml  |li^  Torki^h 
cluuHL'ti^r.  Haydur  KITtiuili  AhottJiLlim-o  ^i^nn  Lis  friLiicl.tliti  ni{iJ!<.'t  doj;,  'thi;  Ititcrti 
of  i'roitusi  '  Iwiiig  ill  ihL-  htiliit,  as  We  nad  uut'e  ih  Iht?  ]liV-(?ifi'il  journal, oC*.ijAOto.^ 
at  thi;  siiflit  of  Fiunk*,  vxv\  mjiivg^  Y*otjM— tlie  flrit.  tiuwj  we  v.ie^ \wi\i\  «.i  a."Cw«- 
sptakiug  liis  unamiable  st'ijiinieitTi  in  ihii  Hh\iiiisiBT»,otlii'4«-V*<ttk\a.",>*^^«^"  -v\„ 
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The  ranjjfc  of  a  DemsVs  wandering  may  best  be  indicated  hy 
saying  tltat  one  of  these  men  bad  been  more  than  once,  and 
mostly  on  foot,  to  Constantinople,  Mecca,  Tliibet^  and  Calcutta, 
and  twice  over  the  Kiffjhiz  Step|»e  to  Orenhurg^h  and  Taganrog:. 
So  they  all  fared  forth  from  the  ea&tcm  jijate  ol"  Tehran  on  n  line 
ipring:  morning-,  intoning^  their  telkins  or  religious  chants  with 
light  henTts,  and  doing  their  best  to  cheer  up  their  low-spirited 
Osmanii  friend,  sad  of  heart  at  having  severed  the  last  link 
which  bound  him  to  Istambul,  and  so  ill  brought  up  in  that^H 
iTM?ti[rious  capital  as  to  be  unable  to  find  solace,,  like  the  rest,  ia^| 
the  Mussulman  Brady  and  Tate.  We  confess  to  ^mething  like 
afflxtion  for  tliese  faithful  men,  and  readily  believe  that  Mr, 
Vumbery's  heart  was  wrung'  when  he  parted  from  them  at  Samar-> 
cand.  So  much  is  said,  not  without  justice,  about  di$tit:ictive 
Asiatic  perfidy  and  lack  of  principle,  even  under  no  temptation, 
that  wc  think  It  ri^ht  to  lay  stress  on  so  striking  an  instance  of 
mutual  help  and  fidelity  among  Asiatics,  Thus  they  went  on, 
rrossiiig  the  mountaiii^streams  and  skirting  the  forests  of  Mazan->J 
deran,  throug^h  lovely  scenery,  bright  in  the  first  burst  of  spring 
verdure. 

Kara-tepeli,  the  Black  Hill,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Aster- 
abad,  was  the  first  halting-place.  This  is  an  Afg^ban  colonv, 
plantptl  here  by  Nadir  Sliah.  Heing,  therefore,  orthodox  Sunnis, 
yet  not  Turkomans  by  race,  they  serve  as  a  channel  of  negotia- 
tion between  Persians  and  Turkomans.  This,  morally  spcaking^, 
is  the  first  step  on  Central  Asiatic  ground.  Suspicion  of  the 
stranger,  as  a  stranger— were  he  the  prophet  Mohammed  him- 
self— starts  up  at  everv  moment.  The  first  word  spoken  was  one 
of  dis([uietu<le  and  denunciation  by  a  disreputable  opium-eating 
Alghan,  who  seems  to  have  been  espelled  from  Candabar  by 
Sir  H,  Rawlinson  during  our  occupation;  and  this  man^s  hos- 
tility nearly  got  Mr.  Viimbery  into  a  serious  scra}>e  at  Khiva. 
A  bout  had  to  be  hired  at  Kara-tepch  in  order  to  convey  the 
party  across  a  corner  of  the  Caspian  tti  Geumush-tepeh,  the 
Silver  Hill,  whence  the  final  start  across  the  desert  was  to  be 
made,  after  arrangement  for  the  puqwse  with  tlie  Turkomoni. 
This  race,  here  bordering  on  the  Caspian,  have  become  inveterate 
pirates  and  kidnappers  by  water  as  well  as  by  land,  and  have 
repeatedly  plundered  and  enslaved  the  crews  of  Russian  trading* 
coasters  in  these  parts.  The  honest  navig'atiun,  therefore,  hu 
l>pen  taken  under'  the  super! ntentlence  and  protection  of  the 
Russian  military  setdement  of  Ashur  Ada,  originally  a  jwrfectly 
arbitrary  and  high-handed  usurpation  of  Persian  territory,  but 
serving  at  least  this  one  good  purpose  of  controL     Persia  cannot 

tevt  her  own  unfortunate  subioct*,  for  she  is  prevented   by^^l 
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treaty-engagement  from  having  men-of-war  on  the  Casnmn,  to 
say  nothing;  of  her  want  of  power  ond  jiublic  spirit.  Nor  will 
lihc  apply  to  Russia  for  such  protection,  lor  she  has  always  pro- 
tested against  tlic  occupation  of  Ashur  Ada,  and  dreins  it  un^fe 
to  grive  an  inch  of  rig-bt  to  a  Power  which  always  takes  an  elL 
Stt  Russiii  protects  her  own  navigation  only,  puidslics  tbnse  who 
raolc5t  it,  and  enforces  the  inspection  of  alt  boats,  except,  of  course, 
those  enfjagt'd  in  secret  piratical  expeditions  against  Persian  vil- 
lages. These  last,  if  caught,  are  seized  ;  but  otherwise  arc  let  to  take 
their  chance  as  a  Persian,  not  a  Russian,  concern.  Like  Eton  bovs, 
they  must  keep  up  the  form  of  shirkinif  their  master.  Authority 
for  this  purpose  is  delegated  to  a  Turkoman,  styled  Dena  beg], 
or  Loii.1  of  the  Sea,  with  the  pay  of  forty  ducats  a  mcmthr  But 
he  is  a  drunken  dog,  always  fuddlfxl  with  vodka,  and  his  sons, 
who  act  for  him,  have  a  secret  understanding  with  the  robbers. 
Our  party  Sail  across  to  the  Silver  HiU  past  the  island  fort,  and 
are  duly  inspected  alongside  a  Russian  man-of-war.  It  was 
blaster  Sunday,  and  Mr.  V'amhery  was  strong'Iy  affecte<l  hy  the 
sound  of  the  church  bells;  still  more  so  by  a  Russian  officer 
»yi«g,  *Look,  what  a  white  Hajjil'  He  thanked  Jiis  stars  that 
he  got  through  without  being  confronted  with  the  drunken  Lord 
of  the  Sea,  who  had  exi^ricnce  of  Europeans,  and  would  have 
seen  through  him^  and  handed  him  over  to  the  Russians,  and 
betwt'en  them  he  must  have  been  detected  and  exposed,  tliongh 
of  course  not  injured  otherwise  than  by  his  journey  being  £top|ied. 

At  Geuinush-tepeh  he  began  to  practise  as  a  dervish,  healing 
with  the  touch  and  with  the  holy  breath,  pious  recitilions,  and 
the  like^  He  made  many  warm  friends,  and  acqulreil  the  good- 
will of  Khanjan,  a  leading  chief.  His  great  hit  was  finding  iwo 
men  of  some  pretensions  to  learning;  a  perfect  godsi;nd  to  Mr, 
Vambery,  a  b<Jok-learned  Orientalist  as  well  as  a  linguist.  One 
of  these  bad  an  Osmanli  commentary  on  the  Koran,  which  he 
Could  not  read  ofThand  like  his  own  dialect,  and  was  glad  to  get  a 
*coarh'  through  the  stiff  passages.  The  dervish's  reputation  rose 
to  the  stars  in  consequence,  and  his  face  was  declared  to  Ije  white 
with  the  light  of  Islam.  Though  now  and  then  exposed  to  vjigue 
ct  priori  suspicion  of  having  ulterior  political  objects,  he  was  so 
well  protected  that  he  could  range  about  free  and  unmolested^ 
and  was  able,  pending  the  bargain  for  crossing  the  desert,  to 
make  many  excursions,  one  huig  one  up  the  Gurgau,  among  the 
Atabiiy  Turkomans^  But  his  three  weeks'  sojourn  in  Hyrcania 
was  one  of  pain  and  I)ittemess  to  him.  The  rattle  of  tlie  chains 
of  the  hapless  Persian  slaves  was  always  in  his  ears,  and  the 
cruelty  with  wliich  they  were  treated  was  never  out  of  his  sight; 
a  cruelty  quite  unmitigated  by  any  sense  of  its  untilting  them  for 
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tlid^F  ultimatJ^  destiaation^  tlie  Kbiva  and  Bokhara  slave-marl 
During  Lis  stay  four  Persians  Were  tiki?n  hy  steer  treaclierv, 
broug-ht  here ;  the  case  was  so  bad  that  the  Russians  threaten 
a  landing,  and  he  was  called  «n  to  shoulder  a  musket  to  tiefe 
the  settlement.  Atrek,  near  the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  central 
deput.  We  are  rejoiced  to  know  that  it  has  been  taken  and  de- 
stroyed, according  to  very  recent  news,  by  a  Persian  force 
once  succeeding  in  its  duty.  Here  the  EfTcmli  was  shown  a 
Russian  [jrisoner  as  a  sia;ht  supjx>secl  tn  ho  weltome  to  an  Osman 
Five  hundred  ducats  were  asked  as  his  ransom  ;  and  the  Turko- 
mans would  not  lower  tbeir  terms,asachief  of  theirs  had  recently 
died  captive  in  Siberia,  and  the  Russians,  fearing-  the  preced 
would  not  accede  to  such  a  price.  After  much  delay  the  party 
start  in  pomp  and  circumstance,  *!Scorting  three  buffaloes  for  the 
Khan  of  Khiva,  who  had  been  advised  to  drink  their  milk.  The 
cliief  of  the  escort  had  his  own  suspicions^  Uw,  of  the  Effendi- — 
havings  travelled  in  Southern  Russia — and  the  Afghan  Mohammed 
did  his  best  to  detach  him  from  the  dervishes,  so  as  to  have  the 
donount'iri^  and  despoiling  of  him  at  the  fitting  time. 

One  wilderness  is  much  like  another  wilderness ;  so,  tho 
the  route  now  traverseil  is,  geographically  speaking,  new  grou 
ive  shall  not  stay  to  notice  ]t„  All  the  natural  features  of 
country  bear  names  among;  the  nomads^  hut,  owing  to  the  c«asel 
suspicions  instilled  into  the  Turkomans  by  the  Afghan,  ami  tn 
the  fears  of  tlic  head  of  the  caravan,  who  had  bi^n  nearly  killet! 
by  the  Khan  fitr  letting  a  Frank — probably  a  Russian — takf 
notes  with  a  lead-pencil  some  years  before  in  another  part  of  the 
de^iert,  he  dared  not  ask  even  simple  questions.  Nor  was  the 
rr>ute  without  danger  from  the  Tekkeh,  and  further  on  from  tho 
Chaudor,  Turkomans^  the  last  in  open  revolt  against  the  KhaOk 
At  last  they  reach  the  borders  of  cultivation,  and  the  wanderer'i 
heart  rises  fit  the  sight  of  the  fiied  villages,  the  rirh  alluvial  sail, 
and  the  careful  cultivation,  far  surpassing  anything  in  Turkey, 
and  even  now^  after  having  seen  the  delights  of  Europe,  as  beauti 
ful  as  ever  in  his  meuior}'.  But  he  had  other  things  to  thxnk 
here  than  fertile  fields.  His  own  position,  and  the  certainty  of 
torture  or  death  if  detected,  fjecame  critical.  Ho  determined  at 
last  to  throw  bimsolf  on  the  protection  of  one  HhukruHali  Bay,* 


*  This  *Drtl  ban  iiolhinp  lo  do  witli  tlip  ntlrmiiiii  lillp  of  1\i!y,  the  softPiMfJ 
-nunnaciou  of  Beg  or  Big,  wliich  upparemly  at  IJukhara  is  pmnoimcod  t*!.    Ii 
tliv  nn:>ia.ic  Pctsiui  hi^y,  rich.    This  is  tntiiply  the  Ntw-PHniiii  form  of  t)iv  incint 
itu'ja,  God,  tile  )idditloii»l  mcaniii^  of  vhicli  a»  rfcJi,  great,  w«  c»b  lestor?  \y  it, 
a>  well  ne.  by  means  of  the  Sanskrit  Jtihoij'i,  God,  dnriLe  and  ricL.    The  "■* 

jlryBtt  muthnB  tnt^'cll^  over  ttlE^  world,     tn  nil  SlBTonian  liuide.  tindtr 
*SSaff,  j'r  is  tJi(>  name  of  God.   U  \ia&«ed  uOo  MQiiigjl,  pcidixp'S  from  ttie  Ctrl 
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a  man  of  liig^U  character  ontl  influence,  who  Imd  bc|fun  liIs  career 
B2  envoy  to  Mnjor  Todd,  at  Herat,  and  had  lono;  resided  as  a 
rliplomatic  .'X|;;['nt  for  his  natlvp  counUy  at  Consiantimiple, 
What  fuHowed  we  willingly  leave  tu  be  described  iu  his  owe 
words: — 

'  At  the  Tory  entmnoe  of  the  gnle  we  ware  met  bj  Bareral  pionfl 
Khivites,  who  handed  up  in  us  bread  and  dried  finiite  ab  we  eat  upon 
our  eumfilfl.  For  y^nrs  mi  tummrrinH  it  trnnji  of  HfuljiH  Imd  nnt  arrived 
in  Khivft.  All  Btarcd  nt  ns  iu  iifitfiiuRhmtiut^  nnd  tlio  cite  lain  ationn,, 
"Aioan  ossuii  guldiii^hia^ "  (wiilenuie)  1  "  Ea  Sbah  buxiiti  1  Ha 
Arszlonini ! "  (Ali,  my  fiilcon,  my  Hqu  I)  Ptssointde*!  mi  nil  sMus  iu  our 
utirB,  Oneukiring  the  bn^mir,  HjMlji  Bilal  intoned  a  ttjlkin.  My  voico 
woe  hcnrd  abovi:  tht^m  all,  and  1  fait  r»al  emotion  wb^u  th<;  peojilo 
ttDpreBBcd  their  kis^os  upon  my  huuds  and  foet — yeti,  tipan  tho  v^ry 
ro^  which  hung  from  me.  In  luutordauoQ  with  the  eu&tom  of  t^o 
ooantry  wc  dismoimted  at  tlie  kumyauBerai,  Tliig  served  aW  as  n 
cnHtom-houee,  where  tho  new  arrivaJfi  uf  men  and  merehitiidii^  are 
B^ibjticted  to  BOTort!  ex&minBticm.  The  testimony  of  the  chiefe  of  tho 
koravans  have,  ae  ie  uaturalf  the  greatest  weight  in  the  balauce.  The 
functions  of  bhic'f  uf  tlte  ciHkons  ilto  fillip  in  Khiva  by  the  principal 
lichrem  (a  nort  of  clmmbarliun  and  contidant  of  the  Klmm).  Bcorcely 
bad  thie  oi£cial  addressed  tho  ordinary  qur:K(:ic>ne.  to  orn*  Kcrvnnhufihi, 
when  the  Afghan  prusi^  forward  and  called  out  tdotid,  *'  We  have 
hio^gliit  to  KJiiviii  three  iaterei>ting  quudnipede,  and  a  uo  lose  iiitcre9titi,g 
biped."  The  first  part  of  tbis  ploaeaiitry  wa*,  of  course,  appUed  to 
the  hnSkhjes,  nuinmls  not  befure  seen  in  Ivliiva :  but  as  tho  socoml  itnrt 
Wits  pnintecl  at  me.  It  wan  un  wrHnlcj  iliiLl  many  oyee  wci'o  inimGdintely 
turned  iijKjn  mo,  and  ruuidat  the  vthi^jiiiiug  it  wan  itnt  difficult  to  die- 
titiguish  tho  »vord8  "Bjauaiz"  (spy),  "  Frcnghi,"and"Unw"{Uu«jiim). 
I  made  an  effort  to  pi'cvciit  tho  blood  rising  to  my  cheeks,  and  wan  upon 
the  puint  of  withi^wing  when  the  Mehrem  ordered  mo  to  remain. 
Ho  applied  himself  to  mj  case,  using  eiccediugly  nneivil  expru»- 
eions.  I  was  about  to  reply,  when  Hadji  J^dili,  whose  oiterior 
inapirod  respect,  came  in,  and,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  passed, 

Uaj^aiUm,  '  &  holder  o/  we:ilcli;'  niore  prubnhly  from  the  Saa&krk  BhSiga-ilhilni 
tTmmgli  direct  Huiliiliist  L-ummimiculioii,  ami  tcxik  tlitj  foriiL  of  BahAtur,  uxidc^^ 
wWli  ibe  TuriBB  nwfiivnl  Et.  I'lirkisli  coiiqiuw,  striking  on  at]  »iva,  implanted 
U  iu  fiuGt^irt^  PeraiiL,  and  bock  sgain  in  India  ^  Ibemu-  ultmaalel;  il  liaB  am«t<il  urn 
a  usuTul  Eagliab  wcrJ  in  I^ndoii,  io  this  fovm  at  BaJiAdor.  Iu  BuKiK,  ^pvU 
BogrBiyr  and  prcnouiicod  Itih^cyr^  it  fluwe  iide  by  side  »m\  unmixed,  like  tbu 
niiunv  and  S«<.'tu]f,  tiLoiig  vitb  Ihi?  true  SLnvotiic  derivative  of  t!ic  old  root,  lH>'jiUlfi. 
rich:  in  Tiirk'fy  Proper  ^looe  it  is  iiukiidvn,  cx>:ppt  ns  a  book-w»r4  from  rtwiit 
^C'rsiau.  It  tnay  uvea  bnvt;  intvadoil  Sc'inllic  ^oiiml,  and  In-u-oiiw  cli<v  Arabic  Irihn, 
prk'f,  vniiii?;  ftulil,  valuable.  The  Turkisli  nu.au?  q!  ■wlietn.  IhHji'ii^'j,  sfcras  to  Iw 
also  rrom  an  old  Po-Btaa  ooupouad  of  ihie  rootr  wtuch  wmtld  hsTijbtwii  lfaQii.-d4Ui, 
'  lUv  (^od-giveii."  CuriouBly  eiiQUglii  llii£  word  bw-  bcfon-  tiuw  bean  derivnd  fnnn 
the  Slavonic  bog-dan,  oXto  meauiug God-given,  in  the  dayswhcin  itie  alfisitv  ofUm 
Ai^nD  Idagiurs  WM  nnknowij,  and  they  were  aln-nys  trcnted  sioMly.  The  TorLifili 
wopdnliitf^  from  CeocnLl  Asia,  TJtliont  d('ll^l,  Jung  Iveforc  Tnrkb  ti^tr  fi-'U  in  witli 
&lavLiuiaii6. 
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repraeented  me  in  the  most  flattering  colours  to  my  inqaieitor, 
Burprised,  told  mc,  smiling  as  Lc  did  so,  to  take  i^  eeat  by  his  aic 
Hadji  Salih  miido  a  fiign  to  ma  to  accept  the  invitation,  but,. 
tht^  air  of  one  higbly  offended,  and  tliromng  an  angry  look  upon  tbe 
Mehrcm,  I  retired.  My  first  stop  was  to  go  to  Shiikrullali  Bay,  who, 
without  filling  any  functions,  occupied  ft  cell  at  that  time  in  tix 
ModrQs&o  of  Mchcnimed  Em^iD-Ehan,  tbc  finest  edifico  in  Khiva.  I 
anuoimced  myself  to  him  ns  an  Kfcndi  arrived  from  Stomboul,  with 
tho  obsoTTfttion  tbat  I  hod  miida  his  ocquaintdnce  there,  and  had  wisliGd, 
in  pn»sing,  to  wait  upon  him.  Tho  arrival  of  an  £fi;udi  in  Khin, 
an  uccurrcnco  bo  unprecedented,  occaeioned  Ibe  oH  man  eome  mr- 
prise.  Ho  como  forward  himself  to  mofit  me,  and  hie  wonder  increawd 
when  he  saw  a  mendicant,  terribly  disfigured  and  in  roga,  standing 
bsfore  him  l  not  that  tbie  prevented  him  from  admitting  me.  J  lud 
only  interchanged  a  few  words  with  him+  in  the  dialect  of  St&mlKml, 
when,  with  OTcr-increasing  eagemeae,  ho  put  tjaestion  upon  question 
concerning  his  numerous  fricnda  in  tbe  Turkish  eftpitol,  and  tho  roocnt 
doinga  and  position  of  th^  Ottoman  empire  since  the  accession  of  tho 
present  Sul^n.  As  I  before  said,  I  was  folly  confident  in  the  put  I 
was  playing.  On  bis  side,  Sbiikrullah  Bay  could  not  contain  hime^ 
for  joy  when  I  gave  him  news  of  his  acquaiatancea  there  in  deUiL 
Still  he  felt  not  the  loss  astonishment.  "  In  God's  name,  Elftoidi,  vrhai 
induced  you  to  como  to  this  fcarfal  country,  oitd  to  come  to  tis  too 
from  that  paradise  on  earth,  from  Stamboul?"  Bigbing,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  Pir ! "  (spiritual  'chief),  laid  one  hand  on  my  eyes,  a  sign  of 
obedience,  and  the  excellent  old  man,  n  MuBselman  of  tol'CTably  good 
education,  could  not  mitiapprehend  my  meaning,  i.  e.,  that  I  belongod 
to  some  order  of  DerviehoB,  and  had  been  &etit  by  my  Pir  (chief  of  nay 
order)  upon  a  journey,  which  is  a  dnty  that  every  Mnrid  (dieciple  of 
an  order  of  Derriahcs)  miiet  fulfil  at  tho  hazard  of  his  life.' — 
Pp.  l22A'lt>. 

This  is  well  told,  and  the  chief  point  of  it,  salvation  througli 
kntiivlcdge  of  Ottomiin-Turkisb,  brought  clearly  out  Any  rca^Ierj 
of  the  'Arabian  Nights'  knows  what  follows.  First^  the  tri- 
umphal reception  ftud  favour  shown  by  the  King,  who  give 
him  a  daily  allowance  of  two  tcnghc,  which  would  strike  vt ' 
more  if  we  were  not  told  it  was  one  franc  fifty  centime's,  as  otir 
dervish  says,  under  tho  apparent  wish  to  introduce  the  declmid 
system  among  the  Uzbeks.  Then  comes  a  standing  invitation 
to  pick  his  rice  ami  mutton~fat  seven  or  eight  times  a  day  nt  all 
the  great  lords'  tables^  where  he  must  either  cram  or  throw  up 
the  game.  Then  we  get  the  envious  man.  Tins  h  the  Mehtct, 
or  Foreign  Minister,  an  enemy  of  Shukrullah'a,  jealous  of  his 
gicat  catch  of  a  holy  Ottoman  lion,  and  bent  tm  ralumniatii^ 
the  dervish  out  of  the  field.  Tte  rivals  meet  before  tlic  Khan. 
They  there  hfive  a  writing^-miitch  and  a  trial  of  wits,  where  All. 
Vumbeiy  tunis  the  tables  on   bim  again,  ami  inditifs  a  fine  letter 
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of  cfunpliments  to  the  Klinn  in  a  good  Ottamnn  bEinil.  VIrW* 
triumphs  bvcallin;mphy,  and  he  settles  the  Mphler,  a.  slow-wittrd 
jKiELii  iiiiJ  liidifTiL'rent  ppnmim,  once  for  nlK  Free^  and  at  rase 
again,  Uv  enjoys  liimself  wichout  restTuInt  amon^  the  Khivans, 
rougb'htiwii  people,  but  the  finest  characters^  he  sajj,  in  Central 
Asja,  He  made  an  excursion  to  Kung-rad,  a  little-known  place, 
of  much  importnncR  since  the  KussifLit  occupation  of  the  month 
of  tht;  Oxus.  VVe  regret  he  has  vouchsared  us  no  account  of 
this  place.  In  Khiva  itself  there  were  horrid  sights.  Tkere  is 
no  wanton  cruelty,  hut  there  is  judicial  ruthlessness,  end  not  a 
day  Is  saiU  to  pnss  without  nn  execution.  Once  he  witnessed  a 
most  revolting  scene.  A  large  caravan  of  merchants  trading  to 
Orenhurgh  had  been  plundered  and  stripped  of  everything  by 
tlie  Chaudor  Turkomans.  Fifty-two  Kbivans  were  left  to  perish 
of  cold  and  destitution  in  the  frozen  waste.  The  robbers  were 
taken,  and  their  eyes  put  out  previously  to  their  heads  being 
cut  ofl^.  Our  blood  curdles  at  Mr.  Vimhcrv's  vi^-id  description. 
Vet  it  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  in  the  days  of  Morier  and 
Malcolm  this  punishment  was  common  in  comparatively  polished 
Persia^  and  that  far  worse  than  this  was  oHicially  announced  in 
the  *Tehifin  Gazette'  as  having  been  iuUicted  on  tlic  Uubis  wlio 
had  mafle  an  attempt  on  the  Shah's  life,  so  lately  as  1852.  Any 
lourist  strolling  down  Pera-street  can  buy  for  a  few  piastres  from 
the  turbaned  Persian  pedlers,  who  there  affect  a  quasi-Bokliarian 
costume,  in  order  to  pass  as  Sunnis,  the  ghastliest  book  in  the 
world.  This  is  a  series  of  pictures,  called  '  Siyiiset  Nameh  ; '  or, 
the  Book  of  Executions,  such  as  are,  or  used  to  be,  inflicted  in 
Persia.  The  display  there  found  of  ripping  and  splitting,  and 
gouging  and  skull-sawing,  is  something  inconceivable.  This  is 
the  cruelty  of  the  true  Astatic,  the  cat's  cruelty  ;  the  Scythian 
Turk's  cruelty  is  the  dog's  or  wolfs  fierce  bruttility.  To  take 
the  taste  of  those  horrors  out  of  the  reader's  mouth  we  subjoin 
Mr,  VArabery's  account  of  his  final  parting  from  his  good  pri>^ 
lector,  for  whose  head,  alas  I  we  are  not  quite  free  from  mis- 
giving :— 

'  I  was  really  deeply  moTed  to  see  how  the  oxcellent  old  man  tried 
to  diRsuado  mo  fmtfl  luy  pm-poae,  eketehijig  to  mo  the  most  horriblo 
pictuM  of  Bokluira  Sherif  (noble  lif>kham).  Ho  pictured  to  me  the 
pobcy  of  the  Emir  a»  buspicioufl  and  trencheroua— a  iH'licy  not  only 
luwtile  to  EnglJHhmcw,  but  to  all  foreignei-e,— atid  then  he  told  ms  aa 
ik  groat  seciret,  that  a  few  years  before  even  an  OBmanli.  flent  by  the 
late  Keshid  Fasba  to  Bukham  as  a  military  iiiRtruetor^  had  hceu 
treachoroualy  murdenal  >»y  order  uf  the  Emir,  when  ho  was  deairone, 
after  a  stay  cf  two  yyars,  tu  return  to  Stainbool. 

*■  This  warm  dlBSuasiuu  of  ShiikruUah  Bay,  who  at  first  had  the  most 
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isb  character,  nfrprised  me  eoctianeljr. 

JJL,  if  lie  i»  not  sore  uf  my  ideutikj,  sti! 

liAS  penotriited  mj  incognito,  nxtd  now 

different  idea  &ud  BUHpicioc."     The  en 

uJiger  (liiya  hceu  8€nt  in  1S3D  to  Herat  to 

hoen  several  time«  to  St.  Ptterebnrg.     He 

A  fi^eq^<5Dle1l  in  OonKtantinopIn  the  society  of 

'Of  grt-st  plieftpore  to  Mm.     What  if,  eatertaiuiu^ 

-•PBfil  way  of  thinkiiifi — rif  our  tflbrts  in  »  eeieatifis 

aod,  from  Homo  peonliar  feeling  of  bcnevolcoce,  tak^ 

protctotion  ?    Wht.*u  I  bade  him  ^ewoll  I  saw  a  feeor  in 

,Hr»  wht*  knows  by  what  foeiiiig  dictated  ? ' — P.  142. 
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Liflbj 

From  Khiva  the^  all  start  in  good  spirits,  well-mnuated,  wel 
stored,  and  clad  in  fine  new  attire,  by  the  generosity  of  the  rougVl 
heivn  and  warm-hearted  ones.     Tliey  crossed  the  Oxus,  but  haJ 
iirst  to  gu  through  a  row  at  the  ferry  about  passports.     The  put- 
port  system    rages   in  Turkistan   in   a   way   the   g-randfathcr 
Austrian  or  Russtan  ofTieials  never  saw  even  in  a  dreatn«  and  ir( 
&haLl  hear  plenty  more  of  it.    The  intention  of  the  caravan  wa« 
move    up  along   the    Oxus,  without  any  fear  of  water  running 
a]n)rt,  until  they  tit  the  main   southern  r<Mid  to  Bokhara.      The 
Emir  of  this  place,  however,  was  away  hesiGging  Khokand,  and 
the  Alamans,  or  plundering  bands  of  the  Tekkeh,  were  out  all 
over  the  country  in  conaequencf.     Tliey  hati  thus  no  alternative 
but  to  eross  the  waste  of  Khalata,  railed  Jan  Uatimn,  or  tlte  life- 
destnjying-.      They  were  now  in  the  dog-days»  and  had  to  accom- 
plish this  at  the  imminent  risk  of  perishing  by  thiri^t  or  hy  the 
jHTstilential  blast  of  the  Teb-biid,   or   fever-wind.     At  the   loal 
stage,  just  as  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  tlcscrt,  they  were 
strnck  by  the  deadly  breath  of  tiio  simoom,  and  the  travt]ler  ha«( 
only  just  enough  strength  left  him  to  stagger  into  the  hut  of  suin« 
pcmr  Persian  slave  cultivators,  who  freshened  him  op  with  braul 
and  sour  milk,  and  thus  savc^l  his  life.    As  thev  moved  on  tow*rdi 
tlir  holy  Bokbar.1.  they  fell  among  worse  thievea  than  tlie  Alamau. 
They  were   impounded  by   custom-house    officers,   who   ^rinonl 
when  they  saw  our  dervish,  and   called   for  bis  trunk  at  on< 
taking  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Ix*  a  Frank^  by  bis  tell-l 
face.     He  grinned  in  return,  and  ptfiducptl  lits  old  bundle  of 
and  a  tattered  book  or  two.     His  companions  struck  in  for  th( 
friend,  and  claimed  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  he  got  well 
out  of  the  scrape  as  far  as  he  alone  was  concerned.     The  whnl^H 
party,  however,  bad  to  be  penned  up  till  all  were  duly  fu'M^f 
signaivsty  consfaten,   cross-exaniiried   as   to  motives   for  travelling  J 
and,  in  short,  had  gone  through  all  the  good  old  procedure  which 
some  of  U9  are  not  too  old  to  retaenibcr  in  its  mildest  form  in 
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FTanee,  and  whicli,  if  toitijrat<<d  of  late  )'ears,  U  hr  no  niran& 
extinct  in  another  holy  country  wUicb  we  are  told  is  but  Bokliam 
over  again  when  scrnpetl.  Once  in  tlie  town,  they  obtain  rest  for 
the  sole  of  thiiir  foot  in  tlie  Tt^kiv*.'li  of  Khnlfu  Hiisoin^  the  very 
holiest  of  all  tlie  holv  religious  estjiblishmoitts,  wlicre  the  Kmir's 
writa  do  not  run,  an<.l  Hic  chict  ul  the  police  himself  has  to  think 
twice  before  sending  bis  detrctlres  and  spies.  Here  they  are  safe 
enough.  Rahmct  Bi,  the  fliief  of  the  police,  had  been  U-ft  in 
charge  of  the  town  by  the  King  before  gt^ing  to  the  wars,  and 
this  man  naturally  tried  the  Osmsnli  stranger  by  the  severest  tests 
111  bis  powrr.  The  dervisbes,  standiner  ataiichly  by  tlieir  friend, 
wtTft  interestt-ii  in  upholding  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and  en^ 
listed  on  his  behalf  all  the  clerical  feeling  of  the  place.  The  liest 
guarantee  for  his  safety  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  police  spies  were 
mainly  returned  Hajjis,  or  roaidrnts  from  Constantinople,  who 
were  thoroughly  satisfied  that,  whatever  object  be  might  have,  lio 
was  at  least  a  true  son  of  Osman.  Not  that  he  was  lefi  uodls- 
turbed.  One  day  the  chief  convoked  a  council  of  all  the  learned 
(toctors  a{  law  and  religious  luminaries  of  Islam,  in  order  to 
entangle  him  in  his  talk.  They  plietl  him  with  hard  casuistic 
questions,  and  put  him  uncler  the  burrows  of  a  c<»mpctitive  exami- 
nation in  sanctity,  pitting;  biin  a&  a.  representative  of  Ottoman 
thcologv  against  all  Bokhara.  He  held  Lis  own,  but  had  to  take 
refuge  in  the  bumble  attitmle  of  a  learner  at  last,  sitting  patiently 
at  the  feet  of  the  doctors,  and  putting  counter-questions,  not  for 
self-assertion,  but  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  Had  It  been  BiirCcin, 
he  would  have  revelled  in  a  trial  like  this,  and  exulted,  in  the 
dispEav  of  bis  robust  Mnhometanism  and  command  of  it»  technical 
theologv.  The  Osmanli  is  not  vicweil  at  Rokbnra  with  the  samn 
simpU^  respect  and  cordiality  as  at  Kbiva — not  tliatatruo  Osmanii 
goes  to  either  place  once  in  twenty  years  or  more.  At  Bokhara 
everything  is  tainted  with  the  views  of  a  narrow  bnteful  bigotrv, 
carefully  fostered  lor  political  purjxises.  Many  Bokharlanu  visit 
Constantinople,  but  very  lew  Kbivans,  and  these  men  bring  back 
unsatisfactory  accounts  of  the  lax  ways  and  backsliding  ol  the 
Turkish  Caesar  uf  Home, 

The  city  has  been  so  well  deacTi)>ed  by  Bumes,  that,  though 
tempted  much  by  our  author^s  picturesque  narrative,  we  sk-dl 
not  give  any  extracts  in  illustratitpn  of  it.  He  lirrc  meets  with 
his  tirst  Chinese,  a  ten-merclt-int,  and  a  real  Celestial  bv  Rice. 
This  man  was  from  Komul,  the  easternmost  town  of  tim  Turkish 
wttrlf],  on  the  borders  of  the  df>sert  of  Gobi,  inatcrssilile  to 
Europeans,  unvisiteil  and  undeseribed.  He  was  great  upon  tea, 
of  which  be  bad  sixteen  kinds,  distinguishable  by  touch.  In  bis 
house   they  kept  the  best   of  Cbinese-Tuik   company^  and   ht^'lil 
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bigli  revel  and  iiistructive  talk  about  an  unlcnuwn  laud  over  theii. 
teA  and  their  Mantuy,  (ir  pudding  nf  hashed  and  spiced  meat. 

Bokhara  charity,  sn  far  as  there  is  anv,  beg:ins  and  ends  at  home. 
With  all  their  fine  talk  {ind  outward  show  of  rdig^ion,  they  had  not 
a  farthing  tn  hestow  in  the  way  oi  alms  on  the  pilgrims,  llipse 
were  at  an  end  of  their  resources  ;  and  they  had  tii  sell  their  donlcevs 
and  get  on  as  they  Iwst  could.  The  party  now  bmke  up,  J 
some  ^oin«^  at  once  to  Klmkand,  and  those  bound  fur  the  Chinee  ^ 
territory  accompanying  our  traveller  to  Samarcand.  They  tra- 
velled  in  two-wheeled  carta,  two  of  these  sufficing-  for  ibeir 
reduced  numbtT,  Tlit*  rnail  uas  fntind  full  of  bustle  and  oui- 
matitjn,  with  constant  traffic  of  carts,  owin^  to  tlie  KliokancI  war. 
The  countrv  was  not  only  frrtile,  but  populous,  with  market- 
towns  and  villages  every  half-hour,  and  plenty  of  haiting-houscs, 
having  good  store  of  provls^ions,  and  gigantic  Kussian  tea-kettlet 
always  on  the  boil  for  public  use.  On  arriving  at  Samarcand, 
Mr,  Vamb^ry  had  the  good  luck  to  be  quartered  on  the  chief  of 
tlie  police,  who,  satisfi'pcl  himself,  averted  all  further  molestation. 
But  the  Emir  happened  to  be  here,  and  the  nnleal  of  an  interview 
bad  to  be  sustained.  This  was  not  without  danger,  as  Rahmot  Bi, 
the  temporary  governor  of  Bokhara,  had  couched  his  report  of 
thf  stranger  in  ambiguous  terms.  AH  went  off  well,  however, 
witli  a  pleasant  bantering  passage  of  arms.  '  Kt/w  a  tr^ivellei'  all 
ovei  the  world/  said  the  Emir,  *wit!i  your  lame  foot?'  'Well,' 
said  the  Denish,  'your  majesty's  illustrious  ancestor,  Timur,, 
was  lame  too,  and  did  not  he  conquer  the  world  ?  *  Here,  a^ii 
we  get  the  true  flavour  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights.*  The  Emir, 
of  course,  rewards  tlie  ready-witted  Dervish  with  thirty  tenghc, 
and  a  ser-pa.y,  or  dre&s  of  honour  from  head  to  foot,  so  tliat  h( 
retires  a  proud  inan^  with  his  nose  in  the  air. 

The  city  of  Samarcand,  tinvisited  by  Europeans,  from  the  time 
of  the  Spaniard  Clavijo's  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Timur,  until 
the  time  of  Kbanikoff,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  been  Well 
descriljed    by  the    latter    gentleman,   an    English  tmnslatjon   of 
'■whose  work   has   been  published.     Mr.  Vambery,  however,  had 
special  advantages  for  visiting  the  Timurian  relics  at  his  eiise* 
and  gives  a  very  interesting  account  (for  which  we  wish  that  i 
fouUi  make  room)  of  the  two  principal  ones,  the  great  college 
Medresseh,  and  the  Keuk  Tash,  or  Green-stone,  words  which  i 
Ottoman   would    pronounce  Geuk    Tash,  and   understand  Bli 
stone,   so  far  as  he  understood  the  adjective,   Ut    him   ol>8o)ete, 
at  all. 

But  the  final  parting  had  now  to  he  faced  and  undergone,^| 
Tliere  was  much  persuasion  and  much  dissuasion  to  pass  bt'Xorc^^ 
Mr,  Vambery  could  make   up   bis  mind   finally  to  abandon  all 
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ihou^lits  of  pTOBecutinw  his  jfiurnpy  infa  the  remote  interior  of 
the  Chinese  cmpiire.  At  Isist  Uo  cnnsolptl  liitnself  with  reflpftincr 
tliat  to-day's  rg-g  was  hotter,  Jifttr  all,  than  tip-inorrnvv's  fowl.  He 
reserved  1'or  tUe  future  the  intenttun  of  rnturning^  nntl  cutiitjj  the 
fowj,  nnii  tore  himself  restilotoly  away  from  his  sinrereaHcl  wnrni' 
henrtcd  friends.  The  new  party  which  he  jolneil  Dti  hts  route 
southwards  from  this  point  was  vt-ry  far  from  beiix^  to  him  as 
the  old  one,  Vrt  even  these  do  not  seem  to  have  bothered  or 
molested  him  wilh  any  ill  will,  or  cast  the  evil  eye  of  envy  upr>n 
him.  The  route  from  Samarraiul  to  Kerki  lends  at  fii^t  o^er  an 
insignificant  desert;  but  it  is  well  traveller],  and  at  short  intervals 
there  are  ^ve31s,  each  permanently  provided  with  a  rope,  bucket, 
and  a  donkcv  to  draw  tho  ivBter.  There  is  not  the  remcutrst  risk 
of  robbery  here,  away  from  the  Turkomans,  and  wit!i  a  rijarorous 
pr)lire,  which  makes  the  country  as  safe  as  aiirient  and  poetical 
Ireland,  Karshi  is  an  important  town.  It*  chief  mnnufacture 
is  of  damascened  knives,  described  as  surjmssiiig:  those  of  Shef- 
field and  Rirmlng;ham  in  temiior  and  durability,  which  seems  ti 
strong*  thing*  to  say.  It  has  a  fine  public  garden  or  alumeda, 
where  Jt  motley  crowd  of  the  cream  of  Tartar  soclf  tv  may  be  seen 
thronging"  every  afternoon  round  the  public  tea-kettle  for  their 
five  oVlock  tea. 

The  next  stage  is  the  fort  of  Kerki,  on  the  Oxus,  hsre  twice 
as  broad  as  the  Danube  at  Pestli^  and  flowing  with  a  strong 
current  The  ferrvmen,  religious  Uzbeks,  row  the  party  over 
for  nothing.  We  jxiusc  and  inquire  whether  even  a  fanatical 
ferryman  would  punt  a  dtictor  of  divinity  across  the  his  or 
Cam  for  nothing.  Vexation  and  trouble  here  take  a  new  type. 
Everybfuiy  with  hair  nn  his  chin,  and  a  decently  low  jiair  of 
chi^ek-bones,  is  at  once  suspected  of  .iKin;;;  a  runaway  Persian 
slave.  Now  Persian  slaves,  even  when  legitimately  ransomed  or 
emancipaced^  are  liable  to  n  transit  duty  of  two  ducats  n  bead. 
The  Kervan-bashis,  or  heads  of  the  caravaus,  are^  therefore, 
always  trying  to  make  these  up  with  a  gtHxl  proportion  of  con- 
trabands mixed  with  true  men,  wishing  to  evade  the  tax  and 
smuggle  iheir  friends  through.  The  Governor  of  Kerki  laid 
hands  he^^  on  the  whole  party,  and  wanted  to  throw  them,  bag 
and  baggage,  into  the  castle  prison.  Mr.  VamWrv  stormwl  at 
him  for  the  dear  life  in  such  Turkish  as  came  uppermost.  This 
was  Ottoman  rather  than  Uzbek,  for  the  crisis  was  ton  imminent 
for  him  to  atop  to  pick  and  choose  his  purest  Tunmlan.  Ths 
commandant  of  artillery*  however,  was  a  man  of  Tabriz,  himself 
an  emancipated  slave,  who  had  often  been  hi  Turkey,  and  whose 
heart  warmed  tf»  the  now  nnfamilJar  sound  of  the  (»hl  t^Jiiguc. 
He  interfered,  gave  liis  voucher  for  the  OitmanlJ,  and  got  him  a 
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tip  o{  five  teDg^he  like  a  good   hoy.     After  waiUng   lirre  (or  « 
caravan  to  be  made  up  for  Hemt,  tbey  went  on  to   AmlklidT. 
This   was  a   flourishing-  tciwn,  but  was  reduced  to  aahrs  br  our 
able  but  most  inlamous  and  treacliprous  prut^f/e^  ^  ar  Mulintnmcdi       , 
of  lleTfit.     Thouj»^h   Uzbek,  it  is  uiid^r  the  influence  of  the  vic«^H 
toriuus  Afghans  of  Cabul,  ivbnsc  cuncjuests  liare    been   greallv  ^h 
extended   in    this    direction.      The    next    place    of    iinpurtanre, 
MayuiUna,    reached    after   crrissin^  dan^erouK    marshes,    is    the 
most    southern     of   tlie    Uzbek    states,    jind    is    the    bulivark    vt 
Bokhara  a<;ain^t  the  a^^ression  of  the  Afghans.     The  people  arc 
warlike  and  resolute  Turks,  who  have  repcntedlv  defeated  their 
invaders,  and  onlv  twr)  y^^ars  ag'o  beat  back  Dost  Mohanuned  10 
person.      A  great — perhaps  the  greatest — trial  seemed  to  lie  in 
wait  for  onr  traveller  here.     We  think  his  escape  must  furtuukta. 
When  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Vambery*  with  an  eye  to  his  fnture 
journey,  tmik  lessons  in   the  Jjii!;bi>tai  or  Eastern  Turkish  durini; 
some   months  from  one   Khalmurad,   a    MoUah,.   and    nntive  of 
Mavm^na.     This  man,  an  old  hand  in  Turkey,  saw  at  onee  that 
Ue&hid   Effendi  was  no    KITi?ndt  at    all.      In    these  days,   when 
spurious  information  and  baseless  conclusions  aljout  Turkey  are 
so  rife,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  this  matters  nothing-  on 
the  Ihjsphnrns.     Notation  of  the  I-'ranlc  character  will  enable 
any  one  there  to  pass  for  a  Mussulman  to  all  intents  and  por-       p 
p>ses.     Any  European  can  lire  in  a  Turkish  quarter  by  chang^in^  Hi 
his  hat  for  a   fe^,    keeping  Turkish  hntus  and   Turkish  aadet>,  ^ 
and  observing  the  same  rules  of  outward  decorum  as  lua  neigh* 
lixrurs.     So  lun^  as  the  parochial  opinion  is  nut  oflendc'd  hv  anv 
llajirant  breach  of  manners,  the  modern  OttnmanSj,  the  most  easv- 
t;nir])tj  fif  people,  and   most  willing;  to  live  ami  let  live,  are  ppr- 
fe<"tly  ready  to  accept  such  a  man,  and  let  him  insensibly  pass  in  ^ 
their  mintl  as  a  true   believer,  without  caring  a  para  atxiut  his  Hj 
attendance  at   mosque,  or  compliance   with    other    rites.     Such  ^^ 
atlenduuce,  indeed,  would   be  disliked,  for  it  would  force  on  llir 
question  of  his  real  religion,  which,  with  their  perfect  experience  of 
KuropeanSj  cuuld  mit  but  terminate  in  exposure,  leading  to  down- 
right conversion^  ill-trpatment,  or  expulsion  from  the  quarter  at 
least.     Thus  our  late  gallant  countryman,  Guyon,  who  had  never  ^^ 
embraeeil  Mahometanism   in   the   remotest  degree,   came  to   he^| 
trpoted  as  a  Mahometaji  by  default,  so  Ui  speak  ;  and  at  his  death  ^} 
hiii  Mussulman   neighbours  were  strongly  disposed   to  resent  his 
receivings  Christian  burial^  and  to  stop  the  removal  of  his   boilv 
from  the  Turkish  quarter  where   he   had    livetl  as  a  Turk.     No 
Uzbek  would   take   tliis   Inx    view   of   Frank    conformity,,   uid 
Khalmurad   always  had   his  eye    on    the   Effendi.      The  latter, 
knowing   this,  was  alarmed  accordingly.      His   first  inquiry 
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reacKmfif  Matmaoft  was  ttfter  his  old  teacher.  *Whflt,  KhaU 
murnd,'  said  hU  host  tbc-re,  '  my  tlcarest  friend,  a  friend  uf  touts  I 
He  has  attained  tlic  niercy  of  GmI  ;  hut  for  his  sake  1  will  do 
aayihin^;  and  hote  is  his  orphan  child/  Si>  Mr,  Vanibervagnio 
plucked  the  flower  safety  out  of  the  worst  of  his  dan^^ers.  He 
heard  !fabsequ>i?ntly  on  his  return  to  Tehran  that  the  Mullah  was 
not  deatT^  but  hatl  passed  through  Tehran  on  his  way  home,  and 
had  askfd  aft^r  VatnbeTv.  Life  was  made  a  burden  on  this  part 
of  the  jouniev,  by  the  constant  recurieiicr  of  irritating-  deiavs  and 
rustQin-houKC^  s^^uabbles  in  this  land  of  border  Khanates,  on 
account  of  th<^  unl'ortunat^  Persian  contrabands.  More  unfortunate 
still,  but  for  the  accidental  jtreaeuce  of  Mr.  Vi'iinbtTV.  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  a  party  of  our  ohl  friends  the  Turkish 
Bash!  Bozuks,  whom  we  confess  wc  hardly  credited  with  so 
much  enterprise  and  ilarmg-. 

'  In  the  last  campaign  between  Russia  and  Tiukej^  thoy  wci*o 
eogAged  with  &  razzia  (Tchapao),  in  the  Caueastis,  by  command  of 
Ooverumcnt,  ot,  as  is  more  probable,  on  their  owu  occouut.  Dtu-ing 
this  tim'3  they  had  fallen  into  tho  hands  of  a  Biiasian  patrol ;  and.  an 
th«y  M'ell  morited,  wero  transported  to  Siberia.  Here  fiiey  w«ro  duily 
oraployod  in  tlio  woods  of  Tobolsk  with  folliug  trees,  hitt  were  kept  at 
night  iis  A  prison,  and  not  iU-treatcd^  for  thpy  wero  fed  with  brtAd  and 
soup,  and  often  alm>  with  ineat,  YertTS  elapBtd  before  thoy  loanit  to 
Bpoak  HuRmon  \  but  they  did  at  laat  leaiii  it  fixim  the  euldierti  that 
guardeil  them.  CciDTorsatlou  being  now  rcudoicd  poEsible,  cuufideuco 
WAB  i(ija]>irod;  bottk-«  of  brandy  (Vodki)  were  tendered  roeiprocnUy, 
ttUid  aa,  during  loat  spring,  one  day,  more  than  luual  of  the  wanning 
liquor  hud  bijeu  haiulcd  to  the  two  soldiera  ou  guard,  the  captives 
soiled  the  opportimity,  and.  inatAod  of  oaks,  felled  the  mhnsl  RufiMJana, 
exchanged  tbuir  axes,  fur  thu  arms  of  those  whom  tht^y  hod  slaughtored, 
and  after  wandering  up  and  down  for  a  long  time,  and  under  perilous 
eireumstaneos— in  whteh  they  were  obliged  to  feed  cron  cpon  grafis  and 
uiion  roota — they  finally  roaehed  some  Kirgiiis  tents,  to  thom  a  hartai 
of  security ;  fur  the  uomuls  regard  it  as  a  lx<Ticyolent  aet  to  aid  fugitiTos 
of  that  degcriptioD,  From  the  eteppcs  ot^the  Kir^hi^  tliey  pomed  hj 
Tui>hkeud  to  Bokhara,  whero  the  Emir  gave  thom  sorao  monuy  fur 
jonniL\y  expenses.  Although  on  th'etr  way  it  hod  often  been  soBpoeted 
that  they  were  runaway  Klavea,  it  waa  not  imtil  they  roaohed  Maymeno 
that  t)jey  rtiolly  incmTed  any  serious  danger." — Pp.  252,  25:3. 

These  men  had  the  benefit  of  a  Kirghiz  iindrri^niird  rail- 
way, and  of  a  dialect  akin  to  their  own  spoken  evei  v  inch  of  the 
way;  ncrt  gotxl  for  arg;utnpnt,  perhaps,  but  {;<hmI  for  askmt;  bread 
anct  mtik  and  meat.  Vet  this  feat  is  notbiiiii:  to  thr  tJarinf;  of  n 
party  of  Circassian  prisoners  uf  war  confined  in  tlie  fastnci^ses 
of  the  Altai,  a  thousand  miles  north-cast  of  this,  who  broke 
desperately  from  dieir  lingering  captivity,  cut  their  way  ihroucli 
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detachment  afLer  Jetarliment  spnt  hurrjedlv  against  thciu,  but 
missofl  their  way,  and,  wandering  blindlv  over  the  steppe,  wen* 
finallv  f>vprpow^rt'd  by  numbors.  Even  for  the  pliant  and 
uTilnrlunate  pcuple  who  performed  it  this  is  a  most  gallaol 
expUiit — a  penplc*,  alns !  whose  dtspairing'  patriotism,  now  trans- 
ferred tn  Turliish  soil,  is  but  too  Hkflv  to  mrrfre  into  fanaticism, 
and  to  give  much  trouble  t"  the  Turkish  Government  and  to 
Europe.  The  frontier  ol"  Mayjiirma,  and  consequently  of  Tuiki*- 
tiin,  ia  reached  at  a  place  called  by  the  ver>"  jVIongoI-lookinf 
name  of  Tchitrhektoo— not  far  from  which,  bv  the  way,  is  iht 
town  of  Mrtg^or,  wliirh  we  wonder  Mr.  VumU'ry  did  not  notice  a» 
bcaring^a  name  absolutely  identical  with  (he  oldest  furm  of  hlsow 
national  name  now  written  Mag;yar.  Probably  Mogor,  however, 
is  but  a  variety  of  Mongol.*  Here  be  bid*  farewell  to  the  Dibek 
nomads,  of  whom  he  says  : — 

'  I  will  not  deny  tliat  I  parted  from,  this  open -hearted,  honeflk 
p«o])Ifi  with  grcfvt  regret,  for  the  nomads  of  their  vtu'Q  whora  I  met  in 
tliu  RLanatK  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  have  left  in  uiy  mind  tbe  tao*t 
ph!ii*iiig  rcuuUoctions  of  any  imtiTcs  of  Central  Asia.' — P.  255. 

IJefore  leaving;,  a  third  lax  is  levied  under  the  title  of  Kanitcb: 
pidu,  or  liorsewbip-monev,  us  the  right  of  the  escort.  On  Mr. 
V'Ambyry  remonstrating,  a  merchant  replies,  *  Thank  GchI,  it  is 
only  taxation  now;  once  we  usetl  to  be  plundered  outrig-bt,  aiuL. 
that  by  order  of  the  Khan  himself,'  The  country  held  by  tl 
Jemuhidi  branch  of  the  Eimaks  is  now  traversed.  These  peopl 
ncrupvin^  the  outlying;  territories  of  Herat  in  this  quarter,  are, 
wllli  the  exception  of  those  sjjccially  called  Moglml  Eimaks, 
of  Iranian  origin,  or,  at  least,  arc  speakers  of  archaic  Persian.  ^ 
They  are  as  inveterate  robbers  a^  the  Turkomans  themseli 
but  as  their  range  is  limited  tliey  can  hardly  be  called 
widc'roaming  nomads.  The  road  here  runs  between  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil  ;  between  the  Turkomans  on  one  side  aiul  the 
Jnnishidi  and  Firiizkiihi — transplanted  mountaineers  from  the 
town  of  that  name  near  Tehran — on  the  other.  The  valley,  per- 
fectly fertile  and  prtnluctive,  is  desolate  and  abandoned.  Tlie 
danger  to  the  whole  body  of  the  raravan  is  here  at  its  gr^test,, 
and  the  escort  received  double  whip-money  from  the  Persian 
slaves.  Tlie  Jemshidl  have,  however,  gradually  melted  awav, 
owing  to  perpetual  warfare.  Manv  of  their  number  arc  the 
retnrnod  descendants  of  a  colony  forcibly  planted  on  the  l^ower 
Oxus  by  a  former  Kban  of  Khiva,  who  bad  made  their  way  botk 
to  their  old  mountain  hnincs. 

After  enisling  a  narrow  mountain-pass,  only   Accessible  to  a 
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reg^ular  army  with  the  friendship  of  the  Jcmshidi,  the  party  reach 
the  Murghiib,  a  beautifully  clear  light-g^en  mountain-stream, 
with  a  strong  current,  mostly  untbrdable.  Taxation  has  run 
wild  here,  and  has  nearly  killed  all  commercial  intercourse,  in 
spite  of  the  Asiatic  townsman's  natural  turn  for  trade.  The 
Afghan  rulers  of  Herat  are  on  goinl  tt-rms  with  tlie  Jemshiili, 
and  foster  their  power  as  a  cheek  or  breakwater  agniost  the 
Turkomans  and  Uzbeks;,  in  return  for  which  the  chief  uf  the 
Jamshidi  taxes  the  caravans  dnubh%  once  for  himself  and  once 
for  his  masters.  The  slave-tai,  without  a  shadow  of  excuse 
for  it,  has  been  introduced  here,  and  the  other  taxes  are  as  miich 
as  had  to  be  paitl  in  all  the  Uzbek  stitcs  put  together.  An 
Indian,  for  instance,  had  bought  a  cargo  of  aniseeil  in  Maym&na 
for  thirty  tenghe ;  twenty  lengbe  per  load  was  paid  for  carriage 
to  Herat,  and,  up  to  the  present  point,  eleven  altogether  for  cus- 
toms duties.  But  here  alone  lie  was  called  on  to  pay  thirty.  Of 
course  the  rich  natural  productions  uf  the  country  arc  left  quite 
untouched,  and  trade  is  confined  to  a  manufacture  of  gnot's-hajr, 
called  shal,  woven  by  the  women,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in 
Persia — as,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  goat's-hair  fabric  callccl 
■lial  does  in  Paris  and  London  too.  The  people  had  no  bread, 
and  the  poor  dervish  got  no  custom  for  his  glass  beads  and  holy 
breath  and  powders  of  health,  and  was  hard  put  lo  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  The  Herati  members  of  the  caravan  were  all 
anxictv,  as  they  approached  the  city,  to  hear  news  of  their  wives 
and  families,  as  they  had  left  while  the^jege  was  still  going  on,  but 
they  were  detained  at  Kerrukh  for  an  entire  dav.  This  was 
in  order  to  enable  a  wondrous  Jack-in-oRice  and  bullvT  tlie 
chief  of  the  customs,  in  comparison  with  whom  a  French 
douanier  in  his  tnost  perverse  moments — and  they  are  often 
very  perverse — must  be  a  perfect  angel  of  humility,  to  ilraw 
up  a  list,  not  only  of  tlie  tra%-ellera,  but  of  everything  they 
had  with  them  or  on  thetn.  This  functionary,  with  his  arro- 
gant Afghan  air,  was  worse  than  any  among  the  Uzbeks.  The 
baggage  was  marched  off  under  escort ;  the  jxHsr  men  had  to 
atrip  to  their  shirt  and  drawers  in  the  cold^  and  then  pay  duty 
upon  each  arttcte,  which  is  worse  than  Boulogne  or  Calais,  where 
they  only  tax  new  and  unworn  clothes.  Towards  evening  up 
came  the  Governor  of  Kerrukh,  Bahadur  Khan,  swaggering  and 
asking  for  his  whip-money.  He  was  a  portly  warriDr  of  £,oklier- 
Ukn  niien,  with  a  fine  re<l  unifonn  coat  buttoned  np  over  his 
great  chest;  such  a  man  as  we  too  know  something  of,  and  have 
learned  to  call  Bahadur  likewise.  But  the  honest  Hungarian's 
heart  was  so  cheereil  up  at  thn  home-like  sight  of  the  military 
buttons  that  he  let   his  surnrise   beam  forth   in  his  face.     The 
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Kh-in,  or  Major,  as  he  is  calleil  with  the  English  word,  cau^ 
thf  look^  and  watched  him  naiTowly  in  consequence,  Seping 
the  foreign  fcaturesi,  bf  questioned  the  Kervon  T3asbi,  being  at  the 
same  time  all  affhbilit)  to  the  dervish.  Hat  he  laughed  ui 
the  fare  nf  the  latter  whpn  hiP  tried  to  give  himself  dervish's  airs 
{liid  t'nme  the  Bokhtirian  n\-er  him,  and,  when  thj?y  pai-lpd^  very 
iiHrnitly  trifd  to  take  hiin  off  his  guard  bj  holding  nut  a  hand 
to  shake,  Enjilish  fashion.  This,  time  tiie  dervish  was  t*]o  f|iiick 
for  him.  He  raised  his  arms  and  was  about  to  bless  Iiim  by 
rc-citing^  the  opening  chapter  uf  die  Koran,  when  the  Major 
withdrew,  liin^rrhing,  and  no  more  inclined  for  blessings  than  a 
Krfnch  rolonoi. 

Herat  Was  sern  in  a  sttite  of  the  utmost  miser}-  and  desolation, 
just  afCiT  the  last  and  most  tleatructive  of  the  manj  sieges  to  which 
it  has  hL-en  a  victim.  It  is  now  little  more  than  &  heap  of  ruins, 
of  every  cigc  and  in  every  stag'e  of  decay.  The  central  bazaars 
alone  remain  perfect,  and  here  alone  is  there  any  thtonjS  anil 
bustle  of  men.  The  crowd  is  more  motley,  and  its  constituent 
races  are  bettoT  defineil  than  in  Bokhara.  All  are  armed,  but 
nil  cower  at  the  sight  of  the  Afghan  tribesmen,  who  are  their 
new  masters.  These  stalk  about,  feared  and  detested  by  all,  even 
by  their  kinsmen  the  Afshans  of  Herat,  who  formed  the  previous 
upper  layer  of  conr|uest,  but  who  make  common  cause  with  the 
IVraiiin  substratum  ag-ainst  theCabulese  iiivadere.  The  Afghans 
seem  to  have  fjone  mad  with  rapat'ity.  It  is  nut  enough  to  kill 
the  goo3c  for  the  golden  egg,  they  must  needs  draw  the  goose 
nlivc.  Evcrytliing  Ijought  and  sold  is  taxed,  and  taxed  at  ran- 
dom for  as  much  as  it  will  yield  to  the  tax-gatherer's  squeezing'. 
Ml",  \iimheiy,,  entirely  at  the  end  of  liis  resources,  had  not  a 
farthing  to  carry  him  on  to  Persia  :  he  sold  his  worn-out  donkey 
for  what  it  would  fetch,  but  Ivtween  debts  and  taxation  got 
nothing  out  of  that,  and  was  forced  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  iji 
an  old  ruin^  eien  though  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He 
npplicd  to  a  Persian  envoy  here  for  money  and  for  leave  to  join 
his  cortege  to  Meshed,  But  be  got  neither  money  nor  protection 
from  this  man,  ^ho  was  ver>-  polite,  very  suspicious,  and  very 
Bcnrching,  asking  the  lagged  figure  before  him  whether  he  had 
brought  any  fine  horses  from  B<»khara.  The  Dervish,  in  despair, 
felt  cimipelled  to  appeal  to  tlie  Prince — a  lad  of  sixteen*,  left  at 
HtTttt  by  hi*  fatlirr,  who  had  gone  to  Cabul  to  look  after  lus 
own  intetfjitji  hh  u  cluiniant  to  the  throne  of  that  place.  Tliu 
IViw  ''resset!    In   i\i\\  unifoiTn   with   high  stand-up 
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mancDUvrcs  and  the  captains  tbuntlerinp  foTtli  '  Riglit  shiniltlers 
forward'  in  EngHsb.  These  mpii,  says  Mr.  Vainbtry,  bad 
very  military  hearing,  fur  morp  so  than  the  Ottomnii  army  ;  nnd 
were  it  m>t  for  their  jM»inted  slioes  and  the  tig^ht  straps  to  their 
short  trowserSj  thty  miglit  oven  pass  for  European  troops,  WTiat 
followed  at  the  interview  we  shall  not  attempt  to  abridge  : — 

'.Tme  to  my  Bervisli  cboiftcter,  on  appetiring  I  ninde  the  uisrucd 
Bftlntivtionj  and  occustcmed  no  surprise  to  tLo  company  wh't'U  I 
fittppcd,  even  as  I  mndo  it,  riyht  itp  to  tlic  Prince,  and  scmtod 
mytiolf  between  him  and  the  Vizir,  after  Laving  required  tliP  latt«i', 
ft  cor|]iilont  Afghan,  to  njakc  rotim  for  ine  by  a  pitKh  v.Tth  tlio 
ioot.  This  action  of  miae  occasioned  Eome  laughing,  but  it  did  nut 
put  me  out  of  euantenauce.  I  raiecid  my  hands  to  repuit  ihn  ubiuI 
praycT  required  by  the  law.*  "VVtil&t  1  was  rejieating  it,  the  Prinoo 
looked  mo  full  in  the  face.  I  saw  hiij  look  of  ainazemdut,  anxl  whtm  I 
was  repeating  the  Amen,  and.  all  preiient  were  keeping  time  ivith  liui 
in  Atrokiug  their  boai'da,  the  Prince  half  ruse  fronn  his  ehair,  and, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  me,  hs  called  out,  hulf  laughing;  and  half 
bewildered, ''Yallahi  BiUehi,  Shunm  lughiliz  heetid  "  ("ByG — ,  1 
Rwear  you  arc  an  Englistiman  I  "), 

*  A  linging  peal  of  langhter  folloTved  the  Bndden  fancy  of  the  young 
king's  see,  but  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  divert  him  from  his  idea;  ho 
spraup:  down  from  hie  ficat,  placed  bimiwlf  right  before  we,  and, 
clujii[iing  iKjth  hig  hiLtidfi  Itko  a  child  who  has  mode  eolne  Ittc^  dis- 
liovtry,  he  called  tint,  "  Hiwlji  Ktu-biinet  "  ("  I  would  be  thy  victim  "), 
"  tell  uic,  yoa  arc  an  Eiigli^miui  in  Tebdil  (dJBgiusu).  are  yuu  not  ?  " 
Hisnctiou  voa  so  uaivo,  that  I  was  really  hurry  that  X  eoidd  not  leave 
the  boy  in  hiH  illuBion.  I  had  cauxe  tcj  dread  tlte  wild  famiticisiit  of 
the  Afghans,  and,  uGsuming  a  mauncr  aa  if  the  jcBt  had  gone  too  far, 
I  Huiil,  "Suhib  mekuii  ('bave  done*);  yon  know  the  saying,  'Ho 
who  takoH,  oven  in  gport,  the  believer  for  an  tmlxiliever,  ia  hiniaelf  au 
uithclievcr.'')'  Give  me  mther  Eomctliing  fur  my  Fatiha,  that  I  may 
proceed  further  on  my  journey."  My  Eerionft  loek,  and  tho  Undis 
which  I  recited,  quite  diMioneerttid  the  yonng  man  ;  he  eat  down  half 
KBhramed,  and,  excnsiug  hiin&(^If  ou  the  giomid  of  the  rescmhianoe  of 
my  feibturcH,  uaid  that  he  hwl  nevor  seen  a,  Hadji  ftom  Ikikliara  with 
such  a  phyeiugnomy.  I  replied  that  I  was  not  n  Bokharitrt,  but  a 
Blnmbtdi;  and  when  I  showed  him  my  Turkish  i)RSsport,  uud  spoke  to 
hitn  of  his  cone^in,  the  son  of  Akhar  Khan,.  iJjelal-ed-din  IChan,  who 
wnH  in  Mecca  and  Conat&ntinopic  in  18fj0,  and  had  met  n'lth  a  die- 
tingulshed  reception  from  the  Sultan,  his  mRDniT  {|mte  changed  :  my 
passport  went  the  romid  of  the  company,  and  met  with  approbation. 
The  Prince  gave  nic  some  krans,  and  disiniisaed  mcwitb  tlic  orttor  that 
I  rfiould  often  visit  him  during  my  fitay,  which  I  accordingly  did,' — 
Pp.  277-379. 

*  TbiB  if  m  Arabii:,  hijx)  to  the  following  effect:  *€iad  niir  Lord,  Wl  m,  take  ;t 
hleBSc'd  plafe,  for  of  iivorily  Thmi  art  the  best  quftrteriuiul*v.' 

t  TraditioiuJ  6cut«iice  of  the  Prophet. 
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The  road  iVam  Herat  to  Meshied  runs  across  a  belt  of  utter 
waste  !iti(!  desolation  matle  Ijv  the  haml  ol'  man.  ^'(►rmerlv,  and 
until  I.itelv,  inliabitfid,  it  lies  full  irithest()rm-trfirkof  the  Tekkeh 
Tuikijiimn  (orays  ;  its  pi'ople  hiivt;  c()n:tL>(|ueiitlv  a1>atii]otieil  their 
TiUa^e^i  iind  withdrawn  tu  the  i'ar  simth  of  Khorasnn,  as  a  Swjssi 
mniiiitaiiieer  nh^mdotis  the  home  whit^^h  he  knows  to  lie  in  the 
defined  and  reeurtinf^  traeksof  thedpstro;yingav.ilanche.  Meshed 
wfis  iTficiied  in  siifuty  at  last,  and  Mpslied  was  to  Mr,  Vambery 
the  heginnvn;^  (tf  I'^uropr.  He  flunjr  himself  in  the  nrma  of 
{'idonel  Dolmfige,  an  Knplisli  oftirer  in  the  Shah's  service 
(juai'tcrcd  there,  and  in  the  delight  of  now-horn  life  and  liberty 
forg'ot  Turk(;mans,  desert,  fever-wind,  and  alt.  He  was  received 
with  mueh  favour  and  natural  curiosity  by  Sultan  Mumd  ^[i^za, 
tlie  able  Prince  Governor  of  the  province,  and  furnished  with 
ample  means  to  continue  his  journey  to  Tehran,  which  he  did 
alcme^  apart  from  the  generd.1  lioily  of  Dervishes  now  made  aware 
ol'  his  character;  accompanied,  however,,  by  the  faithful  Mnllah 
rs''hak  of  Kungrad,  who  had  attach.ed  himself  to  his  forluces 
personally,  aud  wliose  friendship  was  proof  against  his  sudden 
resumption  of  black  infidelity.  Another  storm-track  of  Turkoman 
inroad  west  of  Meslicd  was  safely  crossed,  and  he  joined  his  old 
friends  at  Tehran  at  tast^  to  their  great  satisfaction.  At  Shahriid, 
between  Meshed  and  TehTan^  he  saw  his  first  European  in 
European  clothes;  an  Englisliman  purchasing  cotton.  He  said, 
'  How  d'ye  do  ?  '  and  the  Englishman  replied,  '  Well  I  never !  * 
seeing  the  tatterdemalion  figure  who  addressed  him.  Probably 
this  man  was  the  unfortimate  Mr.  Langfield^  who,  according;  to 
recent  accounts*  was  murdered  by  some  irreg'ular  cavalry  for  the 
sake  of  the  ready  money  he  very  imprudently  carried  about  his 
person,  amounting,  we  have  heard,  to  a  thousand  pounds.  From 
Tehi-an  he  hurried  home  as  f.tst  as  he  could,  staying  only  three 
hours  at  Constantinojde  Uy  sec  the  disting^uished  Internuncio, 
liaron  Prokesch.  The  Turks,  to  us  the  type  and  the  scapegoats 
of  Asia,  were  in  his  eyes  tire  merest  regular- fcitu red  Europeans  ; 
and  tlieir  capital,  if  eastern  at  all,  gnly  a  gorgeous  drop-scene  t« 
eastern  existence.  He  steamed  up  the  Danube  to  Pesth,  where 
he  deposited  in  triumph  his  Uzbek  henchman  as  a  material 
guarantee  of  his  travels,  and  inade  the  best  of  his  way  to 
England,  in  his  idea  the  land  of  generous  appreclaticm  and  of 
ai'tivc  interest  in  Central  Asia;  a  belief  we  sliall  not  seek  tJi 
dktuvb,  when  it  has  given  us  the  literary  first  fruits  of  so  enter-^ 
prising  a  journey. 

After  wL-it  wc  have  extracted,  from  this  book  wc  have  verjT 
little  to  offer  the  public  in  the  way  of  indicating  or  criticising 
its  merits.     These  arc  just  such  as  should  belong  to  a  pcrsooAl 

narrative] 
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narrative  of  wild  adventure :  Mr.  Vambery  is  always  animated, 
picturesque,  and  eaay-flowing.  His  comtncnts  oh  political 
and  social  matters,  and  tbe  general  spirit  of  bis  remaiks  on 
tbe  people  of  Inner  Asia,  arc  wortb  attention  and  com- 
mondable  ;  never  disfigured  by  commonplace  abuse  or  by  the 
afTectation  of  panMloxiral  praise.  This  merit  we  conceive  to 
prctcced  from  aptness  of  instinctive  view  and  fairness  of  {lispoai- 
tlon,  rather  tban  from  any  jn.nturity  or  shrewdness  of  jud^r- 
ment,  for  the  Dervish  is  evidently  by  nature  a  volatile  Irish- 
tempered  man,  with  much  artless  vanity.  But  after  the  prodig;iuus 
efforts  of  repression  it  must  have  cost  him  to  cork  and  lx>ttle  uji 
his  volatile  particles  of  sout,  we  enjoy  of  all  things  the  champagne- 
like  burst  atid  mantling;  cream  of  innocent  sejf-consciousness. 
We  liave  one  fault  to  find  which  is  serious^  It  is  lijs  neglecting 
t:>  take  the  trouble  <yi  reducing  his  German  measurements  to 
Eng;Hsh  miles  ilirou^hout  the  bixik.  Now,  it  is  not  onoufjb  to 
know  that  when  he  snys  twenty  miles  he  means  cit^hty.  Twenty 
miles  conveys  a  fixed,  definite  impression  of  distance  Id  our 
minds;  and  we  cannot  stop  at  every  png;e  to  modify  tliis  by 
taking  thought  and  doing  sums  in  reduction  every  minute. 

Our  Central  Asiatic  books,  \ew  enou»;h  in  number,  an?  all 
vervf-ntertainlng,  with  tlie  excerption,  perbnps,  of  poor  MoorcroJVs 
posthumous  papers,  which  are  plain,  dull,  and  business-like  ;  and 
all  are  valuable.  Durnes,  we  have  said,  is  a  classic,  and  he  wrote 
in  B  style  of  great  purity  and  conciseness^  which  it  is  delightful 
to  reoil,  Conolly  wrote  in  high,,  almost  boyish,  spirits,  nnd  with 
ardent  Christian  convictions  united— a  rare  comb  I  nation —to 
strong  sympatliv  with  Asiatics.  Abbott,  a  man  of  jioetical  read- 
ing and  temperament^  romantic  and  imaginative^  painted  with 
extraordinary  vigour  and  quaintness  of  touch,  and  revelled  in 
wonderful  rhnpstxlies,  only  redeemed  from  absurdity  by  their 
intense   originality  of  expression  :    his  political  remarks  on  the 

Erogress  of  Russia^  written  in  1843,  with  all  their  strange 
umour,  are  tbe  beat  we  know  on  the  subject.  Richmond  Shake- 
s[ieare's  brief  pi{K-r  in  Blackwood  of  June,  1842,  is  capital  ; 
free,  roving,  and  picturesque.  We  conceive  it  no  small  praise 
to  Vambtry  to  say  that  he  stands^  in  point  of  genera!  merit,  and 
the  jwwer  of  entertaining  his  reader,  fully  on  the  same  level  with 
the  liest  of  these  authors,  yielding'  in  point  of  style  tu  Burnes 
alone, 

Mr.  Vambtry  has  completed  bis  bciolv  by  adding,  in  the  form  of 
a  supplement,  a  series  of  notices  on  the  politics,  statistics,  recent 
history,  and  general  state  of  the  various  Princijialitiesuf  Turkij^tun, 
the  Turkomans,  tlip  Chineiie  Turks,  anil  the  like.  Tliis  i*  cer- 
tainly not  the  t^st  valuable  portion  of  the  work.  Perhaija  v^l 
Vol.  117. — No.  234.  2  L  -nCx^X 
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mi^lit  advantag^eouftly  have  been  expnnde*!,  ninTl  fTflmed  inM  R 
afpnrate  work,  distinct  from  t\w  personal  narrativp.     Mowt  of  tiu^^ 
is  not  only  Ant-hnml  but  fresb  as  well.     That  whirh  is  rlprivfli^H 
fnmi  the  jnfi>rmati<?ti  nf  nthcrs — thf  purt  relating  to  tho  Cbinei^^ 
province — ia  pntcticnlly  c([uivfilt'nt  to  first-banil,    owiiifr  to    tho 
fpTAt  fnrllitY  fur  Inquiry  alTci'ed  by  the  terms  of  confidotK-o  fttiAH 
intitnAcvH-bich  he  onjoyetl  forf^n  manymrmths  in  rmnpnny  with  th^H 
first  set  of  derviblics.     MuHi  t*(  it  is  verv  curious  and  new,  anil 
goes    deeper   into    the    subjcci  than  Burnos'a,   MaortToft's  *  AUr  ■ 
Izzfit  TJllah's,  or  BailHie  Fmser'^s  chaptr-rs  of  gathered  odds-and- 
ends  uC   ijdorjiintioii  ou    this  inacct'ssible    part   of   the    world.* 
We  would  willinj^ly  extract  and  comment  on  the  major  part  of 
this  chapter,  i\bich  bring^jf  out  in  a  striking^  I'K^i'^  ^  porfectly  new 
and  uuiamiliar  aIctv  of  the  Cbineae  :  that   of  thetr   uncjcpected 
aptitude  for  tolerant,  nble  g'overnment  as  a  dorainnnt  race.     The 
Mahometan  Turks  under  the  rule  of  the  Chong^  Kafir,  or  Great 
InfideU,   aro   loud  in    approbation   of  their  justice,   equity,  and 
firmness;  more  than  approbation  it  is  useless  for  a  noti^Mu»4uU 
man  to  expect  from  n    Mussulman  ;   the   Chinese  have  left  tlift 
Turks  (1  natiix*  admiot$tration  and  complete  internal  liberty,  and 
the  country  enjoys  great  m-iterial  prosperity,  whicb  is  disturbed 
by  one  eausn;  only,   the   effiirts  of  the    dispossessed   Kbnjnbs  or 
riders  of  Kashjjar,    sheltered  at  Khokand  ns  the  Nenpolitaij  Bttuif- 
bons  at  Rome,  to  create  rebellion  in  die  capital   of  their  fonner 
dominions.     It  was  in  one  of  these  rebellions  that  Adolf  ^hlng* 
intweit  perished. 

The  Turkoman  chapter  ii  equally  good.  Wft  hope  soon 
to  read  M,  de  Blocqueville*s  account  of  Lis  ■raptivitv  amon^ 
the  Tckkeh,  which,  not  exactly  seeing-  Turkoman  life  from 
our  traveller's  point  of  idew,  must  be  very  curious,  Thi» 
French  gentlemnn,  it  will  be  remembered,  joined  on  ormy  of 
the  Shah's  on  its  xnarch  towards   Mcrv   as  an  amateur  photic 


*  Mit  iMet  UlJali  wiia  a  oalire  jfnl  l>y  Mr.  Moorcroft  into  TurkifitBD,  l»tli 

intlepMiileiii  ami  Cljiaese.     Iliflj^uniitl  is  tbc  fullest  nrct 

nrtw  exiiiung.    It  -was  carefully  edited  l^y  the  IbIc-  ProlH?  _ 

cif  lli«.  Ftirtipi  DHicL-,  iiinl  uiny  lie  found  iii  vol,  vii,  of  iKe  Ktfjnl  Asiatic  Sodny'i 
Jouront.  Thf  [MiBt  statioiifi  uu  ull  the  main  tumIl-s  arv  given  in.  full.  Tlii>i«  frxm 
Cat:lt(:ai'  lo  Pekin^  »  rnnd  (iitt-rly  iitPCCCSKible  to  Kuiii[>cprii,  itre  ^eiy  curiou^ 
shownig  l>ow  phllrilrj.'y  cm  briilfi?  an  wiwipytotuhuiiie  eliftfeiu.  Tim  Turkitll] 
liQiaL's,  bpRiimiiig  ctnBt*  to  (heChiutsn^  u nil,  are  iiiostlj  At|:D]lii.-juil,iiit(1  prv  ^n'riDglj 
niarkcd  otf  from  die  ChiDtKe.  Tlit-y  nluiust  all  sezw  lo  descnlw  tlie  fi-ature* 
the  country.  One  of  the  hett  ts  *  IVbtu  ijinun,'  \.  e,  ne.  tdtnt  jt^ryiut,  •  l>o ! 
.nlt-r  furtlit?r.'  Oiomj,  Iwlow,  \s.  thv  oKl  ntlji'iiitf  fiir  frr-^tl.  i'untiliiir  to  tu  u 
CJiKtiHim  [nlverb  rb,.l;,  rinj.  Ttie  nani«  Ch<>i"j  T'l^h,  Chi^iff  I'Utwj,  tb«  grwil  n 
^rent  Itirtet,  belong  to  TurlsBi  if  they  still  siirvuf  i:iiiilk&.urtiL-0,  trihuRtry  to  ll 
Kovenri]^  of  IiiiliiL  iu  the  pnniuce  of  Ladukli — Turkii  who  hoini  unlive  iiatmt  fi 
ffiseiBTaml  tht:  -wild  ^ok,  link'  u  vc  ciMiiK-Gl  fitttili  tliiuea  yritit 
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^fraphcr ;  and  when  this  large  force,  an  actual  discipllnf^  &nn >, 
sliainuiully  let  itsell'  be  surprised  and  swept  oiF  by  a  ni^lit 
attat^k  »»f  an  inferior  body  of  the  Alninan,  hp  underwent  cnptivity 
and  hardship  in  the  tents  of  the  wihl  men,  until  it  was  found 
posaiblc  to  come  to  terms  with  bis  captors  for  hia  ransom,  con- 
stantly increasinj^  in  the  amount  demanded.  The  tribe  nmongf 
whom  he  resided,  too,  are  the  most  savage  and  iintameablH  of 
tho  whole  race;  they  form  its  largest  division,  and  tht?ir  cnynlry 
ia  inaccessible  as  yet  to  the  only  chastising  power  which  com- 
bines strength  and  public  spirit ;  in  other  words,  to  Uus&ia. 
These  Tekkeh,  or  children  of  the  '  lie-gciat,*  are  the  great  and 
typical  Turkoman  inbtj  holding  iho  somtf  position  in  that  race 
that  the  Anc^eli  hold  among  the  Arabs,  or  tliu  Comanche 
among  the  south-western  American  Indians.  If  there  were  white 
or  brown  slave  marts  in  Texas  as  well  as  black  sUv^j  marts, 
that  State  would  titactly  represent  settled  and  Uzljck  Turkistan 
in  this  latter  rompmison,  which  we  trust  Texan  readers  will 
excuse  for  the  sake  of  the  ciiinpleteness  of  tlte  ri?maintng  analogy. 
'i'he  noi'tttern  provinces  of  Mt'sicw — Durango  (uid  Chihuahua — 
lung  stood  in  identically  the  same  position  of  a  regular  hunting 
ground  for  Comanche  slave-forays  that  Khurasan  stands  in 
towards  the  Turkuuians,  The  Turkomans  in  no  way  resemble  the 
hordes  of  Tiraur,  overwhelming  for  cimqueet's  sake,  destroving 
all  who  resisted,,  yet  always  reL-onstructing  and  making  codes  of 
law  in  a  rougb  and  barbaric  but  not  unjust  fashion, — thi*  Yam 
of  nU-nghlz  and  the  Tazukat  of  Timur.  They  are  rnlher  as  a 
rhronR-  and  unchecked  disease,  eating  its  way  by  corrosion  into 
the  body  of  Persia,  and  almost  into  the  very  vitals  of  its  mo^t 
"  extensive  province.  There  i»  nothing  in  the  world  mnr*7  worthy 
of  commiseration  than  the  fate  of  the  wretched  E'ersians  who 
are  the  victims  of  these  mau-etealers.  Vet,  after  all,  it  <mly 
req\iire-s  public  Ikincsty,  good  management,  and  diacipliuefl  effnvt 
uu  the  part  of  Pei-sia  to  bold  in  chcrk,  if  not  actually  to  break 
up  and  destroy  their  power.  And  it  is  just  this  power,  the  moat 
hateful  feature  in  Turkistan,  which  is  secured  ibr  a  long  lime  to 
coniE!  from  the  wholcforac  control  of  Russian  cuoqupst  by  its  un- 
approaclmblc  position  in  the  interior. 

The  closing  remarks  of  this  work  mav  perhapf  serve  to  revive 
a  subject  of  former  uneasiness  and  warmth  of  discussion  among 
ouiselvcis  wliith  has  now  long  lain  dormant.  Hussinn  encroach- 
ment in  Central  Asia,  at  one  time  arrested  by  the  stivmg  hand  uf 
winter,  laid  on  the  advancing  army  of  Pcrof«ki,  liaa  for  twenty 
year$  past  substituted  a  system  of  military  coloiiiet,  steadily 
pu»hrd  forward  from  post  to  post,  for  one  of  ^jirect  mili- 
tary   ipyuion.      Thu    great  Kirghiz    steppe,    hro».A  %:w\^  vwvfC^ 
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tiie  recent  wpHs  wc-vp  dug;^  impassable  in  tlic  west,  is  nan'i 
enough  in  the  east  to  allow  rejai'ular  troops  to  pass,  with  d 
control  of  the  route,  to  the  valley  of  the  Jnxartes,  and  the  fertile 
Klianatf  of  Khokantl.  The  barrier  of  inner  Central  Asia  ha; 
now  been  passed,  Russia  has  for  a  moment  resnmnl  her  old 
military  attitude  of  defiant  agjjTPSsion ;  and  srjm<%  if  not  all,  o( 
the  Kliokand  territory,  after  sach  resistance  as  the  natives,  un- 
tutored in  war,  could  offer,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  her  victorious 
arms.  On  arriving  in  Enjjlnnfl,  hrimful  of  this  news,  which  had 
aUo  come  to  us  by  driblets  through  Indian  channels,  Mr,  Vjim- 
hery  heard  everywhere  that  it  was  an  absurdity  to  conceive  it  to 
affect  our  interests  or  our  position  in  any  way,  *Let  us,'  he  wai 
told^  'hciiT  no  more  of  a  question  so  wnrn  and  so  out  of  fashion. 
If  Russia  undertakes  the  meritorious  and  onerous  task  of  civiltza* 
tion,  in  such  wild  and  barbarous  rejjions,  so  much  the  better 
for  all,  England  has  not  the  slightest  cause  tri  watch  such  a 
policy  with  envy  or  jealousy,'  And  Mr,  Vamlx-ry  is  not  quite 
satisfipcl  with  this  cassy  optimistic  view  of  a  subject  which  wa* 
enough  to  destroy  the  slrcp  and  half-empty  the  purses  of  the 
whole  past  generation  of  our  statesmen. 

For  our  own  part,  we  profess  to  understand  the  meanin|^  ol 
Vlioth  parties^  and  are  not  without  sympathy  for  each.      Five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  Mr,  Vambery  would  have  found  every  man  of 
us,    Lorils    and   Commons,    I*almerston   and    Unjuhart,    dailies,       .i 
weeklies,    and    quarterlies,    hungry  and    battling    for    scraps  of^l 
Information  about  Turkistan,  like  Turkish  street-dogs  round  a^^ 
bone.     But  now  he  finds  that  he  has  brought  his  Central  Asiatic 
wares  to  a  verv  heavy  and  sluggish  market,  and  he  is  natumllv 
discontented  at  meeting  with  either  carelessness  or  antagonism. 
On  the  other  hand,   so   far  as  the  vif^w   thus  alleged  to  be  ttie 
prevalent  one  in  England  is  the  result  of  conviction,  has.cd  on  a  ji 
direct  increase  of  knowledge,  and  on  a  subordination  iif  petty^| 
narrow   instincts  of   hostility  or    blind    seU-preservation    to   the^^ 
broader  interests  of  humanity  rightly  perceived,  we  sympathtst- 
with  it,  and  entirely  justify  our  countrymen.     But  wo  believe 
this  to  be  tbe  case  only  exceptionally,  and  that  our  vanity  leads 
US  to   mistake    that    for    acquiescence   which    is    in   reality  but 
apathv.     We  willingW  lend  our  ears  thc^ef<;^re  to  Mr.  V'amberv 
when  he  protests  against  utterances  wliich  are,  to  a  great  extent,] 
but  the  voice  of  the  sluggard  complaining  that  we  have  roused^ 
him  loo  soon — and  all  the  more  when  tbe  voice,  as  is  its  wont, 
is  too  self-complacent,  not  to  say  pragmatical  and  self-righteous^J 
in   its  tones.     The  last  generation  bragged   in  Its  complac'cney 
about  the  kevs  of  India  and   the  Douranee  empire,  just  as  thej 
^resent  g'cneration  is  bragging  alnut  humanity  and  tlic  Britifthj 
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linn  Iving  clown  wltU  the  Russimi  bear;  and  ii  ivas  cqimlly  Tree 
from  mis^viii^s  as  to  its  own  work.  Now  we  do  not  Jike,  old- 
fashioned  as  wi*  arc,  this  sudden  volte-face,  turning  inir  back 
on  and  stuUif^'ing  our  p,ist  selves  in  tliis  \va_v.  Our  self-Icne, 
not  ^rcalr.T,  pprhaps,  than  that  uf  i>tli<?r  natians,  has  a  window 
in  its  breast,  and  its  visceml  Avorkiiigs  and  cotitortiuns^  unr.lcr 
tlie  fierce  crave  of  constant  liunger,  lie  open  to  the  whole  world. 
But  Mr^  VambtTv,  a  stranger  among  us,  who  has  never  reatl  a 
jenr's  ronsccutive  fdcs  of  any  newspaper,  knows  notbiug^  iil  its 
operations,  and  is  (|uitc  unused  to  the  process  by  which  we  ex- 
tract the  nutritive  matter  of  self-satisfaftion  out  of  circumstances 
noL  wholly  sfitisfact^'jry.  He  therefore  seems  to  grumble  a  little 
at  the  line  taken  with  reg^ard  to  his  political  sug^estIoa$,  wblcb^ 
in<lecJ,  are  of  the  very  slightest  and  briefest  nature. 

We  confess  we  do  not  hold  the  circunistantrs  to  be  wholly,  or 
at  least  uneKuditiunallj,  satisfactory.  It  is  assuredly  a  great  boon 
to  humanity  that  some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  tbc  world 
should  be  restored  to  life,  and  touched  bv  the  breath  of  mate- 
ria! prof^ress.  It  is  matter  of  thankfulness  tliJit  bad  and  cruel 
tyrtinnies,  held  disarraceful  amang^  Asi.-i.tic  nations  themselves, 
should  (Tumble  tu  dust  at  the  first  blow  fnim  the  Northein  ^lunt. 
Thj  us  it  seems  a  matter  ol  absolute  certainty  that  Kiissia  must 
advance  as  h  were  by  a  law  of  growth  until  she  has  finnly 
planted  her  standard  on  the  northern  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
Her  advance^  imperceptible  from  day  to  day,  is,  and  has  been^ 
slow  and  resistless  as  the  advance  uf  an  AtlaMtie  tide.  The  nearer 
Enj2:land  and  Russia  aji^ree  upon  certain  limits  to  be  maintained 
iuinmtablv  by  their  own  moderation,  mutual  •^i^hkI  understanding, 
and  by  wh;it  may  become  ultimately  their  essential  identitv  of 
policy  in  Asia,  the  less  will  be  the  chances  ot  hostile  colUsiun, 
and  the  better  for  the  world.  But  what  we  louk  upon  with 
apprehension  is  tlie  fathomless  g'ulf  of  Afj^haniabin,  ever  racing 
with  intrigue  and  ditscurd — never  apparently  to  settle  down  into 
a  fixed  fj"overnment.  This  gulf,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
seems  likelv  for  a  long'  time  to  intervene  between  the  two  powerful 
empires.  Russian  policy  has  always  run  in  the  groove  of  poli- 
tical intrigue,  and  her  ag^eots  cajinot  perhaps  extricate  themselves 
from  it  if  thev  would ;  we  too  are  under  constant  temptation  to 
co(|uct  with  the  politics  of  these  states  ;  either  party  may  be  led 
by  Asiatic  adroitness^  the  ambition  of  frontier  officers,  or  other 
causes,  into  a  cuurse  which  may  lure  both  parties  on  intu  & 
monstrous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  *1  should  like, 
indeed,'  says  Mr.  V^mbery,  *  to  see  the  politician  who  would 
afi^rm  that  Russia,  ntice  in  possession  of  Turkistan,  wnahl  be 
able  to  withstand   the  temptation  of  advancing,  either  personally 
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or  by  lier  rtrpresenta lives,  Into  Afglmnistau  and  NortJiein  Indij 
wlicre  piilitiral  intricuos  are  said  alvvavs  to  find  a  fruilTul  »r>il.* 
No  doTibt,  if  tliL'i'c  be  a  defcttlve  joint  in  tho  dei'ensive  armour 
iif  uur  Indian  empire,  that  joint  is  more-  liable  to  \>p  prubed  now 
tliaii  liufore.  Wc  must  just  make  up  our  minds  to  tliis.  Bui 
this  gives  us  all  the  more  rpason  for  tig-litriiing:  the  rivots.  Tl 
there  be  sucli  a  joint  m  an  otbc-rwise  uobli-  fabric,  it  is  tlie  want 
of  sympathy  between  a  high,  and  typical  European  race  aad  (iifi| 
ultra-Asiatic  race  over  wliicli  it  rules. 

There   is  one  condition  upon  which  alone  tlie  Russian  trnui 
of  Tuikistan  will  be  a  source  uf  clear  satisfaction  to  us»  and  thj; 
is,  ii  thorough  understanditiK  between  London  and  Sjt.  Petrrshurg. 
"VVTiat  wc  now  deprecate  in  Knjrhind  is  apathy  and  w  ant  of  know 
iedj;e  on  t!ie  subject — the  loose  luiin:init.-irian  or  egotistical  mak 
shift  writing— and   the  constant  oscillation  between  utter  ncKlecl 
and  raving  panic.   There  are  even  now  pamphlets  and  news]>aper 
articles — more  in  India  than  herO' — ^writtcn  undiT  the  last  of  thew 
inflm-nees}  perhaps  even  statesmen  may  b^  fnuud  here  not  quite 
frre  from  it.    But  if  we  carmot  be  roused  from  apathy  by  anything 
aliurt  of  a  panic,  we   own  that  we  prefer  even   the  panic  for  the 
lake  of  the   information  we  are  thereby  fitimulatetl  to  acquire. 
Information  about  current  poJittcs  in  this  quarter  which  the  un 
official  public  gets  is  very  meagre  and  confused,  and  rarely  al 
getUet  correct.     Sometlung  is  vouchsafed  by  Kmsia,  or  is  pick 
out  of  Continental  papers  ;  something'  filters  westwards  thnnugl 
Persia  and  Turkey  ;   mast  of  it — perhaps  the  least  authentic  pai 
— is  taken  from  the  correspond ence  snpjilied  to  ladian  papers 
their  native  akhhCir  navls  or  news-writers  in  Central  Asia- — m 
retailers  of  bazaar  g'ossip  ;  and  these  hardly  enable  us  to  construi 
an   intelligible  story  with  alS    the  help  of  check   and    coiinle 
■rheek.*     When  panic  sages   in  Knglnnd^  it  is  moslly  rouscci  b 
the  sensation  articles  of  the  Indian  press  on  this  last  set  uf  allcK 
facts — articles  often  written  with  smartness  and   ability  e<|ual 
the  best  metropolitan  standard,  but  generally  provincial  in  ihei 
vehement  way  of  pushing  their  idea  to  its  extrcmest.     1  hey  a 
unrestrained    by   the   aelf-control  and    sense  of  responsibility 
remarkable  in   our  best   London   papers,    Iwcause  thev   exerci 
a    less    direct    inlluonce    over    GovernJiient    opcrtttiim*.       T 
energetic    and    workickg    English    class    to    which    their   writrrv 
belong — the  active,  ardent,  inexorable  I'^ngTlshnian  whom,  when 
in  the  harness  of  progress,  wc   now  idealise  under  the  nauie 
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Anglo-Sason,  has  hcvlt  felt  the  restraint  of  a  land  frontier 
putting;  him  face  to  face  with  an  ctjually  jiowerful  empire,  aurh  as 
is  liimilfar  to  nnybnd)*  at  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Berlin.  In  India,  tnio  of 
a  visibly  duininani  rnci?,  lie  is  apt  ti»  becoine  as  one: '  Jura  ttcf/fins 
nibi  imhi,'  and  be  is  getting;  to  chafe  under  the  prospec  t  of  siieh  a 
frontier  which  is  likely  to  rnfuree  on  him  a  new  jxisilioii  and  nrw 
responBibJlities.  In  perusing  his  facts  wc  arc  prone  to  adopt  liis 
extreme  conrlusioiis ;  and  this  jB^oes  lar  to  account  for  our  bursts 
of  panic  when  wc  are  moved  at  all.  The  occasional  outbrenks 
of  overbearing^  onensiveness  or  cnntumtdy  towards  niUives,  the 
alif^lit  ostimfition  of  their  ideals  and  tlieir  literature,  whifh  are 
the  onty  blot  on  our  occupation  in  India,  and  one  for  which 
our  tjovemmeiit  is  not  in  the  least  to  blame,  arc  ci  lis  which, 
must  be  mitij^ated,  and  our  «yn5pathy  with  natives  will  have 
to  be  iQctPtised,  in  front  of  a  flower  whose  whole  command 
over  Asiatics  is  iiaid  to  lie-  in  her  pliic:in^  them  on  a  Imiting 
of  s^ieiiil  cqualitv  with  her  own  central  race,  and  her  absennc 
of  all  caste  feelin";.  Too  much  bos  been  satd,  it  may  be, 
on  the  Continent,  abuut  her  capacity  fur  symjmttiy  and 
absorption  —  her  '  AssimiEationsfiihi^lteit,'  as  those  wonderful 
(Scrmans  call  it:  too  little  has  been  said  here,  we  are  sure.  It 
may  he  well  to  rerttct  that  thp  words  '  nigtrer-chissic,'  appliud 
Ui  Firdausi  ami  Hafiz,  are  not  as  vet  to  be  found  in  the  Kussian 
dictionfiries ;  and  that  the  two  g^rcat  veruaeular  lansdJ^ff^s  of 
extra- Arabian  Asia,  nei^hicted  hcrc^  nre  taug'ht  in  Russia 
with  admirable  vi.|rour  and  success.  In  India  nobody  is  taught 
Tnrki,  knows  anything  aljout  it,  or  seems  to  have  heard  of  it; 
antl  Persinn,  when  learnt  voluntarily  by  ns,  is  h-atnt  as  a  deadj 
not  as  a  vernacular  Ian^ua<TK — as  the  Persian  of  'Stratlbrd- 
atte-Bow,'  not  of  the  Eastern  Frenchmen  of  Isfahan.  \  et  tlie 
encouraneinetit  of  PrrsJari  study,  we  believe,  would  ^o  far  in 
breaking  up  the  standing  Mussuhnan  Hetairia  whieh  frets  under 
and  almost  menaces  our  niic.  If  Hindustani,  adopted  by  us  as 
the  future  general  language  of  India,  is  to  bo  a  language,  and 
not  a  jargon,  it  iniist  become  so  by  means  of  its  alliance  with 
Persian.^  the  spc(?ch  which  all  Indian  Mussulmans  have  at  their 
heart,  and  use  as  the  one  feeder,  or  channel  of  other  feeders,  for 
all  their  abstract  thought,  their  politics,  science,  and  poetry. 

Military  invasion  of  the  territories  of  ft  Power  balding  the 
Khyber  and  the  Bohin  defiles  we  conceive  to  be  so  utterly  out  of 
the  <^[nestion  as  not  to  he  wortli  a  moment's  unprfjfessiona]  dis- 
cussion. A  atampede  of  irregulars,  Timur  and  Jent^hiz  fashiun, 
is  to  the  holders  of  the  passes  but  ns  a  cloud  uf  mosquitos,  A 
rcji^ular  nrmy  would  have  to  cross  six  pusses,  onlv  open  for  a  few 
months,  to  get  from  Turkistan  to  Cabal ;  and  Cabul,  view»l  and 
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occupic?d  bv  us  as  the  politlcEil  capital  of  tbe  country,  is  not 
tliG  Iiigh  road  to  India  but  ufT  it.     If  un  it  ikt  all,  Cabul  and  its 
inuuntains  are  only  so  as  Meiringen  and  the  Bernese  Oberland 
arc  mi  the  way  to  Italy,  a  Way,  but  not  iAe  way,     Tlic  true  mili- 
tary raad   Ui   India  lies   by  Herat  and  (Jnndaliar.     If  there   l^d^H 
such  a  thing  as  a.  key  to  India  above  the   piisses,  it  is  this  latter^| 
city.     Our  power  was  maintained  here,  duiiu";  the  Afg:han  war 
and  relicllion,  not  only  triumphantly  but  also  beneficially.     The 
awful   disasters  of  Cabul   have  made  us  fargct  the  success  with 
which  Candahar  was  held,  and  the  ability  with  which  its  ciril 
atlininistintiun  waa  exercised  by  Kawluisou,     There  is  no  rca&Qal 
whatever  to  make  us  shirk  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  contingency 
— which  we  trust  may  never  be  realised — -of  a  second  iiccupn- 
tion  in  the  event  of  a  seriously  hostile  attitude  assumed  towardtl 
Us  by  Russia.     The  possession  of  Turkistan,  the  submersion  of] 
the  Caucasus,  the  reduction  of  Persia  to  a  state  of  moral  vassalage  [ 
.against  the   grain,  we   hold  to  he  no  hostile   attitude,  and  have 
H>een  long  prepured  for  them.     These  thin^^s^deploi-able  as  is  U> 
Us  that  one   particular  of  the   annihilation,  in   the  very  teeth  of 
their  half-hearted  and  injudicious  bnitie-holder,  of  a  Eurtipcan 
race  of  warriors  and  patriots,  wild,  bold,  and   primitive  as  the) 
Germans  of  Arminius  or  the  Iberians  of  Virialhus— are  not  di-1 
rectly  ahirming  to  us  more  than  to  other  Kuropeans,  but  they  call 
impcriouslv  for  our  attention  and  our  pondering  Well  jn  mind.    We 
are  fully  confident   that  our  Indian   statesmen  are  herein  doing 
their  duty  and  acquiiin^  t!ie  needful  knowledge  on  the  subject;] 
and  we  trust  that  our  home  public,  augmenting  and  steadvint? 
its  interest  in  the  same,  will  cootiime  to  put  the  Ijest  face  on  the 
matter,  without  overstraining  and  distorting   it*!  features   into  a 
lucre  meaningless  smile  of  self-complncencj'.     Russia  was  not  all 
vice  ten  years  s^-gOy  nor  is  she  all  virtue  now.     She  ns«v  seem,  and 
in  sujiie  degree  isreally,  niadifyinghcr  former  [mlicy  ;  but  she  has 
not    yet  turned  her  swords  and  sjiears    into    ploughshares    and 
pruning-hooks.     They  yet  reek  with  the  hefirt's  blood  of  a  most 
noble  European  nation.     She  must  be  watched,  and  she  must  be 
Understood.      VVc  do  not  deplore,  nor  do  we  ecstaticallv  admire, 
hut  on  the  whole  look  favourably,  on  Jenghix  Khan's  reap[>ear- 
anee  in   our  day  as  a  Prince  of  the  Erapire»  a  wearer  of  whitr 
gloves^  discoursing   nn  potichotnatsie  with   Mr.  S«la:   or  on   the 
iBon  of  a  Kirghiz   Khan  coming  forth  as   a  scientific   traveller 
under  the  name  of  Vclikhanulf,  and  not  sparing  his  fellow  triU^s* 
mm  in  htsiiew-born  imitative  European  zeal.  Thejirospect  nijen  to 
Us  is,  under  certain  conditions,  encouraging ;  and  we  think  tbat,  in 
this  dlrcrlion  at  k'ast,  Eurojre  and  Asia  will  he  bonefited,  even 
assimilated,  by  mutual  contact.     The  Russia  of  Alcxonder  11.  is] 
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not  the  Rus&ia  of  Catherine  and  PotemkiB  ;  and  she  now  bids 
fair  to  become  content  with  n  natural  growth  where  formerly  she 
was  barbnrouslv  eager  to  covet  and  to  annex.  An  attempt  now 
fcc>  arrest  her  process  up  to  a,  certain  point  is,  to  use  the  strikinfr 
metaphor  of  Abbwtl,  tlie  Khivan,  but  an  attempt  to  tcmfine  a 
vigorous  young  forest  sapliii'!' within  tJie^biss  walls  oragreenbause. 
Beyond  this  wchuncstlv  believe  that  bncli  Kusfilaaufl  England  can 
rach,  in  the  long'  run,  be  the  better  fur  bi?in^  thus  placed  on  the 
best  behaviour  at  home  and  abroad,  if  only  by  a  respect  for  the 
moral  !everag:c  wbirh  each  may  exhibit  to  its  former  rival  as 
Iviiig^  in  its  hand  ready  for  it  to  exercise  over  the  native  popula- 
tion of  tho  uther.  Tlio  victory,  if  fontrst  there  be,  will  favour 
the  conqucrinfi  empire  at  Iraat  as  much  through  its  sympathy 
with  Asia  as  through  its  command  of  European  arts  and  forces, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  a  deserved  victory. 


Anr.  LX. — 1.  New  CvmmcHUtnc^  on  the  L(Ue  of  Kufjianfl  {jiatthi 
founded  on  Biackstutie).  By  Henry  John  SJlephcn,  Serjcant-at- 
Law.     Fifth  Edition.     London,  1863. 

2.  A  Trcaiise  on  tfie  Law  of  Libcf  and  Slander^  and  iittuietitai/ff 
of  MaliciotLs  Pri)tectUwns.  By  Thomas  Stark  le,  Es<|.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister- at-Law,  Third  Edition.  London, 
1830, 

3.  History  of  Trial  by  Jury.  Bv  Wdliam  Forayth.  London, 
1852, 

4.  A  BUI  to  ftmcFid  tfto  Laio  of  Lif'cl,  and  for  mvre  rfftrtiialbf 
xratriin/  the  Liftcit'/  of  the  Press.     Prcpated  and  brought  in  by 

■  Sir  Colman  O'Log^hlen,  Mr.  Longfleld,  and  Mr.  Hennessy. 

^^^L  *  rpHIS  Iff  trug  lit>crty,  wLi^in  froebom  men 

^^^k  X    Ifaviiig  to  ad\-iBe  tho  jiublic  may  fi|to(Lk  froe, 

^^^B  Whii^h  hu  >vhu  can,  outl  will,  de-iK-xvoB  high  praiau ; 

^V  Who  noither  can  nor  will  mny  hold  h\&  pcoce^ 

What  can  he  jnster  in  a  state  than  this  ? ' 

With  these  noble  words  from  the  *  Suppliants '  of  Eurijtidea 
Miltiin  most  iippropnoiely  Iwjfins  his  *  Arciipa^itica/  as  they 
adniiralilv  foret<jken  the  drift  of  tlmt  grand  argument  l<*r  Iree 
printing,  in  ivhirh  was  set  forth,  perhaps  for  the  first  lime,  the 
true  principle  whereon  a  most  important  divistan  of  jurispru- 
derjc-e,  the  law  of  libel,  should  hv  based. 

The  weightiest  of  tlie  bencfitii  of  free  printing  he  describes  as 
follows : — 

*  For  this  is  not  tho  liberty  whieh  m*oo  eon  hupc,  tlint  no  grieranetJ 
ever  should  ariso  in  tho  Cuuuuouwemlth,  thut  lut  uu  mim  in  thiB  world 
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oxpoct ;  but  whon  complAuits  nro  fK<i\y  heord,  deejily  coafiidered, 
Bjioeilil}'  I'ctorniM,  iium  is  tltc  ntnio^t  h<iiuifl  of  civil]  liWi'tj  uttuii'fl 

tliiit  wisu  men  louk  for TWy  I  kuowj  tluit  orriirs  iti  ii  gi. 

govormiient  jhiJ  in  a  bad,  aro  tjqimlly  Almost  inciilent;  ftir  whal' 
raagistrate  niuy  not  be  misiufonncd,  and.  much  the  souiKir,  if  liljcrty 
of  priiitinj^  lie  rcdiictd  iato  the  power  of  n  few;  Init  to  rodraaa 
willingly  aud  upcetlily  what  hatli  bin  orrHd,  ami  iu  liighest  antliority 
lo  esteem  a  plain  advcrtisciucnt  muru  tbnu  otLers  hnvu  done  A  pumi 
tuciuB  bribe,  i&  »  vei'tuq  (bnutmrM  Lordsi  and  Comraonn)  nnHwetubl 
lo  yoiir  liiglituft  nctious,  and  whereof  uone  tsm  iiarticiprvtu  bnl  gttmt 
Btid  wisest  men/ 

Milum,  liort  ever,  was  not  unaware  of  ^e  dangers  to  be  guanli 
against  in  this  covctwl  state  of  freedom : — 

'I  deny  not^'  says  Le,  'but  it  is  of  tho  greatest  coiicommcitit  in 
Cburcb  and  Common wculUi,  to  hrtvo  »  vigilnut  eye  boiv  book(>«  domoiuif^ 
thomselves,  \ir  well  as  men ;  azul  thcreaftor  to  ctmfiuts,  imprison,  aui, 
da   MLitrpetjtt  jnt^tico   on   tlicm   as   malelocturs ;    fur   bookcs   nru  not 
iibsobitt'ly  dead  tliiiigt^,  but  Jqo  wHttain  a  jjutcincic  of  Hfy  in 
to  bo  as  active  as  t!mt  sotiIg  was  ivJioBO  progeny  tbcy  aru.' 

The  ^reaC  problem,  indeed,  is,  how  to  combine  the  most  nt^i 
feet  frpedora  *]f  discussion  witii  the  prevention  of  publii 
|>emicii>ns  to  the  cumtnonweal  and  injurious  t*]  iiuUvidualft. 

In  Mlhon's  time  tho  question  was  nearly  new.  A  strict  eei 
sorship  ot  t!in  press  (if  we  may  to  eall  it)  found  a  place  m  tbi 
ideiil  rcpublk-  of  Plato,  and*  seems  at  all  times  lo  have  lK?en 
geuerallv  d(*m<*tl  necessary  ',  thoug^h  some  of  the  fjreater  thinlten, 
as  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aureljus,  biid  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
truth. 

Here,  as  well  ns  abroad,  according  to  Mr.  Sprjeant  Stepl 
the  art  of  prlntinfj,  smm  after  its  introduction,  was  IcMiltecl  u| 
ns  merely  a  miitler  ol'  State,  nnd  subjett  to  the  coercimi  of  tl 
Crown,  It  WHS  therefore  regulated  by  the  Kinjir's  proclanii 
tions,  prohibitions,  charters  of  privilege  nnd  of  license, 
Cniallj  by  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  nhirb 
limited  thi>  numher  of  printers,  nnd  olso  of  the  presses  which 
each  should  employ;  and  prohibited  new  pubrttatlons,  unlei 
previously  approved  by  the  licensers.  This  nilioua  jurisdictit 
was  aljolished  in  1G41 ;  but  the  Long  Parliament,  alter  t\n 
rujituie  with  Charles  1.,  assumed  similar  powers  with  respect 
licensing'  books,  and  in  1013,*  1617,  lOiy,  and  11)52,  issui 
their  (ndin^mcpa  for  that  purpose^  founded  principally  on 
Star  Chamber  decree  of  1637.  In  166!^, was  passed  the  St»t» 
13  and  14  Car.  11.  c.  33,  which,  with  some  few  alteratlooB, 

*  The  Arfoji^iijftlri  'fraa  written  )i9  a  remoiistnuKW  agaiiut  (be  flnt  of  tlwM 
orduiauDes. 
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t:opird  from  tlie  Pailiamentary  ordinances.  This  Act  expiix^d 
in  1070,  hut  was  ii^viveJ  by  a  Statute  "f  the  first  ycur  of  James 
It,,  iiiid  rL-rtininotl  ill  furce  uittil  101)2^  when  it  was  continueil  i'nr 
Iwu  years  lunger;  but  nlthough  frequent  attempts  were  made 
bv  fiovoniinent  to  revive  it  in  tin;  subsL-tjucnt  part  <if  King 
William's  reign,  tlipy  encountRred  so  Jitioiijyr  a  resistanrp,  that  the 
Lliriislng  Aut  finally  expired  in  IBSi,  when  the  press  became 
really  free. 

Since  that  time  (Kave  as  regards  documents  deemed  by  the 
Houses  of  Parlinment  to  infringe  their  privilege,  a  matter  foreign 
to  the  subject  of  this  article)  no  preliminary  tubstarie  has  boon 
placed  in  the  way  of  publica-tion, — punishment  ur  the  eufurcfijrterit 
of  damages  being;  relied  on  for  the  repression  of  seditious,  blas- 
pbrmous,  tjbscene,  and  dpfamatory  coiniwsitions. 

Aii<i  this  state  of  things  luis  met  with  }!;cneral  concnrrence^ 
even  those  who  have  held  the  stronfcest  views  as  to  the  necessity 
of  punishinf;  libels  being  entirely  ojiposed  to  intrusting  the  autliu- 
rities  with  any  powers  of  prcvpntin^  their  publication. 

Thus,  Lr>rd  l^llexilmrouj^di,  by  whom  so  many  persons  charged 
with  libel  vvf-^re  tried  and  senteuced,  announced  from  the  bench 
that — 

'  Liberty  of  cntieiam  mliBt  ho  allowed,  or  wo  shoidd  neither  have 
purity  <if  taatc  or  of  morale.  Fair  diseuKsiun  in  eKseittially  UQUCBSory 
tu  tLu  truth  of  hiutory  luid  tho  odvonceiUDut  of  aciuucc.' 

According  to  Blaekstone — 

'  To  Buhject  the  press  to  the  rostrietiTo  power  of  a  Uconeer,  an  wan 
formerly  diyna,  both  bLfi>re  and  siiitu  the  llovolutiuii,  Is  to  subject  all 
frofcdmn  of  suMitEment  to  the  projadicoa  of  ono  man,  and  to  niaku  him 
the  arhitniry  and  infallible  judge  i.if  all  controverted  i>oiiit»  in  learning, 
rnlitfiou,  and  government.  But  to  puuibL,  as  thu  lav  cioi-s  at  prcsQiit, 
any  dangorons  or  offiiUfiETO  writings,  wliicL^  wlien  publislieil  nhalJ,  on 
a  &dr  and  impartial  trial,  bu  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tendcuty,  ie 
ticce&Kary  for  tho  presorvation  of  peace  and  good  oidcr^  of  government 
and  roligiou,  the  only  solid  fonndations  of  civil  liberty,' 

The  objertion  sometimes  taken  to  our  law  of  libtd,  that  it  is 
tup  vague,  is  well  answered  by  Mr.  StarkJe.  Absolute  and 
certain  prohibitions^  as  he  well  shuns,  are  cirludcd  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject-matter,  for  if  such  were  imposed,  they  must 
either  consist  in  general  and  peremptory  rules,  encroaching 
greatly  on  the  frcedtnn  of  comnmnieation.  or  in  minute  and 
sjierial  ones,  the  particularity  whereof  would  subject  them  to  the 
easiest  evasions.  The  law  might  either  totally  i»robibit  all  dia- 
cns&ion  on  a  jmrtirular  and  specific  iubject,  or  might  gu  the 
length  of  tolemting^  all  that  can  be  said  or  written  upon  it ;   but 
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there  are  many  qu4?sti'')D$  in  rcsjiect  of  which  total  prohihitti 
tiitire  toleration  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  communitv.  A 
total  prohibition  would  be  inconsistent  with  ike  first  principle  of 
civil  liberty,  lor  a  ppnal  restraint  woxild  be  thereby  iinjxiscd  to  a 
(jreat'^r  extent  than  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  society;  oi 
tlic  ckther  hand,  there  are  subjects  whereon  unrestrained  licen 
Would  l}e  liable  to  the  greatest  nbuse,  and  opea  the  duur 
intolerable  mischief. 

As,  therefore,  it  is  beneficial  to  society  that  freotlom  of  co 
muniiation  sliould  be  lulcrnted  to  a  lar^c  extent,  while,  on 
other  himd,  it  would  be  highly  infonveaicnt  rund  mischievous  to 
permit  unbounded  license,  it  becomes  necesi^ary  to  esEablish  n 
limit;  and  this  must  always  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  A 
libeller,  tlicrefore,  lias  no  more  rig^ht  to  complain  that  ttic  law 
has  not  specififally  laid  down  what  words  constitute  a  liljcl,  thaa 
has  the  creator  of  a.  nuisance  to  plead  that  the  Legislature  has 
nut  defined  what  vapours  arc  noxious,  or  how  many  cubic  feet  oi 
them  it  is  lawful  to  issue. 
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To  this  j^eneral  agreement  upon  leading  principles  must  be 
atrrihuted  the  remarkable  fjict  that,  notwithslaudlng^  the  frequency ^y 
witli  whit-'h  the  law  of  lihcl  has  been  put  in  force,  and  the  stroti^^l 
political   feellngr*  aroused   by  the  manner  in  which   it  has   beea^^ 
administered  by  the  Courts,  few  serious  legal  difficulties  (except 
in  matters  of  procedure)  have,  until  recently,  been  encount£ned 
in  the  administration  of  this  branch  of  our  jurisprudence. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  several  causes  have. come 
bffore  our  Courts  in  which  the  decisions  upon  qiieiitions  of  Inw^^ 
have  g:iven  rise  to  much  conffict  of  opinion.     But  before  comin^^| 
to  these  controverted  matters,  it  will,  perhaps,  ti'ud  to   make  the^^ 
subject  more  clear  to  our  readers  if  we  briefly  sketch  the  leading 
principles  of  the  English  law  of  libel. 

The  le^al  term  libel  implies  matter  written  or  printed,  spoken 
defamation  being  denominated  slander.  But  there  are  kinds  of  lilwl 
which  do  ni>t,  jierhaps,  come  under  the  head  of  defamation — vit 
seditious,  blasphemous,  and  obscene  liljcls.  Of  these,  however,, 
wo  do  not  intend  to  treat.  Prosecutions  for  them  have  become 
rare,  and  at  present  tliat  bi^vncL  of  the  subject  docs  not  seem 
likely  to  excite  much  interest.  Libels,  defamatory  of  indivi- 
duals, public  or  private,  are  what  now  usually  come  before  irutj 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  upon  the  due  dealing  with  these  depends 
in  a  great  measure,  the  freedom  and  legitimate  mfluence  of  thd^ 
])i'css,  and  the  preservation  of  the  just  reputation  of  Individual^' 
high  and  low. 

There  are  some  rematkiible  differences  in  the  laws  rrlatang: 
spoken    and  written   defamation.     The    former  (except   by 
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obsalfte  prosecution  for  tca)\dahim  tmptattim,  I'.ff.,  spealdnf;  ill 
of  lH|B;h  j>i?rsnns)  is  not  panishablp  rriminnlly.  Nor  can  nn 
action  he  maintained  for  it  except  upon  proof  that  the  plaintiff 
has  sustained  tipenal  damaqe^  or  unless  the  sljindcr  \s  ntie  of 
a  clfifts  which  the  law  holds  to  havo  a  stron°;  and  dirprt  tendency 
to  occasion  serious  mischief  lr>  him— as  when  a  man  is  accused 
of  havitiK  committed  un  indictable  offence,  or  where  the  asper- 
sion is  of  a  nature  likely  to  injure  him  in  his  callinfr,  as  desig- 
nating a  lawyer  a  roguo,  a  physician  a  quatk  ;  or  when?  ths 
slander  is  likely  to  di3parag"c  a  public  officer  in  his  office— as 
accusing  a  magistrate  of  corruption  ;  and  in  a  few  other  cases. 

Libel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  punishable  criminally,  and  is 
always  actionable,  notwithstanding^  that  nt>  speciut  diimage 
is  shou'n  to  have  acenied.  The  reason  of  this  dis'tinction  is 
obvious.  Words  mav  he  uttered  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
wherens  writing,  and  still  morn  printingfj  is  a  dpHbrrate  and 
lasting  act.  To  make  mere  sjKikcn  words  jiunisliable  criminally 
(except,  of  course,  when  they  are  intendcil  to  incite  a  person  lo 
commit  a  crime,  in  which  case  they  become  an  offence  of  another 
class)  would  ho  to  intcrfore  undutv  with  the  libertv  of  tlie  sub- 
ject;  while  to  make  them  g^encrallv  actionable  would  give  rise 
to  an  infinity  of  trumpery  and  rpxatifius  litigation.  In  one 
respect,  however,  we  must  be  permitted  to  think  the  law  wrong 
(and  for  this  view  we  have  the  support  of  hig;b  authority) — 
namely,  that  a  woman  has  no  remedy  for  one  of  the  greatest 
injuries  she  Cftfi  receive — an  imputation  upon  her  tlmstlty — 
unless  when  made  in  writing^,  or  in  the  event  of  her  heitig  able 
to  prove  that  special  damage  has  arisen.  Surety  such  a  case 
comes  w  ithin  the  reason  t)f  tlie  rule  which  g^ives  a  person  damajjfs 
ffij-  slanders  havin;^  a  direct  an<i  manifest  tendency  t*>  injure 
him  seriously  I 

Mr.  Starkie  thus  justifies  the  discrimination  made  by  th« 
rrimiiial  law  between  libel  and  slanfler;- — 

*  Tfao  roatminiug  the  criminal  offeuco  to  writtcu  defomnticm  \n  a 
provision  whicli,  whilst  it  leavns  tho  onlinary  comnionicatiLdiN  iueielent 
to  tho  daily  biiHine^of  life  unfcttcrL-d,  at  the  siuiie  time  gunrdi^  itgjimst 
the  mischief  which  wonid  result  from  unlimited  licence,  by  Huhjuctitig 
to  puniflhment  all  such  oe  are  giiilty  of  tho  more  deUhorato,  Ktudiinl, 
ami  thoi-efrpre  midicioua  attnc^ks  upou  cbaraetiT — tho  imtre  dangerous 
HTul  injuriouB  as  being  more  permanent  in  ttijir  nnturc.  aud  muro 
ciipftblo  uf  a  wido  and  oxtcnsivG  circnlation.  This,  thrrofort*.  ifi  a 
niDilo  of  restraint  whieh,  whiliat  it  loavos  ojxtn  eousidcmble  chuuni48 
for  eoii)niuuieftUi)nK  nffL-ctiug  ehoTftctoi',  yet  viKitfi  all  thow  nttiU'ks 
upon  repntiition  to  which  tho  foregoing  remarks  on  the  necwwity  fur 
TtGual  restriiiat  more  particalarly  apply.' 
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Tbc  law  makeE  an  important  djifTcrcnce  beCtvccit  criminal 
spcution   and  civil  actions  for  libel,   in  regard  to  the   J<»f»?nci 
wbicb  tho  dcfenflant  mav  set  up.     To  the  latter^  tho  truth  of  ihc 
chnr^ea  complninefl   nf  is  alwuys  n  rompJete  answer,    while  to 
tlic  tbrmpr^  this  defence  was  not,  until  recently,  atlmittcfl   at  all, 
some  of  the  judges  having'  even  held  the  straiig-p  dot-trine — '  tl 
jfreater  the  irath  the  grenter   tlsp  libel.'     This  was  based  on 
principle  that  a  libel  is  prosecutable,  not  for  tlic  satisfnctiun  of  tl 
person  attacked,  but  because  its  publication  has  a  tendctirv 
prnmotB    a    breach    of  the    peace,   fay   provoking    him    to    t*l 
veuftoftnee  on  the  deimner,  whereas  a.  civil  action  is  undert«I« 
by  the  person  attacked  with  the  ubject  of  obtaining  dnraag^a  fa 
an  alleged  injurv,  to  which  of  course  he  can  have  no  claim  wh« 
the  charge  is  true.     It  must  be  admitted  that  the  principle  wi 
rairied  to  an  extreme.     However,   by  Lord  Campljell's  Act  of 
184S,  thf  law  has  in  this  respect  been  placed  on  a  footing;  con- 
formnblo  with  reason.     Now,  n  person  prosecuted  for  libel  rnay^ 
plead  the  ti'uth  of  the  iniputations,  hut  he  must.  aUo  plead  that  it 
was  fur  the  interest  of  the  community  that  they  should  Ijc  pub- 
lished.    Unless  the  jury  fiml  l>oth  these  issues  in,  his  favour,  his 
pleas  do  not  help  him.     Thus,  while  the  law  no  tonj^er  punishes 
the  salutary   exposure  of  evil  doing',  attiicks  prompted   by  mali- 
cious or  corrupt  motives,  anil  the  publication  of  whicli  is  not  fc»i^_ 
the  interest  of  the  community,  -are  liabJe  to  penalty,  even  thou^l^l 
die  facts  staled  may  be  true,*     Lord  Campbell's  Act  also  autbfli^^ 
rises  a  defendant  sued   civilly  to  plead  in  mitigation  of  dainng;et, 
thnt  be  made  or  offered  a  public-  aj>olo|afv  before  the  action,  or 
till'  first  opportunitv  after  its  commencement. 

Towards   the    latter    end    of   the    last    century    an    iinporlm 
improvement  was  made  in  tlie   procedure  in  criminal   trials  fin 
libel.     A  lon^  current  of  decisions  had  established  a  rule — ihe 
Conformity  nf  which  to  the  principles   of  the  common  law  it  ii " 
tliflicult  to  discover — that  the  jury  had    merely  to   ■fi[id  s^'koctalb 
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•  Mr.  Siarkie,  wi'iting  bt'fon.'  the  pasMng  of  Lonl  CarapWrs  Act,  niDftrkt>: — 
'  Hilt  III  tliiL'  iiujst  pliifL'  any  uTil  ciinsL'ijoetii'u  wTiu'li  luiglil  oiht^rwisc  result  fro 
BtiliJ^'Cliii^  wriUun  Jcfatnulioii.  williout  rt'frard  to  lU  truib  or  falsity,  to  jMUal  ririiiiii 
id  iHMt  c<ii'n-ctfii  by  cut'tnpiiuK  larE&Iy^  froiij  penal  liability  in  ull  rtSL-s  wU«rc  t]_ 
party  nctc4  wiili  a  ia'tr  und  bmm  fUfi  iiiirntioii,  i^iili  a  *ien'  to  u  n'oyuiw-nl  lr}n^j 
flbject;  and  this  vitliout  regnnl  io  tlie  truth  or  falsity  of  the  commuiviRition  ia 
ftii;l ;  tor  ifj  uutni*r!iii«  iti&lmkci.-s,  when-  llie  party  neti  bmu'stly  in  piir^tiit  of  &  It-gi- 
llnmW  object,  li "»  fnr  niHrp  r(His.»»nii(:  witli  the  pnncipl*;«  of  nainrB]  jntiKv  pnil 
fHilinj  to  maktt  his  ciiminDliiy  itepi-Dd  oa  the  motivu  ratbcr  than  vii  tin-  r«iuh  aC 
BO   iiivcHtig^linii  a»  to  tlic  tnuJi  ot  ihu  mntitr  pyWihbwl.     Oue  uinu  inuj  oiiOaTJ 
tin.'  jiiiiicipit-s  of  hoiKiur  ami  JKsliiv  and  the  tlictatds  cf  tiis  nwn  fuiiwiriK-i',  llrnigj 
In?  piiliUsli  tti.1t  wliii-ii  is  strictly  trui' ;  -wliili;)  aiiotlior  iiiuy  net  iiiiiL-r  ilii-  uillm-iu' 
of  ii  «iroug  moral  Ti^'fliug.  in  pnUistitDg  what  be  bvlicvi'S  to  Im  trne,  Itui  wb* 
tuTtia  out  eTeiituslly  to  be  ikln;.' 
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the  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  alleged  libel  and  the  truth  of 
the  inuendoes  {i.e.  explanatory  statements  interpolated  in  the  copy 
of  the  matter  complained  of  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  showing 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  expressions),  leaving  the  question 
of  libel  or  no  libel  to  be  determined  by  the  Court ;  thus  with- 
drawing from  the  consideration  of  the  jury  the  question,  whether 
or  not  the  accused  was  actuated  by  malice ;  for  the  truth  of  his 
imputations  did  not  at  that  day  come  in  issue.  This  doctrine 
was  called  in  question  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Woodrall,  tried 
before  Lord  Mansfield  in  1770 — when  an  attack  was  made  on 
that  eminent  judge,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by  Lord  Chatham 
and  Lord  Camden,  who  denied  Lord  Mansfield's  ruling  to  be 
law, — and  also  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
in  1784,  where  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  followed  the  ruling 
in  Woodfall's  case.  It  was  generally  considered  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  judges  encroached  upon  the  principle  that  no 
man  is  to  be  punished  until  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers.  So,  in  1792,  the  Act  of  32  Geo.  III.  c.  60  was  passc<l, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Fox,  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
declared  that  the  jury  ought,  in  libel  prosecutions,  to  find  a 
general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  judge,  however,  is 
enjoined  to  direct  them  as  to  the  law  of  the  case,  as  in  other 
criminal  trials. 

In  the  well-known  cause  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard  it  was  held, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  authorise  their  printer  to 
publish  matter  defamatory  of  individuals  so  as  to  protect  him 
from  action ;  and  this  decision  produced  a  sort  of  collision  be- 
tween that  House  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Tlie  dispute 
was,  however,  ultimately  settled  by  the  passing  of  an  Act  grant- 
ing immunity  to  publications  made  by  order  of  either  House  of 
Parliament. 

Wo  should  remark  that  the  offence,  civil  or  criminal,  is  not 
the  tcriting,  but  the  publication  of  a  libel.  If  a  man  compose  such 
a  document  and  merely  keep  it  in  his  desk,  he  has  not  broken  the 
law ;  but  if  he  show  it  to  any  person,  other  than  him  who  is 
aspersed,  he  becomes  a  libeller,  as  the  law  holds  any  showing 
of  a  document  to  be  a  publication.*  An  analogous  rule  applies 
to  slander ;  for  if  the  words  are  spoken  in  the  presence  only  ot  the 
person  attacked,  or  if  the  others  present  do  not  hear  or  understand 
them,  no  action  will  lie  ;  and  uptm  this  principle  it  has  bc^cn  held 
that  where  the  words  complained  of  are  in  a  foreign  language  it 

*  Bnt  it  ^ixva  that  sendiDg  a  defamatory  writing  to  the  person  reflected  on  is 
an  offence  punishable  criminally,  as  tending  to  incite  bim  to  cominit  a  breach  of 
the  peace. 
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must  be  proved  that  persons  were  present  who  understood  ihe 
language. 

Trutb,  as  we  have  seen,  is  always  a  bar  to  tbe  civil  remedy  Se^M 
dcfamatorv  words,  whether  wrilten  or  spoken ;  but  tbe  ven^^ 
of  the  charg:es  must  be  provetl  by  the  defendants — a  proviftifni  '' 
flowing  iVom  the  admirable  principle  of  law  that  every  j>ersoq  i*^ 
presumed  to  be  innoeent  until  shown  to  be  giiiltj,  fl 

The   action    for    shindn   or   libel  is  grounded    on    Jta    bein^^ 
tniilifif)ns ;  that  is,  thai  the  plaintiff  has  suffered  from  tbe  malice 
of  the  defendant;  the  word    malice   in  law    includinor   not    onU 
personal  hatred,  but  any  wrong  motive.*      All  defamatory  wonlt 
are,  on  the  principle  above  mentioned   {ue.  that  the  ptaiati?  ii 
supposed  to  be  innocent  of  the  charges  made   against   tiiin  uutU^ 
shown  to  be  guilty  of  them),  prima  facie  mnlirious.     But  if  tliflH 
imputations   are  proved   to  be  well  lounded,  thr*  action    is  at  an 
end,  as  the   law  holds  thiit  a  man  is  not  wrongecl  by  tbe  publi* 
cation  of  the  truth. 

Absolute  proof  of   the  truth  of  charges  is,  however,  in  manr^ 
eases  impossible  ;   besides  which,  the  most  careful  persons  may  «^| 
mistaken,  even  after  having  availed   tliemselves  of  all  means  ii^^ 
their  power  of  arriving  at  the  truth.     If,  therefore,  no  defamatorr 
words  were  cjEcusect  except  on  proof  of  their  perfect  nccurncT.  J 
a  most  mischievous  check  would  be  placed  lioth  upon   the  freo4 
doni   of   private   communication    in   matters   of  necessary   busi- 
ness and  Upon  the  discussion  of  political  affairs  and  other  subJMts 
in  which  the  public  is  t uteres tetl.     To  prevent  this  mischief^  the 
law  permits  the  presumption  uf  malice  to  be  rebutted  by  sbnwiii^^ 
that  the  words  were  utterrii  or  published   under  eirctimb.tancps^ 
which   conferred  a  jn-irifei/e   upon  ihcm  ;  that  is,  that  there  was 
some  duty  cast  on  the  flefendant,  to  tliscuss  or  communicate  upon  ^ 
the   matter,   or,  at  any  rate,  that  he  had  a  good   and  sufbrien^l 
reason.     Thus,  when  asked   the   character  of  a  servant,  a  master     ^ 
i$  not  liable  lu  action  for  what  be  says,  even  though  he  may  state 
what  may  turn  out  to  Im*  untrue,  unless  it  is  shown  that  he  knew 
it  to  be  false,   or  was   actuated    by  some   wrong  motive.      If  he 
volunteered   the  statement   in   conversation,  he  would   be  liable, 
unleis  he  could  prove  that  any  imputationa  he  made  wore  strictlv 
true  ;  but  being  asked  the  character  as  a  matter  of  business,  he  is 
privileged. 


•  Lord  Chief  JnaTJcc  Erie  thas  dc^fiacd  iiislice  : — 

'  Dut  tlii^n  lhi>  (jLuitiCif)'  ia  nut  ^iitiikd  In  re«i^ivo  ycmr  verdict  for  (IffumAtimi 
uulc£s  \te  i?stii>)li>>hrfi  tlinl  tW  lii-fL-iiiluiit  wns  actual*^  by  m^Hri?.  1'Ik'  I«w,  ho«- 
ever,  doe?  noi  roquirti  thit  thi.-  plaintiff  shoLiLd  blioir  pemonnl  nialJcL-  or  ill-will  in 
till?  ficn^f  of  privalL'  balred,  bul  lltat  Oiv  ilfrniniitnry  otisemnliuus  wi>re  publitlMd 
wiiliout  any  of  thpse  cauBt:!:  which  ihe  law  cousidL-ns  wilt  jusiiiy  EheiD.' 
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*  If  fftirly  WftrrantGil  liy  ony  ren^utinMo  ocaifiion  or  ciigeiiey,"  said 
Mr.  Boroa  Piirke.  now  Lord  Wensleydale,  '  ftiid  liuiicstly  cukdc,  &nch 
communi  cations  ary  protet-tcxl  for  tliu  common  conveiiionco  aod  welfiiro 
of  Hociotj ;  and  the  law  ba«  Dot  ln;stl'icficd  the  right  to  mako  tliom 
within  any  nRirow  limits/ 

Thi>  samo  ruip  applies  Ui  publications.  Wherever  there  is 
some  proper  reason  whj  a  man  should  write  up<jn  b  aubjeet,  lie 
may  <lo  sn  with  Impunity^  so  hm^  ns  he  acts  hoiid  fidfi,  notwith- 
standiii;;  that  he  makes  rliarges  against  inUividunIs,  the  irutU  of 
whii'h  he  may  not  be  able  to  prove,  and  even  though  thp  falsity 
of  tliem  be  shown  ;  for  the  occasion  rebuts  the  presumption  of 
malice.  He  must  not,  however,  jjo  beyond  the  occasion^  as,  for 
instanre^  if  he  pubUsh  that  to  the  whole  world  which  merely  con- 
cerns certain  Individuals. 

Any  document  put  forth  to  the  public  is  a  subject  for  privi- 
leged discussion. 

Thus,  in  an  action  by  one  Paris  ag'uinst  the  '  Diiily  Telegraph,' 
observations  had  been  made  by  the  sitting  Alderman  at  the 
Mnnsion-house  upon  a  placard  which  the  plaintifi*,  a  marine 
store  dealer,  had  esliibited,  offering  prices  for  kitchen-stuff, 
candle-ends,  pewter,  plated  grxida,  &c.,  and  proposing  to  fetch, 
them  I'rom  private  houses.  The  'Daily  Telegraph'  hnd  pub- 
lished some  remarks  on  tlie  occnrrencc  headetl,  *  Encouraging 
servants  to  rob  their  masters.'  Lord  Chief  .lustiee  Krle  directed 
a  verdict  for  defendant  on  the  ground  thn,t  the  placard  was  a 
mtktter  in  which  the  public  was  interestetl,  and  upon  which, 
therefore,  critlciain  was  proper  ;  and  that  the  article  did  not  go 
beyond  the  plaiard,  or  attack  the  plaintiff  in  anything  not  fairly 
arising  out  of  that  doc-umeut. 

The  privilege  of  public  discussion  is  based  on  the  ground  that 
all  persons  are  interested  in  the  demeanour  o(  public  officers  in 
public  matters,  in  lx>olvs  trnd  other  published  works,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  ;  and  thus  it  is  held,  that  what  is 
put  forth  in  the  fair  discussion  of  these  matters  is  privileged 
from  being  called  to  account.  The  necessity  or  reason  of  the 
occasion  rebuts  the  presumption  of  malice,  which  attarhea 
prima J'cicie  to  all  defamatory  matter.  But  it  is  competent  to  the 
plaintiff  to  show  express  malice  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
either  by  extrinsic  evidence,  or  from  the  words  ihemseivcs^  where 
thoy  are  sg  violent  or  manifestly  unfair  as  to  negative  the  sup* 
position  that  the  author  could  have  composed  them  in  an  honest 
spirit  It  is  not  enough  that  the  observations  are  not  well 
founded  ;  the  jury  may  entirely  disagree  with  llie  remarks  ;  miiy 
Consider  them  unfair,  uncalled  for,  and  in  bad  taste,  lint  this 
will  not  justifv  them  in  finding  against  the  defendant ;  th-at,  they 
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have  nft  rigbt  to  do,  where  the  occasion  is  privileged,  unless  ihcj 
are  satUficd,  not  only  that  Ae  remarks  arc  unfair,  but  that  they 
are  rwjt  made  in  Aft  honest  sjnrit;  that  the  sole  oKject  of  tb« 
writer  was  not  the  lawful  oxin  ol'  txprGssmj;  his  opinion  on  a 
matter  of  puhlic  interest,  and  denouccingwhat  he  considered  (^how- 
ever  mistnkenlj)  to  he  wrong',  but  that  he  had  bebai-ect  reck- 
lesslvj  or  had  sornn>  sinister  object,  and  was  therefore,  in  \*rpA 
parlancf,  actuated  by  mnlJcc.  If  the  writer  goes  Ijeyond  ibf 
occasion — if,  fur  instance,  not  satisfi,p<l  with  attacking-  the  puWir 
doings  of  a  public  man,  he  follows  liim  into  private  life,  or  if, 
not  confining^  himself  to  criticising^  a  bt>ok,  however  severely  ami 
mistakenly^  he  attacks  the  privntc  character  oi"  the  author — thm 
his  privilege  ceases;  and,  unless  he  can  prove  the  truth  ci 
allegations  he  is  answemhle  in  damages. 

The  privilege  of  free  discussion  is  not  confinctl  to  comments 
remarlts^  It  estends  to  the  statement  of  facts,  where  those  for 
part  of  what  is  a  fair  matter  of  discussion.  Any  imputatiu 
beyond  those  limits  are  not  privileged,  and  mu$t  be  strict 
pro\T!d  to  \ye.  well  founded. 

A  report  of  the  proceeding's  in  a  court  of  justice  is  privile'g<c<^_ 
proWded  it  irives  a  fair  and  impartial  account  of  wJaat  toiik  plac^H 
iiolwithBrandinn;  that   persons  may  have  been  aspersed    by    the 
BttiteMients  ol'  witnesses  and  counsel;    but    this   immunity    ilocj 
not  extend   to  the  iTportino^  of  ex  paiie  statements,  where    both 
parties  have  not  been  heard,  nor  of  extra-judicial  proceedl 
tIioug:h  tliey  actually  took  place  in  ft  court  of  justice.     AtxA 
Wimld  be  well  if  the   law,    in    this   rcsjiect  were   more    stri 
observcf]. 

In    an    action  against    die   *  Daily    Telegraph,'    a   few    vcnri 
ag^o,  for  n  re|K)rt  of  an  invcstigiition   in  a  metropolitan  police- 
ctmrt,  Lonl  Campbell   made   the  following  excellent  remarks: 
*  As   tt>  magistrates,'  said   he^  *if,  while  oceupving  the    ben 
from  whidi  magisterial  lousiness   is  ust^ally  administered,  the 
under  pretence  of  "  giving  advice,^'  publicly  hear  slanderous  ct 
plaints  over  which   they    have    no  jurisdiction,    although   t 
names  may  be  in  the  Commission  rtf  the   Peace,  a  report  of  what 
passes  before  them  i»  as  little  privileged  as  if  they  were  illiterai 
mechanics  assembled  in  an  alehoufle.' 

Lord    Campbell,     however,     well    drew    the    distinction 
•tPgards  the  pri^Tlegc  nttaching  to  reports,  between  a  proceed! 
like  this,  and  the    proper  business  of  the  .Iiisticps'  Courts.     *  li 
was  contended   at  the  bar,'  continued  he,  'tliat   m  no  cose  hav 
rile  proceedings  before  magistrates  any  privilege.    To  this  jrmcr^ 
propositioa  wp  lan  by  no  means  assent'     Lonl   Campbell   dbcQ 
went  on  to  »how  that  it  is  clear  that,  where  magistrates  ore  nn^ 
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reeding  summarily  (that  is,  whero  they  are  de-filing  witli  a  mattrr 
finally,  and  nut  merely  as  preliminary  to  tte  action  of  nitotber 
court),  a  I'cport  of  Oieir  transaction  is  as.  tnnch  privileged  us  lliat 
of  the  proceedings  of  any  other  tribunal.  Where  mugistmtes  aru 
making;  a  ^ireUminnry  inviMtigation  of  a  rfiarg-o  of  an  indictahle 
offenet',  with  a  view  of  cammitling  the  accused  for  trud,  they  mny 
Bit,  if  ihcy  please,  with  elused  doors  (which  would  be  uiilawful 
during  summarv  pmcoedin^s),  and  in  that  case  a  report  of  their 
doings  n'ould  not  be  privileged;  but  if  they  choose  to  sit  in  open 
court,  the  report  is  protected,  at  any  rate,  where  the  inquiry  ends 
with  the  discharge  of  the  accused, — as  was  the  case  in  the  pn>- 
ceedinys,  the  report  of  which  formed  the  ground  of  tlie  action 
against  the  *  Daily  Teleg^mph.*  It  was  objected  that  there  the 
prisoner  was  brought  up  three  times,  and  that  the  proceedings 
at  each  hearing-  were  immediately  reported,  so  that  the  accusa- 
tions were  read  by  the  public  before  the  answers  to  them 
had  appeared.  Lord  Campbell,  howerer,  held  that,  as  the 
two  former  of  these  reports  were  in  a  shape  implYing-  tliat  the 
remainder  of  the  proceedings  would  bo  given^  it  was  analogous  to 
the  report  of  atrial  lasting  several  dnys,  in  which  case  it  has  long 
been  the  practice  to  report  each  day's  proceedings  as  they  take 
place.  His  Lordship  did  not  decide  whether,  if  the  plaintlS* 
had  been  committed  for  triftl,  the  report  would  have  been  privi- 
leged ;  l>nt  he  showed  a  leaning  to  the  affirmative  view  by  quoting 
Lord  Denman's  evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  law  of  libel,  which  was  sti^ongly  in  favour  of  the 
utility  of  such  reports. 

VVc  conceive  that  we  have  correctly  stated,  the  true  principles 
whereon  n  law  of  libel  ought  to  be  founded^  and  wbicQ,  we  fee! 
satisfied,  are  embodied  in  the  general  current  of  the  decisions  of 
our  Courts  upim  the  subject. 

Many  indications  have,  howpvj^r,  appeared  ni  late  years  that  the 
law  and  its  administration  does  not  satiatysome  iiillucatial  writers 
for  tlie  public  journals.  Seldom  is  a  verdict  foimd  a-rainst  a 
new8|>a^ier  for  iihcl,  but  it  h  denounced  Jn  raricios  (juarters  as 
an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  We  believe  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  in  one  or  two  instances  these  com- 
plaints are  not  altogether  without  foundation  ;  but  in  most  cases 
they,  in  effect,  amount  to  n  demand  that  llie  existing  safegunrtls 
of  character  should  l>e  abolished. 

It  has  frequently  been  contended  in  uewsjiapcra  of  great  infln- 
enpe  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  actions  and  prosecutions  on 
account  of  defamatorj'  attacks  on  individuals;  for  if  n  man's  con- 
duct is  arraigned  he  may  defend  himself  in  print,^ — the  columns 
rf  the  paper  are  open  to  him,  &c.    But  when  &  \oaa,»V&v»  \ias 
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been  attacked  in  a  leading  article  or  other  prominent  part  of  a 
newspaper,  semis  a.n  □.Tiswcr,  it  is  often  printed  in  smnll  tvpe 
(if  indeed  it  appear  at  all)  in  some  obscure  corner^  and,  if  notJeed 
in  thn  leaders,  is  sneerpJ  Eit  and  misrepresented,  the  jnurnalisS 
tnisting- — p:-cnerally  saJelv ennug'h — that  the  public  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  letter. 

Were  the  law  of  libel  abolished  or  modified  as  demanded,  tw 
mati's  character  would  be  safe  ;  and,  since  iiTcsponsibte  }M>wer  coi^J 
rupts  the  huinfin  heart,  the  press  mi^ht,  from  being-  a  inu4^| 
valuable  servant  to  the  community,  become  its  tyrant,  ^1 

But,   in  tnitb,   a  jiist  and   well  administered  law  of  libel  \^^A 
essential  to  the  real  interests  and  legitimate  influence  of  the  Pit'l^l 
itself.     Now,  if  a  man's  reputation  is  assailed,  he  ran   sumnnw^ 
his  assailant  to  meet  him  on  equal  terms  in  open  court,  where 
the  matter  is  investigated  by  an  impartial  judge  and  jury.      Sup- 
pose  this  course  were  closed  to   the  object  of  the  censure,  bow- 
ever  well   founded  it  might  be,  he  could  always  deny  its  truth, 
urging    that   there  was   no   mode  open   to   him   of   proving-  hi« 
innocence.     And,   as  this    could  not  be   gainsaid,   it   would   It 
impossible  to  treat  him  as  a  man  is  now  treated  who  has  allowed 
a    serious    charge    to  be    made  against    him    by   a    respectable 
journal  without  vindicatiing  his  character  through  legal  proceed- 
ings.    Thus,  the  press  would  soon  fall  intt>  n  condition  like  that 
in  which  it  is  said  to  be  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Amcricsn 
Union,  where  its  attacks  are  simply  disregarded. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  principal  libel 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  controversy  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  an  action  brought  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  in  lJS5( 
by  a  g^eutleman  named  McLaren,  which  resulted  in  a  veftlic 
of  400/.  damages  against  the  '  Scotsman '  journal.  This  verdi( 
was  denounced  by  Jtiany  newspapers  as  a  great  blow  to  lb 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Scotland,  and  the  Judge  and  jury  wersi 
severely  censured  ;  vet  on  a  calm  examination  of  the  actual  facta 
of  the  case,  we  can  see  no  fair  ground  of  complaints  The  occurs 
rence  arose  out  of  the  first  election  of  Mr.  Black  as  member  of^J 
Parliament  for  Edinburgh.  Mr.  McLaren  took  a  leading  part  iflH 
supporting  the  rival  candidate,  Mr.  Brown  Douglas^  lu  whicH^^ 
Course  he  was  thought  by  the  writers  in  the  * -Scotsman'  to  have 
acted  inconsistently  with  his  former  political  professions.  The 
'  Scotsman,'  not  content  with  inserting  a  series  of  articles  and 
squibs  in  which  Mr*  McLaren  wft$  most  severely,  even  virulentlr. 
handled,  gave  a  description  of  his  speech  and  behainour  in  t£e 
chair  uf  an  election  meeting  which^  if  correct,  would  hare  fthamk 
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him  to  be  guilty  of  conduct  bigliJy  iliscr^wli table  in  a  public 
ipan.     Tke  article  contained  the  folowlng  passages  : — 

'  At  Mr.  Brovm  Douglas's  meeting,  on  Monday^  with  the  elcctoni 
of  tbc  goutl]  i^ido,  tho  most  couspicuouH  featiiru  was  tho  cuuduct  of 
Mr.  Duncan  McIatqu,  as  chainuan.  Tho  like  of  it,  wc  venture  to 
say,  WAS  noTor  seen  hefore  at  im  Edinburgh  meeting,  hownvtr  low  in 
chiinicter,  and  though  proi^idcd  ovor  by  tlie  hmubleet  man  or  tho 
keeuoEt  parti&an.  Every  ulactor  that  rose  to  oxcrcifio  his  riyht  of 
spootih  or  question,  wjia  rficoivod  with  a  volley  of  taunt  and  insglcQCO 
&0I11  tho  {rhair;  and  if  he  happened  to  have  onco  been  a  incmber 
of  the  chainiiau'ii  own  coramitteo,  bq  much  tho  moro  was  ha  insulted 
and  browbcttton.  If  tho  spirit  of  last  night's  cboinnoii  wuru  tfi 
doBcend  to  audioncosiu  due  proportion,  Edinburgh  publtnj  meetings 

would  bceomo  moTB  contests  of  uproar  and  ruffiaiiifim At  thi^ 

moment,  not  infridiucsly  but  to  hiw  iMth,  wo  charge  him  with  dgsurtiiig 
principles  and  truduiring  friends  aiid  doceiving  enemies,  and  noting 
only  for  his  own  purpoiwB,  and  cepcciidly  for  his  own  mftliguitiea.' 

Another  article  relied  oa  by  the  phintlfT  contained  these 
o1>5(?rv»tiuna  : — 

^Mr,  McLaren's  long  andahaolutd  rule  oror  his  followers  is  an 
nndeuiablo  proof  of  his  power  of  mind  and  will ;  but  all  things  have 
their  limits,  and  guii^ly  he  yeaterdiiy  overstepped  the  bounds  ponuilted 
to  him,  evon  by  tho  most  blinded  and  IwBotted  of  bin  foUowura.  It 
W(ia  a  most  painful  instance  of  how  a  clever  and  useful  man  may  ruin 
himself  by  mere  BDamefl&  of  »)ul.  Wc  cannot  trust  oursolvus  to 
cuiumtiiit  on  euL'h  a  speech ;  old  principles  cost  to  tlm  wind ;  old 
ftiend'j  traducLtd^  their  lives  scuficd  at,  and  their  deaths  predicted; 
venom  in  every  word  and  a  rtagger  in  every  ecntuuce.  No  mau  is 
entitled  to  f^y  that  this  is  too  strong  language  uidess  ho  heard  tho 
spoeeh;  for  tho  pc^rusal  of  even  the  fullcBt  report  can  carry  but  a 
faint  iduu  of  tlio  animus,  It  miiy  bo  ijtroag  language,  but  it  'm  ti'ua 
tbnt  the  effeet  of  some  portion  of  this  unhappy  outbreak  we^  to  make 
tho  hltxid  of  thi?  hearers  run  almost  as  cold  as  that  of  the  speaker/ 

The  writers  of  thpse  articles,  it  will  be  seen,  by  no  means  con- 
fined themselves  to  remarks.  Serious  charges  were  made.  Not 
only  did  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  defence  fail  to  show  that 
the  charges  were  well  founded,  but  it  proved  nothing-  on  which 
a  jnao  writing  in  a  fair  spirit  could  havH  baaed  such  statements 
and  comments. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  summed  up  to  the  effect  that  this  was 
]iarticularU'  a  case  for  the  jury,  and  told  that  bodv  tliat  it  need 
not  be  afraid  of  finding  a  verdict  for  the  pursuer  lest  that  course 
might  tend  to  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  press  ;  for,  as  the  ques- 
tion they  had  to  determine  was  entirely  one  of  fact,  their  finding 
could  establish  no  rule  afiecting  that  most  important  object. 

The  high  cliaracier  of  the  '  Scotsman '  was  frequently  urged 
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against  (lie  justice  of  tliis  vprdict.  But  it  is  really  an  argummt 
in  its  favfjur.  If  a  mau  is  attarkptl  by  a  journal  of  bad  reput«; 
tioii,  he  may  snfvly  treat  it  with  routempt.  Intlcod^  the  praise  of 
iuch  a  publication  is  more  to  be  deprecated.  But  the  influi^nce 
and  authority  of  a.  paper  of  high  standing  gives  a  force  to  iti 
censure,  whifh  uo  man  who  values  his  leputation  can  afford  to 
despise,  Had  the  s^tate  of  the  law  been  what,  in  their  more 
tlioogbtless  mnniPnts,  some  reappctable  wrttfrs  liave  desired^  Mr, 
McLaren  wnuhl  have  been  obliged  to  remain,  in  the  minds  of  a 
larji^f  proportion  of  his  countrj'men,  under  the  serious  imputntions 
of  the  *  Scotsman,'  instead  of  being  able  to  disprove  them,  as  be 
did,  in  <ipen  court, 

The  action  a^jainst  the  "Saturday  Review'  (Campbell  r.  Sjjtot- 
tiswoode),  which  was  tried  in  the  summer  of  1S63,  gave  much 
dissatisfaction  to  a  portion  of  the  press,  and  in  one  respect,  as  we 
think,  with  good  reason.  Here  tbfi  pSainUff  was  editor  and  part 
proprietor  of  a  relig^ious  jounial,  called  the  'British  Standard 
and  Ensigrn/  in  which  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters,  entitled  '  Missions 
toChhiaj'  advocating  efforts  for  the  ovangelifeatioo  of  that  empire. 
Many  appeals  appeared  in  the  paper  exhorting  the  readei^  tu 
take  all.mensures  for  promoting^  the  circulation  of  the  numbers 
contiining  those  articles,  uro^in^  that  the  salvation  of  four 
liuntlred  millions  of  souls  would  be  thereby  promoted.  Several 
letters,  which  purported  to  _  come  from  correspondeotSj  also 
strongly  recommending  the  wide  circulation  of  these  numbers, 
wore  inserted,  as  were  Jists  of  subscriptions  for  the  purpose.  The 
nnme  of  Mi\  Tbompson,  of  Prior  Park,  was  fref|uently  men- 
tioned, and  such  subscriptions  as  '  K.  G.,  250  copies,'  '  a  London 
minister,  120/  *an  old  soldier,  100.'  Ace,  appeared  in  the  lists. 

The  'Saturday  Review"  coinmentwl  severely  upon  these  pro- 
ceetling-s,  characterising  thi^m  as  an  attempt  to  puff  an  obscure 
journal  into  notoriety,  sjieaking  of  the  editor  as  an  'impostor,' 
charLringhim  with  'scandalous  and  flagitious  conduct,'  insinuating 
that  the  suljscriptions  and  the  conrspitndents'  letters  were  ficti- 
tious, speaking  of  Mr.  Thompson  as  a  '  Mrs.  Harris,*  and  remark- 
ing that  '  few  readers  will  have  any  duubt  in  tlieir  minds  aa  to 
who  is  the  '*  old  soldioi/*' 

At  the  trial  the  Mr,  Thompson  mentioned  was  placed   in  the 
•lueas-box  to   prove  tlmt  ho  was  an  entity  ;  and   after  hearing' 
Dlainllff's   evidence,   the  defendaut^s  counsel    admitted  that 
AfS  and  subscriptions  were  genuine, 
""hicf  Justice  Co»  kburn  diretteil  the  jury  that  the  subject 
one  for  criticism,  but  went  uu  to  ask  them,  *  Is  the 
^ssagps  meretv  to  comment  on  the  reasonablenm 
ropoflfti,  or  do  they  impute^  nut  uiitv  that  it  was 
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(leTusivc,  but  that  it  was  iiiducpd  by  tho  basR  ami  sordid  inoti%'0 
of  promoting  his  own  pecuniriry  interest?'  'i'be  Lord  (.'bief 
Justice  llirn  proceeUMi  to  tell  tho  jury  that  it  wns  for  them  to 
ilocidi*  whptlier  the  insinuation  as  tn  th<^  non-cxistcnce  of  Mr. 
Thompson  was  said  incrt^ly  in  a  spirit  of  liaiiter,  or  with  a  view 
of  cltavguiig  the  ptftintifV  wit}i  fraud,  t-iprrssiug  a  strong;  opinion 
thai  the  imputation  that  the  subsuriplioos  were  5ctiiiuu&  was  alsti 
an  accuBatiiin  of  fraud.  He  tken  laid  down  tbfit  it  wbs  admis- 
sible fcir  tho  defen<lant  tu  clinraictcrise  the  pli^intiff's  scheme  fur 
evangelising  China  as  an  idle  one,  not  likely  to  effect  jta  object; 
but  be  went  on  to  aay — ■ 

'But  tlie  (^uefition  \a,  whether  tho  writer  hns  not  goao  hoyotid  thosu 
limitSj  aad  ivhetht^r  lie  has  not  gotie  tho  length  tf  iiuputiiag  to  Dr. 
Caiuphell,  cot  merely  that  ho  boa  propoeed  a  d&lusiTe  oiid  mischieTonB 
BciL<»tiie,  but  that  lie  boe  done  sa  with  the  stirdid  motive  of  ahuaing  thu 
CuuEdwioo  of  the  public  ou  suhjeuta  the  inuet  holy  fnid  M^ctcd,  and  fur 
tho  pitiful  piiriH>gij  of  iucreaaing  the  subaci-iptiuiiH  tti  his  nswfpapcr. 
If  you  think  tbat^  then  the  case  os&umes  n  difiereut  chanu'ter.  It  is 
&aid  that  iho  drtimitetmicGB  wore  auuL  as  not  only  to  outitic  thowritere 
of  the  "  Ugtigw  "  to  criticirio  in  a  hoKtilo  spirit  tho  flchoxae  of  tim 
pUiiitiff,  but  alao  to  impute  to  him  sordid  and  buae  motivLS  in  putting 
it  funvfu-d,  fur  that  it  is  nhvioua  that  it  could  do  gtwd  tu  nobody  bnt 
tho  proprietors  of  the  paper.  I  o^ii,  howoTcr,  that  niy  view  of  tho 
law  doe«  not  accord  with  this.  A  puhht;  iTTitor  in  fully  outitled  to 
CQUuacot  upon  the  conduct  of  a  pnblie  man,  atid  tbiti  waB  a  publiu 
matter  imd  a  fair  suhjoct  of  commeut  Hiti  it  vanuot  Ins  Maiii  thrii, 
iei'aum'  a  mnn  it  a  jjMtc  mtin,  a  tertter  m  t'lifiili-it,  nvl  imltf  to  juimh 
jwhjment  upon  kU  cirHtlui-l,  hut  to  ascriht'  (o  hint  atriupt  and  <fi'«A"Nc>J 
VHitivm,  1  bat,  in  my  view,  is  not  tbu  law ;  and  Ujo  privikyo  of 
comment  does  ncit  g<.i  to  that  length.  Tuktv  tiie  nuui  of  h  Htatoamaii. 
Jlifi  public  oonduot  in  open  to  criticiBiu  iu  aiK;t'iiheB  or  iu  writiii^jH. 
But  haft  itny  outi  a  right  to  «fty  thut  he  Ims  sold  hiiDHL^lf.  or  that  ho 
Itfts  bcL-n  inspired  by  li«fit>  aiid  sordid  niotive3,  unluas  proparod  to 
jiwtify  these  aUogjttiouB  aa  ta-uo?^ 

Sir  Alexander  Cnrkbum  thnti  dfri-cted  the  jury,  that  if  they 
wpre  of  npinion  that  the  writer^  though  Imputing  the eiil  jimtivcs 
to  llr  Campbell,  did  so  tinder  a  full  belief  tbnt  he  wai  actuated 
by  tbejn,  thoy  should  not  doliier  a  gt^neral  verdict  firr  tbt*  t\e>~ 
fentlant,  but  find  that  matter  spcriallv  in  his  favour;  *  for,*  said 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  '  it  is  a  question  of  such  great  imporlauiee^ 
that,  altliou^li  my  own  ujiinion  upon  it  is  clpar,  sCill  as  it  is  now 
for  the  first  Ituin  raised  in  a  court  of  justice,  I  will  give  the 
defendant  leave  tu  raise  it  in  the  full  court.'  The  jury  iclumed 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiJf,  with  501.  damnges^  finding  specially 
that  the  writer  in  the  *  Jsaturday  Kevicw  '  believed  his  iniputa-  j 
lions  tu  be  well  founded.  1 
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TIk'  cause  oame  siibst^quontli'  Iielorc  th(*  Court  nf  Que«^ 
Bencli  in  haiicOf  when  the  ruling  of  the  Lord  Chipf  Justice  w 
confLruiefl    unaniraously.      Id    giving  judgment    Sir   Alexander 

Cockburn  said  ; — - 

*Bnt  it  aeoms  to  mo  that  a  line  must  be  drawn  betwaon  hnstiU 
criticifim  upon  n  Jiian''R  public  conduct  and  the  molvvK  hg  wliu'b  thtti 
ctmiliKl  inatj  hn  KiijrpnectJ  to  he  injlucnred.  mid  Ihat  yott  hare  tto  riijht  tu 
irnpuie  lit  a  ntaa  in  hiif  conduct  aa  a  cithcn — eve^i  ihoHifh  it  htt  appn 
ritlic\t}e  tf  dimpprnixUiun — tase,  am-did.  dkhmcat,  arid  mrhal  ift'Aiv> 
unlt-ttH  there  i*  su  mnd*.  (ffuund  for  the  iiapitlatimt  tlwi  a  jurtj  itluil!  he 
ajnuhiti,  not  ouJij  IhtU  you.  ntaij  Jiavv  hmfsdij  entertainai  s.0(iie  rauitttk 
hditf  nj^n  ths  mhjcct,  lixn  toat  Youn  bslibf  is  W£LL  rovrtiDED  anu  k 

WIXHOCT  OACBK.' 

The  puisne  judges  seem  to  have  taken  a  similar  view  U>  that 
of  their  chief;  but  thpy  appear  to  have  raiicd  up  the  iniikiii{>;  t>f 
the  specific  charges  ojsjainsl  the  plaintiff — ol  publishing  fictitioiu 
letters  and  lists  of  subscriptions — with  the  question  of  the  right 
to  impute  motives. 

Of  the  verdict  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  reasonable  groand 
to  tom  plain,  Thf*  d^?fendant  c]eariy  went  beyond  the  occasina, 
ami  so  lost  his  priviteg:^.  The  circumstances  justified  the  writer 
in  making  strong  rcraaiks,  but  not  in  stating  or  insiimating  the 
fact  that  the  letters  and  subscriptions  were  fictitious.  Had  be 
contented  himself  with  observing  that  the  public  had  no  means 
of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  their  genuineness,  and  therefnn^H 
should  give  little  weight  to  them,  be  would  not  have  over^l 
stepped  the  limits  of  ntlowable  criticism  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
upon  which  he  couhl  fairly  have  founded  the  actual  charge  of 
falsity.  Before  a  writer  makes  such  nn  accusation  be  is  bound 
to  use  every  reasonable  means  of  ascertaining  its  truth.  In  the 
present  instance  the  name  and  address  of  the  Mr.  Thompson, 
whose  non-existence  was  hinted,  had  been  given,  and  a  very 
little  trouble  would  have  enabled  the  writer  to  ascertain  wht 
that  gentleman  was. 

But  though  we  think  that  the  verdict  was  justified  both  in  fac 
and  in  law,  and  was  therefore  rightly  ujtheld  by  the  full   Com 
we  conceive  that  tlic  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  Chief  Justice 
Iiis  summing  up  to  the  Jury,  and  also  in  his  judgment  ?h  Itam 
is  open  to  serious  question,  if  we  correctly  vndeniland  him  ahsi 
Intely   to  deny  the  right  to  Impute  bad   motives.     This  is    Ui 
first  time  that  the  doctrine  has  lieen  so  laid  down,  and  we  mi 
be  allowed  to  contjr-nd — with   very  great  respect  to  so  high  n| 
authority — that    it    is    not    the    law  of  England  ;  for  it    is    vt 
tainly  opposed  to  that  libcrtv  of  discussion  which   is  c&sentinl  t(i 
rational  fieedom*     Indeed^  if  writers  are  aot  alluwcd  to  impiit^^ 
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motives,  how  arp  they  to  Px^rcisc  their  ndmitted  ri^Ll  of  t-ritl- 
cisin)!*  the  acta  of  those  in  authority  V  Many  an  action  l&  m  itself 
indifferent ;  as,  for  instanre,  the  appointing-  a  pnrson  to  an  office 
forwlikh  be  is  not  unqualiHt'ci :  hut  if  this  is  done  from  a  corrupt 
motive,  the  act  becomes  an  evil  one,  and  a  subject  for  legitimate 
censure.  If  a  writer  is  linhle  to  punishincnt  whenever  he  makes 
such  an  imputation,  unless  he  can  absolutely  prove  it  to  bo  true^a 
thin^  in  inn&t  cases  impossible,  far  whu  can  dive  into  the  recesses 
of  another's  heart  ? — tbe  most  Ihig-itious  conduct  must  remain 
unexj[H>seti.  The  Chief  Justice  laid  it  down  that  one  may  not 
charge  a  pubUc  man  with  having  sold  himself,  or  a  g;eneral  wlio 
has  suiTcndered  a  fortress  with  havinj^  corruptly  betrayed  his 
post.  To  make  such  imputations  recklessly  or  maligfnantly 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  wicked  act,  meriting;  severe  punish- 
ment ;  but  nut  sn  if  the  writer  had  g^rounds  for  his  belief,  although 
they  might  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact — or  not  even,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  jury,  enough  to  make  the  fact  probable — pro- 
vided that  thev  were  such  as  a  fair-meaning  man,  after  due  con- 
sideraticjn,  might  have  thought  sufficient.  That,  we  contend,  is  the 
(|u<-stion  which  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury. 

Reluctantly  passing  over,  for  want  of  room,  the  case  of 
Morrison  v.  Belcher,  in  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  adhered 
to  the  law  thus  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  this 
case  of  the  *  Saturday  Review,*  we  turn  to  the  important  cause 
of  Turnbull  r.  Bird,  which  having  a  bearing  upon  polemical 
(|ueBtions,  attracted  much  attention. 

The  plaintiff"  in  this  action  was  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman^ 
eminent  for  hk  archaeological  attainments,  who  had  I)een  ap- 
pointed calenderer  of  foreign  papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John 
Romillv,  being  employed  on  the  documents  belonging  to  the 
period  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution.  Air.  Turn- 
bull  was  a  convert  from  Prolestantism,  and  had  published  strong 
opinions  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  particularly  of  the 
Jesuits^  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer.  This  appointment 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  defendant,  who  was  Secretary  to 
the  Protestant  Alliance.  Mr.  Bird  wrote  a  letter  In  the  '  Dally 
News,'  in  which  he  mentioned  Mr.  TurnbulTs  Ultramoniane 
views,  and  his  strong  bias  tovvariU  the  Jesuits;  whence  he  infeired 
tliat  that  gentleman  was  a  most  impn>per  person  to  be  Intruiited 
with  manuscripts  belonging  to  a  period  so  important  in  the 
history  of  the  struggle  between  Protestantism  and  Romanism,  as 
he  might  be  tempted  to  destroy  or  mutilate  documents  which 
contained  proofs  of  the  truth  of  charges  against  his  co-roligionUts. 
Mr.    Bird    quoted    published  opinions  of  Mr,  Tumbull    ta    *h.t. 
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cAiect  that  Garnett,  the  Jesuit,  who  was  executecl  on  the  cbmxf 
of  boui|f  coacemcil  io  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  vus  a  martji,  and  thai 
Babinglon's  conspiracy  against  Elizalx'th  (which  that  conspirator, 
however,  always  declarcii  to  be  merely  a  iclieme  to  liberate  tba 
(Juecn  of  Scots)  was  a  'gallant  Lonfedcracy,'  with  othec  expres- 
sions betokening'  a  very  strong  party  feeling.  Mr.  Bird  went 
on  to  mention  instances  in  which,  at  various  times,  d<iK:uineats 
bearing  upan  the  mutters  id  difference  between  Protestaats  and 
Catholics  had  disappeared  from  divers  public  collections,  or  had 
hfjon  mutilalod  under  circumstances  luising-  a  probability  that 
the  mischief  bad  been  p<?rpetriited  by  per&uns  interested  in 
suppressing'  testimony  militating  against  Humanism ;  and  he 
expressed  a  strong  feeling  that  there  was  danger  that  Mr.  Turo- 
bull  might  thus  deal  with  the  State  Papers^  Among  other 
atntements  i^tr.  Bird  alleged  that,  when  a  deputation  from  the 
Protestant  Alllniice  waited  upon  Lord  Palmcrslon  on  the  subject, 
that  Minister  read  a  Ictlc^r  from  the  Master  of  the  KolU  jus>tilyiii|^J| 
the  apiiointmeut  of  Mr,  Tunibttll, —  ^H 

*in  which  he  etated,'  eays  Mp.  Bird,  'that  he  (Sir  J.  HomiUy)  had 
appoiiit^  Frotc^taut  geutlemon,  since  the  afritatioD  of  the  imbjeet 
to  rxairtiiio  and  euioparo  tho  pajx*s  prepared  Ijy  Mr.  Tniiibull.  and 
tci  uoc  tltat  hu  hail  dono  his  wuik  fairly  ;  and  alau  acuthcr  goiitltjtiiaa 
'Was  ii];*|»)>utcd  t<)  cjkaiuino  thu  nhxto  of  the  original  doctuuents,  on  tiicir 
luiiii^;;  giv(^D  to  Mr.  Tamliull,  and,  on  their  being  returaed  by  him,  io 
c^xaiikiiic  and  aeo  tlmt  tlioy  wore  whole  aucl  uuiuutilatcd,  imd  to  certi^ 
to  Ihiit  t-'ffect.  I  write  ft'oia  memory,'  procoods  Mr.  liixd,  *  b»it  /  huw 
tint  I  hann  gicen  the  true  effect  of  tht  letter.  If  Mr.  Tumbnll  is  per- 
fectly qnalided  for  hia  oftice,  oud  his  integrity  bo  miiutpcachable,  what 
need  of  throe  gentlemen  to  wateh  him,  Emd  to  put  tbe  Ccmntzy  to 
'QxponM  of  employing  four  peraons  to  da  the  work  of  onof* 

The  actual  words  of  Sir  J.  Romilly's  letter  were, — 

'  However,  biuco  tho  matter  has  been  agitated,  I  liavo  rcqnc 
two  very  eempetoiit  Preteatants,  mcmlwira  of  tho  Itecord  Dejmrtuit 
to  inspect  tlic  papors  intendod  U>  be  calendered  by  Mi'.  TunibiUl, 
to  m&kd  0,  rciport  to  nm  upt^n  thein ;  and  if  I  dnd  that  any  of  th< 
hftvo  a  religious  tendency,  I  will  take  care  that  every  calendar  of  j 
papers  Bhall  1x3   tested  with  the  original  docuraeute  by  a 
without  any  }!otaan  Catholic  tendencies.' 

The  meaning  of  these  words  is  quite  different  from  the  aci 
of  them  given  in  the  libpl.     The  Master  of  the  Rolls  evident 
expressed  no  suspicion  that  Mr.  Tuinbull  was  capabW  uf  vmi 
lating  or  destroying  jiapers,  but,  at  thr  most,  merely  UK>k  pi 
cautions  against  the  possibility  f>f  that  gentleman's  opinions  giving 
a  bias  to  the  abstr^u^t  of  tbe   original  di>cumcnt»  intertill  in  hia 
Calendars;    or,    what    is     more    probible,   Sir   John    providnl 

himscMI 
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hlmsfflf  with  A  jetulj  answer  to  complaints  such  as  those  of 
Mr.  Bird. 

The  fvidenre  proved  that  Mr.  Turnhull  Lad  done  his  duty 
most  satislat'tarilv,  and  that  thpre  was  no  ground  for  thp  imputa- 
tion thnt  persons,  were  set  to  watch  him,  or  that  there  was  any 
Suspicion  entertninetl  of  him  in  the  office.  Indeed  to  tbosc  wlu* 
were  aequiiinled  with  Mr.  Titmbull  (he  is  now  unluippilj 
deceaaefl)  the  charg^e  is  simply  ridiculous,  for  he  was  candid  anti 
outspoken  to  a  fault. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  Mr,  Bird's  exprcssiom  of  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Tumbull's  reli|fious  views  mig'ht  indnee  him  to  tlestroy 
or  mutilate  documents,  exceeileil  the  limits  of  «|lowahle  discu«- 
tinn.  To  some  the  notion  will  no  doubt  appear  unreasonable, 
toothers  well  foLinde<l ;  hut  clearlv  it  is  what  a  mnn  mi^ht 
honestly  l>e!ievo  .pven  after  having  well  cnnsidercd  the  matter. 
When,  however,  he  alleged  that  Mr.  Turnbull  was  wiit<he«l  lo 
prevent  his  destroyinn^  or  mutilating  documents,  particularly  in 
»f}  positive  a  manner, — statiiif;  that  he  knew  he  was  ffivin<j  the 
true  elTect  of  Sir  John  Komilly^s  letter, — he  WftS  cerlAinty  doin^ 
what  cannot  be  brouE!;ht  within  any  reasonable  rule  of  privih-fyr. 
Many  months  elapsed  between  the  deputation  and  the  writing  <if 
the  letter  to  the  *  Daily  News,*  ami  no  doubt  Mr.  liinrs  memory 
misled  him  ;  but  he  ought  not  to  have  tni!itefl  to  memory  in 
iiueh  a  case.  Eefore  making  $ct  $erious  an  imputation  on  (he 
moral  character  of  a  m'enllemati,  it  was  his  duly  (us  LnnI  Chief 
Justice  Iir]e|sei;ms  to  intimate  in  his  aumminsr  up)  to  ascerlVm 
what  the  Master  of  tlie  Rolls  had  rciitly  written. 

TUe  Lord  Chief  Justice  loM  tbe  juiy  that— - 

'  Defamatory  matter  is  pre^timed  to  bo  nuIiciotiB  imlcss  it  is 
pnhliKhuid  in  thu  perfommnco  of  any  duty,  le[^l  or  luor^,  or  tu  thb 
t3cercise  of  any  ri^ht.  The  defence  on  the  jhreseut  occaeiou,*  aaid  he, 
*  ooTnoH  nnduT  the  lafit  heAd,  oh  a  mnttor  ni?ecs6ary  to  the  prnteetton  of 
tlio  pablic  iibtcrcsts,  er  the  oxoreiee  ef  a  public  nglit.  And  ihtt  law 
ifl,  that  a  mau  mny  publiah  ilcfimiut'a'y  matter  of  anuther  holding'  any 
public  appointment,  if  it  iit  a  iiutttL'r  in  ivhleh  tho  pulilic  Lavu  any 
iutpre^t,  within  the  limits  I  will  lay  down  in  ai:e.or<laui:;o  with  decided 
coses.  Every  person  has  n  right  to  comment  on  the  acts  uf  a  public 
man,  whieh  concern  him  aa  »  Dubje»ct  of  tbu  retdm,  if  he  do  nut  laube 

his  cnmmetits  the  vohtcio  of  mnlfce  or  fitauder And  for  the 

ptiF^iOHUs  uf  this  trial,  I  shall  luy  it  down,  that  if  you  arc  of  opinion 
that  tho  defendant,  in  tho  cemmcinta  that  Lo  ntadci  was  guilty  of  any 
wilful  iniastateTneiit  of  faet,  either  1>y  the  cxag^ration  of  wliut  actually 
Oxiittecl,  or  hy  tho  partial  supprcseioD  of  what  actually  esisted,  bo  as 
to  give  it  ajpothbr  coltinr;  or  if  he  nmkoH  his  eoiikinent«  with  any 
auBBtBtotuunt  uf  fact,  <n-hich  he  must  hKTa  known  tci  lu  a  misBtattinKmt 
iT  Atf  tgereited  vnimTrj/  can;  thou  hs  Icwoa  his  prinlogva,  and  tho 
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oceasiou  does  nut  justify  jinblicfttion,  which  wonJd  then  be  ectionabK 
&nd  tho  vordict  must  be  tar  tho  plaintiff.' 

The  jury  found  for  tlie  defendant. 

In  this  charge  it  will  W:  porceivet!  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justin 
enunciated  the  principles  which  we  citnterid  to  be  the  law  of  tlw 
Lind,  and  he  left  the  case  as  a  question  «f  fact  to  the  jury.  It 
would,  however,  perhaps,  linve  been  better  if  he  bad  dmna 
their  attention  more  pnrticularlv  to  the  misquotation  of  the  letter 
from  the  Miister  of  the  Kollii.  Had  their  minds  been  specLiit.'ulK 
directetl  to  this  fact,  it  is  possible  that  the  jurv  miglit  havf 
found  a  different  verdict ;  for  it  will  hardly  be  contended  thax 
the  defendant  '  exercised  ordinary  care '  to  state  the  efFcct  of  thai 
document  aright.  The  plaintiff  intimatetl  his  intention  to  more 
for  a  new  trial,  but  ultimately  the  parties  comprumised  thr 
matter,  each  paying  his  own  costs. 

We  have  now  considered  the  principal  libel  causes  of  recent 
yvar&  having  a  permanent  interest  from  the  le^al  doctrines  wludi 
their  mooting  has  caused  to  be  laid  down,  and,  we  trust,  h»Tf 
cnablcti  our  renders  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  English  laiW  i«f 
defamation  b^'  speaking,  writing,  or  printing, — ^how  far  it  attaina 
itii  p;reut  object  of  preserving  the  sanctity  of  the  statesman't 
bonoui'  and  the  citizen's  character,  while  permitting  *  freebom 
men,  having  to  advise  the  public,  to  speak  free;'  and  we  ventun* 
lo  hope  that  they  will  agree  with  us  in  feeling  that,  though  not 
entirety  free  from  blemish,  it  is  a  noble  monument  of  the 
honesty  and  wisdom  of  our  Legislature  and  Courts  of  Justice. 


Since  this  article  was  put  in  type,  a  Bill  has  Ijeeti  brought  intu 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Colmaii  O'Loghlen  'To  Auieiui 
the  Law  of  Libel^  and  for  more  efFectually  securing  the  Lfibertv 
of  the  Press;'  it  loniains — -with  several  harmless  and  even  bene- 
iicinl  provisions — others  which  would  effect  serious  changes  ia 
the  law,  chiefly,  we  fear,  for  the  worse,  ^M 

The  most  imp^irtant  clause   is   the  third,  which  rettevea   tdH 
publisher  of  a   newspiiper  reporting  a  sjiecch  made  at  a  public 
meeting  from  responsibility  for  Jibellous  matter  contained  then?iii, 
unlcsii  it  is  proved  that  the  defendant  has  refused  to  publish  an 
answer. 

With  every  respect  for  the   motives  of  the  amiable  author  (d 
this  measure,  we  nmst  protest  against  its    principle,  which, 
fear,  would  open  a  dcwir  to  mischievous  defamation,  and,  lnd« 
seriously  impair  the  safeguards  of  character.     I'he  Bill  propoi 
to  transfer  the  responsibility,   criminal  as  well  as  civil,    to 
sjjeakers  themselves;  but  this  would  be  in  m*ny  cases  Uli 
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M  such  persons  are  often  mere  men  of  straw  j  besitirs,  tiie  real 
sfitnf  ig  in  the  iiewspajier  report.  The  actual  auiiiloni  of  a  sptM-t'h 
are  but  few,  and  those  wbo  bear  of  It  iit  sccnntl  baml  nnt  mnnv  ; 
but  wlien  reported  in  tbe  li-adin^  journals,  the  whole  nntiuri  may 
be  counted  among  its  audience,  liesides,  Iti  cast  upon  a  sppakiT, 
who  luaj'  be  carried  away  by  the  zeal  of  debate  and  the  exiite- 
ment  of  oratorv,  the  liabilitv  whieh  fnirly  attaches  to  a  delibfiate 
writer,  wouhi  be  to  introduce  into  the  law  a  principle  entirely 
new  ami  hiphly  unjust  i  and  such  a  responsibility  could  not  fail 
to  limit  seriously  thp  freedom  of  debate.  Surely  an  editor  uu^ht 
to  exercise  some  discretion  as  to  what  he  inserts  in  his  piper ! 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  pi'ivjk-gc  should  go  furthor  than 
tlmt  already  aecorded,  viz.,  the  right  to  discuss  freely  subjects  i>f 
public  interest. 

The  Bill  proposes  also  to  remove  the  obli^tion,  now  placi'd 
on  a  defendant  who  pleads  the  truth  of  an  alleged  lilwlj  lu  set 
out  in  his  plea  the  jiartirular  facts  on  which  he  rt'lies  as  a  justi- 
fication nf  his  cliarges,  by  providinjj  that  it  shall  be  suflicient 
for  him  to  plead  simply  tlmt  the  alleged  libel  is  true  in  substance 
and  matter  of  fact ;  an  innovation  that,  in  cases  where  the  charge 
are  vague  or  general,  would  work  much  injustice  upon  plaintiHs 
and  prosecutors,  by  depriving  them  of  notice  of  the  accusations 
which  the  defendant  will  bring  against  thcin  at  the  trial. 

Another  clause  provides  that  belief  by  the  defendant  in  the 
truth  of  a  lil>el  published  without  defainatory  intent  and  with  a 
lawful  object,,  uT  l/QjM  Jidc  as  a  fair  comment  on  a  matter  in 
which  the  public  are  interested,  shall  he  a  drfcnce^  unless  the 
platntilT  sustains  actual  loss^  or  unless  the  lil>el  is  calcidated  to 
cause  loss  or  dauioge.  The  effect  of  this  provision  mu^t  be  rather 
to  restrict  than  to  enlarge  the  liberty  of  die  press,  since  it  confers 
no  immunity  not  already  enjoyed  (save,  perhaps,  undc]  what 
m&y  be  held  to  be  the  pur?suit  of  a  'lawful  object"),  while  it 
seems  to  limit  that  immunity  to  cases  where  loss  is  not  caused, 
or  likely  to  be  caused — a  limitation  now  unknown  to  the  law. 

The  dan^rous  clauses  of  this  measure  arc  so  much  in  favour 
of  what  may  seem  to  be  the  immediate  interests  nf  the  newspal>er 
press,  that  it  may  be  feared  that  the  Bill  will  not  be  subjected  to 
that  searching  and  impartial  criticism  in  the  journals  which 
i>  So  Valuable  in  eliciting  the  real  bearings  of  a.  measure.  It  is 
therefore  the  more  necessary  that  Parliaincat  and  the  public 
should  direct  their  careful  attention  to  it. 
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AuT.  X. — 1.'  An.  Essat/  on  the  liistorif  of  the  EnglUh  G&vet 

jnenJ.  and  Condiiuliou,  from  the  Reign  if  Ilenri;  VII.  to  (I 
prt^seiU  Thue,  By  Jolin  Earl  Russell.  New  edition.  Luiidoi 
1S65. 

2.  ParUainentai-y  Government  considered  icitft  reference  to  Hefo. 
Bjr  Earl  Grey,      A  new  etlhioa.     London^  1864. 

3.  Tfic   Liberal  Dilemma.     A  Lctfcr  addressed  to  i/ic  Editor  of* 
the  '  Tiincs:     \ly  Charles  Buitoii,  M.P.     Lundon,  18ti4. 

THE  preface  which  Lord  Russell  has  written  to  tlifl  npw  pdition 
of  his  joutliful  work  Upon  the  Biitish  Cotistitutiou  ini^l '" 
have  hcen  ri  work  of  permanent  importance,  if  it  bad  not  hcvt 
writtoi  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution.  There  js  much  that  LorrJ 
Kussdl  euuld  write  that  wouM  have  an  interest  for  more  than 
the  politicians  of  the  day.  He  has  playetl  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  his  greneiTition ;  and  tlie  times  in  which  he  has  lived  nave 
been  eventful.  He  knows  a  good  deal,  if  he  ever  could  be  jwrr- 
fiuaded  to  reveal  it,  of  one  of  the  must  remarkable,  because  one 
of  the  most  bloodless,  revolutions  in  history.  He  eouTd  throw,  if 
'.e  pleased,  manja  gleam  of  light  overtbc  details  of  that  sinjE^alar 
comhiiiation  of  political  audacitv  and  skilful  intrigue  by  whie3 
a  dominant  doss  were  persuaded  or  terrified  into  signing  cbri 
decree  for  their  own  deposition  from  power.  He  is  now  pro'9 
hably  the  only  person  living  from  whom  such  a'contribution  to 
the  iiistory  of  our  century  eould  come.  The  time,  however,  fi>r 
««chconfessi<ms,  if  ever  it  is  to  arrive,  appears  to  be  distant  stil!. 
TTie  epoch  of  the  Refoi-m  Bill  has  not  j-et  receded  fer  enoug^i  into 
the  past  to  be  treat(?d  with  impaitiabty  ;  for  it  has  not  yet  lost  it* 
vnlne  for  the  purposes  of  the  present.  So  long;  as  it  can  be  made 
to  alTord  tnaterial  for  the  clcctioneercr  it  will  not  yield  much  tliat 
can  hi?  relied  upnn  by  the  historian.  Lord  Russell  in  this  case  is 
thinking  more  of  the  present  than  of  the  future  judge.  He  will  be 
■ufliciciitly  consoled  for  any  chance  of  an  adverse  judgment  upon 
his  preface  from  posterity,  if  it  produces  a  favourable  verdirt 
at  the  polUng-bfHj^  next  July.  An  autobiography  from  Lor<|jl 
Russell  would  be  a  very  interesting  composition,  if  it  watf^V 
Written  with  no  other  purpose  but  to  convey  information;  bat 
this  specimen  belongs  to  the  class  of  autobiographies  which  are 
usually  prefixed  to  a  begging-petition.  It  is  an  autobiogmphy 
nf  the  most  laudatory  kind,  such  as  candidates  for  rnilway-direr^, 
loi-slu|fcs,  or  rornnrTships,  or  Goi'ei'unicnt  lin'ngSj  sketch  witli 
free  hand.  It  is  designed  not  otily  tn  place  the  past  leaders 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  moat  favourable  light;  but  also  to  gi^ 
at  7east  a  due  prominence  in  the  picture  of  Liberal  trinmnhs 
the  imposing  H^urc  oi  ihc  aiil\iot.    Such  autobiogrftphies  mui 
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be  criticispd  on  principles  very  dilTerpnt  from  those  whlrli  apply 
to  other  forms  of  rumpnsition.  You  do  not  look  m  an  ndveitiae- 
mcnt  for  the  qualities  whith  belon*  to  a  history.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  discuss  how  far  the  facts  statai  in  the  advertisement 
are  accurati-,  or  how  far  it  has  been  nfcc$sary  to  distort  or  to 
Overlay  tliem ;  but  it  is  not  upon  the  accuracy  of  tlie  facts  that 
the  merits  of  the  advertisement  will  turn.  If  its  appearance  be 
oppsrtune,  and  its  treatment  skiKnIj  it  has  fulfilled  the  end  of  its 
being. 

Wc  arc  far  from  denying  to  it  tlic  first  of  these  tno  merits. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  need  for  some  such  manifestt> 
was  pressing.  Buth  on  tlie  private  merits  of  Lord  RusseD,  and 
on  the  public  services  of  the  Liberal  party,  public  opinion  in  its 
present  condition  needs  an  enerj^etic  alterative  treatment.  Tliere 
has  been  an  atti\-e  competition  going  on  recentlv  among  dis- 
tinguishes! statesmen  for  the  reversion  of  the  Premiership,  which 
is  likely  before  long'  to  be  disposable:  and  the  name  of  Lord 
Russell  does  not  stand  high  upon  the  list  of  favourites.  No 
small  part  of  the  preface  we  are  considering  seems  to  have  been 
composed  with  the  design  of  leading  the  public  to  a  healthier 
frame  of  mind  upon  that  question.  Lord  Russell  does  not,  how- 
ever, for  this  purpose  dwell  mucli  upon  the  transactions  in  which 
he  has  been  prominently  before  the  world  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  He  does  not  say  much  about  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill — or  the  *  stab  in  the  dark  '  which  destroyed  Lord  Aberdeen's 
{"iijvernment— or  the  Vienna  negotiations — or  the  two  abortive 
Reform  Bills  of  1864:  and  1860.  For  reasons  which  are,  no 
doubt,  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  he  prefeis  to  pass  over  these 
more  recent  claims  to  public  confidence,  and  to  revert  to  the  days 
of  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Grey.  He  tad  been  usually  in  the 
hahit  of  holding  himself  out  as  the  author  of  the  Reform  IJill  of 
1832,  though  he  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  by  which 
it  was  passed;  but  he  certainlyT shows  in  those  pages  that  he 
had  sufficient  justification  for  doing  so.  Most  of  the  important 
clauses  in  the  Bill  wore  derived  from  suggestions  of  his  own, 
submittefl  in  a  plan  to  Lord  Durham,  and  througli  him  to  Lord 
Grey.  In  some  respects  Lord  Hvissell's  proposals  were  more 
conservative  than  the  law  ultimately  passed.  He  proposed  in 
new  boroughs  an  alternative  rate  of  voting  of  fifteen  pounds,  and 
in  counties  he  would  have  put  a  stop  to  all  manufacture  of  votes 
by  Land  Societies,  by  providing  that  no  new  rights  of  voting 
should  be  acquired  in  counties,  except  for  properties  oi  the 
yearly  value  of  ten  pounds.  The  Reform  Act^  however,  in  its 
main  outlines  corresjjonded  closely  with  the  project  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell.     Whether  the  ideas  he  suggested  were  OT:\^'ns\^  ore  V&s^^^^ 
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tbcT  vnc  IB  mnj  dtfne  — gf '"^  b^  tiir  clur&  «ba 
£«KftlIr  adBpted  dirm,  cunuc  nav  br  known.      To  hati 
«i  all  r«mt$  bel«<^  t!^  nvdit  of  bsTia^  bevn  tbr   &A 
of  tbr  Gotncnuacnt  of  1830  lo  pface  die*  ttpon  |*P^(-  ^ 

Tho^k  a  rniiJdmAtp  pottioa  of  tke  preface  is  drvalid  ttl 
&g«»  *  fmiw  /art  ■Mjng^/W^*  *  iMyw  |»t  is  orrmpUvi^ 
■BQiv  ^nend  paoe^TTic  npoa  tbe  \Vbi^  P*'^*  ^^'*'  ■**  *V! 
lead;  to  adout  the  opportnacBos  of  this  paxt  o£  Osr  ad 
nnai^  TW  ^flii^  P^^^  ■aletiallT  speakiiip;  is  id  » 
pRMprmos  coadtxioa ;  for  it  hui  Imh^  widi  acmxnij  an  att 
sMO,  Denriv  twenty  Tears  in  oAcv,  and  is  in  poaarjaion  of  J  i 
ndboncn  vfaidi  ^  exereibe  «f  pafmmipr  for  ao  low  a 
caa  conin.  Box  its  paaitioB  nMcaliT  is  ntkMrrm^am^ 
csmie.  Its  lennl  victovT  of  tW  Relm  BiD,  thoe^  Im£4 
M  ^  ts»e  with  aaajr  ^otky  laid  Bpoa  il  a  bKnlcB  wkick  ipi 
lif^  at  im,  fcnt  ladcT  m^tk  its  *Utiilli  is  gxad^UIj  p» 
vaT.  It  bH  WflB  cwJfMKJ  sine*  ^at  om^  «o 
fcnifciia  vi&  dcanada  cqaailr  narting,  md  «i& 
femllr  Iff  unit,  Tko  Whigi  Wrc  alvajv 
'^  '    wn^-    WUk  iu  flfB^nate  knv  faoad  i^ii 

•^iheswdkr  c«na7,  dtf  oUeonntr&milaa  of  E^ 
Wk%s  bnv  cxisled  In  virtnr  of  iW  fn^Tnasiiiw  af  i  ft 
ife   |i.|Biii,atiMiCT  of  thp 
«f  tfe  gRa>  f—Toliiaw  tkrv«^  wUcb 
L     tn^a  tna  u^h^bbs  tsn  nave 
•Mrtuwf  ■ffiit,     Bm  lir  aUv  n»  ^f  WU^ 

tfbfr  4cBocsacj.     Ckttln  Fmk   rHi  ■niail  it.  ^1 
bvl^k»<tftkebe«^r^Lis  ndbR»«tt. 

t  ■MvaUrnaid  to  ^  nm 
IWtlrti.KtW  ^ 
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hollowness  of  tlic  alliatice  will  betray  itself.  Ther<?  are  many 
tilings  wUicli  the  great  Kevolution  families  have  been  witling-  t<> 
surrender  for  tlie  sake  of  retaining  political  poiver ;  but  there  is 
one  ihing^  that  they  will  not  surrender, — and  that  is  political  power 
itself.  The  time  comes  at  last  when  the  Demc*cratic  allips  begin 
to  clamour  in  earnest  for  such  a  portion  of  political  power  as  shall 
make  them  independent  of  their  aristocratic  leaders,  and  when 
that  time  comes  the  alliance  is  in  effect  broken  up.  The  great 
families  will  humour  the  populace  by  g:iving  it  everythiug,  except 
the  power  of  taking  what  it  likes  without  waiting  for  the  gilt. 
They  will  indulg-e  tht-ir  pet,  but  they  will  not  make  him  master. 

Indications  are  not  wanting;  that  this  fatal  point  has  been 
readied.  The  genuine  Radicals  are  becoming  {lissAtiafied  with 
the  humble  office  of  stepping-stone  to  Whig  ambition.  To  have 
to  live  on  ple<lges  never  fullilled  and  perpetually  renewed,  and 
to  be  put  off  with  a  few  insignificant  places  in  the  mean  time,  is 
not  satisfactory  either  to  the  personal  or  the  political  aspirations 
of  men  who  have  contributed  ao  large  a  contingent  to  tlie  con- 
quering army.  Such  of  them,  of  course,  as  are  Radicals  only  in 
word,  are  satisfied  that  the  promises  they  extract  should  never  go 
farther  than  words ;  but  the  more  energ-etic  spirits  are  sincere 
in  theif  subversive  schemes.  Thev  really  dream  of  social 
equality,  and  equal  division  of  land,  and  government  at  the 
uncontrolled  will  of  the  labouring  man.  So  long  a$  they  think 
they  are  approaching  to  their  ideal,  they  are  content  to  support 
that  aristocratic  party  which  is  the  least  adverse  to  their  views. 
Thev  are  quite  willing  to  make  tools  of  the  Whigs  for  the 
purjTose  of  hastening  the  advent  of  the  democracy  to  power,  and 
ostensibly  to  abate  their  extreme  demands  while  the  process  is 
going  on.  But  tbcy  arc  not  at  all  willing  that  this  judicious 
compliance  of  theirs  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
a  Whig  Ministry  to  remain  in  power  without  passing  Liberal 
measures.  In  recent  years  the  Whig  idea  of  a  model  political 
system  has  been  this — that  the  Whigs  should  furnish  the  placc- 
meti,  the  Radicals  shoultl  furnish  the  votes,  and  the  Conservatives 
should  furnish  tlic  policy.  But  this  division  of  labour  has  been 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  Radicals,  who  would  gladly  have 
fumisbed  a  little  of  the  policy  and  a  few  of  the  place-men  too. 
Their  love  accordingly  has  cixiled  marvellouslVp  and  their 
fiup[WTt  of  the  Government  has  not  been  enthusiastic.  It  is  true, 
their  obvious  discontent  lias  not  directly  affected  the  Whigs  in 
great '  confidence '  divisions.  Those  who  complain  that  the  Whigs 
are  too  Conservative  will  naturally  not  be  eager  to  replace  tJiem 
by  politicians  more  Conservative  still ;  but  it  chills  their  zeal  and 
paralyses  their  fighting  power.      They  do  not  desert  the  Whigs, 
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but  tlu^y  do  not  uphold  them  with  any  hsart ;  and  tlii*   lack  d( 
warmth,   thuugh  it  may   disturb   the  balance   of  parties  in  ihe 
House  of  Commons  very  little,  has  a  terrible  effect   among  the 
constituencies.     Id  more  than  one  borough.  Whig  and  Radical 
have  ceased  to  prc&ent  a  united  front  to  the  Tory.      Tliere  uc 
politicians  undoubtedly  among  the  WTiigs  sufficicntlj  blinded  b» 
the  fury   of  the   combat  to   be   williog^  to    seize  oven    Jl 
weapons,  if  so  they  could  only  win  the  elections.    But  the  i  :i  ^- 
divergence   of  ultimate   aim    between   the    two    parties    tu  d^| 
alliance  I&  now  so  thoroughly  brought  home  to  the  consclouso^^ 
of  each  that  any  attempt  to  retain  powtiT  by  such  a  aurrender  of 
conviction  woi^d  be  self-defeated.      As  many   votes   .would  be 
lost  on  one  eitle  as  would  be  gained  by  the  other.     Any  pledge 
deciiled  enough  to  keep  the  Hadicals  to  their  allef^iance,  wnid 
be  the  signal  for  wholesale  desertion  among  the  Whigs. 

When  the  future  and  the  present  are  both  uninviting.  It  ii 
consoling;,  and  may  be  prnfitablp,  to  take  refuge  la  tbe  pwiC 
An  appeal  to  the  reminiscences  of  former  triumphs  Involrei  no 
pledge  as  to  future  operations.  It  cannot  be  ileuied,  therefori!, 
that  Lord  Kussell  has  shown  considerable  sagacity  ia  selecting 
the  form  of  his  electioneering  manifesto.  The  superior  nisdom 
of  his  choice  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  his 
eldest  son ;  who,  daring  to  pierce  Into  the  future,  and  micddle 
with  ileiinitc  pledgeS;^  has  been  compelled,  by  the  conflicdi^ 
terrors  of  home  and  hustings,  to  eat  his  words  twice  in  the  spac« 
of  a  short  two  months.  The  topic  which  Lord  Riusetl  bai 
selected  Is  one  that  is  a  great  favourite  with  Liberals  at  {>reseDt,  M 
it  was  with  Tories  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  It  is  the  proaperitj 
of  England  under  the  government  of  the  particular  party  from 
among  whom  her  rulei^  have  been  taken.  England  ha$  been 
under  the  rule  of  some  Liberal  leader  or  other,  with  little  real 
intermission,  ever  since  the  year  1S30.  During  that  time  aha 
has  on  the  whole  prospered  well.  Her  population  and  wealth 
have  increased  greatly,  and  she  has  been  free  from  vio; 
poUtical  disturbance.  From^  tills  it  is  argued  that  it  has 
the  Liberal  Government  that  has  made  her  prosperous, 
argument  has  1>een  used  with  great  pertinacity  and  some  effects 
It  would  be  more  eflective  if  it  were  not  capable  of  being  retortfldfl 
Between  the  yeais  1784  and  182G  England  was  under  t]H 
government  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  statesmen  whom  he  Ibrmcd — 
the  Tory  party  of  the  day.  It  is  equally  true  that  during  that 
period  she  increased  largely  in  prosjierity,  population,  and  {K>wer. 
It  fihouM  result  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  that  these  blessings  are 
the  result  of  Tory  rule.  It  is,  in  the  same  way,  a  very  favourite 
commonplace  with  Liberal  advocates  to  assert  that  the  contcat- 
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ment  of  the  people  lias  much  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  mpcuures  which  immediately  followed  it. 
If  that  were  so,  tlie  eflect  should  bave  been  most  conspicuous 
when  the  memory  of  the  benefit  was  liveliest.  Vet  duritag  the 
Chartist  riots  of  1839  discontent  was  as  active  and  as  demonstia- 
tire  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  close  of  the  American 
War.  The  truth  is,  that  political  arrangementg  have  always 
been  the  subject  of  suclt  keen  interest  to  the  educated  class, 
that  it  is  apt  to  eiagg-eratc  enormously  the  effect  produced  by 
them  upon  the  large  sections  of  the  community  whose  minds  are 
fully  (jccupied  with  the  absorbing  care  fof  the  gain  of  their  daily 
bread.  It  is  nut  an  abuse  or  an  anomaly  more  or  less  that  will 
3tir  the  lower  classes  to  sedition ;  it  is  not  a  Reform  Bill  that 
will  dissuade  them  from  it  when  they  are  moved  to  it  by  other 
causes.  There  Is  loyalty  and  contentment  now,  because  there  In 
no  wide-spread  distress.  There  was  equal  loyaltv  in  1784,  ami 
again  in  178^1,  when  the  whole  nation  rallied  enthusiastically  to 
the  King  to  rescue  him  from  the  tutelage  of  a  clii^ue  of  great 
Whig  families.  At  neither  period  was  there  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  deep-seated  discontent  with  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  Yet  those  demonstrations  of  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  others  which  tonk  plice  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  took  place  under  an  uarefurmed  Parliament.  The 
truth  was,  that  neither  the  loyalty  of  1789  and  1864,  nor  the  dis- 
content of  1317  and  1839,  had  any  genuine  connexion  with  any 
matter  so  wholly  uninteresting  to  the  great  body  of  the  bread- 
winning  classes  as  the  national  representation.  The  terrible 
waste  of  the  great  war  produced  a  pressure  upon  the  most  helples 
class,  which  was  only  removed  in  proportion  as  railways  and 
steamers  infused  a  new  life  into  the  commerce  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world.  As  this  distress  recurred  in  sharp  fits  from 
time  to  time,  the  men  who  were  suffering  under  it  became 
desperate,  and  passionately  turned  against  the  social  system 
whose  overthrow  could  bring  no  loss  to  them.  They  saw  that 
their  own  class  was  starving  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  and  they 
believed  that  if  the  whole  power  of  legislation  were  committed 
to  their  hands  the  anomaly  would  be  corrected^  or  at  all  events 
reversed  ^  and  any  social  system  would  have  been  equally  liable 
to  the  hatted  of  men  so  driven  by  the  goad  of  want,  That  no 
ffucK  hatred  exists  now  in  any  formidable  degree  is  due  to  the 
fact,  not  that  our  institutions  are  better,  but  that  the  country  is 
more  prosperous. 

A  fallacy  similar  in  kind  is  often  employed  to  magnify  the 
ment  of  our  recent  financial  policy  by  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  doing  ao.     Lord  Russell  dwells  upon  it  at  great  length  in  the 
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preface  before  ns,  aiitl  jMr.  Gladstone  has  emplaned  it  rcpeatetllv 
in  his  speeches  ;  and  no  doubt  upon  the  occasion  of  the  apprcrd,ch- 
ing^  Budget,  with  the  election  full  in  view^  he  will  make  the 
same   buast   again.     The    prosperity  of  the    country    has    beta 
sing  steadily  for  a  great  number  of  years  past ,  but  it  Ws 
lily   increased  since  the  year  1840.     It  is  also    true  that 
since  tliat  time  a  large  portion  of  our  modem  free-trade  incasure* 
have  been  passed.     It  is  inferred  that  the  Ministers  wlio  |ias$ed 
those  free-trade  measures  are  the  authors  of  the  prospGTitjr  wr 
now  enjoy.     The  claim  might  be  plausible  if  no  other  cause  oj 
equal  or  greater  magnitude  had   been  in  operation  at  the  same 
time.     It   might  be  sustainable  in  arg'ument,  if  the  prosperity 
had  txicn  confined  to  the  countries  in  which  the  policy  of  free- 
trade  has  been  adopted.     In  either  of  these  cases  tlie  boast  mjo^hl 
have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  some  doubt;    but  as  matt(>rs  really 
stand,  the  case  is  too  clear  for  arg'ument     Two  classes  of  causes 
have  been  in  operation  since  the  year  1840 :    on  the  one  side,  a 
certain  number  of  Kxcise  and  Customs*  duties  have  been  abott&bed 
or  reduceil  ;    on  the  other,  nearly  the  whole  of  our  vast  railwav 
system   has   been  createil,  and   the  gigantic  gold  discoveries  of 
California  and  of  Australia  have  been  made.     The  question  ii, 
to  which  of  these  two  classes  is  the  enormous  increase  of  Eng- 
land's  material  Wealth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  to  be 
ascribed  ?     There  is  no   comparison  between  the   power  of  the 
two.    One  of  them  affects  only  a  limited  number  of  articles,  ami 
a  comparatLTely  small   section  of  trade  ;    the  other  aflects   the 
whole  internal,  and  very  much  of  the  eKternal^  commerce  of  the 
kingdom.      The    modem    facilities  of  conveyance  have   added 
practically  twenty-four  hours — often  much   more — to   the   com- 
mercial day  ;  and,  of  course,  the  yearly  profit  of  capital  employe 
in  trade  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion.     The  discoveri 
of  gold  have  added  some  five  hundred  millions  to  the  wealth 
the  world,  and  they  have  performed   a  service  more   imjiorteDt 
still.     They  have  enormously  extended  the   scope  of  nn   unde- 
preciable  circulation  ;   and,  in  proportion  as  they  have  done  this, 
they  have  taken  the  heaviest  strain  ofT  confidence  and  credit,  and 
have  emboldened   timid  capital  to  many  a  remunerative  Enter- 
prise, from  M  hich,  without  such  an  encouragement,  it  would  have 
shrunk.     These  two  causes  combined  have  at  once  accelerated  ^ 
and  facilitated   the  operations  of  commerce,  and  furnished  iiv.fl 
unexampled    abundance  the  m,aterial  symbol  of  exchange,    bv  ^ 
whoso   instrumentalitj'   alone    it    could    be  securely   catrictl  on. 
These   causes,  wide  in  ihelr  working  as  trade  itself,  and  intni-  M 
ducing  into  the  machinery  of  barter  new  conditions  of  security  ■ 
and  speed,  must  have  had   nn  effect  in  quickening-  the  accu- 
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Tnulation  of  irpalth,  which  it  Is  ridiculous  to  compare  to  thp 
ctTect  of  a  slight  remissirm  of  taxation,  and  the  removal  of 
some  restrictions  upon  a  few  isolated  articles  of  commerce, 
■But  the  question  is  not  left  to  be  decided  by  theoretic  calcu- 
lation. One  of  these  two  causes  has  been  ccmfined  in  its 
operation  to  Engl-ind  alone ;  the  other  has  extended  to  tbe 
whole  civilised  world.  The  question^,  therefore,  to  which  of 
them  the  increase  of  England's  material  prosperity  is  owing-,  is 
simply  answered  by  ascertaining^  whether  it  has  been  confined  to 
England  or  not.  If  so,  it  is  clearly  due  to  the  cause  which  is 
•confined  to  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the 
prosperity  of  other  countries  has  increased  even  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  England,  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  to  which  it  is 
to  be  a8cril>od  is;  one  that  extends  to  them  also.  This  has  actually 
been  the  case.  Let  US  take  the  teii  years  from  lSi7  to  1856. 
It  is  a  fair  test  period.  It  commences  immediately  after  the  full 
■development  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  free-trade  policy,  and  it  in- 
cludes several  of  the  measures  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr. 
-Gladstone,  In  those  years  the  imports  of  this  country  increased 
from  90.000,000/.  to  172,000,000/.— at  the  rate  pf  90  per  cent. 
ThiJSP  of  France,  in  the  same  period,  increased  from  955,000,000 
francs  to  1,872,000,000  francs,  or  at  the  rate  of  96  per  cent. 
English  exports,  during-  the  same  period,  increased  from 
5«,842,000/.  to  115,826,000/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  96  per  cent.  But 
the  exports  of  France,  during  the  same  periwi,  increased  from 
719,75y,0U0  francs  to  l,SB5,80UjOUU  francs,  or  159  per  cent. 
The  exports  of  Austria  during  the  same  ten  years  increased  124 
per  cent.  The  growth  of  trade  in  Austria  and  France  has,  there- 
lore,  in  recent  years,  been  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  trade 
in  England,  in  the  proportions  respectively  of  VIA  to  06  and  159 
to  96  J  and  the  prosperity  of  Austria  and  France,  at  least,  are  not 
■Hue  to  the  j)atriotism  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord 
Russell  arrays  the  modest  sum  of  our  exports  in  18+2,  by  the  side 
of  the  gigantic  totals  to  which  we  are  accustomed  now,  and  con- 
■ctudes  his  review  of  the  whole  subject  with  the  magniloquent 
exclamation,  'So  much  do  the  strengthening  brrpzes  of  frcetlom 
prove  better  nurses  of  hardy  offspring,  than  the  confined  atmo- 
sphere of  monopoly  and  restriction  !  *  A  very  fine  sentiment-^ 
veiy  I  U  seems  almost  cynical  to  mar  it  by  any  prosaic  reference 
*n  fai'ls.  But  still  there  the  awkward  fact  is,  that  the  *  confined 
atmt>spherc'  in  two  other  large  countries  has  produced  a  more 
Tapid  growth  than  the  '  stnfngthening  hrecKcs  *  in  our  own. 

It  is  ratunil  that  men  should  exaggprate  the  importance  of  the 
nffnirs  in  which  they  have  tfiemsc-lvcs  been  concemetl,  and  the 
ArfForts  in  which  they  have  borne  a  part     Captain  Marryat  tells 
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HE  that  it  was  a  fixed  persuasion  among*  the  Barlmilians  tlut 
itauBcliness  of  Barhadoes  was  the  one  thing  wliich  enafc 
Englaad  to  brave  with  success  the  perils  of  the  Revolutic 
war.  Mr.  Gladstone  looks  upon  the  cncrg'V  suid  the  Industry  i 
Englishmen  I'lom  a  point  of  view  very  similar  to  that  of 
gatJont  Barbadians.  Englishmen  may  be  deluded  enough  t 
tbink  that  if  they  have  multiplied  forg^ts  and  factories,  minei  < 
docks — if  they  spread  their  commerce  over  every  sea,  and 
every  market  with  their  iadustry  —  if  they  have  accumi 
unexampled  wealth  —  the  result  is  owing:  to  the  happii 
their  invGiitiou,  the  boldness  of  their  enterprise,  the  tcnuicil^W' 
their  perseverance,  and  the  bounty  of  Nature,  whicU  all  tkr 
qualities  have  turned  to  the  best  accounL  Mr.  Gladstone  nJ 
liord  lius&cU  know  better,  It  is  due  to  their  wisdom  tn  talb^ 
off  the  duty  on  corn  in  1S4G,  the  duty  on  soap  in  1853.  «■! 
the  duty  on  paper  in  1861.  We  are  far  from  contc»ting 
salutary  nature,  speaking  abstractedly,  of  these  and  of  some 
similar  changes  which  liave  taken  place  in  the  levy  of  Cl 
and  Kxcise  duties.  They  may  have  been  made  hastily, 
times  with  undue  partiality  to  speeial  interests,  and  to  the 
of  other  remissions  which  had  a  preferable  claim.  But  it 
principle  they  were  souud,  and,  so  far  as  they  went,  hare  bm 
beneficial  m  their  operation.  Eut  it  is  ridiculous  to  arupp^ 
that  they  have  added  any  appreciable  volume  to  the  Ta«t 
swelling  stream  of  EngHiJj  commerce. 

The  detaitefl  narrative  of  what  are  called  Lil)eral  triamphs' 
evidently  meant  by  Lord  Russell  to  serve  another  purpose, 
policy  that  was  pursued  in  years  gone  by  under  one  aet 
circumstances,  has  very  little  hearing  upon  a  diifereat  poUer, ' 
be  pursued  under  diflerent  circumstances  in  years  that  art  Ip 
come.  But  Liberal  politicians,  for  want  of  a  l»elter,  frequently 
have  recourse  to  the  argument,  that  as  the  Liberal  measvivs  of 
the  past  have  not  fulfUled  the  sinister  predictions  with  whkk 
their  passage  was  accompanied,  it  is  safe  to  despise  the  fnot 
with  which  the  democratic  proposals  of  the  present  d»r  art 
received.  At  best,  the  argument  is  a  curious  perversioo  of 
analogy.  Even  If  it  be  true  that  the  measures  proposed  ^ 
Liberal  politicians  were  passed,  and  diat  they  have  been  iiK 
nocuous  in  their  results,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  other 
nieasures  passed  by  Liberal  jxiliticians  would  be  Innocuons  loa 
There  is  a  certain  jxiwer  of  resistance  to  noxious  agenciet  whidi 
all  organised  bodies,  physical  and  corporate,  possess  ;  and  iM 
vigour  under  the  severest  trials  often  surpasses  the  mMl 
sanguine  expectations.  A  man  mav  live  in  an  unwholt 
atmosphere,    or    persevere    in    injurtuus    habits    for    a 
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number  of  rears,  and  no  apparent  barm  tany  come  of  it ;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  he  ran,  witb  equal  impunity,  contlnuR 
to  do  so  for  twice  the  same  number  of  years.  A  thrco-Kittle 
man  may  laugh  at  the  waminjjs  cif  his  doctors  for  a  l^ng  time, 
but  if  be  nets  upon  the  Liberal  tbcrory,  and  argues  that  what  baa 
done  no  harm  once  can  do  no  harm  again,  the  g;out  will  find 
him  out  at  last  The  British  Constitntion  has  considerable 
stamina,  and  can  throw  off  one  or  two  doses  of  democracy  with 
no  evil  consequence  bevond  a  tcmporar)'  uneasiness.  But  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  infer  that  the  experiment  could  be  repeated 
without  more  serious  consequences.  Had  the  Reform  Bill, 
therefore,  been  a  much  more  extreme  measure  than  it  actually 
■Was,  the  fact  that  it  has  Hot  been  the  ruin  of  England  would  be 
no  nrgiimcnt  ftir  passing  a  second.  But  the  fallacy  ts  still  more 
OEtravagant,  if  the  Reform  Bill  is  to  be  considered  as  having 
Ifecn  a  drastic,  but  exceptional  remedy  for  a  condition  of  un- 
nsunl  disorder.  Strcjo|:  remedies  ixiny  have  been  on  one  occasion 
salutary  for  n  patient  who  was  diseased,  but  their  probable  effi- 
cacy, or  even  faarmlessncss  upon  a  second  application,  can  well 
be  inferred  when  the  renewed  presence  of  the  disease  has  been 
established. 

There  are  other  ronsiderations  which  make  the  argnment  as  to 
future  policy  from  the  result  of  past  Lil>eTal  measures  perfectly 
untrustworthy.  Those  measures  were  compromises  nftpr  all. 
The  wftmings  of  opponents,  which  are  said  to  hare  been  stultified 
by  events,  were  in  effect  not  wholly  futile  at  the  time.  In  no 
case  was  all  accnnled  for  which  the  mass  of  the  Liberal  party 
clamoured.  Numbers  of  mpasures  which  were  urged  by  large 
sections  of  those  who  supported  the  ministries  of  Lord  Melbourne 
and  Lord  Grey,  have  been  successfully  resisted  up  to  this  time. 
The  Reform  Bill  itself  was  moderate  compared  to  the  changes 
which  had  been  demanded  by  many  Liberals  for  upwards  of  half 
a  Century ;  and  the  Reform  Bill  did  not  pass  as  its  authors  intro- 
duced it.  The  Cbandos  clause,  which  has  had  so  powerful  an  cflect 
in  modifying  its  democratic  tendencies,  was  intrrKJuced  at  the 
instance  of  those  very  opponents  whose  opposition  ii  said  to  have 
been  stultified  by  events.  But  for  that  opposition  the  proposals 
of  Lord  Grey's  Government  would  neither  have  been  so  moderate 
as  they  were,  nor  would  any  corrective  amendments  have  been 
introdaced.  The  assertion  that  our  subsequent  prosperity  proirea 
the  opposition  of  that  time  lo  have  Wen  unreasonable,  is  very 
like  the  cry  we  sometimes  hear  that  the  peace  we  now  enjoy  with 
France  proves  that  the  armaments  of  1860  were  a  useless  expendi- 
ture of  public  money.  Both  lines  of  reasoning-  deserve  to  he  com- 
pared in  point  of  wisdom  with  those  of  the  householder  who  took 
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ilown  Ms  lightning-conductor  because,  he  said^  bis  bouse  bad 
never  been  struck  for  tljirty  years,  and  it  was  evident  that  all  tbc 
talk  about  lig^htning  v/as  a  foQlisb  panic. 

Yet  modified  as  tlie  Keform  Hill  was  both  by  the  powerful 
opposition  which  it  was  necessary  to  disarm,  and  by  tlie  amend- 
ments  that  were  jntrnduced  into  it  as  it  passed  through^  it  is 
early  yet  to  boast  of  its  success.  Tbe  adverse  predictions  tliat 
were  made  concerning  it  amounted  to  tins,  that  it  would  ulti" 
mately  destroy  the  constitution  by  weakening  the  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  parts  of  it.  Whether  these  prctHctions  wilt  be^ 
fulfilled  or  not,  it  is  still  for  the  future  to  disclose.  Our  presentfl 
prosperity  anti  quiet  cannot  be  taken  as  a  conclusive  answer. 
We  have  bnen  threatened  now  for  fifteen  years  past  with  constant 
schemes  for  still  further  weakening  the  influence  of  propertv* 
They  have  received  the  sanction  of  Governments  and  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  have 
resisted  up  to  this  time  with  unexpected  success;  but  this  surci 
has  been  due  more  to  the  blunders  of  our  chief  Radicals  and  ta\ 
the  lesson  which  America  has  been  readlog  to  us,  than  to  the 
vigour  or  resolution  of  the  defenders  of  the  Constitution.  The 
struggle  will  no  doubt  continue  for  some  time,  and  no  man  can 
foresee  the  result.  No  one  can  yet  tell  whether  the  disintegrating 
alements  that  were  introduced  into  the  Constitution  by  the  Act 
of  1832,  will  or  will  not  crumble  its  fabric  into  dust.  It  is  idli^ 
to  boast  before  the  battle  is  lost  or  won.  But  if  the  issue  shnuld 
he  disastrous,  it  will  be  slender  comfnrt  to  rememher  that  the 
errors  to  which  our  ruin  was  due  did^  before  that  ruin  was  con-, 
aummated,  secure  to  us  a  brief  lull  of  deceptive  peace. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Reform  Act  may  bo,' 
and  whatever  our  destiny  jn  respect  to  that  question,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Tory  piirty  showed  far  less  power  of  re- 
■istancc  to  the  popular  storm  when  it  came,,  than  those  who  bad 
seen  it  at  other  critical  Junctures  had  reason  to  expecL  Tlds  is 
an  important  point,  because  it  aHects  materially  the  poticy  of 
resistance.  Resistance  is  folly  or  heroism — -a  virtue  or  a  vice — 
in  most  cases,  according  to  the  probabilities  there  are  of  its  bein; 
successful.  The  perils  of  change  are  so  great,  the  promise  of 
the  most  hopeful  theories  is  so  often  deceptive,  that  it  is  fre- 
t|ucntly  the  wiser  part  to  uphold  the  existing  state  of  things,  if 
it  can  be  done,  even  though,  in  point  of  argument,  it  should  be 
utterly  indefensible.  But  the  conditi<m  is  essential.  It  is  true 
in  political  resistance,  as  in  other  things,  that  nothing  succeeds 
like  success.  A  GnvemmenC  which  is  strong  enough  to  hold  its 
own  will  generally  command  an  acquiescence  which,  with  all 
but  very  speculative   minds,    is   the  equivalent  of  contentmrut. 
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This  doctrine  has  been  justified  in  the  case  of  rulers  wbose 
sYftem  of  gDvernment  all  schools  of  political  opinion,  in  (IiU 
country  at  least,  concur  in  condetnning.  There  was  no  danger 
of  revolution  under  LhjuIs  XV.,  though  his  court,  Iiis  nobilil)% 
and  his  people,  were  tainted  with  every  ^-ice  that  can  deliasc  a 
untioQ.  It  was  not  till  the  strength  of  the  GovernTnent  had 
been  paralysed  by  the  amiable  concessions  of  the  vacillating 
Louis  XVI.,  that  the  catastrophe  came.  The  same  lesson  is 
being  taught  ua  by  the  events  of  our  own  day.  The  large 
freedom  that  prevailed  under  Louis  Philippe,  tte  philanthropy 
and  liberal  tendencies  of  Frederic  William,  dlfl  not  ftvail 
to  save  Paris  and  Berlin  from  the  horrors  of  revolution  in  1848. 
They  Inrked  the  strong;  liand,  without  which  everv  i>ther  virtue 
n  ruler  may  possess  may  only  contribute  to  his  fall.  On  the 
uther  band,  the  present  systems  of  govemincflt  in  those  twu 
cities  do  not  furnish  very  abundant  topics  of  eulogy,  either  to 
the  lover  of  freedom  or  to  tlic  moralist.  But*  whatever  else  is 
wanting-,  the  strong;  hand  is  there ;  and  therefore  the  Govern- 
tnetits  atand. 

We  have  no  intention  of  comparing  the  Government  of  this 
country  before  the  Reform  Bill  to  the  Government  either  of  M.  de 
Bismarck  or  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  Norton  the  other  side, 
do  we  desire  to  maintain  that  the  exclusion  of  tlie  great  maQufac- 
turing  wealth  of  the  country  from  its  due  share  of  the  Govemmeivt 
was  other  than  a  great  mistake.  It  drove  into  the  ranks  of  demo- 
cracy a  most  j>nwcrful  class,  who$e  ttaturul  sympathies  were  on 
th.e  side  of  property  ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  mistake  has  un- 
happily endured  even  till  our  time.  But  the  jmlg-ment  which  must 
be  passed  on  such  an  error  depends  greatly  on  the  right  which  the 
then  holders  uf  power  had  to  bcli^:^ve  that  they  couU  continue  to 
uphold  such  an  exclusion.  In  any  case,  the  course  which  th^y 
took  wnj  not  the  wisest  that  could  have  been  selected.  But  it 
was  not  only  unwise,  but  suicidal,  if  they  had  the  sli|^btest 
fTTOund  for  expecting  their  resistance  to  break  down  as  it  ditl. 
The  causes,  therefore,  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  Tory  powrr 
in  1830,  are  important  elements  in  judging  of  the  forecnst  uf 
the  leaders  who  committed  tboir  itnrty  so  closely  to  the  then 
existing  system  of  representation.  Those  causes  are  welt  known  ; 
ihey  are  summed  up  by  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  Reform  Bill  was  in  effect  that  statesman's  work,  as 
much  as  it  was  Lord  Grey's  ;  because  if  the  strong  fortress  of 
Toryism  had  not  been  carried,  the  Reform  party  would  have 
achieved  a  less  overwhelming  and  less  destructive  victory,  nnil 
would  have  done  the  work  they  had  to  do  in  a  less  dem"crniir 
1  spirit. 
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spirit.  U  is  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  lead  the  uatftii! 
but  he  made  tije  breach.  And  tht  ivorst  of  the  case  was  thtt! 
made  it  froiji  the  imtdc.  Any  notice,  therefore^  of  the  Refbimj 
Hill,  and  other  of  the  extreme  or  unc-sided  Liberal  BW 
vhich  havor  bppn  carried  during  the  last  five-and -thirty  TCU^I 
would  he  imperrept  without  a  notice  of  the  acts  of  that  stAtesmnl 
thrcingh  whose  strange  career  rtlnne  such  mpsisures  liccaine  p*| 
■ible.  To  this  subject,  accordingly,  Lord  Husaell  devotes  A  fcf  j 
pagw. 

He  treats  StT  Robert  Peers  ahandonmpnt  of  his  party  in  \\. 
Olid   m   1846,  as  people  g^cnerally   treat  the  desertions   of 
fnun   the  other  side  to  their  own.      He  thinks    it   a   sa{~ 
answer  to  say  that  the  claims  of  country  are  superior  to 
pnrty :-" 

'  To  give  effect  to  his  conTictions  ho  forfeited  the  confidence  of  i 
pikrty  whicli  had  maturcil  his  talents  and  adopted  Hzn  as  its 
child  aud  champion.     In  thie  boobo 

'  Ftiit  in  narcntom 
'Splondide  meudfuc. 

But  ho  Lad  another  pjurcot  of  dtronger  affinity  and  paramoimt  cIud&| 
His  oouutry,  hor  wolfitrc,  her  safety,  hod  a  right  to  his  filial  dii^,aalj 
for  faer  sake  ho  twice  made  a  EocrificQ  for  which  ho  deaciroa  Itar  pih 
pctual  and  grateful  cummendation.' 

Such  is  Lord  Russell's  present  judgment  upon  the  '  sacrifice 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  )s  kind  enough  to  add  that  thrt 
deserved  'the  perijetual  and  grateful  commeodation  of  hu 
country.'  The  ackuuwlcd^nient,3t  nil  events,  comes  a  little  Iitt 
He  apparently  forgets  that  the  commendation  which  he  at  Icwt 
beatowjxi  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  anything  but  perpetual.  Oo 
the  contrary,  he  utilized  the  sacrifice  of  iSdS,  with  charaftcriiUC 
promptitude^  to  turn  the  statesman  who  made  it  out  of  office,  aad 
to  make  himself  Prime  Minister  in  his  place.  We  certetnh 
cannot  approve  of  the  factious  use  which  Lord  John  RtuseQ 
then,  for  his  own  advantagej  made  of  the  quarrel  between  Sf 
Robert  Peel  and  his  followers;  but  still  less  Can  wc  concari* 
the  eulogy  which  he  now  thinks  it  for  his  credit  to  pan  npaa 
the  two  great  blemishes  in  his  rir-al's  fame.  With  respect  to  ^ 
cnuduct  of  both  these  statesmen  in  the  year  1846,  we  are  iucfiwd 
to  adhere  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  Jean,  to  ^ 
judgment  that  wc  passed  upon  it  at  the  time  : — 

'  Lord  John  RuBsell's  Free-Trado  »chemc  was  mcnlj  a  mauttim* 
to  outgenernl  Sir  Kobert,  Sir  Robert  is  acting  on  the  graTcr,  and  ■• 
nro  wiUing  to  hehevo  moreconaeiuntioue.  hutaBsmredljtauit!  ilsii^iiiiM 
itriaciple  of  flbsolving  himself  from  the  ohUgatioDB  of  par^-^ni  pn^ 
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ciplo  ftbaolatcly  icconeisteiit  mtli  the  ConstitntionAl  Admimdnitiaii 
of  saoh  a  Government  as  ours.'  • 

It  is  witii  great  reluctance  that  we  follow  Lord  Russell  In 
reverting  to  this  bygone  controversy.  We  would  Lave  glatlly 
remembered  Sir  Robert  Peel,  not  by  the  errors  whicli  he  mad^ 
but  by  the  qualities  which  will  secure  for  his  name  a  place  in 
history — his  clear  intellect,  his  ready  elcHjuencc,  his  unrlrallod 
Parliamentary  talents,  and,  his  devoted  public  services.  But 
Lord  Russell  has,  apparently  with  deliberation,  again  raised  a 
fOntroversy  which  cannot  be  passed  by.  The  Conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  upon  these  occasions  is  not  now  a  mere  personal 
question  between  those  who  agreed  and  those  who  differed  from 
him.  Apart  wholly  from  the  merits  of  the  questions  he  was 
handling,  bis  behaviour  involves  great  cjuestions  of  public  ethics, 
upon  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  this,  but 
to  every  age,  that  a  right  judgment  should  be  formed.  Sir 
Robert  Pee!,  when  he  looked  hack  himself  upon  these  transac- 
tions, was  not  insensible  to  the  grave  public  interest  of  the  moral 
c^>nsidenitioiis  which  his  conduct  to  his  party  raised,  In  a  letter 
which  has  been  quoted  upon  the  question,  the  following  language 
is  used  b}*  him  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  transactions  in 
which  he  was  on  those  occasions  concerned,  and  to  defend 
them  against  such  censures  as  those  which  we  felt  ourselves 
bound  to  pass : — 

'  It  appeared  to  me,'  writes  Sir  Bobdrt  Peel,  'that  all  those  con- 
BideratioDH — the  betrayal  of  party  attachments — the  njaintcnance  of 
tlie  honour  of  public  taen — ^tho  feal  intcrosia  of  tby  cuttSB  «jf  (sonati- 
tiitiontil  GoTemmont,  must  aU  he  determined  by  the  ansiver  which  the 
hoort  and  conscience  uf  a  rcBponsihle  minister  might  give  to  iho 
qnestion,  What  is  that  course  which  the  public  interests  really  dimiand  ? 

*■  I  was  Bot  inBGCsible  to  the  evil  of  acting  counter  to  the  will  of 
thosQ  ^najoritics,  of  aevering  jinrty  e-Onnections,  and  of  subjecting 
public  men  tn  snspioion  and  reproach,  and  the  loss  of  pnblio  con- 
fidence :  but  I  felt  a  etroog  conviction  that  such  evils  were  light  in 
comparison  with  those  which  mn£t  bo  inctured  by  the  sacrifioo  c^ 
national  interests  to  party  attachments.* 

Such  was  his  own  deliberate  judgment  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  an  angry  severance  between  him  and  the 
Conservative  party,  and  lighted  between  them  a  Ramc  of  ani- 
mosity, which  neither  the  lapse  of  time  nor  his  early  death  have 
been  ablp  wholly  to  estinguish.  We  do  not  concur  in  that 
judgment.  In  our  belief.  It  contains  not  only  a  false  estimate  of 
the  past,  but  a  dangerous  rule  of  morality  for  the  guidance  of 
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future  statesmen.  Of  the  motives  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
thcTP  can  be  no  question.  In  fact,  his  policy  at  these  two 
junctures  was  so  suicidal,  that  it  is  almost  a  contrndittion  in 
T<Tms  to  impute  to  him  nny  motives  of  personal  ambition.  But 
his  errors  are  not  less  liable  to  the  adverse  judgment  of  posterity, 
because  hh  motives  may  have  been  free  from  blame. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  never  seems  rightly  to  have  modpr^tooJ 
the  obligations  which  the  exertions  of  a  party  impose  upon 
a  party  chief.  Party  has  been  cynically  defined  to  be  the 
madne&s  of  the  many  for  the  profit  of  the  few.  There  is  this 
amount  of  truth  in  the  description  that  the  labour  and  tlie 
reward  are  very  une([ua]ly  distributed.  The  gratification  tu 
pride  or  picket,  whatever  its  amount  may  bo,  which  is  conferred 
by  office,  can  only  be  the  lot  of  a  small  fraction  in  the  party,. 
The  rest  labour,  in  the  main,  for  their  opinions  alone.  That 
these  may  triumph,  Uiey  take  part  in  an  expensive  and  laborious 
organisation;  sjx-nd  health  and  time  to  little  profit  and  less 
pleasure  in  the  labours  of  Parliament;  and,  often  at  enormous  cost 
both  of  money  and  of  case,  fight  for  the  cause  they  love  in  their 
own  constituencies.  The  leaders,  on  the  other  band,  spend 
laborious  lives  witliin  the  walls  of  Parliament;  but  it  is  labour 
of  which  every  step  carries  its  own  reward  to  those  who  are 
actuated  by  ambition..  The  result  of  these  conjoint  labours  is 
that  the  leaders  obtain  place,  and  what  is  called  in  this  country 
power;  while  the  fiillowers  obtain  the  pleasure  of  seeing- their 
own  opinions  prevail  in  the  Government  and  legislation  of  the 
country.  But  the  leaders  obtain  these  distinctions,  which  arc 
evidently  of  gjeat  value  inasmuch  as  men  struggle  so  hardly  to 
secure  them,  entirely  hy  the  help  of  their  followers ;  and  these 
offer  their  help  at  so  much  cost  to  themselves  distinctly  on  the 
understanding:  thaE  their  own  opinions  are  to  prevail.  The 
leaders,  therelbre,  in  consenting  to  accept  office  hy  the  aid  of  fol- 
lowers who  offer  it  with  this  aim,  pledge  themselves  that  they  will 
Use  the  power  so  confided  to  them  to  promote  these  opinions.  A 
^larty  struggle  is  a  campaign  fought  in  the  main  by  volunteers^ 
who  ask  for  no  pay  except  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  The 
leader,  who  gathers  more  substantial  spoils,  and  who  in  repu- 
ta.tion  at  least  receives  a  disproportionate  reward,  is  bound  in 
honour  to  the  scrupulous  payment  of  the  solitarv  recompense 
demanded  by  the  followers  ti>  whom  his  victory  is  due.  He  Is 
]}ound  to  it  both  as  a  fair  return  for  effective  aid,  and  as  the 
fulfilment  of  an  implied  pledge.  He  would  never  have  been 
tbcir  leader,  if  they  hud  not  believed  him  true  to  their  principles. 
It  is  a  belief  which  every  leader  diligently  encourages ;  ihev 
trust  him  with  power  precisely  because  he  has  encouraged  it 
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^Tith  success,  ami  induced  them  to  entertain  it  undoubtingly. 
The  power  of  a  Prime  Minister  in  Parliament  is  sometliing-  very 
different  from  tliat  which  his  own  abilities  would  by  themselves 
have  attained.  The  position  g^ives  him  an  influence  far  beyond 
what  could  be  commanded  by  any  personal  qualities.  He  lias 
accepted  that  position,  an4i  the  influence  which  attaches  to  it 
frtim  liis  party  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  tlieir  political 
opinions.  If  he  does  not  use  it  for  that  purpose,  but  on  the 
contrary  employs  it  in  promoting  the  opinions  to  which  they  are 
opposed,  he  commita  a  clear  breach  of  the  understanding;  upon 
which  it  was  received.  To  accept  an  agency  or  ropr<>sontative 
position  of  any  kind  upnn  the  understanding:  that  you  will  use 
it  to  promote  the  views  of  the  pcrsan  from  whom  you  accept  it, 
and  then  to  use  it  against  him,  is  in  every  other  sphere  of  action 
treated  as  the  gravest  crime.  In  law  it  is  punished  as  dis^ 
honesty.  In  society  it  is  scouted  as  dkhon^ur.  We  are  well 
aware,  and  gladly  concede,  that  neither  of  those  terms  could 
receive  any  application,  in  the  slightest  degree  just,  to  the 
upright  motives  and  noble  disinterestedness  of  Sir  Robert  PeeJ. 
But  it  is  no  slight  calamity  that  he  should  have  himself  devised, 
and  have  handed  down  for  the  misguidance  of  others,  a  perverted 
conception  of  duty,  which  not  only  relaxes,  but  reverses,  the  rule 
of  ordinary  morality^  and  holds  up  as  the  ideal  of  a  politician's 
patriotism,  acts  that  in  private  life  would,  by  common  consent, 
be  shunned  as  fraud. 

No  one  who  remembers  or  has  read  the  history  of  tlie  years 
182S-9  and  1840-4(j,  can  entertain  any  doubt  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  obtained  office  in  the  year  1828,  and  afterwards  in  the  year 
1841,  mainly  because  he  was  believed  to  hold  Protestant  opinions 
in  the  one  case  and  protectionist  opinions  in  the  other.  The 
latter  case  was,  perhaps,  the  more  strongly  mar](ed,  bi?cause  the 
elections  tliat  seated  him  in  power  were  decided  distinctly  upon 
the  Protection  cry;  and,  therefore,  it  furnishes  the  more  forcible 
illustration  of  the  character  of  the  acts  to  which,  in  Liberal  eyes, 
he  owed  his  fame.  It  is  quit£  unquestioned  that  if,  in  1'841^  he 
had  proclaimed  the  opinion  which  he  announced  in  November, 
I?^45,  that  majority  of  ninety  which  enabled  him  to  oust  Lord 
Melbourne,  would  never  have  existed.  He  must  have  given  way, 
as  Conservative  leader,  to  some  other  statesman.  But  he  made 
no  such  declaratian.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  himself  In 
I'avour  of  Protection.'  Relying  upon  his  words,  the  Protectionists 
worketl  for  him.  They  brought  the  whole  force  of  the  landed 
interest  to  support  him  ;  they  placed  bim  in  power ;  and  when 
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he  bad  received  it  from  them  upon  the  atren^th  of  this  lan^a^e, 
he  used  it  to  defeat,  aad,  as  a  political  parly,  to  destroy  them. 
It  is  said  that  between  the  years  1841  and  1846,  he  changwl 
his  opinions.  Thei^  are  some  who,  on  the  ground  of  the  Elbing" 
letter,  have  harbouF'ed  doubts  ai  to  the  reality  of  this  change. 
Lord  Russell  certainly  does  not  believe  in  it.  Full  of  admi- 
ration of  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  gives  this  descrip- 
tion of  it : — 

'  But  if  the  ProtectioniBts  counted  on  Sir  Bobert  Peel  to  confirm 
the  reign  of  monopoly,  th^y  woro  wofiiUy  dcceiYcd.  It  in  true  that 
iffiih  characteristic  prudew^  ho  left  for  ft  time  iinftssailed  the  cnrn  of  tho 
landed  gentry,  and  tho  engar  of  the  West  Indies.  But  ho  struck  dowa 
all  tho  minor  monopoUcB,  and  advimciiig  Kko  a  groat  general,  left  the 
fortrcascs  of  oom  attd  sugar  hold  by  more  gurieond  in  a  comjiiered 
coimtry.' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  Lord  RasselPs  opinion  the 
gradual  devflopment  of  a  free-trade  policy,  which  marked 
Sir  Robert  Prel's  administration,  commencing'  with  his  sliding 
scale  in  1843,  and  culminating  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws  in  1846,  was  all  part  of  one  *  prudent'  and  well-con- 
certed plan.  Nor  does  Lord  Russell  recall  the  history  of 
such  a  plan  with  BnTthing-  approaching'  to  disg'usc  Cer- 
tainly, if  his  theory  of  Peel's  conduct  be  correct,  the  poor 
Protectionists  were  indeed  '  wofully  deceived.*  They  thought 
that  the}'  were  following  .in  honest  leader,  not  that  they 
were  being  led  by  a  disguised  free-trader  into  an  ambuscaile. 
Lord  Russell  does  not,  however,  appear  to  think  that  'deception' 
IS  any  drawlrack  to  the  perfection  of  the  character  he  is  extolling. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  tho  conduct  which  he  admired  he 
would  not,  under  similar  circumstances,  be  ashamed  to  follow. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  left  concerning  the  political  morality  of 
Lord  Russell.  He  would  think  little  of  gaming  power  by  pro- 
fessions of  belief  upon  which  he  never  intended  to  act,  and  by 
the  avowal  of  attachment  to  laws  against  which  it  was  his 
purpose  to  advance  one  by  one,  '  like  a  great  general '  in  a  hostile 
country.  He  would  expect  to  have  such  a  political  strategy 
attributed  to  nothing  worse  than  *  characteristic  prudence.'  There 
are  certain  passages  in  Lord  RusselTs  life,  connected  with  the 
Irish  Church,  and  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  and  the  Kcclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  anil  more  recently  with  the  Reform  Bill,  which  have 
sometimes  puzzled  hi*  admirers  to  explain.  There  has  been  in 
all  those  cases  a  curious  contrast  between  the  promises  made 
when  there  was  an  object  to  be  gained,  and  the  performance 
which  followed  when  the  object  had  been  secured.     But  this 
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criticism  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel'*  career  explains  tbat  tlieae  con- 
tradictions  were  notaccidentSt  but  part  of  a  fiseU  political  system. 
Thej  were  in  Lord  Russell's  view  only  measures  of  that  prudence 
which  shouH  distinguish  a  great  political  general. 

We  arc  not,  however,  disposed  to  adopt  without  demur  thts 
estimate  of  the  Career  of  Sir  Rolw^rt  Peel.  It  would  be  impossible 
if  we  did  to  give  him  credit  for  the  pure  motives  by  which  wc 
believe  him  in  truth  to  have  been  actuated.  No  hig-h-minded 
statnman  could  have  deliberately  lent  himself  to  Buch  a  deliberate 
scheme  of  ptditical  Jesuitry.  Nor  are  the  probabilities  in  f&vour 
of  such  a  theor)'.  In  spite  of  the  ambiguous  language  of  the 
Elbing  letter,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  reached  his  ultimate  con- 
victions unwillingly,  and  by  degrees,  and  that  for  a  long  time  be 
believed  it  was  possible  to  leave  the  '  fortresses  held  by  a  mere 
g'arrison  in  a  conquered  country.'  Even  so,  however,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  reconcile  his  conduct  with  the  rules  which  most  men 
would  frame  for  their  guidance  in  private  life,  or  to  deny  that 
he  inflicted — as  he  himself  confesses  in  the  extract  we  have 
quoted — -a  deep  and  lasting  wound  upon  the  morality  that 
guides  public  men.  He  had  been  invested  with  power  that 
he  might  uphold  Protection.  No  change  of  opinion  could  justify 
him  in  retaining  power  that  he  might  destroy  it.  In  his  last 
speech  he  acknowledged  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  bad 
been  carried  by  the  influence  of  the  Government.  He  was  bound 
to  have  remembered  that  the  influence  of  that  Government  was 
not  merely  his  own  creation.  It  had  been  built  up  for  him 
laboriously  by  the  co-operation  of  thousands  of  men  on  the  faith  of 
an  understanding  which  he  was  scattering  to  the  winds.  ?f  o  one 
could  impeach  his  honour  because  he  had  changed  his  opinion,  or, 
having  changed  it.  If  he  should  refuse  to  abide  by  a  cause  in 
which  he  had  ceased  to  believe.  But  it  should  scarcely  have 
needed  argument  to  prove  to  him  that  when  he  found  thot  be 
could  no  longer  perform  the  contract  upon  which  his  partnership 
with  lii^  party  was  based,  he  Was  bound  at  least  to  relinquish 
the  power  of  injuring  them,  which  on  the  faith  of  that  contract 
thev  had  conferred  upon  him. 

The  importance  of  the  changes  of  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  was 
the  author,  and  the  danger  which  it  is  said  might  have  resulted 
if  they  had  been  delayed,  are  advanced  by  him,  and  have  often 
been  pleaded  by  others  in  his  defence.  Ireland  would  not 
have  been  restrained  from  rebellion,  it  is  alleged,  if  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  had  been  deferred  i  and  it  has  been  main- 
tained by  many  mat  England  would  have  suflered  as  severely  as 
other  countries  from  tlie  revolutionary  contagion  of  1848,  if  diat 
year  had  found  her  with  the  Corn-laws  still  unrepealed!.  With- 
out 
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ihiit  sti>pf  iiig  to  inquire  huw  much  of  trutli  there  may  be  ui 
ihese  suppositions,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  if  the  charge  of 
•betrajal"  be,  as  he  adpiits,  in  any  degree  justified  by  his  con- 
duct^  such  picas  are  whully  beside  the  question.  'I'he  allegation 
that  a  CLTtAiu  line  uf  conduct  is  disloyal,  is  not  disposed  of  by^li 
the  reply  that  it  is  profitable  either  to  himself  or  to  others.  No  V 
fimount  of  public  g^in  will  even  ^xt^nuate  a  course  of  conduct 
which  involves  a  '  betrayal  of  party  attachments,'  and  is  open  t» 
tho  reproach  of  compromising'  *  the  honour  of  public  men.'  In  no 
condition  of  public  emergency  can  any  modern  Marcus  Curtius 
he  Called  upitii  for  hia  country's  sake  to  phing'e  into  the  guJf  of 
di&honoiir.  But  the  plea  of  utility,  evert  if  it  were  worth  any- 
thing, could  not  be  sustained.  Both  measures  would,  without 
doubt,  have  been  passed  in  some  shape  or  other,  though  Sir 
Robert  Vi^al  had  insisted  upon  r&sig'tiin^  his  office,  and  had 
left  the  task  of  carrying  them  to  the  rivals  who  liad  advocated 
them  more  consistently,  and  would  undertake  them  without  dis- 
credit.^ It  is  true  that  if,  instead  of  being  carried  in  the  first 
surprise  of  such  ii  desertion,  thoy  had  been  carried  through 
under  the  ordeal  of  a  legitimate  party  conflict,  they  would  pro-  ^ 
bably  have  assumed  iu  the  end  a  less  hasty  form,  and  their  imme-  S 
diatc  opemtion  would  have  been  attended  with  less  danger.  On 
the  other  hand  calamities  would  have  bccu  avoided,  which  cannot 
now  be  repaired. 

The  great  Conser^'ative  force  which  had  been  called  forth  by 
the  bloody  failure  of  Republican  theories  in  17i)3  would  never 
have  been  broken  up  if  Peel,  its  chosen  leader,  had  not  shattered 
it  with  his  own  hand.  And  nothing  but  a  break-up  of  the 
Conservative  force  would  have  permitted  the  passage  of  a  Reform 
Bill  so  crude  and  so  one'Sided  as  thiit  of  163^.  It  was  an  uttrr 
failure  of  strength  in  the  party  that  is  responsible  for  the  safe- 
guard of  our  institutions,  just  at  the  moment  when  strength  was 
most  required.  The  storm  of  popular  passion  which  swept  across 
the  country  at  the  outset  of  King  William's  reign  would  probablv 
have  left  behind  it  an  eitensive  change  of  some  kind  ;  but  it  was 
only  the  paralysis  of  the  Tories,  consequent  upon  the  events  of 
1829,  that  allowed  a  measure  so  rude,  so  ill-balanced,  so  provo- 
cative of  further  changes,  to  become  law.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second 
great  act  of  *  betrayal  of  party  attachments '  narrowly  missed  pro- 
ducing events  still  more  disastrous.  As  no  fidelity  to  a  party-leader 
could  survive  two  actis  of  desertion,  the  disorganisation  produced  in 
the  Conservative  ranks,  by  the  events  of  1S4G  was  more  complete 
than  that  of  seventeen  years  Jx'fore.  The  paralysis  ()f  the  partv 
1135  more  incurable,  and  the  o'p'portunity  for  tampering  with  the 
Oonstitutioa  even  more  [avo\itaVi\e.     TlW^-tio  u'w.\ia»N«R'eiToade 
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of  it,  and  that  Peers  second  breach  with  his  par^  was  not  marked 
like  the  first  hy  a  snccessfdl  democratic  inroad,  is  due  onlj  to 
a  series  of  happy  accidents.  For  years  it  seemed  as  if  thero  was 
no  chance  of  averting  another  Reform  Bill,  which  would  have 
given  to  the  democracy  an  irresistible  preponderance.  The 
tenacious  Toryism  of  Lord  Palmerston's  early  training-,  which 
resists  all  later  lessons — ^the  fortonate  blnnders  of  Mr.  Bright — 
and  the  instructive  experience  of  America,  have  apparently 
rescued  us,  at  least  for  a  time ;  but  the  escape — if  we  are  yet 
entitled  to  call  it  so— has  been  a  narrow  one.  It  will  be  a  warn- 
ings to  the  Conservative  party,  which  they  will  probably  never 
l'org:et,  not  again  to  trust  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  any 
leader  who  shall  show  himself  more  anxions  for  the  good  opinion 
of  his  opponents  than  of  his  friends. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  best  defence  is,  that  he  never  appears  to 
have  admitted  the  existence  of  any  reciprocal  duty  between  a 
Minister  and  his  party.  He 'was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
looked  with  official  horror  upon  independent  members.  But  the 
obligation  in  his  mind  was  all  upon  the  side  of  the  followers, 
and  was  little  more  than  a  decorous  form  upon  the  part  of  the 
leader.  He  was  not  consciously  guilty  of  any  breach  of  faith 
to  his  party ;  for  he  never  contemplated  them  as  the  possible 
objects  of  such  a  crime.  He  knew  but  little  of  the  feelings  and 
^Tishes  of  the  class  of  members  who  constitute  the  numerical 
jstrength  of  a  party,  still  less  of  the  far  larger  mass  of  partisans  out 
of  doors,  whom  they  represent.  He  had  been  in  a  leading  posi- 
tion almost  all  his  public  life ;  and  he  had  had  little  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted,  either  by  experience  or  observation, 
with  the  sacrifices  which  are  made  in  a  party's  cause  by  numbers 
who  feel  no  otiier  ambition  except  that  of  seeing  their  principles 
prevail.  A  man  in  such  a  position  could  hardly  look  upon  his 
party  as  the  subjects  of  an  honourable  obligation.  He  had 
studied  them  all  his  life,  aitd  knew  them  well,  zoologically,  as 
the  phrase  is ;  he  had  watched  their  habits  and  their  tempers, 
their  peculiarities  and  their  powers;  he  had  learnt  to  manage 
them  with  skilful  words,  and  train  them  to  united  voting ;  but 
when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  public  interest,  he  attached,  as  we  have  seen,  scarcely  more 
weight  to  the  charge  of  disappointing  their  belief  in  him,  than  ^ 
clever  chess-player  would  l^ve  attached  to  that  of  disappoint- 
ing his  castles  or  his  pawns.  But  though  the  special  bent 
of  his  mind  may  serve  to  clear  his  reputation,  neither  his 
good  intentions  nor  the  advantages  that  may  be  «)i\:n!craNK^  ^^ 
his  measures  will  outweigh  the  InjuTy  wVicii.  V«  cftnAe«e»  ^*"?' 
his  example  has  inflicted   upon   the  maiaWc?    ol  w^^c.  Xw  vp 
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Eng^land,  and  upon  \he  confidence  which  t3ie  nation  was 
wont  to  repose  in  the  professions  of  public  men. 

That  Lord  Russell,  the  lender  nf  a  great  party,  should  impute 
to  him,  however  wrongfully,  a  policy  of  deliberate  treat^hcry,  and 
should  describe  it  with  cjipressions  of  iguomimous  commenda- 
tion, is  sufficient  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the  sinister 
iufluence  such  an  f^xamplc  as  his  lias  exercised  over  the  inferio: 
inindA  that  attempt  to  fallow  it 
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As  the  chief  object  of  the  publication  of  Lord  Kussell's  pre- 
face at  this  juncture  was  not  to  lindJcatc  the  past  but  to  influence  ii 
the  future,  the  portions  t>f  it  which  treat  of  the  future  are  those^^ 
to  which  ihe  public  will  turn  with  the  greatest  interest,  He  ^^ 
does  not  saj  much  of  the  poUcj,  if  there  be  any,  which  he 
intends  that  bis  party  shall  take  up;  nor  does  he  pledge  himself 
at  all.  With  regard  to  all  the  questioos  that  have  a  special 
interest  just  now,  and  especially  with  regard  to  tlie  question  of 
Kcform,  he  prefers  to  operate  on  the  muids  of  the  electors' rather 
by  way  of  hint  and  adumbration  of  what  he  may  do  than 
any  bold  assertion  of  what  he  will.  The  attitude  which  be 
desires  his  party  to  take  up  towards  ardent  and  pressing;  Re- 
iXormers  is  that  of  a  coy,  but  not  wholly  inexorable,  reluctance* 
'  He  has  been  brought  tip  to  value  the  Constitution  \  but  if  they 
will  only  be  sufficiently  enterprising,  the  resistance  of  Whig- 
prudery  will  not  be  carried  to  a  cruel  extreme.  He  explains  away 
the  celebrated  words,  *RcBt  and  be  thankful.'  The  traveller 
rests,  but  does  not  bivouac  on  the  height  he  has  attained  : — 

'  But  to  drop  metaphor,  it  secine  no  violent  asBDUiptioa  to  eappoec, 
after  ovot^coming  tho  tatt^tigtli  of  rt^siBttmcc  ortned  with  legislatiire 
power  in  the  horoughg  disfranchised  by  the  lECefeirm  Act,  the  fom^ 
of  religioufi  prejudiceB  entrenched  in  the  Acts  which  excluded  Roman 
'Catholics,  Protestant  Diseontere,  and  Jews  from  the  privilegea  of  the 
ConstitutLou,  the  powerful  eonibinatioti  of  intcre.sts  which  guarded  the 
Com  Laws  and  all  other  monopolicH^that  after  the  victoiioas  i&oie  of 
all  these  conteatB  the  remaining  stmgglcs  with  sclfishncsE.  and  ignoranoe 
will  not  offer  the  somo  difficulties  nor  he  achieved  at  the  same  haKordfi. 
I  apeak  of  course  in  thti  espectfttion  that  no  grent  orgRiiic  changes  iu»e 
to  be  attempted  by  any  considerable  party  in  the  State.' 

At  first  sig^ht  the  latter  sentence  seems  calculated  to  justify  the 
hope  that  Lord  Kussell  in  his  old  age  is  returning  to  the  earlier 
and  better  teaching  of  bis  party,  and  is  labouring  to  hand  over  to 
his  successors  its  traditional  aversion  to  organic  change.  But  il 
is  only  a  momentary  illusjion.  Appearances  are  saved ;  but 
nothing  more.  It  is  evident  from  the  context  tliat  Lord  RusscH 
^ues  not  look  upon  the  Emancipation  Act  or  the  Hcform  Act  ^ 
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organic  changra ;  tliat  he  contcmplntes  a  series  of  future  stni^glp* 
with  wtot,  frum  the  height  of  his  iin^laricd  jmtriotisni  luitl 
boundless  k-arning^^  he  is  pleased  to  look  down  upon  as  selfishness 
and  ignorance :  and  that  these  strngg-les  wliicb  he  proposes  are  to 
differ  fmin  the  former  ones  in  which  he  has  been  engag-ed,  not  la 
their  n&tare  or  in  the  magnitude  of  the  object  at  which  they  aim, 
but  only  in  the  ^eater  ease  and  certainty  with  which  they  will 
be  accomplished,  now  that  all  refractory  interests  hare  been 
beaten  down. 

*  Selfishness  and  i^orance,'  applied  to  any  «et  of  persons  bv  a 
Reformer,  merely  indicate  that  those  persons  have  the  misfortune 
to  ilifler  with  him  upon  some  question  of  public  interest.  From 
this  announcement  of  Lord  KusselFs  we  may  conclude  that  he  is 
looking*  forward,  or  at  least  is  ready  to  be  forced  into,  new 
a&saults  upon  the  institutions  which  bt  has  made  so  many  eSbrts 
to  undermine.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  upon 
what  points  these  attacks  are  likely  to  be  directed.  Fortunately 
tliis  is  not  a  question  upon  which  much  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tainei^lf  a£  Lord  Russelt  ha$  himself  pointed  out  their  nature  with 
sufficient  clearness.  They  will  be  pointed  in  the  same  direction, 
and  glided  by  the  same  object,  as  those  which  at  other  periods 
of  his  career  he  bw  been  engaged  in  directing.  In  other  words, 
his  aim  will  be  to  make  the  representation  more  democratic,  and 
to  weaken  the  pisition  of  the  Established  Church.  From  the 
tactics  that  have  been  pursued  in  Parliament,  there  is  verv  little 
doubt  that  these  objects  will  be  generally  pursuerl  by  the  Liberal 
party  at  the  approaching'  elecdons.  The  trumpet  is  forced  to 
give  an  uncertain  sound,  lest  it  should  alarm  the  scanty  but 
powerful  section  of  Whigs  who  liave  no  stomach  for  democracy. 
But  the  order  of  the  day  is  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  poli- 
tical agents  whose  business  it  is  to  See  it  carried  out,  as  Well  as 
by  the  considerable  number  of  Radicals  who,  for  the  time,  until 
their  present  unpopularity  shall  have  somewhat  abated,  are 
masking*  the  most  subversive  wishes  under  the  language  of 
moderation.  It  may  be  worth  while,  then,  to  cist  a  glance  at  least 
at  the  present  position  of  the  first  of  these  two  questions,  upon 
which  Z^rd  Russell,  if  he  is  ever  allowed  again  to  grasp  the 
Liberal  baton,  proposes  once  more  to  try  his  strategic  skid. 

In  ctLnaot  be  expected  tlial  the  question  of  the  recon&miction 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  ever  be  permanently  laid  to 
rest.  As  longp  as  Parliamentary  government  exists  the  lower 
portion  of  the  electoral  body  will  not  wholly  cease  from  efforts 
to  establish  a  mastery  over  the  higher.  The  blind  conviction 
that  »  larger  share  of  political  power  will  bring  some  respite 
to  the  struggle  for  subsistence  in  which  their  lives  are  ^as«^ 
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bail  been  impresBed    upon  a  cDrta.in  section  of  them    by   thrpe 
generations  of  ag^itators.      An  increase  of  political  power  bein^ 
their  fixed,  idea,  there  is  no  way   in  which  it  tjin  be  realized 
except  by  importing^  from   below  fi  larg-e  reinforcement  of  new 
voterSj  who  at  least  in  the  struggle  with  property  will  be  their 
allies.     Tlje  demand,  therefore,  for  what  is  ralletl  Reform  will 
probably  be  a  chronir  malady  of  our  constitutional  system.     It 
will  always  be  appealed  to  by   every  candidate  who  wishes  tii 
be  returned   by  the  votes  of  the  poorest  class  upon  the  reg-ister 
in  those  places  where  the  deamess  of  house-rent  g-ives  a  highlv 
democratic  effect  to   the  ten-pound  fmnehisc,     Thts.  view  ai  the 
future  may  at  first  sig-htaccm  to  present  a  dreary  vista  of  perpetual 
contest  to  the  champions  of  the  Constitution.    It  holds  out  to  them 
no  hope  of  repose  from  the  contest,  no  period  when  the  controTeray 
will  be  settled,  and  our  institutions  will  cease  to  need  perpetual 
watchfulness  to  protect  them  from  Organic  change.     But  such  a 
state  of  thing;s  has  its  compensations;  or  rather  it  implies  the 
conditions   under  which   alone    the   Constitution    Is  really  safe. 
The  strug'gles  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  constituency,  aided   by ; 
the  non-electors,  even  if  they  should  act  with  fargreater  unanimity 
and   earnestness  than  they  have  ever  yet  displayed,   or  are  ever 
likely  to  display,  in  seeking^  so  problematical  a  good,  cannot  of 
themselves  do  murh  to  imperil  the  Constitution.     They  must  be 
powerfully   aided    by  the   owners    of  property    before    thev  cran 
hope  for  success  for  their  efibrts.     The  materials  for  a  natural 
history  of  revolutions  exist,  not,  Indeed,  in  any  great  abundance, 
but  in  quantity  suiQIcieiit  to  justify  a   generalization  upon  the 
necessary   conditions    of  their    existence.      Setting   aside    those 
revolutions  whirh  have  t^iken  place  with   the  aid  of  a  foreign 
force,  the  small  residue  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.     The 
first  would  include  those  which   take  place  as  the  simple  result 
of  an  insurrection  In  the  capital.     They  ran  only  occur  in  coun- 
tries  where   the   authority  of  the   capital  is  decisive — in   other 
•words,  where  the  government  is  stron^lv  centralized,  and  where 
in   cotiseC|uence  at   the   critical  jnoment  the   safety  of  tlie  body 
politic  depends  upon  the  courage  and  sagacity  of  a  single  man. 
The  revolutions  of  1830,  of  1&48,  of  1852,  in  France,  and  some  of 
the  revolutions  in  Germany  in  1848  belong  to  this  class.     To  a 
Government  like  that  of  France  the  discontent  of  the  poorest  cIbm 
is  a  very  formidable  danger ;  it  can  only  be  guarded  against  by 
Tnalntaining  a  garrison   In   the  capital  in  constant   readiness  for 
action.    One  night's  neglect  may  place  a  mob  In  the  pissession  of 
thcTuileries,  (u>^  ••w^Inate  '  '      -sty.    But  this  sort  of  revolution 
can  never  tak                     F                  \i  would  be  a  frightful  thin^ 
if  at  any  jic nt  the  negligence  of  thftsc 
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rer  were  to  suffer  London  to  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  a  mob. 
tpch  a  calnmitj  W(iuM  not  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of 
Government  throughout  the  rest  oi  tlie  country  ;  and  the  example 
uf  the  capital  ussuredly  would  not  shake  the  allcg-iance  of  a  single 
Enj^lish  county.  All  other  revolutions  will  be  found  to  beEon^ 
to  the  second  class.  Wherever  a  native  rfvolution  has  not  bectt 
co-rried  by  a  cotty  de  main  in  the  copital.  it  has  been  due  at  the 
commencement  or  at  least  to  the  co-operation  of  a  Jar^e  section  of 
the  owners  of  property.  This  was  true  oi*  the  Great  KebclUon 
and  the  Rebellion  of  lli88  in  this  country-,  of  the  Revolution  in 
America,  and  of  the  Great  Revolution  in  France,  of  the  revolu- 
tion ill  Hungary  in  1K4S,  and  of  that  of  Naples  a  few  years  a^o. 
If,  therefore,  the  past  is  to  be  any  guide  to  the  future,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  British  Constitution  has  nothing'  to  fear  from  revo- 
lution, unless  tho  owners  of  projjerty  are  beguiled  into  helping 
to  undermine  the  institution*  which  protect  them. 

The  danger,  then,  of  the  Constitution  is  not  the  discontent  of 
those  who  have  not  the  franchise,  or  of  their  allies  within  its 
pale,  but  the  apathy  of  tlie  mass  of  those  who  bave  it.  The 
present  (^encfjition  has  been  taught  by  very  recent  experience  that 
this  apathy  isnoimairinary  peril.  In  quiet  times  it  is  not  the  most 
numerous  nr  the  most  powerful  tliat  have  their  way,  but  the  most 
active.  The  very  disposition  that  makes  men  friendly  to  order 
and  distrustful  of  speculative  theories  makes  them,  in  the  absence 
of  any  pressing  alarm,  apathetic  in  the  assertion  of  their  political 
views,  and  too  slow  ta  combine  effectively  in  their  defence.  The 
temper  that  makes  nien  advanced  Reformers  makes  them  also 
busy  politicians.  Even  when  in  a  considerable  minority,  thev 
are  often  more  than  a  match  for  tlieir  sIug-gLsh  adversaries,  till 
the  danger  of  their  proceedings  becomes  very  palpable.  The 
temptations  of  party  conflict,  and  those  fever-fits  of  theoretic 
Innovation  which  pcrlodicatlY  afflict  highJy-civilized  commu- 
Ditics,  may  gain  them  at  any  time  a  temporarv  accession  of 
recruits;  and  if  the  Conservative  classes  happen  to  be  off  their 
guards  concessions  may  be  hastily  made  which  can  never  be 
recalled  and  which  wake  further  resistance  hopeless.  The  first 
condition  of  security  is  that  the  vigilance  of  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty shall  not  be  suilercd  to  Hag,  We  cannot,  therefore,  hmk 
upon  the  vitality  of  this  controversy  as  by  anv  nutans  an  unmixed 
evil.  It  is  with  no  good  will  to  the  Constitution  that  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Raines  continue  their  iuHummatory  labours  :  but,  though 
they  do  it  unconsciously,  they  arc  discharging  to  tlic  Conservative 
mass  of  the  English  upper  and  middle  classes  the  useful  office 
which  in  Dean  Swift^s  tale  the  jlappers  performed  to  tlif»  sages  of 
Laputa..     So  long  as  the  menacing  speeches  of  our  deiua.i^q.-tjl^'e^ 
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shall  continue  to  keep  before  our  minds  that  demoCTacv  is  tl 
true  ideal  of  those  who  in  the  House  of  Commnzis  only  ask  for  a 
SIX  pc^uiiil  franchise,  the  ConsCitutitin,  we  may  fairly  tmst,  is  in 
na  seriDus  dangE!r. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  favourable  circutn stances  of  our 
present  positio'n  is  the  declaration  that  was  made  n.  few  weelcs^l 
ngo  by  Mr^  Pottcrj  and  other  representatives  of  the  workitig-  airn,^| 
to  Mr.  Bright,  that  tbpy  would  not  co-operate  with  him  lor  auv 
object  short  of  universal  suifrage.  The  most  forinidnble  kind  uf 
proposal  with  which  the  defenders  of  the  Constitution  have  had 
to  deal  is  that  which  goes  straight  in  the  direction  of  tleinocrary, 
hut  dare  not  advance  very  far  updn  the  road.  Such  arc  t 
schemes  which  have  been  oiTered  by  Lord  RusspH,  and  which. 
Ueraocracy  really  be  his  object,  do  credit  to  his  astuteness.  A 
bare  proposal  to  lower  the  suffrage  to  eig-ht  pounds  or  six  pounds 
is,  of  all  schemes  of  Reform,  the  mo&t  dangerous  upon  this 
account.  The  cliange  it  introduces,  though  Sarge,  falls  enor- 
mously short  of  manhcKMJ  suff'ra|E:c.  The  electoral  body  wliich  it 
would  tTeate  would  still  probably  be  considerably  less  than  hall 
of  the  adult  male  population.  Tliat  apparent  moderal:ioii  enables 
its  advocates  to  profess  a  respect  for  tlic  Constitution,  and  even — 
if  it  Is  convenient  to  do  so — to  declare  that  they  dislike  demo- 
cracy ;  and  it  g^ives  a  pretext  tn  men  who,  for  party**  sake,  wish 
not  to  take  alarm,  to  put  their  alarms  abide.  But  the  change 
that  It  does  make  is  purely  and  entirely  in  the  direction  of 
democracy.  When  it  is  made,  the  democratic  force  is  so  much 
the  stronger,  the  Conservative  force  so  much  the  weaker.  The 
Radical  army  starts  upon  its  ncit  campaign  with  a  better  bast 
and  a  larger  force ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  gained  Its  adver- 
saries have  lost  No  better  plan  of  operations  rould  have  b 
adopted  by  the  Reformers,  if  thov  could  have  persevered  in  i 
It  secured  to  them,  by  a  process  gradual  but  sure,  all  the  ad 
tag-es  that  the  most  triumphant  agitation  could  have  cxtoTted 
violently.  They  would  have  sapped  resistance  peaceablv  and 
slowly,  instead  of  running  the  hazards  of  beating  it  down  ;  and, 
the  end,  the  revolution  would  not  have  been  the  less  real  because  i 
bad  been  taken  by  inches.  It  is  a.  matter  of  earnest  congratulatio; 
to  the  Constitutional  party  that  the  dangerous  adroitness 
this  strategy  has  been  so  exposed  under  the  light  of  constant  di 
cussion  that  it  has  lost  in  a  measure  its  value.  The  House 
Cnaimons  has  hitherto  rejected  it  by  increasing  majoritiea, 
the  ablest  Reforming  leaders  no  longer  think  it  worth  anv  very 
enthusiastic  advocacy.  It  is  not  very  safe  to  attempt  p>1itical 
jirogncjsti cations  in  50  chnngeful  a  time,  but,  as  iur  fis  present 
appeaTa.in:vs  justify'  a  conjecture,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  <ia 
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of  simple  but  "gradual  degradation  of  thr  suflVage  is  past.  We 
shall  inake  the  journey  to  democracj-  much  more  rapidly^  or  we 
shall  avoid  it  aUc>gether,  But  tlie  time  is  gone  by  when  we 
should  have  cheated  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  by  making  it 
in  short  stages  wc  were  not  making  it  at  all. 

While,  however,  the  plan  of  dealing  with  the  demand  for 
democratic  change  and  fragmentary  concessions  has  been  falling 
into  disrepute,  there  have  been  Under  discussion  another  set  of 
schemes  for  adjusting  the  franchise  which  may  possibly  furnish  at 
some  future  time  a  basis  for  satisfactory  legislation.  The  plans; 
which  have  been  proposed  by  Lord  Grey,  by  Mr.  Buxton,  and 
by  several  anonymous  writers  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
differ  very  widely  from  each  other.  But  they  agree  in  this, — that 
an  extension  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  right  of  voting  in  the  form 
in  which  It  i*  now  eiicrcised  by  the  present  electors,  woahl  be  to 
invest  that  class  with  absolute  and  unchecked  power.  In  different 
degrees  they  all  recog-nise  the  injustice  and  the  peril  of  such 
a  course.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  any  reasonable  man  who 
reflects  that  the  chief  function  of  Parliament  is  to  regulate  either 
the  taxation  or  the  rights  of  property,  to  see  without  disquietude 
the  powers  of  Parliament  surrendered  to  the  class  which  is 
entirely,  or  alctn^ist,  destitute  of  property.  Schemes  ha%*e  been 
proposed  by  several  writers,  varying  both  in  kind  and  degree, 
for  the  limitition  of  the  supremacy  which,  by  an  extension  of 
the  present  sulTragc,  would  fall  to  the  poorest  classes.  Mr.  Hare, 
and  those  who  have  eulogised  the  Danish  constitution,  and  ihe 
variuus  advocates  of  the  representation  of  minorities,  are  content 
with  securing  that  the  propertied  classes  should  be  represented 
according  to  their  numbers,  such  as  they  arc,  instead  of  being 
entirely  effaced  from  the  representation,  as  they  would  be  under 
the  American  system,  or  under  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Bright^ 
These  precautions  would  be  a  boon  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they 
would  not  touch  the  real  danger  of  a  democratic  representation. 
The  owners  of  property  would  still  be  heavily  overmatched  ;  anil 
the  Question  whether  the  rights  of  property  should  be  maintained 
■or  not,  will  be  decided  at  the  discretion  of  those  who  have  Httle 
<ir  no   interest   in   maintaining   them.     Lord    Grcv's  plan   goes 

lore  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Its  object  is  to  give  all  classes 
some  stare  in  the  government  of  the  country,  without  converting 
the  Constitution   into  a  democracy.     The  arrangements  which 

le   has   devised    to    attain    this   end    arc    conceived    with   great 

'ingenuity,  and  in  a  spirit  of  statesmanlike  impartiality.     Though 

he  in  no  way  repudiates  the  great  measure  with  which  his  father's 

name   is  associated,    btit  rather  clings  to  ji  with  pride,  he  yet 

acknowledges  that  it  is  marred  by  many  defects,  some  of  which 
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were  necea5Q.TiIy  incident  to  tlie  tempestuous  crisis  in  whirh 
it  was  passed,  and  others  unsuspected  at  tlie  inoment  have  since 
been  revealed  by  time.  He  draws  out  at  great  lengtli  tlic 
changes  to  which  the  working  of  the  constitution  will  be  exposed 
if  the  democratic  elements  introtluccd  by  the  Reform  Bill 
should  be  soRered  to  attain  a  still  greater  predominance.  The 
peril  Tvhicli  impresses  itself  most  forcibly  upon  his  expcrienceil 
mind  is  thiat  pointed  out  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  celebrated 
question,  *  How  is  the  King's  government  to  be  carried  on?* 
The  House  of  CoRimons,  though  it  will  retain  the  government 
of  its  choice  in  ofhcc,  will  not  give  it  support  of  sufBcient 
constancy  to  enable  it  to  pursue  any  definite  and  consistent 
policy.  A  still  greater  difficulty  is  beginning  to  ahnw  itself, 
which,  if  no  remedy  to  it  can  be  foujid,  will  make  Parliiimentary 
government  almost  an  impossibility.  The  most  valuable  feature 
of  the  unreformcd  Parliament,  which  almost  compensated  for 
its  other  defects,  was  the  facilities  which  it  gave  to  men  of 
ability  to  enter  Parliamcntj  and  the  perfect  freedom  in  the  choice 
of  their  political  course  which  it  secured  to  them  whilst  tbey 
were  there.  In  our  present  system  scarcely  any  trace  of  such 
a  provisiun  Js  still  left.  Lord  Grey's  proposals  for  remedying 
these  evils  involve  large  and  complicated  changes.  But  the 
principle  upon  which  he  mainly  relics  is  that  of  indirect  ^i 
election.  A  portion;^  though  of  course  much  the  largest  portion^  ^| 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  elected  by  the  constituencies  ;  ^^ 
and  these  are  to  choose  the  remaining'  portion.  By  an  application 
of  one  of  the  plans  of  voting  which  secure  the  representation  of  a 
minority,  provision  is  made  that  the  members  elected  by  the 
Huusc  itself  shall  not  represent  the  Government  ahine.  By  ti>e 
help  of  tbe  same  principle  Lord  Grey  proposes  to  place  a  check 
upon  the  large  numbers  who,  under  an  extended  franchise^ 
would  be  admitted  to  the  elections.  The  constituencies  woulil 
not  vote  directly  for  a  candidate,  but  they  would  he  formed  int« 
primary  colleges,  eact  of  which  would  annually  choose  an 
elector ;  and  to  these  electors  the  choice  of  a  Member  of  Parlia" 
mcut  would  l>e  referred  whenever  a  dissolution  came.  By  itsi-lf 
this  plan  of  indirect  election  does  not  seem  to  have  answered  tLc 
expectations  of  those  who  originally  devised  it  as  a  check  tipuu 
popular  violence.  The  example  of  the  United  States,  where  it 
has  been  tried  upon  the  largest  scale  in  the  election  of  the 
President,  has  not  been  encouraging^  for  tlie  electors  have 
become  simply  ciphers.  Unless  some  other  duty  is  given  t»i"_ 
the  electors  to  perform  besides  that  of  voting,  they  are  likely 
be  elected  simply  in  order  to  vote  for  a  designated  candidate. 
The  plan,  however,  might  be  made  use  of,  as  it  is  in  Prussit 


fur  tlie  purpose  nf  giving  a  different  value  to  the  %'otes  of  different 
■classes  of  electors,  in  proportion  to  their  substance.  TUc 
members  of  a  small  electoral  college  arc,  of  course,  propor- 
tionately more  powerful  than  the  members  of  a  large  one,  if  each 
college  returns  an  equal  number  of  electors.  If  the  size  of  the 
colleges  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  those  who  constitute  it,  the  suffrage  may  be  extended 
indefinitely  without  any  risk  of  under-representing  the  property 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Buxton's  scheme  is  far  less  elaborate  than  Lord  Grey's. 
It  is  only  directed  to  the  attainment  of  one  of  the  objects  which 
Lord  Grey  appears  to  have  had  in  view,  namely,  that  of  pro- 
tecting property  from  the  unchecked  rule  of  the  non-propertied 
classes.  And  it  eSects  this  object  Ln  a  far  more  simple,  or,  an 
antagonist  might  say,  in  a  far  more  naked,  way.  He  merely 
projxises  to  adapt  the  principle  of  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  His 
scheme  is  based  on  the  idea  of  giving  an  extra  vote  or  extra 
voles  to  those  who  have  rateable  property  of  more  than  a  certain 
amount.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  principle,  if  applied  with 
sufficient  freedom,  would  furnish  an  ample  guarantee  for  the 
rights  of  property.  His  j'>ropa£iLl  is  that  tGn-pounder^  and 
upwaTds  should  have  two  votes,  and  six  pounders  should  have 
one.  In  addition,  he  propo&cs  that  freehfilders  in  boroughs 
should  have  analogous  rights  of  voting.  Perhaps  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  alter  the  electoral  qualification  at  ?ll,  it  Would 
be  better  to  admit  more  of  the  unenfranchised  class,  at  the  same 
time  multiplying  more  freely  the  gradations  of  vote-power,  which 
are  to  form  the  security  for  property.  But  the  exact  adjust^ 
incnt  of  the  details  of  such  a  scbeme,  if  ever  it  were  decided 
to  adopt  it,  must  depend  upon  facts  which  would  have  to  he 
carefully  collected  for  the  purjHise.  His  pamphlet  has  a  value 
apart  from  that  which  may  be  attached  to  the  details  of  his 
project  It  comes  from  a  Liberal  of  a  very  decided  hue,  though 
one  who  thinks  for  himself;  and  it  indicates  that  the  minds  of 
the  more  moderate  men  of  the  Liberal  party  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  there  is  a  difference  between  giving  the  working  class 
a  share  of  political  power,  and  giving  them  the  whole  of  it.  His 
argument  upon  this  point  is  not  only  so  clear  in  itself,  but  stands 
in  such  favourable  contrast  with  the  nonsense  that  Mr.  Kawcctt 
and  others  have  talked  upon  this  subject,  that  Jt  is  worth  cxtra{;t- 
itig.     He  is  speaking  of  Mr.  Baiaes's  bill ; — 

'  In  short.  Sir,  whilo  wg  donuind  for  the  working  clasBes  a  fair  shnro 
cf  power,  we  cannot  blind  ouTfielves  to  the  plain  trutli,  that  such  a 
mcBSUTQ  as  thia  would,  sooner  or  later,  render  thoeo  classes  not  simply 
co-urdinato  ivith  the  fcst,  httt  EU]jroiiie,     It  would  take  away  tixtiit 
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puKtiral  power  from  thoee  who  are  now  elacton^  und  make  it  orer ' 
thoBc  below  them.  We  may  of  conrae  hag  ouraelves  with  the 
'  that  tht-y  will  uijt  abuse  thia  snprtjmacy.  Nay,  wo  may  even  hop 
thftt  they  w-ill  not  use  it  Some  think  they  will ;  some  tLink  the] 
won't:  Bome  prefer  not  to  think  about  it.  That,  towever,  ia  a  fair 
topic  for  theorising.  But  it  is  no  topic  for  theorifling,  it  ig  iil  dry 
propoEition  in  sjithmetic,  that  thu  Gupremncy  will  be  t-faoirs.  It  needs 
no  Do  Tticqiioville,  it  st'art,-cly  nttida  Cocker,  to  toll  ub  that  twenty 
votes  will  have  four-fold,  nnd  ovon  fiftot'n  votes  Trill  have  thrice,  tlio 
potency  of  five.  Whether  the  new  voters  will  abiLso  tlicir  supremmcy, 
or  uae  it^  or  let  it  alone,  will  lio  with  them.  Should  aoy  euppoec-d 
ictePeet,  itnj  aymiMithy,  any  imprdBO,  any  crv^  combine  thi'm,  wu  who^ 
toe  now  conHtituents  ehall  be  as  powerlcHR  nn  Ferdiunnd  under  tlil 
wuud  of  Proapero.     In  his  wor^  they  might  say  to  theif  BieinbeiB--' 

"  Thou  Shalt  be  fme 
Ae.  mowitain  winds;  hut  then  exacSt/  do 

All}foiiite  of  mi}  comma'ntl,''' 

'  Lot  OS  trust  that  nothing  wUl  ever  thus  combioe  tbem. 
trnst  that  they  will  fitill  permit  ug  to  share  in  moulding  the  policy 
the  realm,     Rtill,  this  pririlcgc  will  be  on  suffernnce.     Wc  tdmll  hold 
it,  not  for  life,  hut  during  pk-ftBure.     Upon  my  word  I  think  we 
'marvellously  goodaiBtured  fellows,  thu§  to  shovel  out  our  power 
others.     Heaven  send  they  may  prove  Oordelius ! ' 

This  IS  the  plain  truth  ;  ascl  that  it  is  stated  thus  forcibly 
a  thoroughgoing  Liberal,  who  votes  for  the  Ballot,  :show«  bow 
far  djscussi<m   has  dissipated  the  cloud  of  fullacies  whicli  oncOj 
surruundcd  this  subject 

Whether  such  schemes  as  those  of  Lord  Orev  or  Mr.  Boxton  cai 
ever  find  favour  with  a  people  so  closely  bound  to  precedent  «i 
the  English^  may  be  iiiirly  qucstioneil.  It  will  always  be  easier 
1o  persuade  them  to  follow,  even  to  their  destruction,  a  road 
along  a  part  of  which  they  have  already  travelletl,  than  to  make 
for  the  goal  ihey  desire  to  reach  by  one  that  is  wholly  strange  to 
them.  We  should  not,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  improvement, 
guaranteed  by  no  experiment,  but  onlv  by  a  prinri  reasoning, 
desire  to  disturb  a  law  whose  working  is  salntarv  on  the  whole. 
It  woutd  noeil  a  very  substantial  and  certain  benefit  to  tempt  us 
to  recommit  to  the  hazards  of  legislation  institutions  so  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  the  nation.  It  would  be  something  worse  than 
rash  to  throw  them  back  intit  the  crucible,  until  we  know  with  cei-- 
tainty  what  are  to  be  the  hands  by  which  they  are  to  be  retasL,  and 
what  the  moulds  from  which  their  new  shape  is  to  be  b<irrowed. 
Looking  at  the  neai"  balance  of  parties,  the  apathy  of  tlie  public 
mind,  the  uncertain  authoritv  of  leading  men,  and  the  growing 
distrust  of  all  political  experiments,  we  should  say  that,  whatever 
there  may  be  that  i$  theoretieally  attmctive  in  the  propos&ls  fif " 
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Lord  Gtpt  and  Mr.  Buxton,  there  Is  no  motive  at  the  present  mo- 
ment tliat  would  justify  the  risk  implied  in  all  clinngpsv  and 
especial]}'  In  changes  which  tlepart  so  widely  from  the  principle^ 
of  representation  that  have  hitherto  been  received. 

The  state  of  the  case  would  be  di/Tercnt  if  cither  of  these 
gentlemen  were  at  lie  head  of  a  party  suihclrntly  powerful,  and 
backed  by  a  suflaclent  niEiss  of  opiinon  out  of  doors,  to  make  it 
probable  that  they  would,  if  not  resisted  by  the  Constrvntives,  \x 
able  to  carry  their  opinions  into  effect.  The  contingency  is  not 
likely  to  occur;  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  estimate  with  confidence 
the  ndvatitage  tlsat  would  be  gained  if  we  could  at  once,  and 
without  risk,  substitute  for  our  present  anomalous  thoug^h  tolerable 
system,  arrangements  that  would  correspond  more  nearly  to  the 
rig:hts  which  both  those  who  have  property  and  those  who  have 
it  not  jnav  fairly  claim.  There  is,  at  first  sight,  one  argument 
which  will  strong-Iy  prepossess  every  ConsLTvatlvc  m  favour  of  the 
attempts  (hat  have  been  made  to  extend  political  privileges  to  the 
working  classes  without  peril  to  the  supremacy  of  property.  It 
is,  that  these  aehomos  have  been  bitterly  opposed  both  by  Lord 
Russell  and  by  the  democratic  daily  papers.  We  profess  the 
most  unbounded  confidence  In  tlie  sagacity  of  such  critics.  Like 
all  active  minoriticfi,  making  their  way  by  sheer  dexterity  ami 
untiring  vigour  against  an  apathetic  majority,  they  know  every 
inch  of  the  field  on  which  they  are  fig'httng,  and  can  tell  at  a 
glance  the  true  bearing  of  every  movement.  We  may  be  quite  sure 
that  if  the  suggestions  of  Lord  CJrey  or  ^^r.  Buxton  had  tended, 
however  ipdirettly,  to  the  promotion  of  democracy,  they  would 
not  have  incurred  the  an^er  of  Lord  Russell  or  of  his  admirers 
rin  the  press.  The  Radical  newspapers  have  been  very  outspoken 
[in  their  indignation^  They  speak  of  the  Independent  Lll^rals 
Iwho  have  made  these  sug^stions  as  men  do  of  an  accomplice 
^^ho  has  'split,'  or  a  marplot  who  has  spoiled  a  practical  joke, 
iord  Russell  necessarily  speaks  more  sedately  %  but  the  extreme 
'flimsincss  of  the  objections  which  he  urges  betrays  w>nic  deeper 
fear,  which  it  would  be  too  Indiscreet  to  expose  to  criticism  : — 

'  But  I  HJa  not  without  apprehciiaion  on  a  diSer^t  ea^r^.  Thero 
»pj>eftrH  to  me  a  danger  more  preesing  and  more  mEidious  than  that  of 
imiversal  suffrage  and  democnicy.  This  danger  is  that,  with  a  vit'W 
"  amtisfying  the  tiomonds  of  thoso  who  require  oD  eitenaion  of  tho 
_  s,  Enmo  apjiarcut  concesAion  may  Ix^  made  accomimiicd  by 
[drawbacks,  or  si^'curitiois  as  thcj  ^'ill  be  coiled,  inaeft^  With  a  Tiew 
"to  please  the  lurgt-  Cunsorrativu  pojty  in  tha  t«"o  Houses  of  ParliRmant, 
This  is  no  imaginary  danger.  Lord  Althorp  i^i  vain  warned  thu 
members  of  his  own  party  against  gnmtiag  to  '>0/.  tenants  ut  will  Hio 
right  of  Toting  in  uounties  as  tdd  been  hitherto  enjoyed  by  inJo- 
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pendent  forty-Bhilling  frc&liolderB.  ThefimmdofestenBion  of  franchise 
tickled  the  cars  of  tlis  KeforiDors :  tbe  Chandoa  cltiu&o  w^  carried : 
and,  as  Lord  Althurp  predicted,  tto  county  roprosentation  fa&a  boon 
weighed  down  by  the  influence  of  tha  great  Iftiidownore.  At  the  very 
moment  of  carrying  the  Reform  Bill,  Lord  Grcjy  was  beaet  by  the 
Btffltirm  called  tlio  WaVGrere,  who  ondeaTOarod  to  induce  him  still 
further  to  doj^rade  the  county  elootoral  hotly,  by  tmnsfcrring  to  the 
boroaghe  Iho  forty-Bliilliug  freeholders  in  towns  and  Imt^ughs,  By  a 
similftr  provision,  eouplod  with  a  power  of  Bending  votea  by  the  poet, 
the  last  Coneervativo  Etforra  Bill  would  have  createtl  thirty  or  forty 
nominntion  horoughe,  and  this  perhaps  in  ft  way  unpereeived  by  tho 
profetwcd  authors  of  the  Bill.  In  fact,  the  subject  i»  full  of  unhnowD 
pitfalls,  and  it  la  far  better  for  the  great  Libci'al  party  in  the  coantry 
/o  lament  to  na  candid  eomp'oviise,  to  place  no  teeiglUg  in  the  scale  agaat*l 
^cmocraey,  to  trust  to  no  nice  trickii  of  gtatesmaoahip,  no  subtle  induc- 
tinna  of  ingenious  theorists,  than  to  bo  parties  to  a  plausibki 
echenie,  which  nndor  the  guise  of  an  impTovement  of  tljo  Hoform  Act 
of  Lord  Grey  might  sweep  away  half  its  fruita  and  gLro  us  a  worthleBA 
huak  in  oichange.' 

This  paragraph  is  valuable,  because  it  betrays  the  real  nnimus 
with  which  our  Reformers  are  inspired.  In  order  lo  smooth 
their  pre$tnt  path,  th^y  may  prrtfes*  &  horror  of  democracy  j  in 
fact,  a  protest  ag^ainst  universal  suffrage  Is  a  sort  of  necessary  form, 
in  all  Reforming  speeches,  except  those  of  the  most  extreme  par- 
tisans. But  Lord  Russell  allows  us  to  measure  the  intensity  of 
his  dislike  to  democracy,  tie  looks  Upon  k  as  an  evil  far  inferior 
in  magnitude  to  the  possibility  of  an  incrense  in  the  power  of  the 
landed  gentry.  Any  provision  which  shall  make  the  influence 
of  wealth  felt  in  the  elections  is  a  pitfall  so  {langerous  that,  rather 
than  step  into  it^  the  LibL'ral  party  should  renounce  for  the  timft 
all  projects  of  extending  the  suffrage,  if  that  can  only  be  done  by 
the  operation  of  some  such  compromise.  Of  course,  the  objec- 
tions of  Lord  Russell  are  precisely  the  reasons  which  would  dis- 
pose Conservatives  to  consider  such  schemes  with  favour.  It  i« 
exactly  because  some  of  the  projects  put  forward  will  operate  as 
a  make-weight  todemocracy,  that  those  who  love  the  Constitution 
ought  to  scrutinise  them  without  any  adverse  prepi>ssessIoa. 
'ITiere  Is  no  need  for  legislation  at  this  moment.  But  the  time 
may  come  when  the  working-classes  may  tiamour  with  earnest- 
ness and  with  some  approach  to  unanimity  for  a  share  of  elcctoraf 
power.  If  their  demand  takes  the  form  which  is  given  to  it  now 
by  those  who  assume  to  speak  in  their  name,  there  Is  no  choice 
but  to  resist.  No  evil  results  of  resistance  can  outweigh  the- 
evils  t>f  concession.  Discontent,  insurrection,  civil  war  itself, 
will,  In  the  long  run,  produce  no  worse  dangers  than  .ibsoluto 
and  unrestrained  democracy.     Such  commotions  can  only  end 
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n  military  government;  and  the  despotism  of  a  successful  soWier 
is  a  lighter  burtlen  than  the  despotism  of  the  multitude.  Resist- 
ance, therefthre,  even  to  the  uttermosCr  to  such  claims  as  these, 
may  be  contemplated  without  misgiving  as  to  the  result;  for  it 
may,  and  probably  will  succeed^  and  at  the  worst^  its  failure  will 
Ije  ni>  worse  than  yielding'.  It  is  true  that  disunion  or  incapacity 
may  ruin  the  fairest  cause,  and  the  fickleness  of  the  fortune  of 
war  must  never  be  left  out  of  calculation.  But  defeat  can  only 
lead  to  submission  at  last;  and  there  is  no  reason  that  the  edu- 
cated classes  should  place  the  heel  of  the  multitude  upon  their 
necks,  because  their  subjugation  may  in  a  possible  but  remote 
contingency  be  the  result  of  an  unsuccessful  struggle. 

But  such  an  extreme  decision  is  not  likely  to  be  required  by 
events.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  earnest  or  united  demand 
will  be  made  by  the  working-classes  for  such  a  submission.  It  is 
only  under  the  influence  of  transient  fits  of  passion  that  the  folly 
of  demagogues  is  adopted  by  large  masses  of  men, — least  of  all 
when  those  masses  are  composed  of  elements  $o  practical  as  the 
Knglish  workman.  He  is  not  likely  to  turn  away  from  pressing- 
duties  and  solid  gains  to  cimse  the  phantom  of  so-called  '  enfrou- 
chisement,'  The  thirty-thousandth  part  in  the  choice  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament  is  not  in  itself  a  prize  to  kindle  a  warm 
enthusiasm.  The  results  of  a  class  victory  in  the  Legislature 
might  of  course  bring  with  it  some  material  advantages.  Taxes, 
that  press  now  with  partial  weight  upon  the  poor,  mig lit  bo  piled 
exclusively  on  the  shouUlers  of  the  rich.  Public  expenditure, 
which  is  now  restricted  to  an  exact  correspondence  with  public  ne- 
cessities, might,  when  fed  from  the  purses  of  the  rich,  be  largely 
stimulated  for  the  sustentation  of  the  jwor.  The  rights  of  property, 
even,  might  receive  a  new  interprclatioo  according  to  the  rules  of 
that  political  economy  which  prevails  in  the  councils  of  dm  Trades 
Unions.  These  are  the  material  spoils  which  might  tempt  the 
working-class  to  a  contest  for  supremacy.  But  they  could  only 
be  the  reward  of  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle.  However  conli- 
lently  the  hope  might  be  entertained  that  the  class  would  win,  it 
mst  be  at  a  frightful  cost  of  individual  suffering.  Social  con- 
'  Tulsious  may  dethrone  the  sovereign  or  humble  the  magnate  ; 
tiut  they  are  certain  to  starve  the  workman.  And  tlie  reason  of 
'the  working'classes  themselves  will  convince  them  that  only 
"through  a  social  convulsion  can  they  set  up  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  would  place  every  other  class  in  die  nation  under 
their  feet. 

The  chances  of  victory  are  scarcely  tempting  enough  to  nerve 
them  to  such  an  enterprise  as  this.  It  would  hardly  have  l^een 
n  possibility  worthy  of  mention,  if  the  menace  of  it  had  not  bpcn 
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fitr  many  years  past  one  of  the  favourite  weapons  of  democratic 
agitation.  But  there  is  another  alternative,  which  is  less  un- 
pleasant to  contemplate,  and  o{  which  the?  prDbability  is  less 
remote.  No  one  who  regarded  the  true  iuteivsts  of  the  working' 
men  would  counsel  them  to  spend  much  of  their  energy  in  the 
pursuit  of  political  privileges,  which  their  numbers  and  their 
toilsome  life  reudor  them  almost  inculpable  of  exerciging;  for  the 
general  welfare.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  leara  Co 
seek,  as  a  point  of  honour,  the  concession  of  rights,  to  the  lesl 
enjoyment  of  which  they  will  be  indifTerent.  They  may  not  juk 
for  supiemacy.  They  will  probably  be  shrewd  enough  to  see 
that  it  can  never  be  ejtorted,  save  by  a  convulsion  less  disastrous 
to  their  antagonists  than  to  themselvea.  Hut  tliey  may  ask  for  a 
share  of  political  power  proportioned  to  the  share  which  their 
labour  gives  them  in  the  country's  weahh.  Such  a  claim,  if  it 
be  advanced,  must  be  met  in  a  very  diflbrent  tone  from  that 
which  has  been  justly  used  to  repeJ  the  Intolerable  claim  ^ 
supremacy.  It  Is  probably  in  \\ew  of  some  such  contingvncj 
tliat  the  Consoiratives  have  alwa}"s  abstaiued  from  meeting  any 
of  the  bills  fnr  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  with  adirect  negative. 
To  have  done  so  might  have  countenanced  the  impression  that 
they  held  to  the  Whig  Reform  Bill  of  1332  as  to  a  sacred  charter, 
and  that  they  had  pledged  themselves  beforehand  against  all  le- 
cons tractions  of  the  representation  which  should  include  the 
working-class.  Such  an  impression  would  have  been  no  true 
rendering  of  their  principles.  Their  doctrines  are  not  advene 
to  the  claims  of  any  particular  class,  except  when  that  class  is 
aiming  to  domineer  over  the  rest.  And,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  their  principles  in  any  system  of  re'piv«- 
sentation,  however  wide  its  scope  may  bo,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
ignore  the  differences  of  prpperty  which  ealst  in  this  couirtrv, 
and  maintains,  with  an  even  hand,  the  balance  of  power  among 
the  various  classes  of  which  the  nation  is  made  up.  fl 

It  would  no  doubt   be  a  fortunate  event,  if  any  political  Cun*  ^ 
iuncturc  should  enable  us  to  escape  without  danger  from  the 
combination    of  pedantic    uniformity    and    obtrusive    anomalies 
which  marked   the    legislation  of   1832.      For    there  is  a  very 
genuine  and  formidable  objection  to  anomalies — not  on  account 
of  the  harm  which  diey  do,  but  on  account  of  the  disrepute  in 
which  they  are  often  held.     The  evil  with  which  they  may  be 
taxed  is  not  objective  but  subjective.     If  the  intellectua]  training  ^ 
of  our  age  had  not  produced  an  unreasoning  passion  for  svmmctrv,  H 
this  generation  might  be  content  to  look  upon  anomalies  which 
jiractically  worked  well  witli  as  much  equanimity  as  the  shrewder 
bat  less  philosophic  genetalions  \iia.tTienS.  \t^\%  \\„    Bat  there 
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is  no  question  that  that  craving^  for  logical  accuracjr  and  square- 
ness, to  which  the  French  have  been  slaves  for  a  century  past, 
has  become  a  powerful  political  factor  among  ourselves.  Its 
Influence  varies  at  various  times.  Just  now  theories  of  all  kinds 
are  at  a  heavy  discount,  and  few  people  believe  much  in  any 
political  science^  except  the  rule  of  tliumb.  But  there  arc  still  a 
faithful  few  who,  if  they  could  secure  an  audience,  would  stUl 
be  philosophic  politicians.  Fifteen  years  a^o  such  men  were  all 
but  supreme.  The  fashion  has  chan|B;cd  and  may  change  again. 
Practice  and  theory  succeed  each  other  among  us  by  ebb  and 
flow,  A  few  years  of  successful  practice  breeds  a  whole  crop  of 
theories ;  and  the  failure  of  a  few  theories,  here  or  elsewhere, 
brings  the  reign  of  humble  experimental  politics  hack  again. 
The  ag-e  of  political  symmetry  may  come  upon  us  before  we 
know  it.  Some  obscurt'  cause  determines  the  intellect  of  the 
country  for  a  period  to  this  disease.  It  rages  for  a  time  with  the 
fury  of  an  epidemic,  and  does  not  spare  the  soundest  brains. 
Hard-headed  En^liahmen  seem  for  the  time  as  if  they  were  meta- 
morphosed into  German  Professors.  Even  the  oldest  statesmen 
s.Dem  bitten  with  the  fancy  of  grinding  out  Constitutions  upm 
the  calculating  machine ;  and  the  Universities  pour  upon  us  troops 
of  rising  statesmen^  all  armed  to  the  teeth  with  formula;  lor  the 
log^ical  government  of  mankiiid.  Yke  coincidence  of  sudi  a 
malady  with  a  period  of  popular  excitement  constitutes  a  danger 
to  the  constitution  which  it  is  difficult  to  overrate.  It  furnishes 
to  the  multitude  precisely  that  auxiliary  contingent  from  among 
the  educated  cla^s  which  is  necessary  to  their  success.  Such  a 
Combination  never  can  last  long^  for  the  causes  arc  transitory 
which  furnish  both  its  constituent  parts — iht;  popular  frenzy  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  scholastic  Utopianism  on  the  other.  But 
while  it  lasts,  the  defences  of  the  Constitution  are  exposed  to  a 
terrible  strain.  At  such  a  time  of  trial  it  is  of  enormous  import- 
ance to  have  made  good  any  weak  points  at  which  the  syllogisms 
or  the  ridicule  of  the  theoretic  politician  could  be  directed  with 
success.  The  removal  of  anomalies,  therefore,  if  opportunity 
offers,  is  no  Ideal  gain,  though  the  actual  Improvement  it  may 
effect  in  the  working  of  the  Constitudon  may  be  Imperceptible. 

The  occasion,  however,  for  entertaining  considerations  of  this 
kind  has  hardly  arisen  yet.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present 
attitude  of  the  public  mind  to  encourage  any  attempt  at  the 
adjustment  of  the  Reform  question  upon  principles  which  could 
be  accepted  as  equitable  by  Conservatives.  For  the  present  our 
energies  must  be  concentrated  upon  the  defence  of  the  Constitu- 
tion from  more  immediate   danger.     Demociac^".,  "ViW'^et   ■«ck- 
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piirtPil  in  bulk  by  Mr,  Bright  from  America,  or  plausibly" 
siniigjrlcd  in  in  small  parkets  by  Mr,  Baines,  bas  not  cea^otl 
ti>  be  formidable  berause  its  favour  has  happily  declined.  So 
long  as  Q  pnrty  not  rontemptible  in  its  numbers^  and  powerful 
in  its  activity,  is  seeking',  under  cover  of  the  cry  for  Reform,  to 
pive  to  the  Trades  Unions  the  election  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  long  every  minor  care  for  subordiimte 
improvements  in  the  Constitution  must  be  merged  in  the  one 
nnxiety  to  deliver  our  free  country  from  this  most  odioiu 
despotism. 


KoTB  to  Ko.  233,  p.  105. 


niod'tra 


Tn  onr  notice  of  Lord  Derby's  translation  of  the 
exception  to  B,  8j  V.  100 — 

'  The  other  steeds  in  dire  confusion  throw ; " 

becanee  wo  Bnpi>osed  the  traualator  to  imply  that  Nestor's  waa  a  foor- 
boreed  chariot,  a  thing  foreign  to  the  '  Iliad  : '  Tvliilc  wc  were  nijrselvcs 
under  the  impression  that  there  wore  only  two  hurst-B  in  the  chArioL 
We  have  subsGi^uojitly  leamt  frcim  limme  observations  of  Ijord  Derby's 
upon  the  paeeaffo  that  he  understnod  it  to  mean  that  the  wonnded 
Lr>rfw  woe  one  of  tliree.  We  think  that  his  I/urdship  bas  established 
Hb  position  most  conclusivuly,  liotb  from  tto  subst-qnent  acconnt  in 
ituB  book,  and  from  a  very  similar  passage  in  B.  IG,  t.  '170;  thus  not 
only  fully  viodicnting  his  translation  of  the  versti  in  quetrtion,  but 
fileo  affor(ling  freeh  proof  of  the  accnrocy  and  nnwcwied  diligence  of 
his  rceearehes. 
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A. 

AnDLri)  ParliEunent,  thc^  GS. 
AdiDiralty,  uaTal  succcfsen  not  attribut" 

BbLe  to  th'C,  427. 
Adiilut^,  fitoDluB  vomeD  to  devtli  for, 

AfghEtDiBtau,  ntiGtitlled  state  of,  515. 
Alboia  ami  CtmimiiEid,  mrfol  episode 

of.  1 67. 
Algerine  captures   from  tlie  iredern 

qouutieSr  64. 
Amaltbei's  ceLehraled  ^ptgram  oa  Acoa 
and  LeoaiUa,  irith  vurious  trocsUk- 
tions,  229. 
Amerii^Bfl  P*rty  for  &  war  with  Eflg^ 
laadf    '2^t>  —  Enclkfa    ailf-ocates   of 
America  agaiDst  Englsod,  965,     {See 
ConfedeniTeE,  F4?dtr4l&,  Democracy.) 
Amoe't  Marlial  ami  the  M<Hl(^ms,  20+— 
eonlains  tlie  crewn  of  ilie  ManiBlisn 
eptgraniB,  ii4. 
Appeal,  Court  of  Eeclttiaatical,  olnjee- 
tiong  tP  file  prvwut,  469 — composition 
of  the  old  Cotin  of  Delegates,  ib. 
'  Areapaoiti^,'  Miltun's,  S^Ui 
Ariitotlei  'iliatory  of  Animals,'  Talue 
af,  a3— the  father  of  natural  history, 
ib.  —  tnmmaiT'  of  his  pbysiolofpcal 
vitrwR,  3&^pi:coIiar  notions  T««p«(- 
log  tbe  ska)],  37 — question  of  £yE- 
temalic  class ifi cation  by  Anstotle,  3B 
— pcrsi>UBl  appeantDce  described  by 
Diogenes.  LArrtlus,  43  — obBerraliooB 
on  vnriaui  cdiiiopB,  56. 
Amoldi  (Matthew)  cnticumi  OD  An- 

toniBtiSj  17^ 

Arti  iC3  rc'latioit  to  btstory,  2^7. 

Axi&  (Central)  diliEcalty  of  trave^mg 

in>  477 — belief  that  tbc  Frank  tmvel- 

l«r  it  tbe  foTfriiDner  of  the  Fraok 

conquenir,  4B2— '  Frank  polioca  like 

IFr&nk    d&ctoriflg,'  it.  —  dis^iee    of 

Etiropeana    dtfficwil,    *8B"-.Btinoo'i, 

Palgnirc'B,  «iid  S'timb^rYV  disfttisn, 

4Si — pvvijiniu  rlTvct  of  laxanoR  OQ 

connierciat  LiitersoarBa,  ft0'7-74to<si>n 

«EiCXt>a£b[i)raI:    hf    aiHpP^^^*'^W| 

SIS.    \$M  Vi  ^ 

^Astrotogy, 

Vol. 
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BainH  (TAvS),  lendQOfiy  of  his  Scform 
Bin.  B67. 

Basbi  BojTuks'  escupe  fmiti  Sibtri^^  fi05. 

Bees  and  Wasps,  Ari$tQtl«  on,  47. 

Belgrade,  bomtKLrdmeoc  of,  lAS. 

Berefiiiia.  pafisa^c;  uf  itie^  142, 

Bibk,  origLD  and  object  of  iti  dlTliion 
into  chaptt-r  and  veisv,  ;i34. 

Blake  (William))  wildness  and  origin- 
aliiyof  biB  workfr  I — inflnenosBform- 
ing  big  style,  i! — psycbolDgic^l  peca- 
Ilaritiea,  4 — coDtra&ted  with  FuAeli, 
5 — specimecs  of  bis  early  poems,  9— 
UKiagiiiatJve  pover  of  hiti  woodcuts, 
12  —  his  Hcbiiiga  compared  with 
Turner's,  IJJ— enihasiasm  farcoaany 
life,  15— beroiccndaTQDceof  peLnry, 
17— character  b»  an  artisl,  t6. — his 
charges  against  Stothard  and  Fla.TDUU> 
refuted,  IS  ~  desigita  for  tbii  ttookirf 
Job,  ly — oACTibed  bis  deBlgti&  to  direct 
sQperDstgr&l  Tiiioo,  Su — illuscratioBs 
of  ihe  InfertLO, 'Jl — curious  wrhinn 
on  art,  ^2  —  deaign  for  Cbancerg 
'  Pilgrims,'  34 — ftp«cim«i]  of  his  illnt- 
tmtiooB  of  Dante,  SS^iatellMtoal 
and  persOLAl  i|nali(ie«,  3li. 
Blocquerille'a  csptiTity  amcmg  theTek- 

ket),  Sl£. 
BokboFa,  tbe  ancient  BactriaDa,  479 — 
Bokbarian  retigioajty,  4£3— n-iigionl 
itatecraft  of  Mar&d  U«g,  *!>, — dogging 
to  midday  praytr  on  Friday,  ili. — 
murders  of  EDgUehmeD,   48a — Bok- 
harinn    {nigrinu   in  CouBtaniinD^, 
■W7. 
Bourne's  (V.)  LatiD  cpiaraEDB,  240. 
Boirritig'B   (Sir   J.j    •  Popular  Sern«n 

Poetry.*  194. 
BrightB  (Mr.)  *  Letter  to  Mr,  Greeley 

on  tbc  American  War,'  ££9. 
BuchBTiau's      '  Epigraau^'      ScBliger** 

opinion  of,  238. 
Bulwvr  LyttoQ  (Sit  E.),  crcdomitiating 
ehan^t^r  of  bis  'worics,   3^7 — -^^ 
'   I  ■       ian  n.ci*«ln„  368— Auftlia  C**-- 
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helluo  Ubrorum.  3^9 — reverence  for 

relJgioD  In  his  wortj,  ib. — ctii.rge  of 
plaKinri-iiiug  fropi  Sk'rce,  aro — ccni- 
pinsoD  of  the  Qtxloiis  uith  I'listiajn 
SbiUHl^,  371 — iQt:xhauGtit>]i;  Ijpea  oi 
clisnictcr  iii  My  Korcl,  572— iyrapa- 
tlietic  nonrailute  of  hii  boct'bern 
Lwpsruj.  3"^J — scparBfe  bumIom  of 
the  two  heroine  of  My  Novel,  3T4 — 
traces  of  the  poet  m  iCb  &tj\e,  375— 
Woift,  B  cbaraccer  sui  gcaeris,  ib. — 
AnbellACraiic,  an  otij^iuaL  cliarocterj 
376— rule  for  rctaijiJDg  tht  nioming 
of  life  after  its  iiK'ndi&n,  377^ 
i}D^LiaD  as  to  ^bi:  iQspiratioQ  of 
liis  po«mB  disctuiscd.  37S — didftctlc 
poems,  a79^' nelirement  oiaTi's  final 
i'hoicc.*  H).~'Thc  Desire  of  Fibil'.' 
381 — The  l^atmnit,  a  ■Wiird  and 
atyBtic  poem,  382  —  poems  «f  Oie 
»nectt0ni,  ^3 — idj^Uic  poems,  364 — 
'Miod  and  Body/  a  eetDitiBtirLcal 
poem,  SSS^meaa  iUu^trntLoafl,  06ij — 
narrative  poetrj.,,  il>.  —  'Ttie  Fftiry 
Bride,'  .187 — uobic  inctarc  nf  fi[ilton, 
388— power  to  portray  unture  and 
ioTCat  it  *ith  a  eonlj  .189- fine 
paBsages  i?it?d,  3TO — clever  sketch  of 
Hi.  8t«phi?u\  aal — cultivation  of  the 
Classic  fime,  392— mL-lnncholy  of 
his  moat  teufltiful  poemg,  393— n;. 
temhlaace  to  Go]dsaiitli,  394 — and 
Gray,  393— «)Heiuporflry  deprecln- 
lioQ  of  his  Iticmry  productions, 
396. 

Burke  (Edmund^j  oa  (lie  necnsity  of 
clerical  eubscriittioii,  473. 

Burmao't  Lattn  Antliolog^f,  310. 

Burnet,  onr  chief  Ceutt^T'Asiiiu  classic, 
48 -t, 

Buxioo's  (Mr.)j  plan  of  Keform  ci- 
amiuedt  507. 

C. 

CasiLTE  in  liexomeCtr  verse,  object  of, 
3  as. 

Calliniachui,  epigrams  of,  215. 

Calhei'iat  de  Mt^Jicifi'i  *  DlsvDurB  mcr- 
vcilleux  tie  la  \'m  de,"  urrouirauslj' 
ascribed  to  II.  Stephene,  3ii2, 

Catulliia.  coaraeness  of,  S09— a  diligent 
imiiatur  of  the  Greeks,  219. 

Clialcedou,  council  of,  199, 

CiaadoB  clause,  its  titfecC,  5l&, 

CbarW  I.,  turning  lioiiit  in  bi»  iles- 
Uny.  74 — Buckiiigham's  iufiue&ce  m 
creating  a  breach  between  the  Kipg 
asd  the  ComiDODG,  i'^. — the  King's 
infatuated  letter  to  the  Coiiinion&, 
79— Mr*  Foruter  on  his  chimcttr,  61 


—  oircii]at?9  the  Pcdtini  of  Kighi 
without  the  le^  vordi  of  Royal 
Assent,  S7  —  hta  determination  to 
adjourn  Parliament,  8fl — the  Speaker 
held  JB.  the  chair,  *t.  —  dcClantiOD 
pf  The  Ounmou*  ri.>epecliii^  levying 
taxes  witbout  their  authority,  89— 
dispersioiiofliiAcolIecdon  of  pictures  ■ 

ChaHcs  V.  of  Fmnce,  bis  CalleGtioiis 
art  and  of  maniiKripta,  29S. 

Church  extension,  Bishop  oT  Londi 
Ftind  for,  434 — partivulan  of 
scheme.  433  —  contributions  for  the 
Free  Church  in  Scotland,  435  — 
limiteil  success  of  the  Fund,  43i 
its  coRiprcheD&ive  character  ao  «h 
nient  of  wcaktiess,  1.^7— propoaal  ' 
^■xclude  parts  of  tlie  plaDi  436' 
lenuuntng  ubjectri  of  the  Fund:  mil 
Moniiry  clergy  atid  stauons,  chaTcl 
and  scUoois,  439  — suggi^ttoiu  as 
the  ^eut-ral  miiiiageiiii^Dt  of  the  Fund, 
411 — help  from  local  »oiirces,  442 — 
obligniiujis  of  landoiruers  and 
plojcrs  of  labour,  44-3 — imporU) 
of  parochial  Buhkcriptiou,  444 
voluutary  rate,  rt. 

Ciren&siikD  prisoners,  daring  eiplait  of 

Civilinus  (ecfilesiastical  lairyen),  uaton 
of  ihcir  olfice,  *~i>- 

Clcmf^ct,  ItccognJtiouB  of,  a  religioiu 
rumikace,  relnliug  to  4  fvllow^labounT 
of  St.  Paul.  173, 

Cohden's  (Mr.)  letter  lo  Mr.  ScoreU  on 
the  American  War,  273. 

CviberE'Ecarichmentof  the  Loa^Te,S93. 

Coles's  (Copt.)  tum-ijiljlie.  lud  it* 
sdnplqiion  to  cttpola-sbips*  *i^ 

Commons  (Hdua^  ofji,  piiTilf^es,  69 — 
enrlj-  esiayiahi^eiH  of  the  forms  of 
Purliaineat,  71. 

ComoLunion  (^Holy)^  forced,  iM, 

Conftiderates:  tlie  South  not  fighting 
for  alavery,  251  -^  the  contest  a 
struggle  for  empire,  252— unifonnlj 
unfortiiuate  attempLs  to  form  a  nan, 
:j55 — the  conteKt  compared  to  a  game 
of  chess,  iJ7 — consequmces  oi  the 
BDlijng&tion  uf  (he  Confederates,  lAR 
— liatred  of  the  Vaukw  a  sacr«dl  iradi  • 
tior,  2C\ — probable  COtif^qilAuec  of 
dispussesaing  ihe  Sootlienis  of  their 
estates,  'lb.1 — ^uthtfnt  claim  of  a 
purely  legal  nature,  277— f^raUi-l 
with  the  Irifth  Keb«Uioa  uf  1799, 
262. 

CoEiolly's  (A.)  attempt  to  mnetcate  te. 
Khiva,  imperfection  of  hi»  diiciuse, 
4«7, 
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Ooatiaoity  of  law  the  ooe  great  feature 

of  the  Coutitation,  77. 
Ctmndl  of  Nice,  new  information  re- 

ipeeting,  1 6ft. 
Conoeil   of  Bobben,  a  name  giTen  to 

the  Conncil  of  Kphesns,  159- 
Cow^i  (the  poet)  versions  of  Owen's 

B^igramt,  SSS. 
Oow^r'B  (B.  H.)  translation  of  Syriae 

mucelloiiieB,  175. 
Crmwell's    translation    of  Arialotle's 

History  of  Animals.  &G. 
Cromweirs  first  return  to  Parliament, 

83. 
Crimean  War,  its  most  important  re- 

■alt  to  check  Russian  encroachments, 

19B. 
Cuckoo,  its  habits,  50. 
Coreton's  (Dr.)  bbours  in  the  arrange* 

ment  of  Syriac  MSS..  153— works  on 

Syriac   literature,   156 — history  of 

Jiiho  of  Ephesus,  1C7 — translation  of 

the    Spicilegium    Syriaeum,    166  — 

festal    letters  of  Atbanauos,    168— 

loss  to  the  world  by  his  death,  177. 
Cuttlefish  eonndered  delicaocs  by  the 

Greeks,  46. 

D. 

Danvns  (DanA)  Greek  Profeswr  at  the 
CoUt-ge  de  France,  340. 

Delegates  (Court  of),  particulars  of 
appeal  in  spiritual  causes,  474.  Se« 
Appeal. 

Democracy,  no  justification  for  eon- 

,  nectins  freedom  and  progms  with, 
S67 — ustorical  examples  of  its  ty- 
ranny, i'fr.  — fallacy  respecting  pro- 
gress, 268— the  Yankees  not  the  in- 
carnation of  hamao  progress,  S70 — 
real  character  of  tne  freedom  of 
which  America  is  the  repreaeatadTe, 
S84 — democracy  in  lU  contemptible 
and  its  terrible  aspect,  28G. 

Denton's  'Serria  and  the  Serriaos,' 
179. 

Derby's  (Earl  of)  translation  of  the 
Mliad,'  93--diffioalties  of  translation, 
ib. — the  dramatic  element  one  of  the 
chief  beauties  of  the  'lljad,'  95 — 
object  of  Homer's  uroilitudes,  96 — a 
poet's  difficulties  his  opportnnities, 
97 — Homer's  epithets,  ib. — character 
and  specimens  of  the  translation,  103 
— critical  examination  of  some  pas- 
sages, 105 — Homeric  interpolations, 
IOC — continuity  of  tlie  poem,  109 — 
Lord  Derby's  principle  of  rendering 
Greek  proper  names,  1 1 1  — remark  on 
Homer  s  acconntiug  for  the  destruc- 


tion of  the  walls  of  Troy,  112— fcor* 
notion  of  a  misconception,  574. 
Daniy's  (H.J  plan  for  special  edtteti- 
tlon,  409, 

E. 

Education  (French),  »«  Preach  Educa- 
tion. 

Elephant,  Aristotle's  account  of  the, 
56. 

Eltot  (Sir]John), ftmily  of  St.  German's, 
61 — his  fearless  action  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary leeder,G7 — speech  in  favourof 
Pariiamcntary  privileges,  67 — against 
increase  of  Customs'  duties,  68 — his 
summary  of  debates  in  Charles  I.'a 
first  Parliament,  69  —  courage  and 
energy  proved  by  a  letter  of  Strafford, 
72 — explanation  of  limiting  the  Tote 
of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  to  one 
year,  73 — courage  in  attacking  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  76 — carries 
four  resolutions  agunat  him,  79— the 
Kiug's  iuference  ttom  Eliot's  com- 
parison of  Buckingham  io  Seianus, 
81— Eliot  committed  to  the  'Tower, 
t6.  —  charges  against  him  as  Vice- 
Admiral  of  Devon,  83  —  arguments 
iqcainst  a  forced  loan,  tb. — the  first 
among  the  framers  of  the  Petition  of 
Sight,  86 — declines  to  answer  qnes- 
tions  relating  to  his  conduct  in  Par- 
liament, 90— committed  to  the  Tower, 
«&.— demurrer  to  the  information  in 
the ;  SUr  Chamber,  ib.  —  writes  in 
prison  his  treatise  *De  jure  M^jes- 
utis,  91 — Tarious  knowledge  and 
scholarship  of  that  work,  ib. — sen- 
tenced to  a  fine  of  2000  marics 
and  imprisonment  during  the  King's 

Sleasnre,  91  —  vindictiTe  conduct  of 
'harles  iu  refuung  his  body  to  his 
son,  92. 

Enuring,  dedine  of  English,  IS. 

Epigrams,  Greek  contrasted  with  latin 
and  modem,  205 — qualities  of  a  bee 
required  in  an  epigram,  206 — the 
■ting  absent  in  Greek  epigrams,  S07— 
no  absolute  requirement  saTe  brevity, 
■6.— original  province  of  the  epigram, 
206- Martial  and  Catullus,  209— 
elevemeu  wasted  by  commentator^ 
21 4— Theocritus  and  Callimaehus,  214 
— English  parallels  to  the  Greek  epi- 
grams, 216 — modem  coHectims,  82S 
— neglected  stores  of  Italian,  Belgian, 
German,  French,  and  En^ish  Latin 
epigrams,  226  —  dd  coUeetious  of 
Liatin  epigtmms,  tb.- epgnuns  on 
Popes  Alexander  VI.  ana  Leo.  X., 
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331 — faumoroua  and  eatirkal  epi* 
grftmS,  333^ — pnuniEig  ejii^roms,  335 
— epigrHBiH  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  a*S 
— of  Owifu,  33; — of  Hiichfltiftn,  aS8 
— of  PateraoD  and  Baurnp,  2*0 — 
EnglLBh  C'pigramB,  24S — ^che'ice  ex- 
linipleH,  244  — (^minples  of  humour 
uid  t&tire,  S4(i — advice  to  epijfram- 
luatiBtE,  243. 

Europe,  sonrey  of  1(3  present  stste.  U9. 

E^teciiiioDfi  (PersiDD).  Cook  of.  4'J9. 

Eylau,  RuEeipEi  Etiperiai'ity  at  the  bmttlc 

^  of,  180. 

F. 

Fidenk,  Uieir  Vuidd  poHcj  in  Vjr^ 
^nlfl.  JB8 — SBTagery  in  WBpftre,  270 
— Northern  cruelties  cIn&sifieJ,  "J?!— 
outragL-s  ha  wnmcn  pud  nuirjei's  iu 
cold  ii\(toA,  H''!  —  fitrftlogy  of  tbu 
esneraU,  barglary  &nd  srson  on  n 
l&ffie  scale,  ai3  — desolaiion  created 
hy  StiericJELD  and  Sheimaii,  i^i.^calen- 
Urt-d  batharilf  of  iim  Federal  ^eucntlf. 
279. 

FiLcli's  (Sir  J.)  uucoPStMUliopftl  con- 
Anei  m  SpDIlk.i;r,  b9. 

Flnvianusi  Iilti^sj  of,  1S9. 

Flaxmatit  the  most  gjfied  Era][iloFfiinc€ 
Michel  Angelo.  !>- 

Fobtainebii-aii^  echt»ol  of,  Sfi9. 

Fomter't  (J«tin,  bic>gr»pliy  of  Sir  John 
K!iot,  58 — his  worlis  on  llie  reiga  of 
Charles  r.,  92.     Bsc  ELiol, 

FT&acis  I.'s  enihoBinsin  for^rt,  269. 

French  character,  SyS^oFe  nf  clasSllQ- 
cation  and  geneniUsslioD.  +02  —  ici- 
tticct  for  plaa  aiitl  pAtl^ru  iu  cWFy- 
thinp,  4 1  a. 

eduution,  the  Baccataurcat-es-let- 

tres  and  fes-ficiencefl,  3B9,  415  — 
ppneionfi,  ib. — proportion  of  pupila  in 
public  and  p^il^ate  fiehools,  i'j.— 74 
iyc^re,  4tlO — Proftawurs  Agregf!?  nnd 
Maitrca  d'ciud«B,  401— sketch  of  the 
sludiee  of  a  jrmth.  from  12  lo  20,  i'>, 
— old  and  tiew  maiCreE  rn-'pi-rilflurs, 
405—1)11  soil -like  Efhciluaiif!  discipUiie 
contnt^F'L'il  with  Elan  or  Bugliy,  ib.-^ 
regiiiaii^n  during  the  Ministry  of 
M,  ForlDiil,  iDfi  —  Gcission  of  the 
acientific  examiimticin,  ('.'.  —  M.  Da- 
ruy'e  project  fur  rEu&ti^emtnt 
Proftssionnel,  407  — comprL-ht'nsiTi! 
hrtnchpfl  of  specinl  educaiioa,  409—^ 
VtUiv  Fri^nich  croutribultnii  to  claisjcnl 
lilenkture,  410  —  uiniiBl  coinpeticion 
of  ill  the  lycdest  16,*— juspection  of 
fthonla,  412— iJiirriCHlujn  for  the 
Bacculaiim-at-l-ii-tottrcs,      415 —  f^ur 


pnncipftl  erils  of  the  Ejcbain,  417- 
Coll^ge  Chaplal,  1%. 
French  laniniafie,  iie  condition  in  the 
Miigu  of  Henry  in.,  357  —  two  dif- 
ferent Btlempts  lo  enlarge  its  bimn- 
darips.  ShS — ItalianisMl  la  (be  tcagns 
nf  H^nrj'  II.  and  Ul..  A.^pr^wilt 
tendency  of  French  usie  in  laDguJwf, 

,  neglect  of  Grtek  philology,  3M. 

R«volaBon,  itt  roots  in  toe  u*cien 

G. 

GftrdiDer'i  history  of  Juoea  I.,  6a. 
Generation,  Ari&tOtle's  nolioii  on  1 

tan  eons,  42. 
Gibsbu'a  (Bishop)  rtzLtemrnt  rc^ipF^iig 

the  comtitntlou  of  she?  Ccmri  vl'  Dele- 
gates, 473. 
Gilchria'd  lifeorWiJItaoi  Rlahv,  I. 
GirdlcEtoucB   (liev.   C;   letter    u>    tht 

Bis'ljcip  of  Luudon,  4!tO. 
Gold  diiBCOvericB,  effect  of,  546. 
GiondomBf  (Cood^de.!  and  Jiuom  1.t53a| 
Gray's  (D.)  po^ms,  13, 
Greek  phHcilogj-.Frt'nL'h  ikegleciof,  aci. 
—  Testnmenl,  Entsniu§'s,  llie  edttio 

princepB,  33S— foHd  of  I654J  the  most 

heantjfdi  edUtoL  Ewr  isined,  Sj; 

edition  of  15^1  the  first  iQtrodiwbig 

divi^iuit  into  vprsi^t  :i.14. 
Gre«k  typography, untUaeoCiuhiKtory, 

337. 
Grty  (Earl)  on  PorUunmtary  Refbna, 

exAiQiD&dnn  of  his  ATSt«>m,  5B5. 
Oun^  aad  ships,  fboT  ?*9eutiiil  iwnlirtf  i 

of  aguit,  421. 

U 

Hawkins's  (Dr.)  Kotd  upon  Sabterlp* 
tiou,  46  L  J 

Hajley,  the  biographer  of  Cowper,  IS,  I 

Hwrat,  pre&eni  state  of,  .109.  1 

llermit  crab,  4G. 

Hexameter;  ^EugliGbj,  contTOTeisT  aa, 
lUL 

Ilistorlcal  criti^istd  (Frenuh;,  its  super- 
ficial level.  322. 

Homer,     fire  '  Derby.' 

Houghton's   (Lord)   editiou  of  D^y 

Gray's  podms,  13. 
^au^vys  Vojfut  grwnmBr,  491, 

Hungariao  language,  ft  Tarlely  otVt 
Finnic.  490. 

I. 

Impregnation,   U«rod<itii«'g    tod    Aria^ 

tullf's  notions  on,  3:j. 
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Iriili  nbdlioD  eompared  whh  AsMiican 

secession,  283. 
IrotunoDgers'  Company's  fond  for  the 

redemption  of  BntUn  slaTes  in  Bnr- 

baiy,  65. 

J. 

Jftmei  I.,  character  of  his  reign,  60 — 
his  attempt  to  employ  Spain  against 
the  liberties  of  Eagland,  63— threat 

,  held  over  his  head  br  Somerset,  64 — 
his  struggle  against  English  liberties, 
65 — commencement  of  the  great  isane 
betweea  King  and  Parliameat,  67. 

James's  (Sir  J.  KingstoD)  translation  of 
the  *  Jemaalem  Delivered,'  101. 

John  of  Epbesns  (Bishop),  his  ecclesi- 
astical history^  157  —  hjs  vision  in 
prison,  ICS. 

Justin  II.,  mysteriooB  sickness  of,  141. 


Kara-konun,  pass  of,  19,000  feet  high, 
480, 

Kavanach's  oroise  of  the  *Eva,'  485. 

Kaye'a  history  of  the  war  in  A^hanis- 
tan.  485. 

Khiva,  cruel  azeentions  at,  499. 

Kirghis,  a  branch  of  Kax&k,  478. 

Kntusoff '  a  (Prince)  remiianesa  in 
aaff^ring  the  French  to  retire  from 
Moscow,  141— fear  of  English  supre- 
macy assigned  as  his  motive  by  Sir 
R.  WUson,  142. 

L. 

Lagarde'a  (Dr.  de)  Syriao  publications, 
17. 

land's  (Dr.)  essay  on  John  of  Ephesos, 
164 — his  'Anecdota  Syriaca,'  175. 

Latin  Bible,  the  scripture  of  the  ortho' 
dox  Catholic  Cbnroh,  332. 

Leipsic,  battles  of,  147. 

Leo  X.,  epigram  on  bis  sale  of  indnl- 
gences,  251. 

LMnidas  of  Tarentum,  epigrams  of,  i\3. 

Lewes's  seaside  stodies,  45 — analysis  of 
Aristotle's  physical  writings,  57. 

Libel,  leading  principles  of  the  law  of, 
523— libel  and  slander  distinguished, 
ib. — libel  alone  punished  criminally, 
523— Lord  Campbell's  Act  of  1843, 
524— WoodfaU's  case,  525— Stockdale 
r.  Hansard,  ib. — publication  of  a  Libel 
ib. — malice  defined,  586 — privilege  of 
free  discusnon,  5-J8— a  law  of  libel 
essential  to  the  influence  of  the  press, 
530— prindpal  libel  cases,  i6.— action 
against  the  'Scotsman,'  ib. — against 


Oa  'Satarday  BAvleT.'  MA—Tmor 
bull  V.  Bird,  S3S— ^  C.  O'Lcwhlao'i 
bill  to  amend  the  lav,  538— wnger- 
ous  clauses  of  the  meMure,  539. 

Lion,  iu  habits,  51. 

Lioness,  ancient  errcv  respectinf  the, 
52, 

Loligo's  change!  of  ooloor  not  oansed 
by  emotion,  45. 

Lothian's  (Marqais  of)  vork  on  the 
Confederate  seceaiion,  253. 

Louis  XIV.'s  collecticms  of  work*  of 
art,  297. 

XVI.'a  contributions  to  the  Loavre, 

398. 

Lonvre,  supposed  origin  of  the  name, 
S88 — residence  of  Charles  V.,  A.— hia 
collections,  ib. — pictures  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  291-— the  Diana  Hnntreis 
the  pearl  of  ancient  sculpture,  ib. — 
pictures  by  Rnbens,  t6, — collections  of 
the  banker  Jabach,  293 — works  of 
Fanl  Veronese,  Poussia,  and  Claude 
Lorraine,  394  —  additions  by  Louia 
XIV.  and  XV.,  297  —  Dutch  and 
Flemish  picturt^  obtained  by  Loais 
XVI.,  298— decree  of  the  National 
Assembly  fbr  the  ccnierration  of 
works  of  art,  299— the  museum  of  the 
Eepablic  opened  to  the  eitiaens,  A. — 
annual  grant  of  100,000    fnnet  to 

Surcbase  pictures  and  statues^  a00~^ 
uonaparte's  acquisitions  from  the 
conquered  nations,  303  —  triumphal 
entry  of  the  rooils  of  Rome  and 
Venice  into  Pans,  307 — exhibition  of 
the  spoil  opened,  308 — description  of 
the  exhibition,  809— neglect  of  the 
great  masters  during  the  emtnre, 
310 — correspondence  of  Lords  Liver- 
pool and  Castlereagh  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  plundered  pictures,  313 — 
decinve  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, 317  —  spoliation  of  the 
i  Louvre,  321 — retention  of  the  'Mar- 
riage of  Cana*  by  Paul  Veronese,  A. 
— ue  deserted  walla  tefiUed  fron 
French  collectioiis,  332. 

M. 

Macgregor's  Greek  Antholog;^,  310. 

Mailtaire's  Anualei  de  I'lmprimerie  dca 
ERtieune,  825. 

Hartiafa  epigrams,  309— his  defenoe  of 
personality  and  wantonness.  219— 
flattery  of  Domitian,  321— English 
imitauons,  324  —  the  only  notable 
Latin  epigrammatist,  SS5. 

Meredith's  (Owon)  national  songs  of 
Serria,  194, 
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Milntao'i  (DeAji)  spe^cli  aLgaiufit  Sub*  | 

Bcciplion,  450. 
MiIoRoh,  Priiic(?   of  Servia,    197  —  de- 

scrib(iL  hy  Mr-  D*;nlon,  199k 
Milton.  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Ljtton'i  noble 

pictuTt  of,  3SS, 

on  free  priating.  519. 

Mon op hy sites,  penitfciilidi)  oTlho.  IBi, 
Moorcroft'fi  ■visit  io  Bokliara,  484, 
Mor«'s  (Sir  Tiioina^)  eptgniuis,  2.'lS. 
MosCiiv,  Sir  Itr  Wil&on'b  occaiiot  of  tti« 

Ktreat  fVoiii.  \i3. 
"Kaxhy'h    (Rev.    J.    H,)     rtfniailiflble 

pampDel  on  SM^scnptioPr  46E, 
ItliiDtoe  tranfiUcion  of  LucreliuB,  101. 
Mural  deuiis,  rtviveil  flpeury  of,  432. 
Mydiritea  (liomsn  Cutliolic  AlliauinDs), 

tlidr  fiilolity  to  llit^  SuliaD,  163. 
MysleriousDL-ss  u  cliiiiat;terUtio  of  fcigt 

arr,  12. 

Nspler    (Sir  ClLni-lc-«)   in   the    Baliic, 

Admiral  I  j's  neglwt  mf,  4i'8. 
Napiur'ii^ltt.  Hon.  J.)  answer  tu  Dtzn 

MilmtinoiiSiiljscripiiaQ  to  UiuThlriy- 

uiiie  AriKli^,  4S0. 
Nupo [rail's    ItuEMati    campaign,   state- 
meat  of  xim  numbers   aiid  Iosel-s  of 

kiU  army*  144. 
NarMS  (tU*:  euuucbj,  moLiaslcr;  founded 

by,  163. 
iivlson's  (It.)   BUggwtion  fur  llie  ert-c 

tiou  of  cliutcheK  by  landlordB,  4^1. 
Nait't  tCBptaiu)  piraei«i,  C5. 

0. 

Ogilvie  fDr.)  on  Subscriptton  tu  the 

I'birij'-iiini:;  .Arik'k^  44(5. 
OwL>n  <  Luliu  epij^aiEis,  337« 

P, 

FftgrniitJiQi  mKiirope,  vesIngi>&of,  IS3. 

PuteFKnn'E  Latin  epigrams,  2-IU. 

Puton's  Dannbti  nnd  the  AilriacU'.  l^H. 

Peel  (Sir  HO,  Loril  ltuE.>vfU's  I'Stliimle 
of  bi'i  violHtjnn  of  purij  obi iynt ions, 
a:j3 — estimate  of  hit  cnriier.  j^T. 

PersiBQ  luii^iDgc,  importaucti  of  tUe 
stady  wiih  refcr^Dce  lo  our  rule  iu 
ludiu,  517. 

»|uv«s  in  Ct^nlra!  Asm*  49.^. 

PeBhilo  Tersion  of  the  Uible,  ITS. 

PetitSoD  of  Ki^ht  biiLruducird  in  ihi.' 
Coiiimons,  ?4  ;  Mr.  Ft>riU'r*»  rcmurks 
on  [lie  iinpartaDCii   of  the  mea&urc, 

PetroTilscb  (George),  liberator  of  Ser- 
«ia,  Uift  d^flermiut'd  cliumctcr,  184^ — 
tfXtnordiniLry  mutivc  for    tboollDg' 


lits  father,  ih. — ordere  bu 

cxecoUou,  t'fi. 
Phenomena  (natural),  tliree  alages  vf 

attempts  to  explain,  30. 
Fhiicsophen'  (ancient)  anlLrapatioD  of 

moJem  (liseoveriH,  2^. 
Fe&t,  mission  of  p  lrn«,  3S9. 
PcHrtical  ideas  from  Gn!«k  sonrccs.Hag- 

Hsb,  2 in. 
Porta,  ik-fiJiiceksE  «ute  of  EngHali,  mt. 
Presbytery,    Jitneft  ].'«    OpiDiOD  of  iu 

agrecmei^t  *ith  (nnnnrchy,  45S, 
Printings  obscure  origin  of  the  3rt,S37. 


P.  ^ 

Kardoiph's  '  Memoirs  of  %r  Robert 
Wilson."  113. 

na^liLict's  Madaatia  di  Polignoi  raton* 
tioL  of,  .^o7. 

Jlgmora,  ftiblt!  of  its  sb^ippin^  »liipc,  49. 

lleform  proposed  by  the  ulira.LiwnLli. 
reo1  clJaracteF  of,  284 — etrubsmissin^ 
■pOBitiou  of  the  Whig  parly.  S43^4>b- 
jeci  ol^'  tilt-  H^iilicais,  543 — V>h'^g  idea 
of  a  n>odiel  political  syetem,  to.— Iti^- 
form  a  cUronic  milatiy  in  our  cotuti- 
tutiotinl  Bjslfiti,  5li 2 ^refusal  of  the 
wortvitiy  niL'ii  to  sun^rt  Mr.  Bright 
exctpt  for  auiverMl  M^nig?,  i64  — 
Lord  Gri^y's  plan.  i-&f' — Mr.  Uuxinti't 
project,  5C",  — f^radations  of  Twte- 
power.  iif. — Mr-  Buiues's  Bill,  &£7 — 
OrotriTift  distrust  of  politiral  experi- 
mentt.  IC9  —  in'cfcssity  of  rwisttnce 
to  uIkoIuCc  and  uumtnined  cLcido* 
crncy.  H'O  —  proposi^il  despotism  of 
the  Trades'  Unions.  574. 

HeTolutions.  two  clanef  of,  Afi2, 

Russell  tEar])  on  (be  '  History  of  tit* 
Eii<:liBli  Gov^foment  and  Conciita- 
tion.'  ni?U'  edition,  540 — liis  fmn  w 
the  Ucfonn  Act  of  1S94,  &41. 

Russian  army  described  hy  &f  B.  "KiU 
urn,  130, 

eDcraacbineRls    choked  by    ibt 

treaty  of  Paris,  1119. 

S, 

St,  Gennin'i  CEatX  of),  dcMeadA&t  «f 

Sir  John  Eliot,  k2. 
Salaaiandfr  dfScritietl  by  An#to(l^.  31. 
EsaDiurcaiid  dc-scribed  by  KhauikoSj  50S, 
Siitrap.  root  of  lh«  wori.  478. 
Save   'ibei,   an  importaiil   commercial 

biRbway.  \9i. 
Si^alig^t^r's  opiiiioh  of  II.  Stcpbeas,  .1S7. 
SoipiillB's  plngiariBEn  of  St«^h«ua,  349. 
Schun folder's  (Dr.)  tnuulatlou  of  Jobn 

uf  £)>Le3iu,  1G4. 
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Scribef  (Greek),  drrided  ^to  Oie  raxy 

'  ypAfot  and  KoXXxypi^i,  338. 

Seolpture,  Elnglish  ni^ect  of,  6. 

Seal,  its  liabila,  52. 

Servia,  ita  extensive  Boverei^ty  io  the 
fimrteenth  centiuT',  160 — its  practical 
independence  secured  in  1626,  181 — 
geographical  description,  i&. — strength 
as  a  military  position,  162  —  three 
periods  in  Servian  history,  »&. — &I1  of 
the  fendal  monarchy,  163  —  wpres- 
sion  by  the  pa^ias,  185— association 
of  Heydncs,  w. — George  Petroritsch, 
liberator  of  Servia,  186  —  Prince 
Milosch,  167 — primitiTe  condition  of 
the  conntry,  189 — English  commerce, 
192— sketch  of  Servian  character,  193 
— description  of  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament,  198— army  and  mi- 
litia, 199— placed  wider  the  guarantee 
of  Enrt^,  200 — ita  trae  policy, 
203. 

Shakespeare's  (R.)  rescae  of  captives 
from  Akbar  Khan,  465. 

Ships  and  guns,  first  qoality  of  a  good 
sea-going  man-of-war,  422 — nnsatis- 
fkctory  state  of  the  navy,  423  — 
n^leet  of  completion  of  docks  and 
arsenals,  424 — constitnticm  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  examination  of  the  sys- 
tem, 425. 

Slave-trade,  ineffident  measnres  fbr  its 
soppressioa,  424. 

Slavonic  race,  early  history  of  the,  179 
— nnmeroQS  Sanscrit  words  in  their 
language,  180. 

Smitrs  (R.  Payne)  Syriac  lexicon,  155 
— translation  of  the  history  of  John 
of  Ephens,  164 — nnfairly  treated  by 
Dr.  schonfelder,  164 — translation  of 
the  commentary  of  Cjril  of  Alex- 
andria, 169. 

Smith's  (Dr.  William)  grammars,  416. 

Spenser,  peculiarity  of  the  fifth  lines  of 
his  stanxas,  97. 

Sponge-flsheriet,  43. 

Stanley's  (Dr.)  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  on  subscription,  446. 

Starkie's  I^iw  of  Libel  and  Slander, 
519 — ^justification  of  the  distinction 
between  Libel  and  Slander,  533. 

Slephenses  (printers),  dissertation  by 
Almeloveen  on  the  E^tieone  &mily, 
324— Uaittaire's  'Annalea  de  I'tm- 
primerie  desEstienne,'  325 — origin  of 
the  flunily,  826 — Beniy  Stephens,  the 
founder  of  his  dynasty  of  letters,  *6. 
Robert,  son  of  Henry,  at  once  printer, 
corrector,  publisher,  author,  327— 
author  of  the  *  LingiuQ  Latin»  The* 
sauruii,' 3^6— the  whole  number  (537) 


of  his  publications,  A. — ^persecuted 
for  his  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles,  331 — 
Robert's  Sight  to  Geneva,  333 — open 
profestion  of  Protestantism,  A.  — 
Henr^  Stephens  (son  of  Robert)  34U 
— assisted  by  Datueus  in  his  Greek 
studies,  ib. — Henry's  two  characters 
not  irreconcilable,  344 — account  of 
his  prodigious  labours  for  thirty  years, 
345 — fits  of  melancholy,  i6.— his  three 
hundred  Latin  versions  of  one  epi- 
gram, 346 — redoced  to  indigence,  ^7 
—his  Greek  Thesaurus,  349 — Scapu- 
la's plagiarism,  A. — nominally  pen- 
sioned 1^  Henry  III.  of  France,  351 
— gloom  and  wandering  life,  352 — 
nches  of  his  library  of  MSS.,  353— 
begging  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of 
Wiirzburg,  ib, — death  at  Lyons,  354 
• — three  classes  of  his  memonble 
books,  356 — his  intimate  fsmiliarity 
with  Qreek  idiom,  ib. — H.  Stephens, 
as  a  critic,  garruloos,  irrelevant, 
anile,  ib. 
Subscription  to  formnlaries  of  Futh  as 
a  qualification  for  degrees,  447 — 
summary  of  arguments  against  Sub- 
scription, 449 — proposed  diminution 
of  declarations  binding  on  the  clergy, 
451 — stringency  of  Subscription  de- 
stroys its  efficiency,  452 — Subscrip- 
tion not  required  before  the  In- 
formation, t&.— essential  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, ib.  —  reqmrement  of  Subscrip* 
tioo  for  the  use  of  the  new 
ritual,  455  —  Subscription  to  the 
three  Articles  embodied  in  the 
30th  Canon,  456— Archbishop  Whit- 

E'ft's  Artides  confirmed  by  Royal 
Jtters  Patent,  459  — what  those 
Artides  declare,  3i. — the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, 460 — stringency  of  lay  de- 
vising, 461 — different  Subscriptions 
in  England  and  Ireland,  i?i.— Sub- 
scription not  an  injury  to  men  of 
high  endowments,  463 — real  ob- 
jection to  Subscription,  465 — damua- 
tory  clauses  in  the  Alhanasian  Creed, 
466  —  some  limit  to  freedom  of 
opinion  necessary,  468 — reasonable 
-  system  of  Subscription  a  proof  and  a 
preservation  of  liberty,  469 — Supreme 
Court  of  Ecclenastical  Appeal,  A. — 
particulars  of  appeals  in  spiritual 
causes,  474. 

Suffrage  (universal)  suited  only  to  a 
linuted  population,  149. 

Synodites  and  Mouopbyutes,  159. 

Syriac  literature,  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Mosenm,  161 — Dr.  Cuxctei^'v 
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and  Dr..  W.  Wright's  labonm  on 
them,  153 — higlory  of  Syriuc  litera- 
tnre.  154— the  Nitrian  HgS.,  155— 
AnalBcta  SyriaCK,  174 — Colophoiu 
added  to  Srriac  MSS.,  176 — Syri&c 
the  nearest  repre^eatatiT*  cf  tho 
dialect  of  Paleati&ti  in  tbc  time  of  our 
SdTicar,  178.  See  Cairton,  Pajne 
SdiIlIi,  Land,  La^^de,  CoTp«r. 

T. 
TemplencnTC,  liolrors  of  th^  balUtSeld 

cf,  ua. 

T?Xtns  rei?epti]B.(of  the  Bible)  tloctuA'^ 

tion  or  ibe  Icmi,  3SC. 
TlieocrUaA,  epigrams  of,  3U. 
Theodors    (eliti     Emiircssl    llie    most 

Bhimeloi  and  abandoned  of  woueb, 

Titus's  Aeammpdon  of  the  Virgiu,  dis- 
covery of,  305. 

Tar&m&a  laiDgiiagei, '4M. 

Turk's  blood,  a  Servian  WiD^  Cnstoca 
respecting,  190. 

Turkish  diaJL-cts,  Vide  diffuMoti  of, 
49S. 

Govemuienl,  its  chaiiA«rl  nttilud? 

towards  its  Cbristian  eubj4}<;ts,  liOl. 

TuTklsrao,  ChinpsL'.  Riissiaot  and  Inilc- 
pcndeiit,  cvocraj>by  of,  479~routeif 
(o,  4fi0 — Lnglifth  nrit&iobS  to,  48& — 
BoMitiQ  teDure  of,  &|6. 

Torkoauju,  sale  of  hiunaa  beinga  a 
paiiGioa  irillt,  481, 

TunibuU  t>.  Bird,  libel  case  of,  £35. 

tJ. 

^B^l»  Willed  is  alive  by  RtiBiiin  and 
Kng'likh  oooqaett.  463. 

VAmberj'i  trmvela  in  Central  Ajiia^ 
47ti  —  fie«k]iig  mnrtyrdoni  in  lite 
sncred  cbi»«  of  etymol^wy,  4B9 — 
■Frivnl  at  Tehran,  4^2 — ^jums  a  panj^ 
of  Toork  pilgrims  at  Keshid  Et^etnii, 
493— ^ra{iU«eH  as  a  Dervish,  495 — 
Kojaurn  in  Hyrcait'))L.  ft.^recpptioti 
in  Khi-va,  4»7 — iheologicnl  exunina- 
twn  before  the  doclora  of  Isiam,  50 1 


— interriew  witli  the  l£mir  at  San 
raod,  503— reduced  tade9ti[iitioa,5aa 
— ^appeal  to  the  Priace  of  Herat,  hIl 

— accused  of  being  an  En^liisbtoaii  in 
difl^iset  509 — rfium  lo  Tehran,  SlO 
— ^DcticeB  of  the  pvJitical  siaie  of  Tar- 
kisian,  511. 

Wcllesley'a(Dr.)AQthologi»PolyglotCa. 
217. 

VFhewell  (Dr,)  oa  Arirtotle^B  Zpolo^eal 
s>'Bten9.  39. 

Wbitgift's  (Archbishop)  ihtte  Aitidei, 
459. 

WiLsoD  (St  Bobert),  mcmDiTi  of,  1  i  5— 
engaged  in  a  sanguinary  punoit  of 
French  cavalry,  119 — 'account  of  tbff 
eanipai|;n  of  I  '94  imdfT  ibo  Duke^  of 
York,  120— jpips  Sir  David  Baird'^ 
Ekpeditiou  to  tb«  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  127— diplomatically  ntlacfaed 
to  the  Hiusian  army,  12£>— descri^ 
tioa  of  the  biltle  of  Friedtaod,  133 
• —  friendiy  relaiioo*  with  ihc  1^- 
peror  Alexander,  134 — raiwaa  Portn- 
guese  iL'gioQ.  1 36— attBch^d  to  M>. 
Li«K>n'E  niDEsion  to  the  Port*,  il>. — 
accivf  pari  in  the  bnttK-s  of  Smoleuflkn,, 
138— charpcjagaitiit  Prince  Kuluwff, 
ill. — accouul  of  111-;  retreat  from  Mo»- 
cow,  142 — Bl  the  haxdt  of  Luttcn. 
145 —  his  reputation  amoug  tb« 
French,  I'O.  —  aa  object  of  poIiiicaJ 
tnistruat  with  the  Home  autlioriLio, 
14!?. 

Winf;'-shell  and  pinnoilieres,  atory  of 
their  psrtner&faip,  44. 

Wolff's  !Dr.}  JAumey  to  Bokhara  in 
D«r*ish'B  full  miifonii,  494— )u> 
•ecoDd  joum*y,  4»6. 

Worbley's  tranblnlitin  of  ike  OUyaK^Ti 
I1.1l. 

Wright's  (Df.  W.)  lahoan  un  isjnia 

Mss,,  iRa. 

ZooloKy,  compuHsoQ  of  AriMotfe's  wUb 
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